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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 


This  volume  aims  to  provide  the  general  reader  and  student  of  his¬ 
tory  with  a  brief,  clearly-written,  well-organized  introduction  to  the 
significant  events  and  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Europe  since 
1914.  It  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  final  and  complete  history  of  the 
period.  The  writing  of  such  a  volume  must  remain  the  task  of  future 
historians  who,  doubtless,  will  rank  the  period  alongside  that  of  the 
French  Revolution  for  dramatic  events  and  for  rapid  and  far-reaching 
institutional  changes.  The  desire  of  the  present  generation  to  obtain 
as  clear  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  recent  but  profound  de¬ 
velopments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  political,  economic  and 
social  life  of  Europe,  is  the  justification  for  this  work. 

In  addition  to  documentary  material,  the  writings  of  many  who 
have  made  intensive  studies  of  special  topics  in  the  history  of  Europe 
since  1914  have  been  largely  drawn  upon,  the  appended  bibliography 
furnishing  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  debt.  Further  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Professor  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  read  and  criticized  the  manuscript; 
to  Miss  Alice  C.  Bartlett,  assistant  librarian  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
who  extended  innumerable  courtesies  over  a  period  of  several 
months;  and  to  Mr.  Russell  T.  McNutt,  of  Indiana  University,  who 
gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  gathering  of  material  for  several  of 
the  chapters. 

F.  Lee  Benns 


PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION 


Events  of  such  far-reaching  significance  have  occurred  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia  since  the  second  revised  edition  was  published  in  1936 
that  it  seems  imperative  to  expand  the  text  to  include  an  account  of 
them.  In  this  fourth  edition,  accordingly,  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  consummation  of  the  Anschluss,  the  dismemberment  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  steady  advance  of  the  Third  Reich  in  its  Drang 
nach  Osten,  the  Spanish  civil  war  and  its  repercussions  in  Europe,  and 
Japan’s  sweeping  invasion  of  China.  In  addition,  however,  the  history 
and  international  relations  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  have  in 
each  case  been  brought  down  to  date.  This  new  material  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  Chapter  XXV,  the  sections  of  which  have  been  arranged 
for  the  reader’s  convenience  to  correspond  with  the  preceding  Chap¬ 
ters  XII-XXIV.  The  author  still  hopes  that  the  volume  provides  a 
“clearly-written,  well-organized  introduction  to  the  significant  events 
and  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Europe  since  1914.” 

F.  Lee  Benns 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 

THAT  the  crack  of  an  assassin’s  pistol  in  the  streets  of  Sara¬ 
jevo  on  June  28,  1914,  should  actually  be  the  opening  gun 
in  a  great  world  war  was  not  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
the  Austrian  archduke  and  his  wife  had  been  foully  murdered  by 
Yugoslav  conspirators.  Great  international  conflicts  involving  the 
leading  powers  of  the  world  arise  not  from  single  isolated  incidents 
but  from  causes  deeper-lying  and  more  profound.  Although  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  regarding  their  relative  importance,  there 
is  general  agreement  on  at  least  four  fundamental  causes  of  the 
World  War. 


Underlying  Causes 

Probably  most  important  among  these  underlying  causes  was  the 
development  among  the  States  of  Europe,  in  the  years  following  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  of  a  series  of  entangling  alliances.  As  a  result 
of  Germany’s  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871,  the  German 
chancellor,  Bismarck,  feared  lest  French  desire  for  revenge  might 
lead  to  the  creation  of  an  alliance  of  States  hostile  to  Germany  and 
an  ultimate  attack  upon  her.  To  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  newly 
established  German  Empire,  therefore,  he  himself  began  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  succession  of  alliances  which  shotild  center  about  Germany 
and  leave  France  isolated  in  Europe.  In  consequence  of  Bismarck’s 
endeavors,  Germany  became  linked  in  a  dual  alliance  with  Austria- 
Hungary  (1879)  and  in  a  triple  alliance  with  Italy  and  Austria- 
Hungary  (1882).  Since  these  two  alliances  were  still  effective  in  1914, 
their  terms  merit  consideration.  In  the  Dual  Alliance  it  was  agreed 
that  if  either  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary  were  attacked  by  Russia 
or  a  third  power  backed  by  Russia,  the  other  would  aid;  and  that  if 
either  were  at  war  with  any  power  except  Russia,  the  other  would 
maintain  benevolent  neutrality.  The  Triple  Alliance  stipulated  that 

(1)  if  Germany  were  attacked  by  France,  Italy  would  aid  Germany; 

(2)  if  Italy  were  attacked  by  France,  both  Austria-Hungary  and 
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Germany  would  aid  Italy;  and  (3)  if  any  member  of  the  alliance 
were  attacked  and  at  war  with  two  or  more  powers,  the  other  two 
members  would  aid. 

These  alliances  Bismarck  supplemented  with  others.  A  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  side  and  Rumania 
on  the  other  (1883)  provided  that  if  either  Austria-Hungary  or  Ru¬ 
mania  were  attacked  by  Russia,  the  other  would  aid.  A  few  years 
later  a  reinsurance  treaty  with  Russia  (1887)  provided,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  either  were  at  war  with  a  third  power,  the  other  would 
remain  neutral,  except  in  case  Russia  attacked  Austria-Hungary  or 
Germany  attacked  France.  By  these  treaties  Bismarck  provided  Ger¬ 
many  with  protection  against  both  France  and  Russia,  and  com¬ 
pletely  isolated  France. 

But  with  Bismarck’s  dismissal  from  office  (1890)  and  William  II’s 
subsequent  policy  came  a  change  in  the  international  situation.  The 
new  Kaiser  refused  to  renew  the  Reinsurance  Treaty  with  Russia 
when  it  expired  (1890),  so  that  Russia  was  cast  adrift  and,  like 
France,  stood  isolated  in  Europe.  The  inevitable  consequence  was 
that  these  two  States,  both  fearful  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  came  together  in  an  entente  (1891),  culminating  two 
years  later  in  a  military  convention  which  created  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance  of  1894.  In  this  convention  it  was  provided  that  if  France 
were  attacked  by  Germany,  or  by  Italy  supported  by  Germany,  Russia 
would  aid  France;  and  that  if  Russia  were  attacked  by  Germany,  or 
by  Austria  supported  by  Germany,  France  would  aid  Russia. 

Meanwhile  Germany’s  rapid  strides  in  industry  and  commerce, 
her  adoption  of  a  policy  of  vigorous  naval  expansion,  and  her  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  a  “place  in  the  sun,”  began  to  alarm  Great 
Britain,  especially  after  the  latter’s  proffer  of  an  alliance  with  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  declined  and  Germany’s  apparent  unfriendliness  had 
been  revealed  during  the  Boer  War.  These  circumstances  led  Great 
Britain  to  abandon  her  previously  unfriendly  attitude  toward  France, 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  (1904) 
between  these  two  powers.  Although  a  number  of  questions  which 
had  disturbed  Anglo-French  relations  were  adjusted  in  the  treaty 
signed  at  this  time,  perhaps  the  most  important  agreement  was  that 
Great  Britain  should  have  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  and  France  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco.  No  definite  alliance  nor  military  convention  was 
entered  into,  but  an  era  of  good  feeling  began  which  led  Great  Britain 
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and  France  into  closer  and  closer  cooperation  in  international  affairs. 

France,  united  with  Russia  in  the  Alliance  of  1894  and  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  Entente  Cordiale,  naturally  desired  to  bring  about 
more  friendly  relations  between  these  two  States.  The  possibility  of 
doing  this,  however,  seemed  at  first  to  be  rather  remote,  for  Great 
Britain  had  long  been  the  traditional  enemy  of  Russia.  The  latter’s 
southward  expansion  and  her  intrigues  in  the  Near  East,  in  Persia, 
and  in  Afghanistan  had  seemed  to  threaten  the  security  of  India  and 
Great  Britain’s  most  direct  route  thereto,  while  her  increasing  activity 
in  the  Far  East  had  constituted  a  challenge  to  Great  Britain’s  com¬ 
mercial  position  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  in  her  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  friendly  under¬ 
standing  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  France  was  assisted  by 
several  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  Russia’s  disastrous  defeat  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5)  considerably  lessened  Great  Bri¬ 
tain’s  fear  of  the  former’s  menace  to  India,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
disturbed  the  military  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  the  second  place,  Germany’s 
gradual  acquisition  of  a  preponderating  influence  in  Turkey,  coupled 
with  her  project  for  a  railway  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad,  led 
Great  Britain  to  believe  that  a  German  menace  to  British  interests  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  had  been  substituted  for  the  previous  Rus¬ 
sian  threat.  These  facts,  especially  in  view  of  Germany’s  apparent  de¬ 
termination  to  enter  into  naval  competition  with  Great  Britain, 
convinced  the  statesmen  of  the  latter  country  that  British  interests  de¬ 
manded  a  shift  in  foreign  policy.  Such  a  shift  was  finally  made  when 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  signed  a  convention  (1907)  adjusting  their 
differences  in  the  Middle  East  and  dividing  Persia  between  them. 
Again,  no  binding  alliance  was  consummated  between  the  two  pow¬ 
ers,  but  the  good  feeling  and  close  understanding  which  followed  led 
to  the  designation  of  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  as  the  powers 
of  the  Triple  Entente.  Thus  by  1907  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
had  come  to  be  pretty  definitely  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente. 

Italy’s  alignment  with  Austria-Hungary,  however,  was  unnatural. 
Italia  Irredenta — territory  in  Europe  inhabited  by  Italian-speaking 
people  but  not  included  in  the  Italian  Kingdom — lay  chiefly  within 
Austria-Hungary’s  political  boundaries,  and  the  interests  of  the  two 
powers  conflicted  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Adriatic.  In  the  closing 
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years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Italy’s  ill  will  toward  France  sub¬ 
sided  and  she  began  to  gravitate  toward  the  Triple  Entente.  In  1900 
she  agreed  to  give  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  in  return  for  which 
the  latter  gave  her  a  free  hand  in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  Two  years 
later  the  two  powers  further  agreed  that  should  either  be  the  object 
of  a  direct  or  indirect  aggression  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  powers, 
or  should  either,  as  a  result  of  a  direct  provocation,  find  itself  com¬ 
pelled  in  defense  of  its  honor  or  its  security  to  take  the  initiative  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  the  other  would  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  In 
other  words,  should  Germany  attack  France  or  should  France  “in 
defense  of  her  honor  or  her  security”  declare  war  upon  Germany, 
Italy  would  remain  neutral.  A  few  years  later  Italy  moved  still  nearer 
the  position  of  the  Triple  Entente.  At  Racconigi  (1909)  she  agreed 
with  Russia  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  domination,  and  in  return  for  Russia’s 
favorable  attitude  toward  Italian  interests  in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica, 
she  further  agreed  to  consider  favorably  Russian  interests  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Straits  at  Constantinople.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that,  al¬ 
though  on  paper  the  Triple  Alliance  seemed  more  closely  and  more 
definitely  knit  together  than  the  Triple  Entente,  such  was  not  the 
case. 

These  ententes,  alliances,  and  counter  alliances,  though  defensive 
in  their  original  character,  eventually  created  an  atmosphere  favorable 
to  war.  Naturally  the  number  of  “danger  spots”  which  might  embroil 
all  Europe  in  a  serious  international  conflict  was  increased  as  States 
became  more  and  more  entangled  in  the  plans  and  aspirations  of 
their  allies.  At  the  same  time,  believing  that  if  attacked  they  would 
have  the  active  assistance  of  their  allies,  States  became  less  willing  to 
make  concessions  in  times  of  diplomatic  clashes.  Finally,  as  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation  became  more  tense,  members  of  each  alliance 
became  reluctant  to  concede  anything  to  members  of  the  other  lest 
their  action  be  interpreted  as  weakness  and  their  group  suffer  a  loss 
of  prestige. 

A  second  fundamental  cause  of  the  war  was  the  existence  of  huge 
national  armaments.  After  the  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-Prussian 
wars,  the  system  of  conscription  which  seemed  to  have  enabled  Prus¬ 
sia  to  gain  an  easy  victory  in  each  case  was  rapidly  adopted  by  the 
other  States  of  Europe.  One  after  another  the  national  armies  were 
reorganized  on  the  Prussian  model.  Year  by  year  the  number  of 
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young  men  called  to  serve  in  the  various  national  armies  was  in¬ 
creased  until  Europe  came  to  be  a  veritable  armed  camp.  By  1914 
the  five  major  Continental  powers  counted  in  their  peace-time  stand¬ 
ing  armies  over  3,500,000  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  millions 
trained  and  organized  in  the  reserves. 

Such  a  situation  did  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
war.  In  the  first  place,  it  engendered  international  fear  and  suspicion. 
Although  each  power  professed  to  be  preparing  merely  to  defend  it¬ 
self  against  aggression,  each  in  turn  suspected  the  others  of  preparing 
for  aggression.  In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  that  great  military 
establishments  were  back  of  them  undoubtedly  increased  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  statesmen  to  make  concessions  which  might  appear  in  the 
nature  of  national  diplomatic  defeats  and,  conversely,  increased  their 
determination  to  press  for  some  advantage  which  might  appear  to  be 
a  national  diplomatic  triumph.  In  the  third  place,  in  all  countries  to 
some  extent,  but  more  particularly  in  Germany,  the  growth  of  arma¬ 
ments  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  state  of  mind  usually 
summed  up  in  the  one  word,  militarism.1  Finally,  with  the  growth 
of  great  military  machines  there  developed  in  each  country  a  general 
staff  of  military  leaders  and  experts,  one  of  whose  chief  concerns  was 
to  prevent  the  military  leaders  of  another  power  from  “getting  the 
jump”  on  them  in  time  of  international  crisis.  With  much  truth  it 
has  been  said  that  “the  terrible  time-table  of  the  European  General 
Staffs  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
than  the  deliberate  decision  of  any  man  or  Government.” 

The  imperialism  of  the  great  powers  constituted  a  third  underlying 
cause  of  the  war.  Undoubtedly  the  major  reason  for  the  vigorous  im¬ 
perialistic  impulse  which  existed  after  1870  was  the  rapid  rise  and 
spread  of  the  industrial  revolution.2  Whereas  Great  Britain  had  long 

1  “Militarism  is  an  attitude  of  approval  of  war  as  an  elevating,  ennobling  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  the  purifying  salt  in  the  otherwise  nauseous  human  compound;  .  .  .  usually, 
the  approval  rises  to  a  desire  for  national  glory  as  the  product  of  military  success,  wel¬ 
coming  quarrel  in  order  that  war’s  beneficent  influence  may  have  full  operation;  and 
.  .  .  the  approval  and  desire  have,  as  a  result,  the  endowment  of  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  with  a  rank  and  worthiness  higher  and  more  meritorious  than  attaches  to  avoca¬ 
tions  of  civil  character.”  J.  S.  Ewart,  The  Roots  and  Causes  of  the  Wars  ( 1914-1918 ), 
I,  pp.  479-80. 

2  Other  influences  of  course  also  played  a  part.  Patriots  in  landlocked  countries 
sought  expansion  of  their  national  control  over  territories  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  high  seas  so  that  they  might  not  be  cut  off  from  free  communication  with 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  time  of  international  crisis.  They  sought  the  comfort  which 
came  from  the  belief  that  overseas  colonies  provided  added  reservoirs  of  man  power 
as  well  as  naval  bases  for  use  in  future  wars  in  defense  of  the  homeland,  They  sought, 
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been  the  predominant  industrial  and  commercial  power  of  the  world, 
other  countries  after  1870  embarked  upon  an  industrial  expansion  and 
began  to  enter  into  competition  with  her.  With  the  spread  of  the 
industrial  revolution  and  the  consequent  beginning  of  a  keener  eco¬ 
nomic  competition  among  the  powers,  the  demand  for  colonies  again 
began  to  be  heard.  Colonies  were  now  desired  in  order  (1)  that  raw 
materials  might  be  easily  and  surely  obtained  for  manufacture  into 
finished  products  in  the  homeland,  (2)  that  monopolistic  markets 
might  be  at  hand  to  absorb  the  surplus  of  manufactured  goods  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  homeland,  (3)  that  fruitful  avenues  might  be  provided 
for  the  investment  of  the  surplus  funds  accumulated  by  the  capitalists 
of  the  homeland,  and  (4)  that  added  food  supplies  might  be  obtained 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  increased  millions  at  home  who  were  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  no  longer  directly  to  the  raising  of  foodstuffs  but  to 
the  production  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  consequence,  there  followed  a  spirited  contest  among  the  powers 
of  the  world,  more  especially  among  the  great  powers,  for  possession 
of  the  unclaimed  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface.  By  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  no  habitable  portion  of  the  globe  remained  un¬ 
claimed  by  some  State.  But,  unfortunately,  many  national  imperial¬ 
istic  aspirations  remained  unfulfilled  to  threaten  the  peaceful  course 
of  international  relations.  Russian  imperialists  sought  to  accomplish 
Russia’s  “historic  mission”  by  acquiring  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits,  together  with  domination  of  the  Balkans.  Austro-Hungarian 
imperialists  demanded  an  outlet  on  the  ^Egean  and  likewise  sought 
to  gain  control  in  the  Balkans  in  order  to  safeguard  a  route  thereto. 
German  imperialists  desired  to  secure  the  economic  exploitation  of 
the  rich  resources  of  Asia  Minor  and  for  that  purpose  needed  a  rail¬ 
way  route  through  the  Balkans  and  predominance  in  Constantinople. 
Italian  imperialists  not  only  hoped  for  territorial  expansion  in  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor  but  desired  control  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  in  order  that  they  might  transform  that  sea  into  an  Italian  lake. 
On  the  other  hand,  British  and  French  imperialists,  realizing  that 
their  countries  already  controlled  the  first  and  second  largest  overseas 
empires  respectively,  were  disturbed  chiefly  by  the  fear  that  some 
other  power  might  seek  to  obtain  a  “place  in  the  sun”  at  their  expense. 
Imperialism  thus  produced  conflicting  national  aspirations,  bred  mu- 

too,  the  satisfaction  derived  from  their  ability  to  point  with  pride,  on  the  map  of  the 
world,  to  the  various  territories  which  were  controlled  by  their  country. 
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tual  fears  and  suspicions,  and  created  an  atmosphere  which  made  a 
great  war  possible. 

A  fourth  influence  which  contributed  to  the  forces  leading  toward 
war  was  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  desire  for  national  unity;  that 
is,  the  desire  of  groups  of  people  of  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same 
language  or  kindred  dialects,  having  in  general  the  same  customs 
and  traditions,  and  inhabiting  contiguous  territories,  to  unite  into  one 
State  independent  of  foreign  domination.  The  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  a  considerable  advance  toward  this  nationalist  ideal  in  the 
creation  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  Italian,  Greek,  Belgian, 
Serbian,  Rumanian,  and  Bulgarian  kingdoms.  Nevertheless,  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  opened  with  national  statehood  as  yet  unattained  or 
only  partially  attained  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  general,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  Turkey  constituted  the  chief  obstacles  to  its 
consummation. 

Although  the  desire  for  national  unity  was  a  force  in  Italy,  which 
since  her  consolidation  had  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  Trieste  and 
Trentino  territories  of  Austria-Hungary  wherein  dwelt  “unredeemed 
Italians,”  it  constituted  a  more  active  factor  in  the  Balkans.  Here, 
though  considerable  advance  toward  national  statehood  had  been 
made,  each  State  was  possessed  of  nationalist  dreams  as  yet  unful¬ 
filled.  Greece  desired  to  wrest  from  Turkey  southern  Albania,  south¬ 
ern  Macedonia,  Thrace,  the  fiEgean  Islands,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
in  order  to  reconstruct  the  ancient  Byzantine  Empire.  At  the  same 
time  Bulgaria  hoped  to  annex  most  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  to 
gain  an  adequate  outlet  to  the  fiEgean.  Rumania  longed  to  bring 
within  her  boundaries  the  more  than  2,000,000  “unredeemed”  Ru¬ 
manians  dwelling  in  Transylvania,  Bukowina,  and  parts  of  Bess¬ 
arabia.  Serbia  aspired  to  liberate  the  millions  of  her  kinsmen  who 
dwelt  within  the  Habsburg  empire,  especially  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  to  gain  through  Albania  a  foothold  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
people  in  each  of  these  States  felt  that  their  right  to  liberate  and  unite 
their  kinsmen  with  them  was  as  justifiable  as  had  been  the  unification 
of  Italy  and  Germany  a  few  decades  earlier,  or  the  consolidation  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  some  centuries  before. 

Naturally  this  unrest  in  the  Balkans  constituted  a  standing  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  more  so  since  States  like  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary  sought  to  turn  the  Balkan  aspirations  to  their  own 
advantage.  The  possibility  that  some  Balkan  group  would  attempt  to 
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complete  its  “unification”  and  thus  precipitate  a  war  in  which  the 
great  powers  might  participate  for  imperialistic  reasons  was  always 
present. 

The  Drift  Toward  War 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914  should  not  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  unexpected  to  those  who  had  given  careful  attention  to  the 
course  of  international  affairs  in  the  preceding  years,  for  in  the  decade 
before  1914  a  series  of  international  crises  had  occurred  in  Europe 
which  revealed  a  noticeable  drift  toward  war  among  the  great  pow¬ 
ers.  The  first  of  these  was  precipitated  in  1905  when  William  II,  the 
German  Kaiser,  landed  at  Tangier  in  Morocco  and  proclaimed  his 
support  of  the  political  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Mo¬ 
rocco. 

As  pointed  out  above,  France  had  made  agreements  with  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  giving  her  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  which  she  aimed 
to  transform  into  a  French  protectorate.3  She  had  not,  however,  con¬ 
sulted  Germany.  The  latter  seized  upon  the  Moroccan  situation  as 
an  opportunity  to  reveal  to  France  that  she  was  dependent  upon 
German  good  will  and  as  an  occasion  to  break  up,  if  possible,  the 
Entente  Cordiale  which  had  been  reached  by  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  preceding  year.  Since  the  status  of  Morocco  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Madrid  Conference  in  1880,  Germany  demanded  that 
France  should  permit  her  position  in  Morocco  to  be  decided  by  an 
international  conference.  This  France  was  reluctant  to  do,  and  the 
international  atmosphere  for  a  time  became  exceedingly  tense.  In  the 
end  France  was  forced  to  accept  an  international  conference  and  it 
appeared  that  Germany  had  won  a  decisive  diplomatic  victory. 

At  the  Algeciras  Conference  in  1906,  however,  Germany  found  that 
instead  of  isolating  France  she  was  herself  practically  isolated.  Italy, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  supported  France 
and  only  Austria-Hungary  voted  on  the  side  of  Germany.  France 
was  left  in  a  position  where  she  could  continue  to  increase  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  Morocco;  she  was  not  compelled  to  give  Germany  com¬ 
pensation;  and  the  Entente  Cordiale  was  not  only  not  destroyed  but 
actually  strengthened  by  the  crisis.  The  French,  nevertheless,  felt  bit¬ 
ter  toward  Germany  because  of  the  way  the  latter  had  forced  the 
matter  before  an  international  conference;  while  the  German  im- 

3  She  had  made  a  similar  agreement  with  Spain,  also. 
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perialists,  in  turn,  were  far  from  satisfied  by  the  way  the  affair  had 
ended. 

The  next  crisis  which  caused  severe  tension  among  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  was  precipitated  in  1908  when  Austria-Hungary  announced  that 
she  had  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  1878,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  Austria-Hungary  had  been  given  the  right  to  occupy  and 
administer  these  two  provinces  the  sovereignty  of  which,  however, 
still  resided  in  the  Sultan.  At  that  time  it  was  believed  by  many  that 
this  right  to  occupy  constituted  only  a  thinly  disguised  annexation, 
and  the  Habsburgs  in  the  succeeding  years  had  conducted  them¬ 
selves  as  though  this  were  true.  Planning  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  Turkey  just  after  the  Young  Turk  Revolution  of  1908, 
Austria-Hungary  consulted  Russia  regarding  the  possibility  of  an¬ 
nexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  outright.  Izvolski,  Russian  foreign 
minister,  agreed  that  Russia  would  assume  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
Austria-Hungary’s  annexation  of  the  two  provinces,  and  Aehrenthal, 
Austro-Hungarian  foreign  minister,  agreed  that  his  country  would 
in  turn  adopt  the  same  attitude  toward  Russia’s  application  for  a 
modification  of  the  agreements  regarding  the  Straits. 

When  the  Habsburg  government  announced  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  Serbs,  who  had  hoped  themselves  to 
secure  the  provinces  and  “liberate”  their  kinsmen,  protested  vigor¬ 
ously  against  the  illegal  action.  Apparently  Izvolski,  when  he  had 
thought  that  by  cooperating  with  Austria-Hungary  he  might  gain 
for  Russia  the  coveted  freedom  of  passage  through  the  Straits,  had 
cared  little  about  the  national  aspiration  of  the  Serbs.  When  he  found 
that  Great  Britain  would  not  consent  to  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  - 
Straits  at  that  time  and  after  he  had  received  specific  instructions  from 
Premier  Stolypin  not  to  abandon  Serbia,  he  altered  his  position  and 
came  to  the  support  of  that  country.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  then 
demanded  that  Austria  submit  her  action  to  an  international  con¬ 
ference  just  as  France  had  been  compelled  to  do  in  the  preceding  crisis. 
This  Aehrenthal  absolutely  refused  to  do  unless  the  powers  promised 
in  advance  to  approve  his  government’s  action.  Germany,  seeking  to 
advance  her  international  prestige,  strongly  supported  the  Habsburg 
position.  It  appeared  for  a  time  that  war  might  result. 

Russia,  however,  had  not  recovered  enough  from  her  war  with 
Japan  to  be  in  a  position  to  fight  successfully,  and  France  at  that  time 
appeared  to  be  little  concerned  in  a  Balkan  question  in  which  she 
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was  not  directly  involved.  When,  therefore,  Germany  in  a  practical 
ultimatum  demanded  that  Russia  recognize  Austria-Hungary’s  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  provinces,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  yield  and  the 
crisis  passed.  Serbia  was  forced  not  only  to  accept  the  annexation  but 
to  admit  that  it  was  not  detrimental  to  her  interests.  In  addition,  she 
was  compelled  to  agree  not  to  carry  on  propaganda  inimical  to 
Austria-Hungary.  Thus  the  Teutonic  powers  gained  a  decisive  diplo¬ 
matic  victory.  But  the  price  they  paid  was  high.  Serbia  now  hated 
Austria-Hungary  more  bitterly  than  ever  and  Russia,  after  her  hu¬ 
miliation,  definitely  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  which  she 
regarded  as  inevitable.4 

In  order  to  block  the  plans  of  the  Teutonic  powers  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  her  own  position  in  the  Balkans,  Russia  at  once 
turned  her  attention  to  the  creation  of  a  Balkan  league.  In  1909  she 
proposed  to  Bulgaria  a  military  convention  designed  to  protect  each 
against  the  Teutonic  powers  and  Turkey.  Although  the  convention 
seems  never  to  have  been  actually  signed,  Russia’s  attitude  is  dis¬ 
closed  in  one  article  which  stipulated  “that  the  realization  of  the  high 
ideals  of  the  Slavic  peoples  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  ...  is  possible 
only  after  a  favorable  outcome  of  Russia’s  struggle  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.”  In  1912  the  Russo-Bulgarian  understanding 
was  expanded  into  something  resembling  a  Balkan  league  when, 
under  Russia’s  guidance,  alliances  were  entered  into  between  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Serbia  and  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  In  France,  at 
the  same  time,  Russia  began  a  campaign  to  “Balkanize”  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  that  is,  to  convert  the  French  to  the  view  that  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Balkans  which  were  vital  to  Russia  were  important 
likewise  to  France. 

Meanwhile,  a  third  crisis  had  occurred  to  impair  the  good  relations 
of  the  European  powers,  this  time  caused  again  by  developments  in 
Morocco.  Despite  the  events  of  1905  and  1906,  France  had  continued 
her  efforts  to  secure  control  of  that  country.  In  1911  she  took  steps 
which,  if  permitted  to  go  unchallenged,  would  mean,  the  Germans 
believed,  the  conversion  of  Morocco  into  a  French  protectorate.  Ger¬ 
many  therefore  decided  to  secure  compensation  for  herself,  and  when 
France  delayed  in  making  an  offer  the  German  gunboat  Panther  was 
sent  to  Agadir,  a  Moroccan  port  on  the  Atlantic. 

4  Even  Italy  was  disturbed  by  Austria-Hungary’s  step,  as  her  action  in  signing  the 
agreement  of  Racconigi  in  1909  showed. 
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Although,  apparently,  Germany  did  not  expect  to  obtain  her  com¬ 
pensation  from  France  in  Morocco,  Great  Britain  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  was  the  German  object  and  at  once  feared  for  the 
safety  of  British  communication  with  South  Africa  and  India.  In 
the  midst  of  the  crisis  Lloyd  George,  a  member  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  declared  in  a  public  address  that  Great  Britain  would  not  al¬ 
low  herself  to  be  excluded  from  negotiations  on  subjects  which 
touched  her  vital  interests,  that  peace  at  such  a  price  would  be  too 
great  a  humiliation.  The  natural  effect  of  this  speech  was  to  con¬ 
vince  both  the  French  and  the  Germans  that  Great  Britain  would 
support  France.  But  the  Germans  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a  position 
from  which,  in  the  face  of  what  they  considered  to  be  a  British 
threat,  they  could  not  retreat.  Fortunately,  neither  France  nor  Ger¬ 
many  wanted  war,  and  eventually  a  settlement  was  reached  in  which 
in  return  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  the  French  Congo,  Ger¬ 
many  gave  up  all  claims  in  Morocco. 

This  crisis,  too,  had  unfortunate  results.  German  imperialists  were 
disappointed  at  the  failure  to  secure  any  of  Morocco,  and  believed 
that  their  government  had  been  weak  in  the  face  of  British  threats. 
They  demanded  that  the  German  navy  should  be  increased  until  it 
should  be  powerful  enough  to  dissuade  the  British  from  interfering 
with  German  plans.  An  act  was  at  once  passed  by  the  German  Reichs¬ 
tag  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  ships.  When 
Great  Britain  sought  through  the  so-called  Haldane  mission  to  ar¬ 
range  a  naval  holiday  with  Germany,  the  latter  declined  except  on 
condition  that  Great  Britain  would  promise  to  remain  neutral  in  case 
Germany  were  forced  into  war.  This  Great  Britain  refused  to  do, 
with  the  result  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  became  mutually 
more  suspicious  of  each  other’s  intentions.  In  France,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nationalists  felt  that  Germany  had  interfered  in  matters 
that  did  not  concern  her,  and  that  France  must  prepare  to  take  a 
stronger  stand  in  defense  of  her  rights  in  future  crises. 

Hardly  had  the  statesmen  of  Europe  regained  their  breath  after 
this  crisis  before  another  equally  grave  was  precipitated  when,  de¬ 
spite  the  opposition  of  the  great  powers,  the  so-called  Balkan  League 
made  a  concerted  attack  upon  Turkey  in  1912.  The  Balkan  allies  were 
at  once  successful.  The  Bulgarians  drove  southeastward  through 
Thrace  toward  Adrianople  and  Constantinople,  the  Greeks  moved 
northward  in  Macedonia  toward  Saloniki;  and  the  Serbs  and  Monte- 
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negrins  swept  the  Turks  before  them  westward  and  south  west  ward 
toward  the  Adriatic.  Although  Russian  and  British  sympathy  was 
with  the  Balkan  States,  the  Teutonic  powers  were  greatly  disturbed 
by  Serbia’s  advance  to  the  Adriatic.  In  fact,  the  chief  crisis  had  to  do 
with  Serbia’s  seizure  of  northern  Albania  and  her  determination  to 
secure  a  foothold  on  the  Adriatic.  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain 
were  at  first  ready  to  support  Serbia’s  claim,  but  both  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy  were  resolved  to  prevent  a  new  rival  from  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  Adriatic.  In  the  face  of  their  joint  opposition,  the  Entente 
powers  conceded  that  a  railway  connection  through  Albania  without 
the  territorial  access  itself  must  satisfy  Serbia,  and  the  latter  eventu¬ 
ally  agreed  to  yield  to  the  decision  of  a  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
which  sat  in  London. 

The  London  Conference  was  not  without  its  critical  moments. 
Both  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  carried  out  a  kind  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  the  former  being  particularly  restless.  Throughout  the  crisis, 
however,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  worked  in  perfect  accord  in 
the  interests  of  peace.  The  Treaty  of  London  which  was  signed  on 
May  30,  1913,  restricted  European  Turkey  to  Constantinople  and  a 
mere  foothold  in  eastern  Thrace.  The  status  of  Albania  and  the 
iEgean  Islands  was  left  to  a  later  decision  of  the  great  powers.  The 
rest  of  the  territory  previously  included  in  European  Turkey  was 
ceded  to  the  Balkan  allies. 

The  victors  almost  immediately  proceeded  to  quarrel  over  the 
spoils.  On  June  29,  the  Bulgarians  suddenly  attacked  the  Serbian 
forces  in  Macedonia  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  against  the 
Greeks  in  Saloniki.  In  order  to  prevent  Bulgarian  hegemony  in  the 
Balkans,  Rumania  now  joined  Serbia  and  Greece;  and  Turkey  seized 
the  occasion  to  reoccupy  Adrianople.  Austria-Hungary,  once  more 
alarmed,  urged  Germany  and  Italy  to  join  her  in  an  attack  upon 
Serbia,  but  failed  to  secure  their  support  or  approval.  The  Second 
Balkan  War  was  soon  over  and  a  new  treaty  was  signed  at  Bucharest 
(August  10).  As  a  result  of  the  wars  Serbia  gained  central  and  part 
of  southern  Macedonia  and  half  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar;  Monte¬ 
negro  got  the  other  half  of  the  Sanjak;  Greece  secured  Crete  and 
most  of  southern  Macedonia,  including  Saloniki;  Bulgaria  obtained 
a  strip  of  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
eastern  Thrace  including  Adrianople  to  Turkey  and  to  cede  a  strip 
of  the  southern  Dobrudja  to  Rumania.  Albania  was  eventually  or- 
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ganized  as  an  independent  principality  with  William  of  Wied,  a 
German  prince,  as  ruler. 

The  Balkan  wars  had  far-reaching  effects  on  the  general  European 
situation.  They  practically  doubled  the  area  and  population  of  Serbia, 
greatly  increased  her  self-confidence,  and  strongly  stimulated  her 
hope  of  a  speedy  realization  of  her  “Greater  Serbia”  dream  which  en¬ 
visaged  the  transfer  from  Austria-Hungary  to  herself  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  They  turned  over  to  Greece  and  Serbia  former  Turk¬ 
ish  territory  through  which  Austria-Hungary  had  planned  to  secure 
railway  connection  with  the  ^Egean,  at  the  same  time  placing  in  more 
powerful  hands  her  existing  railway  route  to  Constantinople.  They 
obviously  made  more  difficult  of  realization  the  proposed  Berlin- 
Bagdad  Railway  under  German  influence.  They  revealed  that  Ru¬ 
mania  was  no  longer  a  trusty  satellite  of  the  Teutonic  powers,  and 
at  the  same  time  smashed  Russia’s  recently  created  Balkan  League. 
The  net  result  seemed  unfavorable  to  the  Teutonic  powers. 

During  the  months  that  ensued  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
Europe  displayed  an  “excessive  nervosity.”  Existing  alliances  and 
ententes  were  tightened  up,  and  new  ones  projected.  The  Triple  Al¬ 
liance  was  renewed  by  anticipation  in  December,  1912,  and  discus¬ 
sions  looking  toward  joint  naval  action  were  initiated  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  1914.  Russia  sought  to  reconstruct  her  Balkan 
League,  substituting  Rumania  for  Bulgaria;  while  Austria-Hungary, 
on  the  other  hand,  contemplated  the  formation  of  an  anti-Serbian 
league  to  be  composed  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
The  great  powers  looked  to  the  strengthening  of  their  military  es¬ 
tablishments.  On  the  ground  that  the  balance  of  power  had  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  Balkan  wars,  the  German  army  in  1913  was  increased 
by  170,000  men;  in  the  same  year  France,  because  of  her  smaller  popu¬ 
lation,  extended  the  term  of  military  service  from  two  to  three  years, 
despite  the  protests  of  the  Socialists;  and  Russia  inaugurated  a  scheme 
for  increasing  her  recruits  to  the  extent  of  135,000  a  year. 

Military  plans  were  being  outlined  for  the  future.  In  December, 
1912,  a  secret  memorandum  of  the  German  general  staff  asserted  that 
in  the  coming  war  with  France  it  “would  be  necessary  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  It  is  only  by  an  advance  across  Belgium  that 
we  can  hope  to  defeat  the  French  army.”  Some  months  later  (Febru¬ 
ary,  1914)  the  Russian  crown  council  met  secretly  to  consider  what 
could  and  should  be  done  to  prepare  for  action  against  the  Straits, 
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and  the  chief  of  staff  pointed  out  that  the  struggle  for  Constantinople 
was  impossible  without  a  European  war. 

Gradually  the  international  situation  became  more  tense.  In  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  “the  feeling  that  the  nations  are  moving  towards  a 
conflict,  urged  by  an  irresistible  force,”  grew  from  day  to  day.  In 
Russia  the  military  began  to  realize  that  “we  are  preparing  for  a  war 
in  the  West.  Not  only  troops  but  the  whole  nation  must  accustom 
itself  to  the  idea  that  we  arm  ourselves  for  a  war  of  annihilation 
against  the  Germans,  and  the  German  empires  must  be  annihilated.” 
In  France  the  “atmosphere  of  hate  and  defiance  has  become  heavier 
owing  to  the  discussions  on  the  Three  Years’  Law.”  “Russia  is  ready. 
France  must  be  ready  too,”  proclaimed  the  headlines  of  an  article  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  Bourse  Gazette  in  June,  1914,  whereupon  the 
Kaiser  wrote:  “Any  German  who  still  disbelieves  that  Russia  and 
France  are  working  full  steam  for  an  early  war  against  us  ...  is  fit 
for  the  madhouse.”  “The  whole  of  Germany  is  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity,”  wrote  Colonel  House,  after  visiting  Berlin  in  May,  1914. 
“Everybody’s  nerves  are  tense.  It  only  needs  a  spark  to  set  the  whole 
thing  off.”  “Peace,”  the  German  ambassador  in  Paris  reported,  “re¬ 
mains  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident.” 

The  July  Crisis 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  Europe  when  Francis  Ferdinand, 
nephew  of  the  Habsburg  emperor  and  heir  to  the  Austrian  and  Hun¬ 
garian  thrones,  set  out  for  his  visit  to  the  capital  of  Bosnia.  In  going 
to  Sarajevo  at  this  time  the  archduke  took  his  life  in  his  hands,  for 
Bosnia  was  honeycombed  with  propaganda  of  two  Serbian  societies, 
“National  Defense”  and  “Union  or  Death,”  and  men  were  not  lack¬ 
ing  to  undertake  his  assassination  in  the  interest  of  the  “Greater  Ser¬ 
bia”  movement.5  Even  before  the  announcement  of  the  proposed 
visit  of  the  archduke,  the  latter  of  these  societies  had  marked  him 
for  assassination.  His  presence  in  Sarajevo  provided  the  sought-for 
occasion,  and  plans  were  laid  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Dimitri- 
yevitch,  a  member  of  the  society  and  chief  of  the  intelligence  division 
of  the  Serbian  general  staff.  Three  Bosnian  young  men  who  volun¬ 
teered  to  carry  out  the  plot  were  furnished  with  the  necessary  pistols, 

5  Many  Serbs  feared  that  the  archduke’s  scheme  for  transforming  the  Dual  Monarchy 
into  a  Trial  (triple)  Monarchy  with  autonomy  for  the  Slavs,  might  wean  their  kins¬ 
men  in  the  empire  away  from  the  “Greater  Serbia”  movement. 
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ammunition,  and  bombs  in  Belgrade,  and  smuggled  back  across  the 
frontier  into  Bosnia.  Apparently  still  others  were  in  Sarajevo  on  that 
fateful  day  as  “reserves”  in  case  the  attempts  of  these  three  should 
fail. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28,  1914,  the  archduke’s  train  arrived  in 
Sarajevo  shortly  before  ten  o’clock.  A  few  minutes  later,  when  the 
party  was  on  the  way  to  the  town  hall  to  be  welcomed  by  the  mayor, 
a  bomb  was  hurled  by  one  of  the  trio  of  conspirators.  It  missed  its 
mark,  however,  and  exploded  under  the  car  behind  the  one  in  which 
Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  were  riding.  Later,  when  the  arch¬ 
duke  was  returning  from  the  town  hall,  a  second  conspirator  sud¬ 
denly  jumped  on  the  running-board  of  the  car  and  assassinated  both 
the  archduke  and  his  wife. 

Once  more  events  in  the  Balkans  precipitated  a  European  crisis. 
Count  Berchtold,  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  minister,  determined  to 
use  this  occasion  for  that  final  reckoning  with  Serbia  which  had  been 
desired  but  postponed  in  1913.  The  Austro-Hungarian  government 
held  that  Serbian  propaganda,  seeking  to  unite  all  Yugoslavs  under 
the  Serbian  flag,  must  encourage  such  crimes  and  endanger  the  Habs- 
burg  dynasty  and  empire  if  not  stopped.  Austria-Hungary’s  efforts 
must  now  “be  directed  to  isolating  Serbia  and  reducing  her  size.” 
Austria-Hungary  consulted  her  ally  and  learned  that  Germany  would 
fully  support  her  in  whatever  action  she  might  decide  to  take.  Ger¬ 
many,  naturally,  was  anxious  to  have  her  one  dependable  ally  main¬ 
tain  her  strength  undiminished,  and  concurred  in  her  belief  that  this 
necessitated  action  against  Serbia.  Austria-Hungary  desired  only  a 
local  war  between  herself  and  Serbia,  and  Germany  in  the  beginning 
urged  rapidity  of  action  in  order  to  forestall  intervention.  Both  recog¬ 
nized,  however,  the  possibility  that  Russia  would  intervene  in  Ser¬ 
bia’s  behalf. 

Berchtold  proceeded  to  prepare  the  way  for  military  action  by  pre¬ 
senting  to  Serbia  on  July  23  an  ultimatum  purposely  designed  to  be 
so  severe  that  the  latter  could  not  accept  it.  It  asserted  that  Serbia  had 
broken  her  promise  “to  live  on  good  neighborly  terms”  with  Austria- 
Hungary  by  encouraging  propaganda  aimed  against  the  Dual  Mon¬ 
archy,  and  declared  that  the  latter  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  its 
attitude  of  benevolent  and  patient  forbearance  in  order  to  put  an 
end  “to  the  intrigues  which  form  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  Monarchy.”  The  ultimatum  then  made  several  peremptory 
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demands,  the  most  important  of  which  were:  (1)  that  the  Serbian 
government  officially  condemn  the  anti-Austrian  propaganda  by  its 
citizens;  (2)  that  it  suppress  all  publications  and  societies  which  in¬ 
cited  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Dual  Monarchy;  (3)  that  all  anti- 
Austrian  teachers  and  books  be  eliminated  from  the  public  schools; 
(4)  that  the  public  officials  implicated  in  the  anti-Austrian  propa¬ 
ganda  be  dismissed;  (5)  that  two  Serbian  officers,  named  in  the  ulti¬ 
matum,  be  arrested  at  once;  (6)  that  Serbia  accept  the  collaboration 
of  Austrian  officials  in  the  suppression  of  the  anti-Austrian  propaganda 
within  her  borders;  and  (7)  that  Serbia  accept  the  help  of  Austrian 
officials  in  the  investigation  of  those  implicated  in  the  Sarajevo 
crime.  A  forty-eight-hour  limit  was  attached  to  the  ultimatum. 

The  Entente  powers’  request  that  Austria-Hungary  extend  the  time 
limit  beyond  the  stipulated  forty-eight  hours  was  bluntly  refused  by 
the  latter.  Serbia  consequently  submitted  her  reply  within  the  desig¬ 
nated  period.  She  offered  to  accede  to  all  the  demands  of  the  ulti¬ 
matum  except  the  ones  referring  to  the  participation  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  officials  in  the  suppression  of  anti-Austrian  propaganda 
and  in  the  investigation  of  the  Sarajevo  crime.  These,  she  asserted, 
would  be  a  violation  of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  State.  Serbia  offered, 
however,  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  The  Hague  International 
Tribunal  or  to  a  decision  of  the  great  powers,  if  Austria  considered 
the  reply  unsatisfactory.  The  reply  was  conciliatory  and  most  of  the 
powers  considered  that  it  laid  the  basis  for  negotiation.  The  Kaiser 
himself  believed  that  it  removed  “every  reason  for  war.”  Nevertheless, 
Austria-Hungary  asserted  that  the  reply  was  unsatisfactory  and  forth¬ 
with  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Belgrade.  “Vienna  burst  into 
a  frenzy  of  delight,  vast  crowds  parading  the  streets  and  singing  pa¬ 
triotic  songs  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.” 

In  this  crisis,  however,  Russia  was  determined  to  support  Serbia, 
and  asserted  that  she  would  agree  to  a  settlement  only  in  so  far  as  it 
involved  no  humiliation  of  the  latter  as  an  independent  State.  She 
believed  that  her  own  position  in  the  Balkans  demanded  a  strong  and 
independent  Serbia  to  block  the  way  of  her  rival,  Austria-Hungary; 
nor  were  men  lacking  in  St.  Petersburg  who  felt  that  war  was  inev¬ 
itable  and  that  now  was  Russia’s  chance  for  a  final  reckoning  with 
Germany  and  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  Sazo- 
nov  characterized  the  Austrian  ultimatum  as  highly  provocative  and 
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expressed  the  hope  that  Great  Britain  would  proclaim  her  solidarity 
with  Russia  and  France. 

As  in  1913,  so  now,  however,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  foreign 
secretary,  was  chiefly  interested  in  mediation  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
He  believed  that  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain — the 
powers  which  had  no  direct  interest  in  Serbia — might  act  jointly  in 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  On  July  26,  therefore,  he  proposed  that 
these  governments  instruct  their  ambassadors  in  London  to  meet  in 
conference  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  an  issue  which 
would  prevent  complications.  He  contemplated  a  procedure  similar 
to  that  followed  during  the  Balkan  crisis  of  the  preceding  year. 
France  and  Italy  promptly  accepted  the  proposal,  but  Germany 
declared  that  she  could  take  part  in  mediation  only  at  Austria- 
Hungary’s  express  wish.  The  latter  had  no  such  wish.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  evading  further  proposals  for  media¬ 
tion,  Berchtold  persuaded  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  declare  war 
against  Serbia  on  July  28,  and  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  an 
unfortified  city,  commenced  on  the  next  day. 

On  July  26,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  German  ambassador  in  St. 
Petersburg,  “direct  conversations”  had  been  initiated  between  Sazo- 
nov  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg.  Sazo- 
nov  requested  that  the  latter  be  authorized  to  discuss  a  redrafting  of 
certain  points  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  in  such  a  way  as 
to  satisfy  Austria-Hungary’s  chief  demands  and  at  the  same  time  be 
acceptable  to  Serbia.  Berchtold,  who  was  resolved  not  to  enter  into 
negotiations  regarding  issues  between  Serbia  and  Austria-Hungary,^ 
had  at  first  evaded  Sazonov’s  request  and  later  rejected  it  on  the 
ground  that  war  had  already  been  declared  against  Serbia.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary  furnished  further  basis  for 
Russian  belief  that  the  former  was  planning  “to  gobble  up  Serbia.” 

At  the  same  timeGt  gave  Russian  military  officers  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  pressure  for  war  preparation.  The  latter  felt  that  a  war 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia  was  necessarily  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  and  therefore  between  Germany 
and  Russia;  while  Sazonov  believed  that  Germany  was  supporting 
Austria-Hungary  and  would  continue  to  do  so  unless  Russia  made  it 
clear  that  she  would  threaten  Austria-Hungary  with  force  in  order 
to  protect  Serbia.  On  July  29  Russia  declared  mobilization  against  the 
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Dual  Monarchy.  France  approved  the  Russian  policy  and  telegraphed 
the  promise  of  full  French  aid.  Information  of  Russia’s  action  to¬ 
gether  with  Great  Britain’s  attitude  now  caused  Germany  to  address 
sharp  warnings  to  Austria-Hungary,  pointing  out  that  the  latter’s 
refusal  “to  exchange  views  with  St.  Petersburg  would  be  a  grave  mis¬ 
take.”  Berchtold  thereupon  permitted  the  renewal  of  conversations 
at  St.  Petersburg  the  next  day,  but  limited  them  to  an  explanation  of 
the  ultimatum  and  to  a  discussion  of  Austro-Russian — not  Austro- 
Serbian — relations. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Russia  ordered  mobilization  against 
Austria-Hungary  she  requested  Great  Britain  again  to  press  for  medi¬ 
ation  with  a  view  to  the  suspension  of  military  operations.  The  latter 
then  suggested  to  Germany  as  a  good  basis  for  mediation  that  Austria 
should  occupy  Belgrade  or  other  [owns  as  pledges,  while  mediation 
should  seek  “to  procure  for  Austria  all  possible  satisfaction.”  Ger¬ 
many  forwarded  to  Austria  this  suggestion,  adding: 

If  Austria  refuses  any  intervention  we  are  thus  faced  with  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  which  England  would  go  against  us,  and,  according  to  all  indi¬ 
cations,  Italy  and  Rumania  not  with  us,  and  we  two  would  have  to  face 
four  Great  Powers.  .  .  .  Austria’s  political  prestige,  the  honor  of  her 
arms  as  well  as  her  legitimate  demands  on  Serbia,  could  be  amply  pre¬ 
served  by  the  occupation  of  Belgrade  or  other  places.  .  .  .  Under  these 
circumstances  we  most  urgently  and  earnestly  submit  to  the  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  that  it  should  accept  mediation  under 
the  honorable  terms  specified.  The  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
which  will  otherwise  result  would  be  uncommonly  serious  for  Austria 
and  for  ourselves. 

Berchtold,  however,  believed  that  warlike  operations  against  Serbia 
must  continue,  that  Austria-Hungary  could  not  negotiate  concern¬ 
ing  the  British  offer  so  long  as  Russian  mobilization  had  not  been 
stopped,  and  that  Austria-Hungary’s  demands  must  be  accepted  in¬ 
tegrally  without  negotiation.  The  Austro-Hungarian  council  of  min¬ 
isters  on  July  31  adopted  Berchtold’s  views,  and  practically  repudiated 
the  mediation  proposals,  as  Francis  Joseph  clearly  realized  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Kaiser:  “I  am  aware  of  the  implication  of  my  decisions, 
and  have  made  them  with  entire  confidence  in  the  justice  of  God  and 
with  the  certainty  that  your  armed  forces  will  range  themselves  with 
unalterable  fidelity  in  favor  of  my  Empire  and  the  Triple  Alliance.” 
On  that  day  Austria  proclaimed  mobilization  against  Russia. 
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Meanwhile,  as  early  as  July  26  Russia  had  begun  to  take  far- 
reaching  measures  preparatory  to  general  mobilization.  Three  days 
later,  after  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  mobilization  had 
been  ordered  against  Austria-Hungary.  Finally,  in  the  afternoon  of 
July  30,  the  consent  of  the  Tsar  to  general  mobilization  was  obtained, 
and  on  the  following  morning  public  announcement  of  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  made.  According  to  Russian  army  orders  of  1912,  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  not  the  signal  for  beginning  hostilities.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
generally  understood  between  the  French  and  Russian  experts  that 
mobilization  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  had  warned  Russia  as  early  as  July  25  “that  if  Russia  mobilized, 
Germany  would  not  be  content  with  mere  mobilization  or  give  Rus¬ 
sia  time  to  carry  out  hers,  but  would  probably  declare  war  at  once.” 
On  July  30,  France,  her  ally,  had  urged  Russia  to  “take  no  immediate 
steps  that  may  give  Germany  any  pretext  for  the  total  or  partial 
mobilization  of  her  forces.”  Germany  herself  had  warned  Russia  that 
mobilization  was  a  highly  dangerous  form  of  diplomatic  pressure 
since  “the  purely  military  consideration  of  the  questions  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  staffs  would  find  expression,  and  if  that  button  were  once  touched 
in  Germany,  the  situation  would  get  out  of  control.”  Yet,  despite  all 
these  warnings,  and  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  at  length  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  restrain  her  ally,  and  when  the  Kaiser  and  the  Tsar  were  in 
telegraphic  communication,  Russia  proclaimed  general  mobilization. 

Apparently  Germany  had  at  first  decided  to  remain  quiescent  un¬ 
less  Russia  actually  attacked  Austria-Hungary,  or  actually  com¬ 
menced  war  preparations  against  herself.  But  Germany’s  chances  for 
success  in  war  depended  upon  rapidity  of  action,  while  Russia,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  area  and  her  deficient  transportation  facilities,  needed 
time  for  mobilization  and  concentration  of  her  troops.  In  the  words 
of  Jagow,  German  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  Germany  “had  the 
speed  and  Russia  had  the  numbers,  and  the  safety  of  the  German 
Empire  forbade  that  Germany  should  allow  Russia  to  bring  up 
masses  of  troops  from  all  parts  of  her  wide  dominions.”  The  German 
military  leaders  naturally  failed  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Tsar’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  both  Russia  and  Germany  carry  out  their  mobilizations 
without  recourse  to  war,  while  the  diplomats  continued  “to  negotiate 
for  the  welfare  of  our  two  countries  and  the  universal  peace  which 
is  so  dear  to  our  hearts.”  Upon  receiving  news  of  Russia’s  general 
mobilization,  therefore,  Germany  immediately  proclaimed  a  “threat- 
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ening  state  of  war”;  and  later  the  same  day,  upon  the  demand  of 
Moltke,  chief  of  staff,  presented  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  Russia 
stop  every  measure  of  war  against  Germany  and  against  Austria- 
Hungary  within  twelve  hours,  or  German  mobilization  would  fol¬ 
low.  No  answer  was  forthcoming,  and  at  five  p.m.  on  August  1  Ger¬ 
many  declared  war  upon  Russia. 

The  system  of  entangling  alliances  now  began  to  operate,  for  Ger¬ 
many  well  understood  that  France  was  bound  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Russia  in  just  such  a  contingency  as  now  existed.  The  German  gen¬ 
eral  staff  had  years  before  planned  that  in  case  of  a  war  against  Rus¬ 
sia  and  France,  Germany’s  first  thrust  must  be  against  France  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  could  mobilize  much  more  rapidly  than  Russia.  With 
France  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  attack,  German  forces  could 
then  turn  against  more  slowly  moving  Russia.  It  was  the  essence  of 
the  German  military  plan,  therefore,  that  attack  on  France  should  not 
be  delayed.  Germany  could  not  wait  for  France  to  decide  to  attack  in 
accordance  with  the  latter’s  treaty  obligations.  As  early  as  July  31 
she  inquired  from  France  what  course  the  latter  would  pursue  in  the 
event  of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia.  It  is  now  known  that  she 
was  prepared  to  demand  the  handing  over  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  of  Toul  and  Verdun  in  case  France  promised  neutrality.  On 
August  1  France  replied  that  she  would  consult  her  own  interests,  and 
began  to  mobilize.  On  August  3  Germany  declared  war  on  France. 

As  early  as  July  31  Great  Britain  had  asked  France  and  Germany 
whether,  in  case  of  war,  they  would  engage  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  and  France  had  given  the  desired  assurance.  Germany, 
however,  had  declined  to  state  her  attitude  on  the  ground  that  to  do 
so  would  reveal  her  plan  of  campaign.  Both  France  and  Germany 
had  signed  treaties  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem¬ 
burg  but,  as  pointed  out  above,  German  military  leaders  years  before 
had  decided  that,  in  order  to  crush  France  quickly,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  than  to  make  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  French  fortified  eastern  frontier.  On  August  2  German  troops 
occupied  Luxemburg  despite  the  protests  of  that  little  State.  On  the 
same  day  Germany  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Belgium  demanding 
within  twelve  hours  the  grant  of  permission  to  move  her  troops  across 
that  country  into  France.  She  promised,  if  permission  were  granted, 
to  guarantee  Belgian  independence  and  integrity  and  to  pay  an  in¬ 
demnity.  On  the  other  hand,  she  threatened  that  if  any  resistance  were 
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encountered  she  would  treat  Belgium  as  an  enemy  and  the  “decision 
of  arms”  would  determine  her  subsequent  fate.  Belgium  refused  to 
grant  Germany’s  request  and  appealed  at  once  to  Great  Britain  to 
aid  in  upholding  her  neutrality.6  On  August  4  German  troops  crossed 
the  Belgian  frontier. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  had  its  immediate  effect  in  Great  Britain 
where,  up  to  this  time,  public  opinion  had  strongly  opposed  entrance 
into  the  war.  Although  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself  believed  that  Great 
Britain’s  interests  demanded  that  she  should  range  herself  beside 
France  and  Russia  if  war  came,  the  British  cabinet  was  divided  on 
the  question.  Until  August  2,  therefore,  Great  Britain  kept  her  hands 
free  and  refused  to  commit  herself  regarding  future  action.  On  that 
day,  however,  in  view  of  Germany’s  declaration  of  war  on  Russia 
and  her  anticipated  attack  on  France,  Great  Britain  assured  the  latter 
that  the  British  fleet  would  undertake  to  protect  French  coasts  and 
shipping,  should  the  German  fleet  come  into  the  Channel  or  through 
the  North  Sea  to  attack  them.  This  she  did  because,  as  a  result  of 
agreements  reached  between  France  and  Great  Britain  some  years 
before,  the  French  fleet  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  France  were  undefended.  Great  Britain  felt  in 
honor  bound  to  protect  the  latter,  though  the  offer  brought  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  two  members  of  the  cabinet. 

On  the  following  day  came  news  of  the  German  ultimatum  to 
Belgium.  This  action  threatened  a  cardinal  principle  of  British  for¬ 
eign  policy,  namely,  that  the  little  countries  across  the  narrow  seas 
should  not  be  absorbed  by  any  great  imperial  system  which  might  be 
hostile  to  Great  Britain.  In  part  because  of  this  determination,  Great 
Britain  had  fought  against  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon  I,  and  had  in¬ 
sisted  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  that  both  sides  respect  Belgian 
neutrality.  When,  therefore,  on  August  4  news  reached  London  that 
German  troops  had  actually  crossed  the  frontier  into  Belgium,  Great 
Britain  dispatched  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  demanding  assurance 
by  midnight  that  Germany  would  respect  Belgian  neutrality.  Ger¬ 
many,  while  admitting  that  Belgium’s  protest  was  just  and  that  a 
wrong  was  being  committed,  refused  on  the  ground  that  “necessity 
knows  no  law,”  and  accused  Great  Britain  of  making  war  “just  for  a 

6  The  Treaty  of  1839  stated:  “Belgium  .  .  .  shall  form  an  Independent  and  per¬ 
petually  Neutral  State.  It  shall  be  bound  to  observe  such  Neutrality  towards  all  other 
States.”  The  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  at  that  time 
placed  this  article  “under  the  guarantee  of  their  said  Majesties.” 
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scrap  of  paper.”  The  next  day  Great  Britain  announced  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  herself  and  Germany. 

On  August  6  Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on  Russia.  On  the 
following  day  Montenegro  joined  Serbia  against  Austria  in  another 
struggle  to  fulfill  their  common  political  aspirations,  and  two  days 
later  a  state  of  war  was  further  proclaimed  between  these  two  Yugo¬ 
slav  powers  and  Germany.  During  the  next  three  days  France  and 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Austria.  In  accordance  with  general 
expectations,  both  Italy  and  Rumania  proclaimed  their  neutrality,  on 
the  ground  that  their  obligations  to  the  Teutonic  powers  held  only 
in  case  of  a  defensive  war.  On  September  4  Russia,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  transformed  their  entente  into  a  war-time  alliance  by  sign¬ 
ing  the  Pact  of  London,  in  which  each  agreed  not  to  conclude  peace 
separately  nor  to  demand  peace  terms  without  a  previous  agreement 
with  the  others.  The  two  conflicting  groups  soon  came  to  be  generally 
called  the  “Central  Powers”  and  the  “Allies.” 

Before  the  year  was  over,  each  side  was  reinforced  by  one  more 
power.  Early  in  August  Great  Britain  asked  Japan  for  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  an  alliance  concluded  in  1902  and  renewed  in  1905 
and  1911.  Germany  was  already  busy  with  warlike  preparations  in 
Kiaochow,  her  naval  base  in  the  Shantung  peninsula,  and  her  war¬ 
ships  in  the  Far  East  constituted  a  serious  menace  to  British  com¬ 
merce.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  was  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  special  interests  of  the  contracting  parties  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  Japan  decided  to  comply  with  the  British  request  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  declare  war  upon  Germany.  Doubtless  in  reaching  this  decision 
Japan  was  more  especially  actuated  by  the  desire  to  lessen  by  one  the 
number  of  powers  competing  with  her  in  the  exploitation  of  China. 
On  August  15,  therefore,  Japan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  de¬ 
manding  that  the  latter  should  withdraw  all  warships  from  Chinese 
and  Japanese  waters  and  deliver  up  the  entire  leased  territory  of 
Kiaochow  before  September  15  “with  a  view  to  the  eventual  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  same  to  China.”  When  Germany  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  ultimatum,  Japan  declared  war  on  August  23. 

The  last  country  to  be  drawn  into  the  conflict  in  1914  was  Turkey. 
In  the  years  just  preceding  the  World  War,  German  influence — po¬ 
litical,  military,  commercial,  and  financial — had  steadily  increased  at 
Constantinople  so  that  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  Turkey  should 
enter  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  This  was  particu- 
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larly  likely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  her  traditional  foe,  Russia,  was  one 
of  the  Allies.  Upon  the  assassination  of  the  archduke  the  Ottoman 
government  at  once  sought  to  connect  itself  with  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  German  government,  at  first  reluctant  to  consider  any  definite 
commitment  to  Turkey,  ultimately  came  to  look  with  favor  upon 
such  an  alliance;  and  a  treaty,  hurriedly  drafted,  was  accordingly 
signed  by  Germany  and  Turkey  on  August  2  at  the  very  height  of 
the  diplomatic  crisis.  Drawn  up  before  the  conflict  had  become  one 
between  the  great  powers,  it  provided  that  Turkey  should  enter  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  in  case  Russia  intervened. 

While  the  Allies,  unaware  of  this  secret  alliance,  sought  through 
diplomacy  to  secure  Ottoman  neutrality,  the  Turks  utilized  the  weeks 
spent  in  futile  negotiations  to  carry  out  extensive  military  prepara¬ 
tions.  Gradually  Turkey’s  connection  with  the  Central  Powers  be¬ 
came  evident.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  two  German  cruisers 
in  the  Mediterranean  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  at  Constantinople. 
When  their  officers  refused  either  to  put  to  sea  or  to  be  interned  the 
Allies  protested,  but  to  no  avail.  Later  in  the  year  Turkey  closed  the 
Dardanelles  to  ^omlfierce,  thereby  cutting  Russia’s  communication 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  again  the  Allies’  protests  had  no  effect. 
On  October  29  one  of  the  German  cruisers,  masquerading  as  a  Turk¬ 
ish  ship,  shelled  Russian  towns  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  three  Turkish 
torpedo  boats  raided  the  port  of  Odessa.  In  consequence  Russia,  on 
November  3,  declared  war  on  Turkey  and  was  followed  in  this  action 
two  days  later  by  both  France  and  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  therefore,  the  military  alignment  stood:  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Turkey  against  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  PERIOD  OF  TEUTONIC  ASCENDANCY 

THE  World  War  differed  from  previous  conflicts  not  only 
in  the  gigantic  size  of  the  armies  directly  engaged  and  the 
appalling  numbers  of  casualties  suffered,  but  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  mobilization  of  men  and  resources  behind  the  lines  for  war 
purposes.  The  struggle  was  not  confined  to  the  battlefields  alone,  but 
was  waged  in  factories,  laboratories,  and  banks,  on  farms,  railroads, 
and  merchant  ships.  In  the  World  War  nations  fought  nations,  and 
strained  every  nerve,  utilized  every  resource  for  victory. 

Mobilization  of  Men,  Minds,  and  Resources 

Even  before  the  declarations  of  war  were  issued,  mobilization  of 
the  various  national  armies  was  begun.  In  the  belligerent  countries 
on  the  Continent  millions  of  men  were  under  arms  in  time  of  peace, 
but  they  were  scattered  about  the  countryside  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  had  to  be  rushed  to  protect  threatened  frontiers  or  concen¬ 
trated  for  the  purpose  of  opening  projected  offensives.  Other  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  reserve  armies  had  to  be  called  to  the  colors.  From  the 
farm,  the  factory,  the  store,  from  every  walk  of  life  men  were  sum¬ 
moned  for  military  service.  The  problem  of  transportation  was  tre¬ 
mendous;  non-military  service  on  the  railroads  was  temporarily  set 
aside  as  thousands  of  trains  hurried  men  and  supplies  to  the  fronts.1 

The  prospect  of  a  war  in  which  the  casualties  might  mount  into 
the  millions  led  each  belligerent  government  to  seek  to  throw  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conflict  solely  upon  its  foes.  Soon  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  each  government  published  what  purported  to  be 
the  diplomatic  documents  exchanged  during  the  crisis.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  molding  the  minds  of  its  own  citizens  and  those  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  neutral  countries  as  well,  documents  unfavorable  to  its  own 
cause  were  frequently  suppressed  or  altered. 

1  Of  the  principal  belligerents,  Great  Britain  alone  had  no  system  of  conscription. 
Lord  Kitchener,  veteran  of  many  wars,  was  appointed  head  of  the  war  office,  and  im¬ 
mediately  laid  plans  for  creating  an  army  of  seventy  divisions.  In  the  World  War  Brit¬ 
ish  divisions  consisted  of  about  15,000  men;  French  and  German,  of  about  12,000  each. 
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Before  the  war  was  many  months  old,  agencies  were  organized  by 
most  of  the  belligerent  countries  to  carry  on  systematic  campaigns 
of  propaganda.  These  campaigns  usually  had  at  least  three  major 
objectives:  (1)  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  country’s  own  citizens 
so  that  they  would  willingly  make  the  sacrifices  of  men  and  money 
which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  victory;  (2)  to  gain  the 
good  will,  benevolent  neutrality,  or  active  participation  in  the  war  of 
those  neutral  countries  whose  assistance  would  be  valuable  in  win¬ 
ning  the  struggle;  (3)  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  morale  of  the  citizens 
of  the  enemy  countries  so  that  the  latter  would  be  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  conduct  of  the  war. 

On  both  sides  stories  of  atrocities  were  widely  circulated.  When 
actual  atrocities  were  not  available,  stories  were  frequently  fabricated 
to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  treatment  of  Belgium  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  their  reference  to  treaties  as  “scraps  of  paper,”  and  their  de¬ 
struction  of  the  lives  of  women  and  children  by  submarine  warfare 
were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Allied  propagandists  to  arouse  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  war  at  home  and  to  turn  sentiment  against  the  Central 
Powers  in  neutral  countries.  The  severe  hardships  which  fell  upon 
the  noncombatant  population  in  the  Teutonic  countries  as  a  result 
of  the  Allied  blockade,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  so  spectacular  for 
propaganda  purposes.  Nor,  apparently,  did  the  Teutonic  propa¬ 
gandists  understand  the  psychology  of  the  neutral  peoples  so  well  as 
did  those  of  the  Allies. 

As  the  war  progressed  each  government  sought  to  explain  to  the 
world  and  to  its  own  people  why  it  was  fighting.  In  every  case  the 
war  was  defensive.  The  Germans,  for  example,  were  told  that  they 
were  fighting  to  keep  back  the  Slavic  hordes  of  “freedom-slaying 
Tsarism”  whose  triumph  would  bring  the  “end  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple,”  that  they  were  struggling  to  break  the  iron  ring  which  the  Allies 
had  forged  around  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Father- 
land.  The  Allied  peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  were  informed  that  they 
were  fighting  to  protect  the  world  from  an  aggressive  and  brutal 
militarism,  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of  small 
nations.  Eventually  the  Allied  governments  maintained  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  “war  to  end  war,”  a  struggle  “to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.” 

In  a  war  where  more  ammunition  was  used  in  two  weeks  on  some 
of  the  sectors  than  in  the  whole  Boer  War,  the  men  at  the  front  re- 
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quired  scores  of  thousands  of  field  guns,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
machine  guns,  millions  of  rifles,  billions  of  shells,  hundreds  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  rounds  of  ammunition  for  small  arms,  besides  high  explo¬ 
sives,  gases,  airplanes,  and  tanks.  Existing  armament  firms  were  not 
equipped  for  the  tremendous  demands  made  upon  them.  Old  fac¬ 
tories  had  to  be  extended,  new  ones  built,  and  others  converted  into 
war  work.2  In  Great  Britain,  especially,  new  factories  had  to  be 
erected,  new  machine  tools  made  and  set  up,  material  assembled,  and 
labor  gathered  and  instructed. 

But  the  mobilization  of  resources  was  not  limited  to  munitions. 
The  millions  at  the  front  had  also  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  Gradually 
agriculture,  manufacture,  transportation,  and  commerce  became  sub¬ 
military  activities.  As  the  military  needs  became  more  pressing,  na¬ 
tional  boards  were  established,  section  after  section  of  industry  and 
transportation  was  brought  under  the  direction  of  the  governments, 
and  standardization  of  products  was  introduced.  In  order  to  supply 
war  requirements,  production  was  diverted  into  new  channels,  new 
processes  were  initiated,  wages  and  prices  were  fixed,  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  were  forbidden,  and  millions  of  women  were  mobilized  for  war 
work  in  factories. 

The  financing  of  the  war  was  a  task  in  itself  and  required  sums  far 
greater  than  any  ever  before  raised.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  war 
expenditures  was  met  by  borrowing,  the  belligerent  powers  repeat¬ 
edly  resorting  to  great  bond  issues.  National  bonds  were  offered  in 
amounts  in  some  cases  as  low  as  ten  dollars,  and  millions  of  people 
in  each  of  the  principal  belligerent  countries  participated  in  the  loans. 
Single  issues  were  brought  out  and  successfully  floated  which  a  few 
years  earlier  would  have  been  considered  impossible  by  even  the  best 
informed  financiers.  Single  loans  of  different  governments  ranged 
from  $3,500,000,000  to  nearly  $7,000,000,000. 

For  waging  war  each  side  had  certain  distinct  advantages.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  the  Central  Powers  possessed  a  much  closer  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  than  did  the  Allies.  Almost  from  the  opening  gun,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  after  1916,  Germany  overshadowed  her  allies,  whose  plans  she 
came  to  direct,  whose  armies  her  officers  frequently  came  to  com- 

2  A  neutral  observer,  describing  the  situation  in  Berlin  in  December,  1914,  wrote: 
“A  talking  machine  factory  is  busy  trimming  shrapnel  shells  to  prepare  them  for  ex¬ 
plosive  filling;  a  piano  factory  makes  cartridges;  a  bicycle  factory  turns  out  iron  bed¬ 
steads  for  military  hospitals;  a  wood-working  establishment  makes  barracks  to  set  up 
where  wanted  to  accommodate  prisoners  of  war;  and  a  sewing  machine  factory  is  pro¬ 
ducing  shrapnel.” 
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mand.  Among  the  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  until  the  very  closing 
months  of  the  war,  lack  of  unity  existed  and  diversity  of  plans  and 
lack  of  coordination  resulted.  The  Central  Powers,  too,  possessed  a 
distinctly  strategic  advantage  in  their  geographical  position.  Its  com¬ 
pactness  and  the  splendid  network  of  railways  made  possible  the 
prompt  and  efficient  transfer  of  troops  from  one  military  front  to 
another.  Without  interference  from  the  Allies,  troops  could  readily 
be  shifted  from  the  German  front  in  France  to  the  Austrian  front  in 
Galicia  or,  after  1915,  even  to  the  Turkish  front  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  widely  separated  geographically. 
From  the  beginning,  Russia  was  almost  completely  isolated  from  her 
allies  in  the  west.  The  resources  of  Great  Britain’s  far-flung  empire 
could  be  utilized  only  after  they  had  been  gathered  from  the  seven 
seas  and  transported  through  the  perils  of  the  sea  to  the  front  where 
they  were  needed.  Japan  was  thousands  of  miles  from  the  main  the¬ 
aters  of  the  war  and  confined  her  activities  chiefly  to  the  Far  East. 

Nevertheless,  the  Allies  possessed  several  very  important  advan¬ 
tages,  especially  in  case  of  a  long  war.  They  greatly  outnumbered  the 
Central  Powers  in  man  power  and  economic  resources.  If  the  war 
dragged  on  long  enough  to  enable  the  Allies  to  tap  their  unlimited 
human  reservoirs,  the  Central  Powers  might  be  overwhelmed  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers.  Especially  was  this  true  since  the  wealth 
of  the  Allies  greatly  exceeded  the  total  wealth  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Moreover,  the  Allies  possessed  a  naval  supremacy  which  enabled 
them  not  only  to  marshal  their  own  resources  but  to  trade  with  neu¬ 
tral  countries  overseas.  Thus  they  were  able  to  utilize  the  food- 
producing  and  munition-producing  facilities  existing  in  extensive  re¬ 
gions  outside  their  own  frontiers.  At  the  same  time  Allied  naval 
supremacy  brought  with  it  the  power  to  blockade  the  coast  lines  of 
the  Central  Powers  and,  to  a  large  extent,  force  them  to  depend  on 
their  own  resources  for  the  sinews  of  war.  Throughout  the  conflict 
the  Allies  cheered  themselves  with  the  thought  that  time  was  on  their 
side. 

The  Breakdown  of  German  Plans  for  1914 

But  Germany  did  not  intend  that  the  war  should  be  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  She  aimed  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  France  immediately,  then 
to  wheel  upon  the  slower-moving  Russians  and  to  defeat  them  in 
more  leisurely  fashion.  With  this  end  in  view  the  “Schlieffen  Plan,” 
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which  had  been  mapped  out  years  before,  called  for  the  delivery  of 
the  blow  not  on  the  Franco-German  frontier,  which  was  lined  with 
impregnable  fortresses  and  defended  by  the  Vosges  Mountains,  but 
through  the  neutral  buffer  States  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  The 
best  railways  and  roads  from  Berlin  to  Paris  ran  through  Belgium, 
and  the  French  fortifications  on  this  frontier  were  feeble  compared 
with  those  at  Belfort,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  The  plan,  therefore,  held 
out  the  promising  possibility  of  rolling  up  the  French  left  by  a  wide 
encircling  movement.3 

On  August  5  German  troops  attacked  the  Belgian  fortified  city  of 
Liege;  and,  though  temporarily  halted  by  the  stubborn  defense  of  the 
Belgian  army,  they  entered  the  city  two  days  later.  For  a  week  longer 
some  of  the  outlying  forts  held  out,  but  on  August  15  the  last  of  them 
was  captured  and  German  troops  poured  into  the  country  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers.  On  August  23  the  Germans  won  the  first  re¬ 
sounding  success  of  the  war  when  they  captured  the  reputedly  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress  of  Namur  after  a  three  days’  bombardment  by 
heavy  howitzers.  The  way  was  at  length  cleared  for  a  German  inva¬ 
sion  of  France  but,  because  of  Belgian  resistance,  eighteen  days  had 
been  required  for  the  march  to  the  French  frontier. 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  British  prepared  to  meet  the  German 
advance.  France  had  failed  to  concentrate  her  forces  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  and  so  was  now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  shifting  some  of 
her  armies  to  that  front.  The  British  Expeditionary  Force,  which  had 
been  ordered  mobilized  on  August  3,  crossed  the  Channel  without 
mishap  and  on  August  22  took  up  positions  on  the  French  left  in 
accordance  with  prearranged  plans.  But  Namur,  the  hinge  upon 
which  depended  the  defense  of  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  was 
already  broken,  and  the  French  attempted  offensive  in  southeastern 
Belgium  broke  down  completely.  French  fighting  at  Charleroi  and 
British  at  Mons  failed  to  stop  the  German  advance  and  the  Allied 
armies  began  a  general  strategic  retreat.  The  Germans  disregarded 
the  Channel  ports,  which  might  easily  have  been  seized  at  this  time, 
and  rushed  on  toward  Paris,  their  goal.  In  the  face  of  their  threat, 
the  British  base  was  temporarily  transferred  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  and  the  French  government  offices  were  hastily  removed  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux. 

Not  until  September  5,  at  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  did  Joffre  give 

3  For  the  French  front,  see  maps,  pp.  31,  104,  xxo. 
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up  his  Fabian  policy  of  retreat.  On  the  next  day  came  his  order  “to 
attack  and  repel  the  enemy.  Any  troops  which  can  no  longer  advance 
will  at  all  costs  hold  the  ground  they  have  won,  and  allow  themselves 
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to  be  slain  where  they  stand  rather  than  give  way.”  For  seven  days 
(September  6-12)  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  raged  over  a  front 
extending  from  Paris  to  Belfort,  engaging  more  than  two  millions  of 
men.  But  now,  at  length,  Germany’s  overambitious  scheme  broke 
down  under  the  burden  of  overworked  troops  and  the  impossible 
task  of  coordination  and  control  which  was  placed  on  general  head- 
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quarters.  In  the  end — thanks  to  Joffre’s  strategy  and  the  heroic  efforts 
of  Gallieni,  Foch,  Castelnau,  and  others — Paris  was  saved,  the  first 
German  plan  of  campaign  was  wrecked,  and  the  forces  which  were 
to  have  crushed  France  in  a  month  were  hurled  back. 

The  main  German  army  now  retreated  to  a  strong  position  on  the 
river  Aisne  where  they  had  prepared  trenches  for  their  infantry  and 
concrete  foundations  for  their  big  guns.  From  this  position  the  Allies 
were  unable  to  dislodge  them  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Aisne.  Mean¬ 
while  the  lines  of  both  armies  were  extended  westward  and  north¬ 
ward,  the  French  in  an  effort  to  outflank  the  Germans,  the  latter  in 
an  effort  to  protect  themselves  and  to  seize  the  Channel  ports.  On 
October  10  Antwerp  fell  after  a  two  weeks’  bombardment,  and  the 
Germans  were  enabled  to  occupy  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  the  coast  towns 
of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  But  their  attempt  to  push  on  to  Dunkirk, 
Calais,  and  Boulogne  was  thwarted  by  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  Allies,  especially  the  British  in  the  terrible  first  battle  of  Ypres. 
Thereafter  the  conflict  in  the  west  ceased  to  be  a  war  of  movement 
and  maneuver,  and  settled  down  to  trench  warfare  over  a  line  ex¬ 
tending  some  six  hundred  miles  from  the  Channel  to  the  Alps. 

Although  the  Germans  had  failed  to  carry  through  their  plans  in 
the  west,  they  had  made  conquests  which  were  later  of  tremendous 
assistance  to  them  in  carrying  on  the  war.  They  were  in  complete 
possession  of  most  of  Belgium  and  of  a  fairly  large  strip  of  northern 
France.  These  regions  of  Europe  were  highly  developed  industrially 
and  were  now  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Central  Powers.  Espe¬ 
cially  valuable  to  Germany  were  the  coal  fields  of  Belgium  and  north¬ 
ern  France  and  the  iron  mines  of  French  Lorraine.  In  proportion 
as  the  Central  Powers  were  strengthened  by  these  conquests,  France 
and  the  Allies  were  weakened.  In  fact,  had  the  paths  of  commerce  not 
been  kept  open  for  France  by  the  British  navy,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  French  could  long  have  waged  an  effective  war. 

Meanwhile  in  the  east,  the  Russian  armies  were  mobilized  much 
more  rapidly  than  Germany  had  expected.  Even  before  German 
troops  had  reached  the  French  frontier  through  Belgium,  Russian 
soldiers  were  pouring  into  East  Prussia  and  threatening  Konigsberg.4 
Russia  was  jubilant.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  raised 
to  be  given  to  the  first  Russian  soldier  to  enter  Berlin.  In  alarm,  the 
German  government  summoned  from  retirement  General  Paul  von 

4  For  the  Russian  front,  see  map,  p.  39. 
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Hindenburg,  a  specialist  in  the  strategy  and  geography  of  a  war  with 
Russia,  and  appointed  General  Ludendorff,  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  Second  Army  in  the  west,  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
Eighth  Army  in  the  east,  with  Hindenburg  in  command.  The  battle 
of  Tannenberg  which  followed  (August  26-31)  put  an  end  to  Rus¬ 
sian  plans  in  East  Prussia  even  more  completely  than  the  Marne  did 
to  German  plans  in  the  west.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian  army  in  this 
area  was  captured  or  destroyed;  less  than  a  third  escaped.  And  even 
more  disastrous  to  Russia  than  the  loss  of  men  was  the  tremendous 
loss  of  guns.  The  German  victory  on  this  occasion  was  the  most  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  whole  war,  and  Hindenburg  became  the  popular  idol  of 
the  Central  Powers. 

But  one  defeat,  no  matter  how  decisive,  did  not  mean  that  Russia 
was  out  of  the  war.  She  had  begun  hostilities  with  a  peace-strength 
army  of  over  a  million  men  and  a  war-strength  of  four  millions,  and 
had  planned  to  press  her  attack  on  more  than  one  front.  Simultane¬ 
ously  with  her  advance  into  East  Prussia  came  her  drive  against  the 
Austrians  in  Galicia.  By  the  end  of  August  the  Russians  had  captured 
the  Austrian  outposts  at  Tarnopol  and  Halicz  and  were  pressing  on 
toward  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia.  Three  days  the  struggle  for 
this  stronghold  raged,  but  on  September  3  the  Austrians  evacuated 
the  city,  leaving  huge  quantities  of  stores  behind.  The  Russians 
promptly  followed  up  their  victory  by  driving  the  Austrians  back 
into  Jaroslav  and  Przemysl.  To  the  latter,  a  strongly  fortified  city, 
the  Russians  laid  siege;  the  former  they  captured  on  September  23. 
Hindenburg  attempted  to  relieve  the  Austrians  by  a  German  ad¬ 
vance  against  Poland,  but  its  effect  was  only  temporarily  felt  in 
Galicia,  where  Russian  troops  advanced  nearly  to  Cracow,  a  key  to 
both  Berlin  and  Vienna.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Russia  was  in  com¬ 
plete  occupation  of  nearly  all  of  Galicia. 

Russian  successes  in  Galicia  interfered  disastrously  with  the  Habs- 
burg  plan  to  punish  Serbia  in  1914.  Austria  opened  the  war  by  bom¬ 
barding  Belgrade  on  July  29,  and  thrice  attempted  a  conquest  of  the 
kingdom.  Although  in  their  third  attempt  the  Austrians  succeeded 
in  capturing  Belgrade  (December  2),  they  had  held  it  less  than  two 
weeks  when  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Serbs  and  Montene¬ 
grins  drove  them  out  of  the  country.  The  year  ended  with  not  a  single 
Austrian  soldier  on  Serbian  soil.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Serbia’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  “liberate”  her  kinsmen  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  from  Habs- 
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burg  control  had  likewise  met  disaster.  For  the  next  few  months  the 
Austro-Serbian  front  was  comparatively  inactive. 

But  fighting  was  not  restricted  to  Europe.  Great  Britain  was  not 
in  a  position  in  1914  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  her  Allies  with  her 
armies,  but  she  played  a  vital  role  with  her  fleets.  Almost  immediately 
her  naval  superiority  swept  Germany’s  merchant  marine  from  the 
seas,  and  thus  largely  prevented  the  latter  from  importing  foodstuffs 
and  munitions  of  war  and  from  marketing  her  products.  Further¬ 
more,  the  British  navy,  by  hunting  down  and  destroying  isolated 
German  warships,  by  forcing  others  into  neutral  ports  where  they 
were  interned,  and  by  blockading  the  German  battle  squadron  in 
its  own  home  waters,  gradually  cleared  the  seas  of  these  threats  to 
Allied  shipping,  and  made  possible  the  gathering  of  Allied  troops 
and  supplies  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  All  this  was  not 
done  without  some  losses,  however.  At  least  ten  British  warships  were 
sunk  in  1914  by  German  submarines  and  mines.  A  number  of  minor 
naval  engagements  also  occurred.  Off  the  coast  of  Chile  near  Coronel 
(November  1,  1914),  a  superior  German  fleet  defeated  a  British 
squadron,  sinking  two  ships;  but  a  few  weeks  later  (December  8)  a 
more  powerful  British  squadron  sighted  the  same  German  fleet  off 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  destroyed  every  ship  but  one.  Again,  off 
Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea  on  January  24,  1915,  a  British  fleet 
encountered  a  German  battle-cruiser  squadron  raiding  the  coast  of 
England  and  drove  it  back  to  its  home  base  with  some  losses. 

Not  only  on  the  seas  but  overseas  events  went  against  Germany, 
owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  British  navy  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  send  assistance  to  her  colonies.  Immediately  after  her  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  Germany,  Japan  had  begun  a  blockade  of  Kiaochow; 
a  few  days  later  troops  were  landed  and  a  siege  was  begun.  By  No¬ 
vember  6,  1914,  the  forts  had  been  silenced,  and  on  the  tenth  the  Ger¬ 
man  base  was  surrendered  to  Japan.  By  this  time,  too,  Germany’s 
various  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific  had  been  captured  by  Jap¬ 
anese  or  British  colonial  forces.  In  Africa,  where  the  chief  German 
colonies  were  located,  operations  were  begun  by  Allied  forces,  and 
Togoland  was  soon  conquered  by  Anglo-French  armies.  The  other 
colonies  held  out  longer,  but  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  they 
too  would  be  captured.5 

5  German  Southwest  Africa  was  conquered  in  1915,  Kamerun  in  1916,  and  German 
East  Africa  finally  on  November  14,  1918,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
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German  Successes  of  1915 

In  1914  it  had  been  Germany  that  had  taken  the  offensive  against 
France;  in  1915  Great  Britain  and  France  decided  to  undertake  an 
offensive  of  their  own,  and  chose  as  their  point  of  attack  the  Darda¬ 
nelles.6  A  successful  outcome  here  would  be  especially  advantageous 
for  the  Allies.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  open  a  much  desired  com¬ 
munication  with  Russia  from  the  Mediterranean  and  would  relieve 
her  from  Turkish  pressure  on  the  Caucasian  front.  It  would  diminish 
the  danger  of  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt.  Obviously,  it 
would  isolate  Turkey  from  her  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  Ger¬ 
many’s  proposed  Berlin-Bagdad  railway.  Finally,  a  decisive  Allied 
victory  here  might  have  considerable  influence  in  converting  Greece, 
Rumania,  or  Bulgaria  to  the  Allied  cause. 

There  were  many  in  Great  Britain  and  France  who  felt  that  an 
attack  on  the  Dardanelles  was  too  ambitious  an  undertaking  for  the 
Allies  in  1915  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  troops,  munitions,  and 
ships  for  such  a  distant  venture.  Most  people  thought  that  the  war 
would  be  won  in  the  West.  Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
naval  attack  in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  heavily  fortified  Strait.  For 
this  purpose  a  powerful  fleet  of  British  and  French  battleships  was 
gathered,  and  on  February  19,  1915,  they  began  a  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.  These  forts  were 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  outposts  and  were  soon  silenced.  But 
when,  on  March  18,  the  Allied  fleet  attempted  to  force  the  Narrows, 
powerful  Krupp  guns  on  shore  and  floating  mines  in  the  Strait 
wrought  havoc  among  the  ships.  The  Allies  were  forced  to  retire 
with  a  loss  of  three  battleships  and  two  thousand  men. 

It  was  now  decided  that  the  Strait  must  be  opened  by  troops  rather 
than  ships.  Unable  to  persuade  any  of  the  Balkan  States  to  espouse 
the  Entente  cause,  the  Allies  were  forced  to  provide  an  army  of  their 
own.  At  length  a  force  made  up  chiefly  of  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
Indian,  and  French  colonial  troops  was  gathered  together  for  the 
purpose.  On  April  25  the  Allied  troops  began  their  Gallipoli  cam¬ 
paign,  forcing  a  landing  on  the  peninsula  at  terrible  cost.  But  the 
Turks  had  used  the  interval  since  the  naval  failure  at  the  Dardanelles 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  on  the  hills,  so  that  the  Allied  soldiers 
were  called  upon  to  drive  from  almost  impregnable  positions  a  much 

6  See  map,  p.  43. 
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stronger  Turkish  army  under  the  command  of  a  skillful  German 
general.  The  Allies  had  expected  that  Russia  would  help  divide  the 
Turkish  forces  by  landing  100,000  men  from  the  Black  Sea  and  seiz¬ 
ing  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Bosporus,  but  this  she  was  prevented 
from  doing  by  a  terrific  Austro-German  attack  near  Gorlice.7  Three 
costly  attempts  to  capture  the  peninsula  netted  the  Allies  nothing  but 
the  loss  of  some  55,000  men.  The  Strait  remained  closed  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

While  the  Dardanelles  and  Gallipoli  campaigns  were  being  waged 
it  had  been  hoped  that  Italy  might  be  persuaded  to  join  the  Allies 
and  not  only  relieve  Russia  by  engaging  Austrian  troops  in  the  south 
but  also  contribute  some  forces  for  use  against  Turkey.  At  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  .the  war  in  1914  Italy,  as  already  pointed  out,  pro¬ 
claimed  her  neutrality  on  the  ground  that  the  Central  Powers  were 
waging  an  offensive  war  which  released  her  from  her  obligations  to 
them.  Moreover,  the  secret  Franco-Italian  Treaty  of  1902  8  provided 
that,  in  just  such  a  contingency  as  existed  in  August,  1914,  Italy 
should  remain  neutral.  Her  neutrality  at  that  time  had  contributed 
very  materially,  if  indirectly,  to  the  Allied  victory  on  the  Marne  by 
releasing  French  troops  from  the  southeast  for  use  against  Germany. 
Undoubtedly  Italy  was  guided  in  her  action,  however,  not  so  much 
by  treaty  obligations  as  by  what  one  of  her  statesmen  called  “sacred 
egoism,”  in  which,  after  all,  she  differed  little  from  the  other  powers. 
She  had  always  feared  to  lay  her  coasts  open  to  attack  by  the  British 
navy;  her  own  army  and  navy  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ex¬ 
hausting  struggle  in  Tripoli;  and  Italia  Irredenta,  which  she  longed 
to  incorporate  within  her  own  frontiers,  lay  within  the  territory  of 
the  Central  Powers. 

Even  as  early  as  the  crisis  of  1914  Italy  had  sought  to  obtain  part 
of  Italia  Irredenta  by  demanding  compensation  of  Austria,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Article  VII  of  the  Triple  Alliance.9  Austria  at  that 
time  had  refused  to  discuss  the  question  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  Germany,  had  continued  to  refuse  compensation  throughout 

7  See  p.  39. 

8  See  p.  6. 

9  This  provided  that  should  Austria  or  Italy  be  obliged  to  change  the  status  quo  in 
the  Balkans  “by  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  occupation,  such  occupation  would  take 
place  only  after  previous  agreement  between  the  two  Powers,  which  would  have  to  be 
based  upon  the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  compensation  for  all  territorial  or  other  ad¬ 
vantages  that  either  of  them  might  acquire  over  and  above  the  existing  status  quo,  and 
would  have  to  satisfy  the  interests  and  rightful  claims  of  both  parties.” 
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the  rest  of  the  year.  On  February  21,  1915,  Italy  forbade  further  Aus¬ 
trian  operations  in  the  Balkans  until  an  agreement  had  been  reached; 
and  Austria,  frightened  by  Russia’s  advance  in  Galicia,  on  March  9 
finally  announced  that  she  was  willing  to  discuss  the  cession  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Then  followed  a  period  of  more  or  less  frank  bargaining,  for, 
late  in  February,  the  Allies  also  began  to  offer  Italy  inducements  to 
join  them  against  the  Central  Powers.  Naturally  the  advantage  in 
the  bidding  lay  with  the  Allies,  for  they  could  generously  offer  Italy 
larger  slices  of  Austrian  territory  than  Austria  herself  was  disposed 
to  concede. 

On  April  26,  1915,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  signed  with 
Italy  the  secret  Treaty  of  London.  In  this  treaty  the  Allies  promised 
Italy  Trentino  and  southern  Tyrol  up  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  Gorizia 
and  Gradisca,  Trieste  and  the  Istrian  peninsula,  North  Dalmatia  and 
the  islands  facing  it,  Avlona  and  a  military  zone  about  it,  the  Dodec¬ 
anese  in  the  /Egean,  rights  to  the  province  of  Adalia  in  case  Turkey 
should  be  partitioned  or  divided  into  spheres  of  influence,  and  the 
extension  of  her  possessions  in  Eritrea,  Somaliland,  and  Libya  in  case 
Great  Britain  and  France  should  gain  colonial  territory  in  Africa  at 
the  expense  of  Germany.  The  Allies  further  promised  Italy  a  loan, 
a  share  in  the  war  indemnity,  and  their  support  in  preventing  the 
Pope  from  taking  any  diplomatic  steps  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
or  the  regulation  of  questions  arising  from  the  war. 

On  May  3  Italy  denounced  the  Triple  Alliance.  Two  weeks  later 
the  government  decided  on  war  against  Austria,  and  on  May  23  the 
declaration  was  issued.  Not  until  fifteen  months  later,  however,  did 
Italy  declare  war  on  Austria’s  more  powerful  ally.  On  September  5, 
1915,  she  signed  the  Pact  of  London,  further  binding  herself  not  to 
make  peace  except  in  concert  with  the  Allies.  But  the  military  hopes 
of  the  latter,  based  on  Italy’s  entrance  into  the  war,  were  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  1915.  Italy  sent  no  troops  to  aid  in  the  Gallipoli  cam¬ 
paign,  asserting,  like  France,  that  they  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
home  front.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  her  field  army  of  a  million  and 
her  reserve  force  of  two  million,  Italy’s  attacks  along  the  Isonzo  and 
in  Trentino  made  little  headway  because  of  the  difficult  terrain,10 
and  apparently  contributed  not  at  all  to  relieving  the  increasing  Teu¬ 
tonic  pressure  on  Russia. 

And  Russia,  by  this  time,  was  in  need  of  all  the  assistance  she  could 

10  For  the  Italian  front,  see  map,  p.  98. 
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get.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  her  prospects  had,  indeed,  looked 
bright.  During  the  preceding  months  she  had  occupied  nearly  all 
of  Galicia  and,  though  failing  in  her  drive  into  East  Prussia,  had 
succeeded  in  staving  off  the  German  advance  on  Warsaw.  On  March 
22,  1915,  she  had  finally  captured  the  powerful  Austrian  fortress  of 
Przemysl,  besieged  since  the  preceding  November,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  in  Allied  countries  that  the  year  would  see  Russian  troops 
pouring  over  the  Carpathians  on  to  the  Hungarian  plains.  But  con¬ 
ditions  in  1915  were  altogether  different  from  those  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Russia’s  supply  of  munitions  was  already  getting  low,  and  the 
possibilities  of  adequate  replenishment  were  scant.  Russia  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  peasant  country;  her  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  mu¬ 
nitions  were  few;  and  her  means  of  importing  and  transporting  war 
material  to  the  front  were  insufficient.  Corruption,  too,  had  already 
begun  to  undermine  the  armies  and  to  sap  their  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Central  Powers  were  generously  supplied 
with  heavy  guns,  shells,  rifles,  and  other  war  material.  This  year, 
trusting  the  trench  system  to  hold  with  fewer  men  in  the  west,  they 
transferred  thousands  of  seasoned  German  troops  to  the  east  until, 
by  April,  1915,  they  had  a  combined  Austro-German  army  of  at  least 
two  million  men,  with  heavy  batteries  numbering  at  least  1,500  guns. 
This  force,  which  was  probably  the  strongest  that  had  ever  been 
placed  under  one  German  commander,  they  entrusted  to  General 
Mackensen.  From  the  numerous  spots  in  Russia’s  nine-hundred-mile 
front  which  were  vulnerable  for  a  resolute  enemy,  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers  chose  western  Galicia  as  their  point  of  concentration.  Here  the 
Russians  had  advanced  farthest  into  Teutonic  territory;  here  the 
Austrian  armies  could  be  most  effectively  used;  here  a  successful 
Austro-German  advance  would  endanger  the  Russian  armies  in  Po¬ 
land. 

Suddenly  on  May  1  the  tables  were  turned  on  the  eastern  front; 
Russia  ceased  to  be  the  attacker  and  became  the  attacked.  The  heavy 
Teutonic  batteries  were  loosed  against  the  Russian  lines  near  Gorlice. 
Some  700,000  shells  were  hurled  into  the  Russian  trenches,  which 
were  simply  blown  out  of  existence.  The  Russians,  equipped  with 
nothing  bigger  than  half  the  caliber  of  the  powerful  German  twelve- 
inch  guns,  could  not  check  the  attack.  With  the  capture  of  Gorlice, 
the  Russian  defense  collapsed.  On  June  3  Austro-German  forces  re¬ 
captured  Przemysl,  and  about  three  weeks  later  the  Austrians  re- 
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entered  Lemberg.  In  less  than  two  months  nearly  all  of  Galicia,  with 
its  oil  wells,  mines,  and  other  resources,  was  regained  for  the  Central 
Powers.  With  it,  too,  came  the  temporary  abandonment  by  Rumania 
of  her  thought  of  joining  the  Allies. 


THE  EAST  FRONT  IN  1915 


But  the  reconquest  of  Galicia  was  only  one  phase  of  the  projected 
Austro-German  campaign  to  put  the  Russian  armies  out  of  action. 
Success  in  this  phase,  however,  rendered  the  next  step  more  easy,  for 
the  Russian  armies  in  Poland  were  now  open  to  attack  from  both  the 
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north  and  the  south.  The  Russian  lines  here  were  in  the  general  shape 
of  a  wedge:  one  line  running  northeast  from  Warsaw,  protecting 
Bialystok,  Grodno,  and  Kovno;  the  other  running  southeast  from 
the  Polish  capital,  protecting  Ivangorod,  Lublin,  and  Cholm.  Pres¬ 
sure  was  now  brought  to  bear  against  both  of  these  lines  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers,  whose  consistent  successes  led,  on  August  4,  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  evacuation  of  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod.  Not  content  with  the 
capture  of  these  strongholds,  the  Teutonic  troops  pushed  on,  taking 
Kovno  (August  17),  Brest-Litovsk  (August  25),  Grodno  (Septem¬ 
ber  2),  Pinsk  (September  16),  and  Vilna  (September  18),  finally 
driving  the  Russians  behind  the  Pripet  Marshes.  With  winter  coming 
on,  the  Central  Powers  had  no  desire  to  court  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  so 
they  now  halted  their  advance.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Russian  line  extended  roughly  from  Riga  on  the  Baltic 
southeastward  along  the  Duna  River  to  Dvinsk,  and  then  almost  di¬ 
rectly  south  to  Tarnopol  which  was  still  held  in  eastern  Galicia.  The 
Central  Powers,  in  a  little  less  than  five  months,  had  driven  the  Rus¬ 
sians  out  of  most  of  Galicia,  all  of  Poland  and  Courland,  and  part  of 
Lithuania.  Thanks  largely  to  the  masterly  retreat  conducted  by  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  the  Teutonic  forces  had  neither  captured  nor  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Russian  armies;  but  they  had  rolled  them  back  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  and  had  undoubtedly  put  them  temporarily  out  of  action. 

By  September  1,  1915,  the  Central  Powers  were  free  to  look  for 
other  fields  to  conquer.  As  a  result  of  their  campaigns  against  Russia 
they  had  shortened  and  straightened  their  eastern  front  so  that  they 
could  now  hold  that  advanced  position  with  fewer  men  than  the  old 
line  required.  The  developments  on  the  western  front  during  the 
year  had  proved  that  the  German  intrenched  positions  there  could 
not  be  broken  by  the  Allies  with  the  men  and  munitions  which  they 
then  had  at  their  disposal.  Italy’s  efforts  along  the  Isonzo  and  in 
Trentino  were  being  defeated  largely  by  the  terrain.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Central  Powers  determined  to  administer  to  Serbia  her 
long-delayed  chastisement.  Much  was  hoped  from  a  decisive  success 
in  this  part  of  Europe.  It  was  expected  to  remove  the  Yugoslav  dan¬ 
ger  and  the  threat  to  Austria’s  flank,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  and  the  final  isolation  of  Russia,  to  open  new  possibilities  of 
operations  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  affect  the  attitude  of  Rumania,  and 
finally  to  increase  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  copper  for  the  Central 
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Powers.  Before  the  end  of  August  the  Central  Powers  had  begun 
to  shift  troops  from  the  Russian  to  the  Serbian  front. 

Meanwhile,  under  pressure  from  Teutonic  general  headquarters, 
negotiations  were  being  pushed  with  Bulgaria  looking  toward  her 
joining  the  Central  Powers  in  the  contemplated  attack  upon  Serbia. 
Bulgaria’s  position  was  strategic.  If  she  joined  the  Central  Powers, 
the  Turkish  alliance  could  be  used  to  greater  advantage,  and  Serbia 
could  be  attacked  on  her  flank.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  joined  the 
Allies,  Turkey  would  be  completely  isolated,  communication  could 
be  opened  with  Russia  from  the  Mediterranean,  Serbia’s  flank  would 
be  secured,  and  Rumania  and  Greece  might  likewise  be  tempted  to 
join  the  Allies.  During  August  both  sides  negotiated  with  Bulgaria 
but  the  Central  Powers  had  the  advantage,  for  they  seemed  to  be  the 
winning  combination  in  the  war  and  the  territory  which  Bulgaria 
desired  to  annex  in  Macedonia  lay  chiefly  within  the  Serbian  frontiers. 

At  length  on  September  3  a  military  convention  was  signed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Central  Powers  were  to  have  their  troops  on  the 
Serbian  frontier  ready  for  operations  within  thirty  days,  Bulgaria  was 
to  reach  the  same  stage  within  thirty-five  days,  and  General  Macken- 
sen,  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  German  success  at 
Gorlice,  was  to  take  supreme  charge  of  all  troops.  Bulgaria  promised 
to  allow  absolutely  unrestricted  transport  of  Teutonic  troops  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  and  from  Turkey  as  soon  as  the  way  through  Serbia  should 
be  open;  while  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  to  grant  Bul¬ 
garia  a  loan  and  to  supply  her  with  munitions  to  the  extent  that  her 
own  needs  would  permit.  Bulgaria  was  to  receive  Serbian  Macedonia; 
Saloniki  and  Epirus,  in  case  Greece  joined  the  Allies;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Dobrudja,  if  Rumania  attacked  her.  Furthermore,  in 
order  to  neutralize  possible  offers  of  the  Allies,  the  Central  Powers 
compelled  the  Ottoman  government  to  promise  Bulgaria  eastern 
Thrace  up  to  the  west  banks  of  the  Maritza  and  Tunja  rivers. 

On  October  7  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  crossed  the  Danube 
into  Serbia.  Four  days  later,  according  to  prearranged  plans,  the 
Bulgarians  crossed  the  eastern  frontier,  striking  the  Serbians  on  the 
flank.  The  latter  were  overwhelmingly  outnumbered  in  men  and  ma¬ 
terial.  Belgrade  was  captured  on  October  9,  and  within  the  next  two 
months  Nish,  Novibazar,  Prisrend,  and  Monastir  suffered  a  like  fate. 
The  Serbian  army,  reduced  to  scattered  bands  of  retreating  refugees, 
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fled  into  Montenegro  and  Albania.  But  even  here  they  found  no 
safety,  for  the  Austrians  pushed  on  into  the  former  and  completely 
conquered  it  by  the  middle  of  January,  1916.  By  the  end  of  February 
Austrian  and  Bulgarian  forces,  continuing  operations,  had  expelled 
the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  from  northern  Albania,  capturing  Ti¬ 
rana,  the  capital,  and  Durazzo,  one  of  the  chief  Adriatic  ports.  Only 
on  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu,  where  they  were  protected  by  Allied 
naval  batteries,  did  the  Yugoslavs  eventually  find  a  safe  refuge  from 
the  Central  Powers. 

The  Allied  attempt  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Serbia  had  been  an  in¬ 
glorious  failure.  Trusting  until  too  late  that  Bulgaria  would  not  join 
the  Central  Powers  or  that,  if  she  did,  Greece  would  carry  out  her 
part  of  the  Greco-Serbian  Alliance,11  the  Allies  had  made  no  prepa¬ 
rations  to  aid  Serbia  before  September,  1915.  As  soon  as  Bulgaria 
actually  mobilized,  Greece  did  likewise  and  the  Greek  premier,  Veni- 
zelos,  asked  the  Allies  to  send  a  force  of  150,000  men  to  cooperate 
with  Greece  in  support  of  Serbia.  But  King  Constantine  later  decided 
that  the  interests  of  Greece  could  best  be  served  by  neutrality,  dis¬ 
missed  Venizelos,  and  refused  to  enter  the  war.  The  Allied  force 
which  landed  at  Saloniki  on  October  5  turned  out  to  be,  instead  of 
150,000,  only  two  divisions.  They  were  not  only  too  few  to  render 
effective  aid  to  Serbia;  they  were  so  few  that  their  own  position  soon 
became  precarious  in  view  of  the  successes  of  the  Central  Powers. 
After  repeated  and  loud  appeals  for  help  from  General  Sarrail  at 
Saloniki,  the  Allies  eventually  permitted  the  forces  at  Gallipoli  to  be 
transferred  from  that  disastrous  venture  to  one  which,  till  that  mo¬ 
ment,  had  been  only  a  little  less  disastrous. 

Meanwhile,  the  year  1915  saw  the  beginning  of  Germany’s  counter 
offensive  on  the  seas.  German  naval  leaders,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  held  the  view  that  an  offensive  by  the  German  battle  fleet 
was  advisable  only  under  extraordinarily  favorable  circumstances  be¬ 
cause  the  risk  of  a  decisive  action  against  the  infinitely  superior  naval 
forces  of  the  Allies  was  too  great.  An  offensive  with  a  view  to  forcing 


11  In  1913  Greece  and  Serbia  signed  a  treaty  and  military  convention  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  “in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  -by  .  .  .  the  Bulgarian  army  against 
the  Hellenic  or  Serbian  army,  the  two  States  .  .  .  promise  to  each  other  mutual  mili¬ 
tary  support,  Greece  with  all  her  land  and  sea  forces,  and  Serbia  with  all  her  land 
forces.”  Constantine  maintained  that  this  applied  only  to  a  Balkan  war,  not  to  a  great 
European  war. 


THE  WAR  AREA  IN  THE  BALKANS 
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a  decision  by  this  means  was  therefore  not  undertaken.  The  Allies, 
however,  were  using  their  naval  superiority  to  prevent  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  war  materials  by  the  Central  Powers,  whose  merchant  ships 
had  been  swept  from  the  seas.  Great  Britain  not  only  seized  and 
searched  neutral  vessels  which  might  be  carrying  contraband,  but 
gradually  extended  the  definition  of  contraband.  The  United  States, 
the  chief  neutral  country  of  the  world,  was  concerned  with  preserv¬ 
ing  open  routes  to  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  and  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  in  Europe  for  non-contraband  goods,  and  accordingly  demanded 
that  the  Declaration  of  London  (1909)  regarding  contraband  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  This  declaration  had  left  such  articles  as  copper  and 
rubber  on  the  non-contraband  list,  and  would  have  permitted  the 
importation  of  foodstuffs  by  the  Central  Powers.  But  Great  Britain 
had  never  ratified  this  declaration,  and  refused  the  American  demand. 

Early  in  1915,  therefore,  Germany  decided  upon  the  unrestricted 
use  of  submarines  against  all  vessels,  excepting  only  neutral  ships 
“when  they  were  recognizable.”  The  naval  staff  believed  that  the 
submarines  would  prevent  Great  Britain  from  bringing  her  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  play  on  the  Continent  to  the  same  extent  as  hitherto, 
and  that  this  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  the  fighting  spirit 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Entente.  Germany  further  justified  her 
contemplated  action  on  the  ground .  of  self-preservation,  and  as  a 
justifiable  counter  measure  against  “the  war  of  starvation  which 
had  been  initiated  against  the  noncombatant  population  of  Ger¬ 
many”  by  Great  Britain’s  classifying  as  contraband  all  foodstuffs 
intended  for  consumption  in  that  country. 

Accordingly,  on  February  4,  1915,  Germany  designated  the  wa¬ 
ters  about  the  British  Isles  as  a  “war  zone”  in  which  enemy  mer¬ 
chantmen  would  be  sunk,  and  in  which  even  neutral  merchant¬ 
men  might  suffer  a  like  fate.  In  response  to  an  American  note  on 
the  subject,  Germany  asserted  that  if  Great  Britain  would  permit 
the  import  of  food  and  raw  materials  in  accordance  with  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  London,  Germany  would  abandon  her  unrestricted  sub¬ 
marine  campaign.  Great  Britain,  while  willing  to  permit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  food  in  case  Germany  lifted  the  submarine  blockade, 
refused  to  allow  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  and  announced 
on  March  1  that  she  intended  to  intercept  all  overseas  trade  with 
Germany,  to  detain  all  goods,  and  to  bring  neutrals  into  British 
ports  for  search.  The  situation  for  neutrals  came  to  resemble  that 
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at  the  time  of  the  British  and  Napoleonic  decrees  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Anti-British  feeling  which  was  rising  in 
the  United  States  subsided,  however,  when  a  German  submarine 
sank  without  warning  the  great  British  liner  Lusitania,  with  a  loss 
of  some  twelve  hundred  lives,  of  which  over  one  hundred  were 
American.  The  fact  that  the  ship  was  carrying  munitions  for  the 
Allies  (denied  at  the  time)  in  no  way  lessened  the  horror  which 
the  deed  evoked,  and  a  wave  of  anti-German  sentiment  swept  over 
the  United  States. 

Within  a  week  an  American  note  demanded  that  Germany  dis¬ 
avow  the  sinking,  make  reparation,  and  take  immediate  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  such  acts.  When  the  German  government 
sought  to  extenuate  the  tragedy,  a  second  American  note  convinced 
Bethmann-Hollweg  that  the  United  States  was  determined  to  resist 
the  submarine  campaign  as  then  being  waged.  Allied  counter  meas¬ 
ures,  moreover,  and  the  scarcity  of  submarines  had  prevented  the 
campaign  from  exerting  any  perceptible  influence  on  Great  Britain’s 
warlike  operations.  Germany  therefore  decided  that  the  slight  results 
did  not  warrant  a  policy  which  might  bring  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  and  ordered  her  submarine  commanders  to  cease  attacking 
passenger  vessels.  No  public  announcement  of  this  decision  was  made 
at  the  time,  however. 

It  was  only  in  September  that  Count  Bernstorff,  German  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  promised  that  liners  would  not  be  sunk 
without  warning  by  German  submarines,  provided  that  the  liners 
did  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance.  Early  in  1916  the  German 
government  finally  expressed  regret  for  the  death  of  Americans 
caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  recognized  Germany’s  lia¬ 
bility  therefor,  and  promised  reparation  by  the  payment  of  an  in¬ 
demnity.  Up  to  the  end  of  1915  nearly  a  thousand  Allied  and  neu¬ 
tral  ships  were  put  out  of  use  by  the  submarine  campaign,  and 
British  maritime  freight  rates  jumped  over  eight  hundred  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  Germany’s  counter  offensive  on  the  seas  during  this 
year  was  a  failure  and  was  so  recognized  by  German  headquarters. 

Teutonic  achievements  in  1914  and  1915,  however,  had  done 
much  to  realize  the  German  dream  of  a  Mittel-Europa  and  a  Drang 
nach  Osten.  The  industrial  regions  of  Belgium  and  northern  France, 
Poland,  parts  of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Serbia,  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  and  northern  Albania  had  all  been  successively  conquered 
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and  held.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  had  become  subsidiary  allies,  and 
the  latter’s  repulse  and  final  capture  (Kut-el-Amara,  April  29, 
1916)  of  the  British  force  which,  under  General  Townshend,  had 
attempted  to  conquer  Bagdad,  augured  well  for  the  future.  All  that 
seemed  to  remain  to  be  done  was  to  defeat  decisively  the  Allied 
forces  in  the  west,  and  then  dictate  a  peace  commensurate  with  Teu¬ 
tonic  achievements.  German  headquarters  clearly  realized  that  Ger¬ 
many  could  not  be  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  because  the  Al¬ 
lies,  thanks  to  their  superiority  in  men  and  material,  were  increasing 
their  resources  much  more  than  the  Central  Powers.  If  this  situation 
continued,  the  time  would  come  when  the  balance  of  numbers  itself 
would  deprive  Germany  of  all  remaining  hope.  The  German  peo¬ 
ple,  too,  were  growing  impatient  of  victories  which  brought  no 
decision  in  the  war.  A  decisive  blow  must  therefore  be  struck  in 
1916. 

German  Failure  to  End  the  War  in  1916 

During  the  winter  of  1915-16  the  Teutonic  powers  considered 
which  of  the  principal  Allies  should  be  their  victim.  Austria  pressed 
for  an  overwhelming  Austro-German  attack  upon  Italy,  but  Ger¬ 
man  headquarters  vetoed  this  proposal,  pointing  out  that  victory 
on  this  front  would  aid  only  Austria  and  not  influence  the  war  as 
a  whole,  that  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  attitude  of  France 
and  Great  Britain.  Besides,  it  was  argued,  domestic  conditions  in 
Italy  would  soon  make  her  further  active  participation  in  the  war 
impossible.  The  same  argument  held  good  for  Russia,  whose  rapidly 
multiplying  domestic  difficulties  were  expected  to  force  her  to  give 
in  within  a  relatively  short  time.  The  western  front  was  therefore 
chosen  as  the  area  of  attack,  but  one  more  decision  remained  to 
be  made.  Should  the  German  forces  be  hurled  against  British  or 
French  sectors?  A  drive  against  the  British  was  finally  discounte¬ 
nanced  because  there  was  no  good  objective  within  reasonable  reach. 
The  German  goal  would  have  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  Continent,  and  unless  that  were 
attained  the  attack  would  have  been  useless.  Furthermore,  Germany 
felt  quite  sure  that  even  this  achievement  would  not  put  Great 
Britain  out  of  the  war. 

The  French  lines  in  the  west,  therefore,  were  finally  chosen  for 
the  decisive  campaign  of  1916,  and  Verdun  was  selected  as  the 
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object  of  attack.  France,  it  was  felt,  had  already  strained  herself 
almost  to  the  breaking  point;  the  breaking  point  might  be  reached 
if  Germany  could  convince  the  French  people  that  in  a  military 
sense  they  had  no  further  ground  for  hope.  Verdun  was  an  objective 
for  the  retention  of  which  the  French  would  be  compelled  to  throw 
in  every  man  they  had.  If  they  did  so,  Germany  argued,  the  forces 
of  France  would  bleed  to  death;  if  they  did  not  do  so,  and  Germany 
captured  the  city,  the  moral  effect  on  France  would  be  enormous. 
Finally,  French  lines  at  Verdun  were  only  about  ten  miles  from  the 
German  railway  communications.  An  Allied  drive  here  might  con¬ 
ceivably  render  the  whole  German  front  in  France  and  Belgium 
untenable. 

As  early  as  Christmas,  1915,  the  decision  to  undertake  the  Ver¬ 
dun  offensive  was  reached,  and  in  the  following  weeks  a  gigantic 
concentration  of  men  and  artillery  was  completed  in  a  twenty-mile 
sector  opposite  the  city.  Falkenhayn  believed  that  no  first-class  ar¬ 
tillery  effort  had  yet  been  made  against  the  system  of  trenches  in 
the  west  and  that  an  adequate  concentration  of  guns  would  bring 
victory.  On  February  21  the  attack  was  opened  by  a  bombardment 
even  more  terrific  than  that  which  had  preceded  the  campaign 
against  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1915.  “For  twelve  and  a  half  hours 
guns  of  every  calibre  poured  100,000  shells  per  hour  on  a  front  of 
six  miles.  History  had  never  seen  so  furious  a  fire.  It  blotted  out  the 
French  first  lines,  it  shattered  the  communication  trenches,  it  tore 
the  woods  into  splinters,  and  altered  the  very  shape  of  the  hills.”  12 
Then,  after  scouts  had  ascertained  that  the  bombardment  had  ac¬ 
complished  its  work  of  destruction,  after  the  German  guns  had 
changed  their  range  and  placed  a  “curtain  of  fire”  behind  the  French 
trenches,  the  German  infantry  at  a  quarter  to  five  in  the  evening 
moved  forward  and  occupied  the  French  first  line  with  comparative 
safety.  The  Germans  expected  to  be  in  Verdun  in  four  days. 

But  the  Germans  had  miscalculated  the  date  of  their  entrance 
into  Paris  in  1914;  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  again  erred 
in  1916.  Although  Fort  Douaumont,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  defenses 
of  the  city,  was  captured  within  four  days,  Verdun  itself  was  not 
taken.  Petain,  who  had  been  successful  in  conducting  French 
offensives  at  Arras  and  in  Champagne  in  1915,  was  immediately 
put  in  command,  and  reinforcements  were  rushed  to  the  scene.  Re- 

12  J.  Buchan,  A  History  of  the  Great  War,  II,  pp.  547-48. 
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sponding  to  the  battle  cry,  “They  shall  not  pass,”  the  French  held 
on  while  the  conflict  raged  back  and  forth  about  the  city.  With 
only  a  slight  slackening  of  effort  on  either  side,  the  struggle  con¬ 
tinued  through  March,  April,  and  May.  The  snows  of  February 
melted  into  the  sunlight  of  April  and  the  blossoms  of  May,  but  in 
the  Verdun  sector  only  “the  dull  unceasing  rattle  of  the  guns,  the 
fleecy  puffs  of  shrapnel  on  the  ridges,  and  at  times  mushrooms  of 
dark  smoke  told  of  the  struggle.”  With  a  determination  little  less 
than  the  French  the  German  troops  fought  doggedly  on  toward 
their  objective.  In  June  even  Joffre  doubted  whether  Verdun  could 
be  held,  when  the  Germans  got  within  four  miles  of  the  city.  But 
the  French  struck  back,  and  on  June  30  recovered  ground  and 
neutralized  the  German  advantage.  On  the  following  day  the  Brit¬ 
ish  launched  a  drive  on  the  Somme,  and  the  center  of  activity 
shifted  farther  to  the  west  where  the  Germans,  in  turn,  were  now 
forced  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Intermittent  fighting  continued  in 
the  Verdun  sector  during  the  summer  and  fall,  but  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  the  battle  of  Verdun  was  ended. 

The  result  was  a  distinct  victory  for  the  French.  The  Germans 
had  failed  to  achieve  any  of  the  results  which  they  had  expected 
from  their  attack.  They  had  not  broken  the  French  front,  nor  en¬ 
tered  the  city  of  Verdun,  nor  bled  France  to  death.  They  had  not 
even  lured  the  British  into  a  premature  offensive,  as  they  had  hoped. 
They  had  won  a  few  square  miles  of  territory,  but  the  price  they 
had  paid  in  the  irreparable  loss  of  troops  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  gain  which  they  had  made.  Fighting  against  the  French  in 
the  west,  they  discovered,  was  quite  different  from  fighting  against 
an  ill-equipped  foe  in  the  east.  Falkenhayn  was  dismissed,  and 
Hindenburg  was  elevated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  German 
armies,  with  Ludendorff  as  his  assistant. 

While  the  struggle  for  Verdun  was  in  progress,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  naval  engagement  of  the  war  was  fought  in  the  North  Sea. 
As  already  pointed  out,  German  naval  policy  was  not  to  risk  a  de¬ 
cisive  action  until,  by  the  process  of  attrition,  British  forces  had 
been  so  weakened  as  to  give  the  German  fleet  good  prospects  of 
victory.  With  a  view  to  destroying  part  of  the  British  fleet,  Vice 
Admiral  Hipper  with  scouting  forces  was  ordered  to  demonstrate 
off  the  southwest  coast  of  Norway  in  the  hope  of  luring  a  British 
squadron  out.  The  German  battle  fleet,  under  Vice  Admiral  Scheer, 
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was  to  remain  out  of  sight  until  the  British  squadron  appeared, 
when  it  would  rush  in  to  annihilate  it.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
May  31  the  German  fleet  sailed  forth. 

Unknown  to  the  Germans,  however,  the  British  battle  fleet  on 
May  30  was  ordered  to  concentrate  in  the  North  Sea.  Early  in  the 
following  afternoon  the  British  scouting  squadron  under  Vice 
Admiral  Beatty  and  the  German  squadron  under  Hipper  made  con¬ 
tact.  The  latter,  hoping  to  draw  the  British  on,  fell  back  toward 
the  German  battle  fleet  some  fifty  miles  distant.  A  running  engage¬ 
ment  occurred  until  Beatty  discovered  that  he  had  encountered  the 
more  powerful  German  battle  fleet,  whereupon  the  British  light 
squadron  turned  and  attempted  to  draw  the  Germans  toward  the 
British  high-seas  fleet.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  latter  came  in 
sight  and  succeeded  in  placing  itself  between  the  German  fleet  and 
its  home  base.  The  scene  seemed  to  be  set  for  a  gigantic  naval  en¬ 
gagement,  more  than  250  ships  being  present  in  the  two  fleets. 

But  the  German  fleet  maneuvered  with  the  sole  object  of  avoid¬ 
ing  an  engagement  and  returning  to  its  base.  This  the  British  pre¬ 
vented  so  long  as  it  was  light,  and  planned  on  a  decisive  engagement 
on  the  following  day.  During  the  night,  however,  the  German  fleet 
managed  to  cut  its  way  through  a  weaker  section  of  the  British 
battle  line,  and  returned  to  Heligoland.  The  question  of  victory 
was  a  matter  of  dispute  at  the  time,  and  the  battle  of  Jutland  is  still 
being  fought  by  experts.  Nevertheless,  although  the  British  lost 
fourteen  ships  to  the  Germans’  eleven,  and  suffered  more  than  twice 
as  many  casualties,  they  were  left  in  control  of  the  sea.  Only  once 
afterward  did  the  German  high-seas  fleet  venture  forth  from  its 
base  and  then,  upon  being  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
battle  fleet,  it  at  once  returned. 

Meanwhile,  although  German  headquarters  had  vetoed  the  Aus¬ 
trian  suggestion  of  a  combined  Austro-German  attack  upon  Italy 
when  the  proposal  had  been  made  during  the  preceding  winter,  the 
Austrian  general  staff  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  with  its 
own  resources.  Despite  German  protests,  it  chose  as  its  point  of 
attack  the  salient  of  Trentino  which  ran  down  to  the  Lombard  plain 
threatening  the  Italian  left  flank.  The  Austrian  objective  was  to  be 
the  Venetian  plain  through  which  ran  the  two  railway  lines  which 
were  the  main  communications  with  the  Isonzo  front.  If  they  could 
cut  one,  the  Isonzo  army  would  be  crippled  and  compelled  to  re- 
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treat;  if  both,  it  might  be  pocketed  and  disastrously  defeated.  For 
the  projected  drive  a  force  of  about  400,000  men  was  gathered  in 
Trentino  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Archduke  Charles,  heir 
apparent  to  the  Habsburg  thrones. 

On  May  14  the  preliminary  bombardment  began  with  over  two 
thousand  guns  on  a  thirty-mile  front.  The  Italians  fell  back,  suffer¬ 
ing  heavy  casualties.  Cadorna,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian 
armies,  immediately  summoned  his  reserves  to  assemble  around 
Vicenza,  a  stronghold  protecting  the  northern  railway  line  to  the 
east,  but  the  transfer  of  a  new  army  of  nearly  half  a  million  from 
the  reserve  lines  of  the  Isonzo  required  time.  The  Italian  brigades 
strove  heroically  to  hold  back  the  Austrians  in  the  ensuing  days,  in 
some  places  sacrificing  more  than  half  of  their  strength.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  on  June  1  the  Austrian  troops  were  informed  that  only  one 
mountain  remained  between  them  and  the  Venetian  plain,  and  three 
days  later  they  were  only  eighteen  miles  from  Vicenza.  But  by  this 
time  Cadorna  had  received  his  reinforcements,  and  on  June  3  he 
announced  that  the  Austrian  offensive  had  been  checked.  Two 
weeks  later  Italian  troops  repulsed  what  proved  to  be  the  last  of 
the  great  Austrian  attacks,  and  within  a  few  days  Cadorna  began  to 
move  forward  in  a  counter  stroke.  The  Austrian  plan  to  force  the 
retirement  or  capture  of  the  Italian  army  on  the  Isonzo  front  had 
failed. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  relax 
their  efforts  against  the  Italians  in  Trentino  was  the  unexpected 
launching  of  a  Russian  attack  on  the  eastern  front  on  June  4.  The 
Austrian  lines  in  the  east  had  been  weakened  not  only  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  troops  for  use  in  the  Trentino  offensive  but  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  artillery  as  well.  When,  therefore,  the  Russians  suddenly 
attacked  along  almost  the  entire  front  from  the  Pripet  Marshes 
southward  to  Rumania,  they  met  relatively  little  resistance.  Near 
Lutsk  they  broke  through  the  Austrian  lines  and  within  two  days 
opened  a  gap  fully  thirty  miles  wide.  By  June  16,  as  a  result  of 
twelve  days  of  fighting  in  this  vicinity,  they  had  taken  Lutsk  and 
Dubno,  had  advanced  some  fifty  miles  from  their  original  lines, 
and  had  reached  the  Galician  frontier.  Thousands  of  men  had  been 
captured,  together  with  numerous  guns  and  great  quantities  of  war 
material.  Meanwhile,  in  Bukowina,  Czernowitz  was  taken  on  June 
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10;  and  a  week  later  the  Russians  were  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
province. 

By  this  time  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  spectacular  advances  of 
the  whole  war  had  been  made.  But  the  Russian  headquarters  had 
not  anticipated  such  a  sweeping  success  and  failed  to  have  at 
hand  adequate  reserves  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  Ad¬ 
ditional  Teutonic  forces  were  rushed  to  the  threatened  area  from 
the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Balkan  fronts,  and  Austrian  opera¬ 
tions  were  put  more  completely  under  the  control  of  German  head¬ 
quarters.  Opposed  by  German  and  more  trustworthy  Austrian  di¬ 
visions,  the  Russian  advance  slackened.  Some  Russian  gains  were 
made  during  July  and  August  but,  by  the  middle  of  the  latter 
month,  the  drive  had  spent  itself,  and  came  to  an  end  principally 
for  lack  of  war  materials  with  which  to  carry  it  on.  Nevertheless, 
the  gains  of  the  Russians  during  this  period  amounted  to  some  350,- 
000  prisoners  and  400  guns;  and  the  effect  of  their  drive  had  been 
favorably  felt  by  Allied  armies  before  Verdun,  on  the  Somme,  in 
Trentino,  and  along  the  Isonzo. 

Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Russian  offensive,  the  Italians 
succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  Austrians  a  safe  distance  in  Trentino, 
and  then  transferred  their  heavy  guns  to  the  Isonzo  front  where 
they  launched  an  attack  on  August  4.  Five  days  later,  in  spite  of 
stubborn  resistance  by  the  Austrians  on  the  heights  beyond  the  river, 
Gorizia  fell  and  the  immediate  Italian  objective  was  attained.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficult  terrain  in  which  they  operated,  however,  they 
were  still  a  long  way  from  capturing  the  coveted  port  of  Trieste. 

By  now  the  west  front  was  once  more  ablaze,  this  time  the  Allies 
taking  the  offensive.  One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  Germany’s  Ver¬ 
dun  campaign  had  been  to  lure  the  Allies  into  a  counter  stroke. 
German  headquarters  realized  that  the  Allies  were  preparing  to 
make  simultaneous  advances  on  all  fronts  in  1916,  and  greatly 
feared  the  consequences.  They  confidently  expected  that  the  terrific 
German  drive  on  Verdun  would  frustrate  this  plan  by  provoking 
the  Allies  into  a  premature  counter  offensive.  This  in  turn  would 
wreck  the  scheme  for  a  great  simultaneous  advance  and  enable  the 
Central  Powers  to  defeat  it  piecemeal.  But  the  British  had  learned 
by  this  time  not  to  strike  until  ample  reserves  of  troops  and  munitions 
had  been  accumulated  for  a  prolonged  effort.  In  the  first  months  of 
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the  Verdun  drive,  therefore,  no  great  counter  blow  was  delivered  on 
the  west  front,  much  to  the  consternation  of  German  headquarters. 
But  when,  at  length,  Italy  had  checked  the  Austrians  in  Trentino, 
the  Russians  had  put  nearly  half  a  million  Austrians  out  of  action 
by  their  unexpected  drive  in  the  east,  and  the  British  forces  were 
well  equipped  with  all  the  materials  of  war  and  thousands  of  reserve 
troops,13  then,  finally,  the  Allies  determined  to  make  a  supreme  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  west,  and  chose  as  their  field  of  operations  the  valley  of 
the  Somme. 

The  aims  of  the  Allies  were  threefold:  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
Verdun  which  in  June  had  become  terrific;  to  prevent  the  transfer 
of  large  bodies  of  troops  from  the  western  front  to  meet  the  Russian 
advance  in  the  east;  to  exercise  a  steady  and  continuous  pressure 
for  a  long  period  of  time  on  one  definite  section  of  the  German 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  depleting  the  Teutonic  forces.  The  Allies 
had  created  a  military  machine  which  they  believed  at  last  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  During  all  the  last  week  of  June 
they  subjected  the  German  lines  in  the  Somme  valley  to  a  terrific 
bombardment  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  the  opposing  trenches.  In 
that  week  more  munitions  were  used  by  the  big  guns  each  day  than 
the  total  amount  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  war.  Then,  on  July  1,  along  a  twenty-five- 
mile  front  the  Allied  infantry  leaped  to  the  attack.  From  then  until 
November  18,  when  the  weather  finally  rang  down  the  curtain  on 
the  drama  in  the  west,  the  battle  raged  with  only  one  intermission 
in  September.  “Before  July  1  Verdun  had  been  the  greatest  con¬ 
tinuous  battle  fought  in  the  world’s  history;  but  the  Somme  sur¬ 
passed  it  in  numbers  of  men  engaged,  in  the  tactical  difficulty  of 
the  objectives,  and  in  its  importance  in  the  strategical  scheme  of 
the  campaign.” 

To  the  general  public  the  Allied  drive  on  the  Somme  seemed  a 
failure,  for  it  wrested  only  about  120  square  miles  of  territory 
from  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  it  did  succeed  in  doing  three  things. 
It  relieved  Verdun,  and  transferred  the  offensive  in  the  west  from 
Germany  to  the  Allies;  it  held  the  bulk  of  the  German  army  in 
the  west  front;  it  wore  down  the  German  forces  tremendously. 
Although  German  casualties  were  considerably  fewer  than  those 

13  Dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment,  Great  Britain 
in  January,  1916,  had  adopted  a  system  of  conscription. 
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of  the  Allies,  the  situation  was  such  that  the  latter  could  better 
afford  to  suffer  such  losses  than  the  Central  Powers.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  campaign,  the  acute  attrition  of  German  forces,  was 
attained.  Still  more  tangible  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  drive  was 
to  be  given  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

The  German  failure  at  Verdun  and  the  Austrian  failure  in 
Trentino,  followed  by  the  Russian  advance  into  Galicia  and  Buko- 
wina,  the  Allied  drive  on  the  Somme,  and  the  Italian  capture  of 
Gorizia,  all  had  their  effect  on  Rumania  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
remained  a  restless  and  uneasy  neutral.  In  1914  King  Carol  had 
urged  Rumania’s  intervention  on  the  side  of  Austria  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  1883,  but  the  Rumanian  crown  council  had 
overruled  him  in  favor  of  neutrality.  Germany’s  suggestion  that 
Francis  Joseph  should  offer  Rumania  territorial  compensations  was 
vetoed  by  the  Hungarian  premier,  Tisza.  On  the  other  hand,  Rus¬ 
sia’s  offer  of  Transylvania  and  a  guarantee  of  the  territory  in  the 
Dobrudja  which  Rumania  had  recently  taken  from  Bulgaria  like¬ 
wise  failed  to  bring  about  her  intervention.  Russia’s  disastrous  defeat 
in  1915,  followed  by  the  intervention  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Teutonic 
conquest  of  Serbia,  soon  drove  from  the  minds  of  Rumanian  states¬ 
men  any  thought  of  immediate  entrance  into  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies. 

But  with  Russia’s  spectacular  drive  against  the  Austrians  in  June, 
1916,  came  another  change  in  Rumania.  With  every  advance  of 
the  Russians,  Falkenhayn  complained,  the  Rumanian  attitude  toward 
the  Central  Powers  became  less  favorable.  During  the  summer 
Allied  statesmen  negotiated  with  Rumania  in  the  attempt  to  gain 
her  support.  In  the  end  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Rumania  promising  to  the  latter 
the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  Transylvania,  and  Bukowina.  In  addition 
the  Allies  promised  the  simultaneous  assistance  of  both  the  Russian 
forces  in  Bukowina  and  the  Allied  forces  at  Saloniki.  On  August 
27  Rumania  declared  war  on  Austria,  asserting  that  “Rumania, 
governed  by  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  her  racial  interests,  finds 
herself  forced  to  enter  into  line  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  able  to 
assure  her  the  realization  of  her  national  unity.” 

Apparently  the  entry  of  Rumania  gave  the  Allies  a  powerful  re¬ 
cruit.  It  lengthened  the  battle  line  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
east  by  several  hundred  miles;  it  added  some  250,000  trained  sol- 
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diers  to  the  Allied  armies;  it  cut  off  from  the  Central  Powers  the 
grain,  petroleum,  and  other  economic  resources  which  were  so 
much  needed  to  resist  the  British  blockade.  But  all  this  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  Rumania’s  entry  into  the  war  was  not  unex¬ 
pected  to  Germany,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  unwelcome.  Ger¬ 
man  headquarters  guessed  that  she  would  advance  immediately  into 
Transylvania  to  liberate  her  kinsmen,  and  prepared  to  make  her 
pay  dearly  for  this  military  blunder. 

On  August  28  Rumanian  troops,  in  an  effort  to  close  in  on  the 
Austrians  from  the  north  and  the  south,  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Transylvania  at  eighteen  different  points.14  That  they  advanced  not 
to  victory  but  to  defeat  was  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  fatally  short  of  heavy  guns,  airplanes,  machine  guns, 
and  even  rifles,  and  they  had  no  great  reserve  of  ammunition.  Russia 
had  guaranteed  an  ample  supply  of  munitions  but  the  promise  was 
not  fulfilled.  In  the  second  place,  they  failed  to  receive  the  promised 
cooperation  of  th t  Allied  armies.  Russia’s  progress  in  the  Carpathians 
was  counted  upon  to  divert  the  Austrian  left  wing  in  Transylvania, 
and  Sarrail’s  advance  from  Saloniki  was  expected  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Bulgaria;  but  neither  of  these  developments  occurred. 
Exhaustion  of  men  and  munitions,  after  a  four  months’  campaign 
against  Teutonic  troops,  prevented  the  Russian  armies  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  part  of  the  bargain;  and  Sarrail,  with  a  large  but 
heterogeneous  and  poorly  equipped  army  at  Saloniki,  hesitated  to 
strike  northward  in  a  vigorous  offensive  lest  a  hostile  Greek  army 
attack  him  suddenly  from  the  rear. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  her  campaign  Rumania  con¬ 
quered  about  a  quarter  of  Transylvania.  But  Mackensen  was  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  to  command  a  Bulgar-Teutonic  army  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Rumania,  while  Falkenhayn  took  charge  of 
the  Austro-German  forces  facing  the  Rumanians  in  Transylvania. 
Heavy  guns  and  immense  supplies  of  munitions  were  rushed  to  the 
east.  A  simultaneous  advance  on  the  Transylvania  and  Dobrudja 
fronts  then  followed,  and  the  Rumanian  armies  were  soon  in  flight 
for  safety.  By  the  middle  of  October  Transylvania  had  been  cleared 
of  Rumanian  troops,  and  the  invasion  of  Rumania  itself  began. 
Constanza  fell  on  October  22,  Bucharest  on  December  6.  By  the 
middle  of  the  following  month,  the  Central  Powers  had  occupied  all 

14  For  the  Rumanian  front,  see  map,  p.  43. 
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the  Dobrudja,  all  Wallachia,  and  a  portion  of  southern  Moldavia, 
and  had  driven  the  Rumanian  government  to  Jassy. 

The  net  result  of  Rumania’s  entry  into  the  war  thus  seemed  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  Central  Powers.  The  fertile  grain  fields  and  rich  oil 
wells  of  that  unfortunate  country  were  added  to  Mittel-Europa  s 
economic  resources.  The  menace  of  Rumania’s  long-delayed  inter¬ 
vention  was  removed  and  the  Central  Powers  now  held  their  lines 
in  the  east  with  actually  fewer  men  than  had  formerly  been  re¬ 
quired.  Teutonic  prestige,  which  had  been  badly  shaken  by  earlier 
events  of  the  year,  was  once  more  restored.  The  Central  Powers 
determined  to  capitalize  this  latest  achievement,  and  to  seize  the 
favorable  position  created  by  the  fall  of  Bucharest  to  make  a  peace 
offer. 


Peace  Proposals  of  the  Central  Powers 

For  some  months  Germany  had  been  hoping  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  propose  mediation.  Almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  President  Wilson  had  considered  mediation,  and 
in  January,  1915,  he  had  sent  Colonel  E.  M.  House  to  Europe  as 
his  private  and  personal  representative  to  discover,  by  conversations 
with  persons  of  high  authority  in  the  belligerent  countries,  the  pos¬ 
sible  attitude  toward  mediation.  In  1915  Colonel  House  had  found, 
however,  that,  although  everybody  seemed  to  want  peace,  nobody 
was  willing  to  concede  enough  to  get  it;  that  none  of  the  belliger¬ 
ents  was  willing  to  yield  an  iota  of  its  aspirations;  that  France  and 
Germany  especially  wanted  annexations;  and  that  both  the  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers  expected  to  win  the  war  and  to  impose  their 
own  terms.  “Mothers  and  wives,  fathers  and  brothers,”  he  had  dis¬ 
covered,  desired  peace,  but  not  the  governing  groups. 

A  year  later,  in  February,  1916,  Colonel  House  made  another 
move  toward  possible  mediation  when  he  informed  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  in  confidence  that  President  Wilson  was  ready,  on  hearing 
from  France  and  Great  Britain  that  the  moment  was  opportune,  to 
propose  that  a  conference  should  be  summoned  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war;  and  that,  should  the  Allies  accept  this  proposal,  and  should 
Germany  refuse  it,  the  United  States  would  probably  enter  the 
war  against  Germany.  And,  since  the  United  States  was  not  offer¬ 
ing  assistance  merely  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  Allies  to  satisfy 
their  national  aspirations  and  to  destroy  Germany  politically  and 
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economically,  Colonel  House  outlined  what  he  considered  reason¬ 
able  terms  of  peace.15  But  the  Allies  were  determined  to  fight  until 
the  utter  collapse  of  Germany,  were  confident  of  ultimate  victory, 
and  stated  that  the  time  was  premature  for  mediation. 

But,  although  the  Allies  were  not  interested  in  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  proposed  mediation,  the  Central  Powers  had  reached  the  place 
where  they  were  favorably  disposed  toward  peace  proposals.  When, 
for  various  reasons,  President  Wilson  delayed  making  any  open 
proposal  of  mediation,  therefore,  the  Central  Powers  at  length  de¬ 
cided  to  make  one  themselves.  They  believed  that,  in  view  of  their 
decisive  defeat  of  Rumania,  they  would  run  no  risk  of  damaging 
their  prestige  or  showing  signs  of  weakness,  and  that  if  the  Allies 
rejected  their  offer,  the  odium  of  continuing  the  war  would  fall 
upon  them. 

Accordingly,  on  December  12,  less  than  a  week  after  the  fall  of 
Bucharest,  Germany  transmitted  a  note  to  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Japan,  Serbia,  and  Rumania.  Animated  “by  the  desire  to 
stem  the  flood  of  blood  and  to  bring  the  horrors  of  war  to  an 
end,”  the  Central  Powers  proposed  peace  negotiations.  Although  the 
latest  events  had  demonstrated  that  the  war  could  not  break  their 
resisting  power,  they  professed  to  have  no  desire  to  crush  or  anni¬ 
hilate  their  adversaries.  They  felt  sure  that  the  propositions  which 
they  would  bring  forward  in  the  negotiations  would  be  such  as  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  restoration  of  lasting  peace.  But  if,  in  spite 
of  this  offer  of  peace  and  conciliation,  the  struggle  should  continue, 
the  four  Central  Powers  were  resolved  to  carry  it  on  to  the  end, 
“while  solemnly  disclaiming  any  responsibility  before  mankind  and 
history.”  As  to  the  final  outcome  in  the  latter  case,  there  could  be 
little  doubt,  for  Germany  and  her  allies  had  already  given  proof 
of  their  indestructible  strength  in  winning  successes  at  war. 

The  weak  feature  of  the  German  note  was  the  absence  of  any 
definite  terms  of  peace.  In  respect  to  this  matter  Germany  was  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  If  she  proposed  terms  which  would  be 
moderate  enough  to  invite  serious  discussion  by  the  Allies,  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  would  question  the  much-advertised  success  of  the  Cen- 

16  These  included:  (i)  complete  restoration  of  Belgium  and  Serbia;  (2)  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France;  (3)  cession  of  Constantinople  to  Russia;  (4)  surrender  of 
Italia  Irredenta  to  Italy;  (5)  creation  of  an  independent  Poland;  (6)  compensation  for 
Germany  outside  Europe;  (7)  abolition  of  competitive  armaments;  (8)  guarantees 
against  military  aggression. 
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tral  Powers,  and  their  morale  might  be  weakened  or  destroyed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  formulated  terms  in  accordance  with  popular 
expectations  and  the  demands  of  her  military  leaders,  the  Allies 
could  assert  that  peace  with  victorious  Germany  would  mean  a 
Germanized  world,  and  Allied  morale  would  be  enormously 
strengthened.16 

An  official  reply  to  Germany  was  presented  on  December  30  in 
the  collective  name  of  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy, 
Serbia,  Belgium,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  and  Rumania.  The  mere 
suggestion,  without  statement  of  terms,  that  negotiations  should  be 
opened,  was  not,  they  asserted,  an  offer  of  peace  but  a  war  maneuver, 
a  calculated  attempt  to  influence  the  future  course  of  the  war,  and 
to  end  it  by  imposing  a  German  peace.  The  object  of  Germany’s 
overtures,  they  declared,  was  to  create  dissension  in  public  opinion 
in  Allied  countries,  and  to  stiffen  public  opinion  in  the  Central 
Powers,  “already  severely  tried  by  their  losses,  worn  out  by  economic 
pressure  and  crushed  by  the  supreme  effort  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  their  inhabitants.”  They  denied  that  the  Central  Powers  had 
won  the  victory;  the  “War  Map”  of  Europe  represented  nothing 
more  than  “a  superficial  and  passing  phase  of  the  situation,  and  not 
the  real  strength  of  the  belligerents.”  The  Allied  governments,  there¬ 
fore,  fully  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  moment,  but  equally 


16  The  terms  upon  which  the  Central  Powers  would  have  been  prepared  to  take  part 
in  peace  negotiations  were  later  transmitted  in  confidence  to  President  Wilson  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  of  January  29,  1917,  and  are  quoted  by  Count  Bernstorff  in  My  Three  Tears  in 
America,  p.  377.  They  were: 

“The  restitution  to  France  of  that  part  of  Upper  Alsace  occupied  by  her.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  strategical  and  economic  safety-frontier-zone,  separating  Germany  and  Po¬ 
land  from  Russia. 

“Colonial  restitution  in  the  form  of  an  understanding  which  would  secure  Germany 
colonial  possessions  compatible  with  the  size  of  her  population  and  the  importance  of 
her  economic  interests. 

“Restoration  of  those  parts  of  France  occupied  by  Germany,  on  condition  that 
certain  strategic  and  economic  modifications  of  the  frontier  be  allowed,  as  also  finan¬ 
cial  compensation. 

“Restitution  of  Belgium  under  definite  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  Germany,  which 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  means  of  negotiations  with  the  Belgian  Government. 

“Economic  and  financial  settlement,  on  the  basis  of  exchange,  of  the  territory  in¬ 
vaded  by  both  sides,  and  to  be  restituted  by  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

“Compensation  for  German  undertakings  and  private  persons  who  have  suffered 
damage  through  the  war. 

“Renunciation  of  all  economic  arrangements  and  measures,  which  after  the  peace 
would  constitute  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  normal  commerce  and  trade,  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  corresponding  commercial  treaties. 

“The  Freedom  of  the  Seas  to  be  placed  on  a  secure  basis.” 
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conscious  of  its  requirements,  refused  to  consider  a  proposal  which 
was  “empty  and  insincere.” 

The  rejection  of  the  German  proposal  was  followed  by  a  new 
German  note  to  the  neutral  governments,  stating  that  the  Central 
Powers  had  made  an  honest  attempt  to  terminate  the  war  and  pave 
the  way  for  an  understanding  among  the  belligerents;  that  it  had 
depended  solely  on  the  decision  of  the  Allies  whether  the  road  to 
peace  should  be  taken  or  not;  that  the  latter  had  refused  to  take 
this  road,  and  on  them  fell  the  full  responsibility  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  bloodshed.  As  for  the  Central  Powers,  they  would  prosecute 
the  fight  with  calm  trust  and  confidence  in  their  good  cause  until 
a  peace  had  been  gained.  “In  your  just  anger  at  the  boundless 
frivolity  of  our  foes,”  the  Kaiser  proclaimed  to  his  troops,  “in  your 
firm  will  to  defend  our  holiest  possessions,  your  hearts  will  turn  to 
steel.  Our  enemies  have  not  desired  the  hand  of  understanding  I 
have  offered  them.  With  God’s  help  our  arms  will  compel  them 
to  accept  it.”  And  events  in  Russia  during  1917,  it  appeared,  would 
assist  them  in  this  task. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONS  OF  1917 

FOR  centuries  the  Russian  people,  like  a  huge  giant,  had 
been  bound  by  the  harsh  laws  of  their  Lilliputian  monarchs, 
princes,  and  bureaucrats.  For  centuries  they  had  submitted 
to  despotism  and  oppression,  to  ruthlessness  and  exploitation.  But 
during  the  World  War  the  bonds  which  held  them  became  frayed 
and  weak,  the  realization  of  their  own  might  became  strong.  By 
1917  their  patience  and  endurance  were  exhausted.  They  burst  their 
fetters,  destroyed  their  captors,  and  stepped  forth  into  what  they 
believed  was  to  be  liberty  and  peace. 

The  Long  Struggle  for  Freedom 

The  long,  arduous  struggle  of  the  Russian  people  to  gain  po¬ 
litical  freedom  had  achieved  what  has  been  called  the  first  phase 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  1905.  At  that  time  Nicholas  II  had 
promised  to  institute  a  Duma,  or  national  parliament,  composed  of 
representatives  elected  by  practically  universal  suffrage  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  On  October  30,  1905,  he  had  proclaimed  the  “im¬ 
mutable  rule”  that  no  law  would  be  considered  binding  without  the 
consent  of  the  Duma,  that  to  the  people  would  be  given  “the  power 
to  exercise  an  effective  supervision  over  the  acts  of  the  officials.”  But 
the  moment  of  fear  which  had  impelled  the  Tsar  to  issue  this  decree 
passed  away,  and  then  had  come  a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  governmental  clique  to  annul  the  October  Manifesto.  In 
March,  1906,  the  Tsar  had  instituted  an  upper  house  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  members,  one-half  appointed  by  himself  and  the  rest  chosen  by 
various  institutional  organizations,  which  was  to  have  coordinate 
legislative  power  with  the  Duma.  At  the  same  time  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  were  not  to  be 
within  the  power  of  the  Duma,  and  that  foreign  affairs,  the  army, 
and  the  navy  belonged  exclusively  to  his  own  jurisdiction.  Finally, 
after  having  arbitrarily  dissolved  two  Dumas  because  they  had  been 
“a  cruel  disappointment”  to  him,  he  had  promulgated,  in  defiance 
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of  his  October  Manifesto,  a  new  electoral  law  violently  altering  the 
franchise  so  that  control  passed  to  the  conservative  and  the  wealthy 
classes. 

The  Tsar’s  attempts  to  evade  the  performance  of  his  promise 
of  1905  reinvigorated  the  liberal  and  revolutionary  elements  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  in  the  short  period  which  intervened  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  these  elements  crystallized  into 
several  groups.  The  most  moderate  were  the  Octobrists,  so  called 
because  they  demanded  and  would  be  content  with  the  full  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Tsar’s  Manifesto  of  October,  1905.  They  consisted  chiefly 
of  liberal  nobles  who  favored  a  government  in  which  the  Duma, 
though  more  powerful,  should  play  a  subordinate  role  somewhat 
like  the  Landtag  in  Prussia.  More  definitely  liberal  were  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Democrats  or  “Cadets,”  who  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
professional  classes,  university  men,  capitalists,  and  more  progressive 
nobles.  They  demanded  a  wider  franchise,  increased  power  for 
the  Duma,  ministerial  responsibility — in  short,  a  democratic,  parlia¬ 
mentary  monarchy  like  the  British.  These  two  groups  desired  to 
take  progressive  steps  toward  constitutional  rule,  but  preferred  to 
do  this  peaceably  by  means  of  the  existing  representative  system 
which,  although  imperfect,  nevertheless  provided  a  legislative  body. 
They  still  believed  that  the  “unifying  influence  of  Tsardom”  was 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  Russian  national  unity. 

More  radical  in  their  aims  for  Russia  were  the  Social  Democrats 
and  the  Socialist  Revolutionaries.  The  former  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  urban  workingmen  who,  deprived  of  any  real  voice  in 
the  government  and  oppressed  by  an  industrial  system  which  for¬ 
bade  the  organization  of  trade  unions,  were  a  fertile  field  for  so¬ 
cialist  propaganda.  In  consequence,  they  came  to  dream  of  the  time 
when  political  power  might  be  theirs,  when  factories  might  be 
seized,  the  capitalists  turned  out,  and  a  millennium  of  shorter  hours, 
increased  wages,  and  better  conditions  ushered  in.  They  therefore 
sought  to  overthrow  the  empire  in  order  to  erect  in  its  stead  a  so¬ 
cialist  republic.  Back  in  1903  this  party  had  split  into  two  wings, 
the  Bolshevi^i  or  “majority”  and  the  Menshevik}  or  “minority.” 
Originally  they  had  differed  only  in  matters  of  party  organization, 
but  in  the  course  of  years  they  came  to  differ  fundamentally  on  the 
question  of  party  tactics  as  well.  The  Bolsheviks  were  the  extremists, 
opposed  to  any  cooperation  with  bourgeois  parties,  opposed  to  the 
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policy  of  gradual  reform,  in  favor  of  a  cataclysmic  upheaval  which 
should  establish  the  regime  of  the  proletariat.  The  Mensheviks,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  the  moderates,  willing,  if  necessary,  to  bring 
in  the  socialist  regime  gradually  through  the  slow  education  of  the 
masses,  even  with  the  cooperation  of  the  moderately  liberal  groups. 
In  other  words,  the  Bolsheviks  were  more  “revolutionary,”  the  Men¬ 
sheviks  more  “evolutionary.”  Because  of  the  repressive  measures 
of  the  government,  however,  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviks 
were  dispersed  in  foreign  countries  before  1914. 

The  Socialist  Revolutionaries  comprised  the  mass  of  the  peasants 
under  the  leadership  of  a  few  radical  intellectuals.  They  were  chiefly 
interested  in  the  land  problem,  and  sought  to  transform  the  land 
from  private  property  into  “the  property  of  the  whole  people.” 
The  lands  which  the  peasants  had  been  permitted  to  buy  at  the 
time  of  their  emancipation  were  in  1861  inadequate  to  support 
them.  And  though  in  1914  about  three-fourths  of  the  Russian  land 
was  in  peasant  occupancy,  the  steady  increase  in  population  and 
consequent  subdivision  of  estates  left  the  peasants  by  1917  with 
only  about  half  the  land  per  capita  which  they  had  obtained  at  the 
time  of  their  emancipation.  Millions  of  land-hungry  peasants  gazed 
enviously  upon  the  remaining  estates  of  the  crown,  the  church,  and 
the  aristocracy  and  longed  for  the  time  when  they  might  be  seized 
and  parceled  out.  The  Socialist  Revolutionary  platform,  therefore, 
sought  the  destruction  of  both  the  existent  political  and  social  re¬ 
gimes  in  Russia  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasant  masses. 

Influences  Leading  to  the  March  Revolution 

Thus  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  various  forces  were  at 
work  in  Russia  preparing  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  institutions 
of  that  country.  The  more  moderate  sought  merely  to  liberalize 
or  democratize  the  government;  the  more  radical  had  in  mind  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire,  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  more 
or  less  complete  subversion  of  the  social  order.  According  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Kerensky,  a  Socialist  Revolutionary  member  of  the  Duma  in 
1917  and  later  head  of  the  provisional  government,  “but  for  the 
War  the  Revolution  would  have  come  not  later  than  the  spring 
of  1915,  perhaps  even  at  the  end  of  1914.”  In  the  early  summer 
of  that  year  the  working  people  of  St.  Petersburg  were  filled  with 
revolutionary  ideas;  the  capital  was  convulsed  by  revolutionary 
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strikes  and  even  open  street  fighting.  “Demonstrations  and  meetings 
were  held,  tramway  cars  were  overturned,  telephone  and  telegraph 
poles  were  cut  down,  and  barricades  were  built.” 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  war  temporarily  unified  the  Russian 
people.  A  wave  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  the  Tsar  swept  over  the 
empire,  and  in  the  Duma  party  opposition  seemed  to  disappear.  But 
the  unanimity  was  not  for  long.  When  in  the  following  year  the 
Russian  armies  were  driven  back  out  of  Galicia  and  Poland,  patriots 
began  to  denounce  the  incompetence  of  the  military  leaders  and  the 
inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the  government.  And  as  defeat  suc¬ 
ceeded  defeat,  as  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  mounted  into 
the  millions,  as  the  vast  crowds  of  homeless  refugees  poured  eastward 
before  the  retreating  armies,  denunciations  became  louder  and  an¬ 
grier.  From  all  quarters  came  the  insistent  demand  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Duma. 

In  August,  1915,  the  Tsar  so  far  gave  way  to  popular  opinion 
as  finally  to  convene  the  Duma,  and  the  aged  Premier  Goremykin 
announced  that  he  would  give  representatives  of  the  Duma  and  of 
Russian  industry  a  greater  share  in  the  task  of  providing  munitions 
and  food.  This  announcement  failed  to  satisfy  the  liberals,  however. 
As  a  result  the  Octobrists  and  Constitutional  Democrats  organized 
a  bloc  under  the  presidency  of  Paul  N.  Miliukov,  leader  of  the 
latter  group  in  the  Duma.  When  this  bloc  proceeded  to  demand  not 
only  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  punishment  of 
criminally  inefficient  commanders  and  officials,  but  ministerial  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  reform  of  local  administration  as  well,  the  Duma 
was  prorogued.  Serious  riots  in  the  cities  and  strikes  in  the  muni¬ 
tion  factories  ensued. 

In  the  face  of  vigorous  protests  the  Tsar  continued  his  reaction¬ 
ary  policy,  culminating  in  February,  1916,  in  the  elevation  to  the 
premiership  of  Boris  Sturmer,  an  ultraconservative  landed  aristo¬ 
crat,  a  man  of  German  descent  and  of  suspected  pro-German  sym¬ 
pathies,  later  accused  of  deliberately  planning  the  Rumanian  defeat 
as  part  of  his  scheme  for  a  separate  Russo-German  peace.  Patriotic 
sentiment  was  still  further  outraged  when  Protopopov,  a  renegade 
Octobrist,  was  made  minister  of  the  interior.  Meanwhile  the  imperial 
family  had  fallen  beneath  the  spell  of  the  long-haired,  illiterate 
scoundrel,  charlatan,  and  reputed  monk,  Gregory  Rasputin,  who 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  in  close  contact  with  a  pro-German 
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organization  in  Petrograd.1  Gradually  the  conviction  gained  ground 
among  men  of  widely  different  classes  that  certain  “dark  forces” 
were  attempting  to  paralyze  the  country,  that  if  the  German  staff 
itself  were  in  control  of  Russia,  it  could  not  have  brought  to  pass 
conditions  more  to  its  advantage  than  those  created  by  the  Russian 
government.  And  in  the  Duma  in  November,  1916,  Miliukov,  while 
enumerating  instances  of  the  incompetence  of  Stunner’s  govern¬ 
ment,  courageously  reiterated,  “Is  that  treason  or  stupidity?” 

During  1916  both  conservative  and  liberal  groups  in  Russia 
gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  victory  in  war  was  impossible 
so  long  as  the  methods  of  autocracy  prevailed.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  preparations  for  a  cotip  d’etat  were  begun  in  various  circles 
which  included  military  men  of  both  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and 
Duma  members  of  as  high  standing  as  Rodzianko,  the  president. 
Most  of  the  plans  envisaged  the  abdication  of  Nicholas  II.  Little 
headway  seemed  to  be  made,  however.  Although  by  denunciations 
patriots  were  able  to  force  the  resignation  of  Sturmer  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Trepov,  although  by  conspiracy  and  assassination  they  con¬ 
trived  to  remove  Rasputin,  those  who  took  their  places  at  the  head 
of  the  government  or  in  the  counsels  of  the  Tsar  were  of  the  same 
type.  Others  like  Galitzin  and  Protopopov  continued  to  break  up 
public  gatherings,  suppress  newspapers,  and  fill  prisons  with  po¬ 
litical  offenders  and  suspects.  And  always  there  were  evident  the 
inefficiency,  corruption,  and  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  army  with  its  millions  of  peasants  from 
every  part  of  Russia  was  discouraged,  discontented,  and  weary  of 
the  futile  struggle  which  seemed  to  be  waged  not  only  against  the 
Central  Powers  at  the  front,  but  against  the  forces  of  inefficiency, 
corruption,  and  even  treason  in  the  rear.  The  great  bulk  of  Rus¬ 
sian  troops — perhaps  as  many  as  ten  million — never  reached  the 
front  lines  but  were  for  the  most  part  concentrated  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities.2  Here  enforced  idleness  gave  them  plenty  of  time 
to  brood  over  their  privations  and  wrongs  and  become  fertile  ground 
for  revolutionary  propaganda.  According  to  Miliukov  the  army  was 
already  in  process  of  dissolution ,  by  the  winter  of  1916-17.  “Un- 

1  In  September,.  1914,  the  name  of  the  capital  was  changed  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Petrograd. 

2  The  Petrograd  garrison  numbered  160,000. 
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willingness  to  fight,  decline  of  discipline,  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
officers,  desertion  in  the  rear”  were  present.  One  of  the  essentials  for 
successful  revolution — a  discontented  and  disloyal  army — thus  ex¬ 
isted  in  Russia  by  the  spring  of  1917. 

Among  the  masses,  meanwhile,  discontent  and  unrest  were  greatly 
accentuated  by  the  economic  conditions.  The  relative  cost  of  living 
increased  during  the  war  by  leaps  and  bounds.  During  the  winter 
of  1916-17  a  coal  shortage  developed  which  made  itself  felt  in  the 
progressive  closing  down  of  industries  in  which  its  use  was  essential. 
The  transportation  system,  none  too  efficient  at  best,  collapsed  under 
the  strain  of  the  war.  According  to  Kerensky,  passenger  traffic  had 
to  be  stopped  for  weeks  at  a  time  to  enable  military  and  supply  trains 
to  go  through  to  the  front.  Finally,  the  shift  of  millions  of  peasants 
from  the  farms  into  the  armies,3  the  tremendous  demand  for  food  to 
feed  these  armies,  the  peasants’  unwillingness  to  part  with  food 
for  depreciating  paper  currency,  and  the  collapse  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  system,  all  conspired  to  produce  an  acute  food  shortage  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  Short  rations  and  bread  lines  became  more 
and  more  frequent.  In  a  winter  which  was  bitterly  cold,  many  Rus¬ 
sians  were  hungry.  “Bread!”  became  the  dominant  cry. 

Collapse  of  Autocracy 

On  March  8,  1917,  spontaneous  riots  occurred  in  Petrograd  when 
crowds  of  people  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  city  poured 
into  the  streets,  shouting  “Bread!”  On  the  same  day  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thousand  workmen  went  on  strike  and  joined  the  demon¬ 
strating  masses  in  the  streets.  The  more  revolutionary  elements  at 
once  sought  to  turn  the  situation  to  their  advantage  and  soon  red 
flags  and  revolutionary  placards  began  to  appear.  For  the  most  part 
throughout  the  day  order  was  maintained  by  the  28,000  Petrograd 
police,  but  in  the  evening  bakers’  shops  were  looted  by  workmen 
unable  to  get  bread.  During  the  next  day  some  fraternization  began 
between  the  crowds  and  the  troops  of  the  Petrograd  garrison,  who 
gave  assurance  that  the  soldiers  would  not  fire  on  the  people. 

On  Sunday  March  n,  incidents  of  considerable  significance  oc¬ 
curred.  One  of  the  companies  of  the  Petrograd  garrison  mutinied 
when  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and  had  to  be  disarmed  by 

3  It  has  been  estimated  that  14,000,000  soldiers  were  under  arms  in  1917,  in  Russia 
alone. 
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the  Preobrashenslcy  regiment,  the  flower  of  the  Household  troops. 
Rodzianko,  president  of  the  Duma,  telegraphed  to  the  Tsar  who 
was  at  general  headquarters: 

Situation  serious.  Anarchy  reigns  in  the  capital.  Government  is  para¬ 
lyzed.  Transport,  food  and  fuel  supplies  are  utterly  disorganized.  General 
discontent  is  growing.  Disorderly  firing  is  going  on  in  the  streets.  Various 
companies  of  soldiers  are  shooting  at  each  other.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  invest  some  one  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people  with  powers 
to  form  a  new  government.  No  time  must  be  lost.  And  delay  may  be  fatal. 
I  pray  God  that  at  this  hour  responsibility  may  not  fall  on  the  wearer 
of  the  Crown. 

During  the  day  the  military  governor  of  Petrograd  posted  notices 
ordering  the  strikers  to  return  to  their  work;  and  Premier  Galitzin, 
using  a  decree  which  had  been  signed  but  left  undated  by  the  Tsar 
before  he  left  Petrograd,  sent  Rodzianko  an  order  proroguing  the 
Duma,  which  had  been  in  session  only  since  February  27. 

Now  at  length  the  autocratic  edifice  began  to  crumble.  The  strik¬ 
ers,  instead  of  returning  passively  to  work,  organized  the  Soviet 
(Council)  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Deputies,  secured  quarters 
in  the  Taurida  Palace  in  which  the  Duma  met,  and  set  to  work 
organizing  the  masses  and  converting  the  soldiers  to  their  cause. 
Even  the  Preobrashensky  regiment  now  mutinied  and  shot  some  of 
its  officers.  Other  regiments  followed  suit  until  by  noon  25,000  sol¬ 
diers  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  workmen.  By  evening 
of  the  twelfth  revolutionary  workers  and  soldiers  were  in  control 
of  the  capital,  and  former  dreaded  Tsarist  officials  were  either  sur¬ 
rendering  themselves  or  being  arrested  by  the  revolutionary  forces. 

Meanwhile  the  Duma,  while  not  venturing  to  defy  the  Tsar’s  order 
officially,  had  met  “informally”  in  another  chamber  of  the  Taurida 
Palace  and  had  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  temporary  commit¬ 
tee  with  limited  powers.  The  latter,  headed  by  Rodzianko,  on  the 
thirteenth  undertook  to  assume  executive  functions,  and  began  to 
issue  orders  to  the  Petrograd  garrison.  At  the  same  time  the  Petro¬ 
grad  Soviet,  representing  the  “revolutionary  democracy”  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  workers  and  soldiers  of  the  city,  elected  a  temporary  executive 
committee,  with  Tcheidze  as  president  and  Kerensky  and  Skobelev 
as  vice  presidents,  and  began  doing  the  same  thing.  Thus  there  were, 
almost  from  the  beginning .  of  the  revolution,  two  centers  of  au¬ 
thority:  the  temporary  committee  of  the  Duma,  and  the  temporary 
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executive  committee  of  the  Soviet.  From  the  very  first,  therefore,  a 
division  of  authority  existed  to  embarrass  the  revolution. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  amalgamate  the  two  groups  in  a  provi¬ 
sional  government  which  was  projected  on  March  14,  when  the  tem¬ 
porary  committee  of  the  Duma  proposed  a  government  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  bourgeois  ministers,  but  with  two  places  reserved  for 
representatives  of  the  Soviet.  It  was  suggested  that  these  might  be 
given  to  Tcheidze  and  Kerensky  as  ministers  of  labor  and  justice 
respectively.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Soviet,  however,  de¬ 
clared  that  representatives  of  the  Soviet  could  not  take  office  in  the 
provisional  government  because  the  government  and  the  whole  revo¬ 
lution  were  “bourgeois.”  But,  thanks  to  Kerensky’s  influence,  the 
executive  committee  was  overruled  by  the  Soviet  delegates.  Kerensky 
was  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  composed,  however,  primarily  of  members  of  the 
Octobrist  and  Constitutional  Democratic  parties.  Although  Kerensky 
was  the  only  member  drawn  from  the  Left  group,  the  Petrograd  So¬ 
viet  approved  the  government  by  a  vote  of  1,000  to  15. 

On  the  fourteenth  the  Tsar  attempted  to  reach  Petrograd,  but  his 
train  was  compelled  to  stop  because  workmen  had  pulled  up  the 
tracks.  Meanwhile,  he  had  dispatched  an  army  under  General  Ivanov, 
the  hero  of  the  first  Galician  campaign,  to  take  Petrograd,  but  most 
of  his  troops  went  over  to  the  revolution.  On  March  15  the  Tsar  de¬ 
cided  to  give  way  and  grant  a  responsible  ministry,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  demand  was  now  for  his  abdication.  As  to  what  should 
follow  his  abdication,  there  were  differing  views;  but  the  majority 
of  the  temporary  committee  favored  the  regency  of  Grand  Duke 
Michael  during  the  minority  of  the  Tsar’s  son,  Alexis.  Confronted 
with  the  information  that  his  troops  had  deserted  him,  advised  by 
his  generals  that  abdication  was  his  only  possible  course,  Nicholas  II 
at  length  surrendered  his  throne,  requesting  only  that  it  go  directly 
to  his  brother  Michael  rather  than  to  his  young  son,  Alexis. 

But  by  this  time  the  Petrograd  Soviet  was  demanding  a  republic, 
so  that  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Tsar  was  unacceptable.  A 
delegation  of  the  Duma  thereupon  visited  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
and  informed  him  that  the  popular  demand  was  for  his  renunciation 
of  the  regency  and  his  surrender  of  all  powers  to  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  until  a  constituent  assembly  could  decide  upon  the  future. 
The  grand  duke  in  turn  bowed  to  the  revolution,  and  announced  his 
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intention  to  accept  the  supreme  power  only  if  it  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  by  a  constituent  assembly  “elected  on  a  basis  of  equal, 
universal,  and  secret  suffrage.”  He  closed  his  declaration  by  request¬ 
ing  all  Russians  to  obey  the  provisional  government  until  the  meeting 
of  a  constituent  assembly.  The  provisional  government  at  once  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  assumed  all  the  financial  and  treaty  obligations  of  the 
State  incurred  by  the  old  regime. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  first  provisional  government  of 
Russia  the  bourgeois  stage  of  the  revolution  began.  The  ministry 
represented  a  coalition  of  the  moderate  parties.  The  new  premier 
was  Prince  George  Lvov,  creator  and  president  of  the  Union  of 
Zemstvos.  Associated  with  him  as  foreign  minister  was  Paul  N. 
Miliukov,  eminent  historian  and  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  war  minister  was  Alexander  Gutchkov,  leader  of  the 
Octobrists  and  formerly  chairman  of  the  military  commission  of 
the  Duma.  Kerensky,  a  Socialist  Revolutionary,  became  minister  of 
justice.  The  ministry  was  chiefly  representative  of  the  landowning, 
capitalist,  manufacturing,  and  professional  classes — obviously  a  bour¬ 
geois  group.  And  the  aims  of  the  first  provisional  government 
were  distinctly  bourgeois  aims:  the  establishment  of  constitutional, 
democratic,  parliamentary  government,  perhaps  even  a  monarchy; 
the  active  prosecution  of  the  war  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Allies;  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  property;  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  land  question  by  a  constituent  assembly,  but  no  aliena¬ 
tion  of  land  without  compensation;  the  accomplishment  of  all 
changes  in  Russian  institutions  only  through  a  legally  elected  con¬ 
stituent  assembly. 

Nevertheless  there  was  universal  approval  of  the  preliminary  steps 
of  the  provisional  government.  A  general  pardon  for  all  politi¬ 
cal  crimes  resulted  in  the  beginning  of  the  return  of  some  eighty 
thousand  exiles.  Arbitrary  arrest  was  made  illegal,  a  speedy  trial  for 
all  accused  persons  was  guaranteed,  and  capital  punishment  was 
abolished.  The  right  to  organize  labor  unions  and  to  strike  was 
recognized.  Freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  religion  was 
proclaimed,  and  all  legal  discriminations  against  Jews  were  re¬ 
moved.  LocaLgovernment  was  reorganized.  The  constitution  of  Fin¬ 
land  was  reestablished  and  the  independence  of  Poland,  at  that  time 
under  German  control,  was  definitely  promised.  Even  the  attempt 
to  impose  the  Russian  language  by  force  on  the  non-Russian  people 
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of  the  empire  was  abandoned.  To  the  onlooker,  Russia  had  at  length 
apparently  become  one  of  the  liberal  democratic  States  of  the  world. 
Formal  recognition  of  the  new  regime  was  soon  forthcoming  from 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

But  when  the  provisional  government  assumed  the  authority  of 
the  former  Tsarist  government,  even  with  Allied  approval,  it  in¬ 
herited  likewise  “a  terrible  war,  an  acute  food  shortage,  a  paralyzed 
transportation  system,  an  empty  treasury,  and  a  population  in  a  state 
of  furious  discontent  and  anarchic  disintegration.”  The  Russian 
masses  were  inexperienced  in  political  affairs,  and  full  of  Utopian 
ideals.  They  naively  expected  miracles  from  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  meanwhile  proceeded  in  many  places  to  seize  and 
divide  up  the  estates  of  their  landlords  and  wealthy  neighbors.  To 
handle  this  critical  situation,  the  provisional  government  had  a  dis¬ 
organized  and  broken  political  machine  and  an  almost  leaderless 
army,  for  the  authority  of  superior  officers  in  the  central  and  local 
administrations  and  in  the  army  soon  vanished  into  thin  air. 

The  Soviets 

Gradually  the  Russian  masses  began  to  organize  and  to  make 
themselves  articulate.  Following  the  example  of  the  workmen  of 
Petrograd,  they  established  throughout  the  country  extralegal  so¬ 
viets,  chosen  in  the  towns  by  the  factory  workers,  in  the  rural  districts 
by  the  peasant  communes,  in  the  army  by  military  units.  These  so¬ 
viets  were  controlled  largely  by  the  Socialist  Revolutionaries  and 
the  Menshevik  Social  Democrats,  groups  which  were  practically  un¬ 
represented  in  the  provisional  government. 

The  aims  of  the  groups  which  found  representation  in  the  soviets 
were  radically  different  from  those  of  the  provisional  government. 
Both  the  urban  proletariat  and  the  peasants  desired  a  thorough¬ 
going  social  revolution  in  addition  to  political  change.  Both  sought 
the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Specifically,  the  peasants  wanted 
the  great  estates  seized  and  divided  up  without  compensation  to  the 
owners,  while  the  proletariat  hoped  for  the  expulsion  of  the  capital¬ 
ists  and  the  introduction  of  a  socialistic  scheme  of  workers’  control 
in  the  factories.  All  were  war- weary  and  discouraged;  while  not 
at  once  demanding  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  war,  they  did 
desire  a  revision  of  its  aims  and  a  final  peace  “without  annexations 
and  indemnities.”  They  were  eager  for  the  early  convocation  of  a 
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constituent  assembly,  which  they  expected  to  provide  the  panacea  for 
all  their  wrongs. 

But  the  masses,  as  the  weeks  passed  by,  found  little  in  the  policies 
of  the  provisional  government  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  or  to  gain 
their  confidence.  Apparently  the  new  leaders  were  content  merely 
to  change  from  bureaucratic  autocracy  to  middle-class  political  de¬ 
mocracy.  Apparently  they  believed  in  the  sacred  rights  of  property, 
and  had  no  intention  of  handing  the  factories  over  to  the  workers  or 
even  permitting  the  peasants  to  divide  up  the  great  estates.  They 
announced  that  the  final  disposition  of  the  land  question  should  be 
left  to  a  constituent  assembly,  but  apparently  they  were  in  no  hurry 
to  summon  an  assembly,  for  they  neglected  to  appoint  either  time  or 
place  and  made  no  move  to  prepare  the  machinery  for  the  elec¬ 
tions.4  Finally,  the  provisional  government  was  apparently  still  zeal¬ 
ously  imperialistic,  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  war  until  final  victory 
should  bring  Armenia,  Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  eastern  Gali¬ 
cia,  and  the  other  spoils  agreed  upon  in  secret  treaties  in  1915. 

The  masses  had  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  some¬ 
thing  like  a  national  scale  for  the  first  time  when,  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  an  “All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets”  was 
summoned.  Early  in  April,  1917,  nearly  five  hundred  delegates 
representing  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  local  soviets,  thirteen 
divisions  in  the  rear,  and  twenty-six  divisions  and  seven  armies  at 
the  front  gathered  together.  Menshevik  Social  Democrats  and  mod¬ 
erate  Socialist  Revolutionaries  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the 
delegates.  The  chief  influence  in  directing  the  work  and  policy  of 
the  congress  was  exerted  by  the  Social  Democrats,  whose  most  out¬ 
standing  leader,  perhaps,  was  Tseretelli,  a  member  of  the  disbanded 
second  Duma,  an  exile  to  Siberia  under  the  Tsarist  government, 
released  by  the  amnesty  of  the  provisional  government,  and  now 
leader  of  the  Social  Democrats  of  Georgia.  It  was  almost  inevitable 
that  a  clash  in  policies  should  occur  between  a  congress  thus  repre¬ 
senting  the  Russian  masses,  and  the  provisional  government,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

This  All-Russian  Congress  demanded  the  abandonment  of  im- 

4  The  provisional  government  did  appoint  a  special  commission  to  draft  a  suitable 
electoral  law.  But  the  summoning  of  a  constituent  assembly  was  delayed  because  of 
(1)  the  desire  to  democratize  the  local  government  first,  (2)  the  desire  not  to  deprive 
the  soldiers  of  their  votes,  (3)  the  difficulty  of  holding  elections  in  the  midst  of  war 
activities. 
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perialism,  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and 
the  conclusion  of  peace  without  annexations  and  indemnities.  It 
voted  to  continue  the  war  and  to  support  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  but  only  provided  it  adopted  the  views  of  the  congress.  On 
May  1,  however,  Foreign  Minister  Miliukov  sent  a  note  to  the  Allied 
governments  stating  Russia’s  resolve  to  conclude  no  separate  peace, 
but  to  carry  the  war  to  a  “decisive  victory”  in  conformity  with  her 
past  agreements  with  the  Allies.5  This  note  evoked  the  disapproval 
of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  which  apparently  suspected  it  of  imperialis¬ 
tic  connotations,  since  it  said  nothing  about  omitting  annexations 
and  indemnities.  Meetings  of  protest  were  held  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow.  Workmen,  on  leaving  the  factories  in  the  evening,  marched 
in  processions  through  the  principal  streets  bearing  red  flags  with 
inscriptions  hostile  to  the  government,  and  “Down  with  Miliukov!” 
was  the  cry.  A  number  of  regiments  paraded  with  banners  de¬ 
manding  the  resignation  of  Guchkov,  minister  of  war,  together  with 
Miliukov.  The  government  hastened  to  explain  to  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  that  “decisive  victory”  did  not  preclude  Russia’s  renunciation 
of  territorial  conquests.  Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  the  crisis,  both 
Guchkov  and  Miliukov  resigned. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Menshevik  leaders  in  the  Petrograd  Soviet 
had  declined  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  policies  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government,  had  refused  to  cooperate  with  it,  and  had 
sought  merely  to  exercise  upon  it  the  pressure  of  an  opposition.  They 
had  permitted  Kerensky  to  enter  the  government,  but  only  as  a 
member  of  the  Duma,  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Soviet.  Now, 
however,  the  provisional  government  demanded  that  the  soviets 
should  be  officially  represented  in  order  that  they  might  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  share  the  responsibility  of  formulating  policies.  On  May  15 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  finally  decided  to 
participate  in  the  government,  with  the  understanding  that  Russia’s 
foreign  policy  should  be  that  of  “reaching  as  soon  as  possible  a  gen¬ 
eral  peace  without  annexations  and  without  indemnities.” 

A  new  provisional  government  was  now  organized  in  which  the 
Mensheviks  and  moderate  Socialist  Revolutionaries  each  had  three 
representatives.  Lvov  remained  as  prime  minister  and  Kerensky  suc¬ 
ceeded  Guchkov  as  minister  of  war.  The  immediate  result  of  the 

5  Professor  Miliukov  later  admitted  that  this  was  the  weakest  point  in  the  provisional 
government’s  program. 
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change  in  the  government  was  a  reversal  of  Miliukov’s  earlier  an¬ 
nounced  war  policy.  Imperialism  was  definitely  repudiated  in  a 
manifesto  of  the  provisional  government  (May  19)  which  adopted 
as  its  aim  “the  reestablishment  of  a  general  peace  which  shall  not 
tend  towards  domination  over  other  nations  or  the  seizure  of  their 
national  possessions  or  the  violent  usurpation  of  their  territories — 
a  peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities  and  based  on  the  right 
of  nations  to  decide  their  own  affairs.”  Quite  apparently  the  voice  of 
the  soviets  had  been  heard  in  Russia.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  government  was  probably  to  weaken  it,  for  it 
now  lost  the  confidence  of  many  conservatives,  while  failing  to  win 
the  support  of  many  radicals  who  wished  a  ministry  of  socialists  only. 

Lenin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Bolsheviks 

One  explanation  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet’s  decision  to  enter  the 
government  and  to  give  active  support  to  its  policies,  was  the  alarm 
with  which  Menshevik  and  moderate  Socialist  Revolutionary  lead¬ 
ers  viewed  the  increasing  activity  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Although  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  had  found  the  latter’s  organization  prac¬ 
tically  broken  up,  although  they  had  taken  no  serious  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tsar  or  in  the  constructive  work  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  although  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  revolution  they  seem  to 
have  had  no  clear-cut  policy  in  regard  to  the  revolution,  or  the  war, 
or  their  own  actual  seizure  of  power,  they  had  finally  been  galvanized 
into  action  by  the  arrival  of  Nicholas  Lenin  on  the  evening  of 
April  16,  and  his  dramatic  speech  at  the  railway  station  demanding 
a  second  revolution. 

The  real  name  of  this  “plump  little  man,  with  a  high  bulbous  fore¬ 
head,  a  snub  nose,  and  bald  head,”  whose  tremendous  will  power 
and  boundless  energy  so  dominated  the  Bolsheviks  that  he  might  well 
have  said,  “Le  parti  cest  moi,”  was  Vladimir  Ilyitch  Ulianov.  He 
was  born  in  Simbirsk  (now  called  Leninsk)  in  1870,  the  son  of  a 
district  inspector  of  schools  whose  family  descended  from  a  stock  of 
impoverished  nobles.  His  elder  brother,  Alexander,  was  executed 
for  his  part  in  the  attempted  assassination  of  Alexander  III  in  1887, 
and  doubtless  Lenin  was  in  sympathy  with  his  views,  for  he  himself 
was  soon  expelled  from  the  University  of  Kazan  because  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  agitation.  Later  he  passed  the  bar  examinations  in  Petrograd, 
but  soon  gave  up  the  practice  of  law,  joined  a  secret  organization  of 
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professional  revolutionists,  became  a  Social  Democrat,  and  was  even 
exiled  for  a  time  to  Siberia  because  of  revolutionary  activities  among 
the  working  classes  of  the  capital.  The  split  in  the  Social  Democratic 
party  which  occurred  in  1903  was  largely  due  to  Lenin,  who  repudi¬ 
ated  cooperation  with  the  liberals  and  sought  a  violent  outbreak  of 
class  war.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  Lenin  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  Bolshevism.  During  the  revolution  of  1905  he  was 
again  in  Petrograd,  but  his  role  was  rather  unimportant,  his  chief 
endeavor  being  to  incite  violence  and  hostility  against  the  Duma  and 
the  Constitutional  Democrats.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  revolution  he 
left  the  country,  and  from  1906  to  1917  lived  abroad  as  a  professional 
revolutionary,  giving  himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  revolutionary 
organization  and  secret  propaganda. 

The  revolution  of  1917  found  Lenin  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  but 
the  general  pardon  of  political  offenders  proclaimed  by  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  opened  the  way  for  his  return  to  Russia.  Re¬ 
fused  the  right  to  pass  through  territory  of  the  Allies,  he  at  length 
secured  permission  to  cross  Germany  from  the  Kaiser’s  government, 
which  hoped  to  weaken  Russia  by  sowing  dissension  behind  the 
lines.  Upon  his  return  to  Petrograd,  Lenin  immediately  began  his 
attack.  “There  must  be  no  support  of  the  Provisional  Government,” 
he  wrote.  The  food  difficulties,  the  protracted  war,  the  delay  in 
summoning  a  constituent  assembly,  all  these  he  exploited  for  his 
own  ends.  Upon  the  provisional  government  he  placed  the  blame 
for  all  that  went  wrong. 

Gradually  Lenin  gathered  about  him  a  group  of  followers:  doc¬ 
trinaire  fanatics,  masters  of  intrigue  and  propaganda,  ambitious  op¬ 
portunists,  sentimental  visionaries,  crazy  degenerates,  sincere  idealists 
— yet  withal  many  extremely  energetic  and  capable  men  whose 
names,  Zinoviev,  Bukharin,  Chicherin,  Kamenev,  Rykov,  Stalin, 
Dzerzhinsky,  have  since  been  prominent  in  Russian  affairs.  While 
Lenin  unquestionably  held  first  place  in  the  Bolshevik  party,  second 
place  soon  went  to  a  new  recruit,  Leon  Trotsky,  who  did  not  finally 
join  the  Bolsheviks  until  after  the  March  Revolution.  Trotsky,  whose 
real  name  was  Leon  Davidovitch  Bronstein,  was  a  Russian  middle- 
class  Jew  who  had  early  become  imbued  with  revolutionary  ideas. 
Twice  he  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  twice  he  had  escaped.  The 
revolution  found  him  in  New  York  City,  where  he  had  recently 
gone  after  having  lived  in  exile  for  several  years  in  Vienna  and 
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Paris.  When  he  attempted  to  return  to  Russia  he  was  arrested  in 
Halifax,  but  on  the  application  of  Kerensky,  upon  whom  the  Petro- 
grad  Soviet  brought  pressure  to  bear,  he  was  released  and  permitted 
to  sail  for  Russia. 

The  program  which  these  Bolshevik  leaders  offered  was  bound 
to  make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  masses  who,  with  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  announced  change  in  war  aims,  could  see  little  difference 
between  the  policies  of  the  old  and  those  of  the  new  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment.  No  order  for  the  confiscation  and  subdivision  of  the  great 
landed  estates  was  forthcoming.  No  step  toward  the  overthrow  of 
the  capitalistic  system  of  industry  was  taken.  Not  even  a  call  for 
the  early  meeting  of  a  constituent  assembly  was  sent  out.  Instead  of 
these,  what  they  saw  were  vigorous  efforts  to  prepare  for  a  renewed 
military  effort  at  the  front.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bolsheviks  drafted 
a  program  which  called  for  what  the  mass  of  the  people  wanted:  (1) 
immediate  conclusion  of  a  general  peace;  (2)  immediate  confiscation 
of  landed  estates  without  compensation  and  without  delay  for  legal 
forms;  (3)  possession  and  operation  of  factories  by  the  workmen; 
(4)  national  control  of  production  and  distribution;  (5)  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  soviets  of  workmen,  peasants,  and  soldiers  for  all  existing 
agencies  of  government;  (6)  the  exclusion  of  the  propertied  classes 
from  political  rights. 

As  the  first  step  toward  their  ultimate  control  of  the  government, 
the  Bolsheviks  began  proclaiming  and  demanding,  “All  power  to 
the  soviets!”  As  the  second  step,  they  set  out  to  win  control  of  the 
soviets,  in  which  they  were  at  first  only  a  small  minority.  After  the 
formation  of  the  provisional  government  in  May,  they  continually 
denounced  the  “reactionary”  or  “counter-revolutionary”  crimes  of  the 
soviet  ministers  in  the  government;  they  accused  them  of  “conspiracy 
with  the  capitalists”  against  the  proletariat,  and  of  “treason  to  the 
revolution.”  Here  and  there  they  gained  control  of  a  local  soviet, 
but  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  dominate  the  All-Russian  Congress 
of  Soviets  which  met  in  Petrograd  in  June.  In  spite  of  Lenin’s  furi¬ 
ous  attack  on  Kerensky  and  the  provisional  government,  the  Men¬ 
sheviks  retained  control,  and  the  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  government. 

Meanwhile  War  Minister  Kerensky  was  bending  every  effort  to 
prepare  for  a  successful  offensive  against  the  Central  Powers,  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  Russian  victory  would  strengthen  the  provisional  govern- 
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ment  and  raise  the  morale  of  both  soldiers  and  civilians.  Discipline 
was  so  well  restored,  at  least  in  the  southern  divisions  on  the  Austrian 
front,  that  an  offensive  was  projected  for  July.  The  plan  called  for 
local  attacks  to  hold  the  German  troops  in  the  north  while  the  main 
blow  was  delivered  against  the  weaker  Austrian  lines.  But  Russian 
deserters  betrayed  the  plan  to  the  enemy,  so  that  German  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  sent  to  the  Austrian  rather  than  to  the  German  front. 
After  weeks  of  feverish  activity  on  the  part  of  Kerensky  and  his  as¬ 
sistants,  the  Russian  advance  began  at  the  very  close  of  June.  For  a 
few  days  all  went  well.  Thousands  of  prisoners  and  vast  quantities  of 
war  material  were  captured,  and  an  advance  of  some  twenty  miles 
was  made.  Wherever  the  Austrian  lines  were  not  stiffened  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  they  gave  way.  But  on  July  19  a  heavy  concentration  of  Ger¬ 
man  troops  began  a  drive  in  the  direction  of  Tarnopol.  Not  yet  re¬ 
covered  from  the  exhaustion  of  their  own  attack,  the  Russians  fell 
back  under  German  pressure.  Discipline  and  organization  again 
broke  down;  entire  regiments  shot  their  officers  and  refused  to  fight. 
The  whole  Russian  line  in  Galicia  precipitately  took  to  flight,  and  the 
Russian  gains  of  1916  were  completely  wiped  out. 

And  behind  the  lines  things  were  going  no  better.  On  July  16  the 
Bolsheviks  made  their  first  serious  attempt  at  an  armed  uprising  in 
Petrograd.  Part  of  the  Petrograd  garrison,  honeycombed  with  Bol¬ 
shevik  propaganda,  revolted.  In  company  with  armed  workmen  they 
paraded  through  the  city  with  banners  inscribed,  “Down  with  the 
capitalist  ministers,”  “Down  with  the  war,”  “All  power  to  the 
soviets.”  Red  flags  appeared  among  the  crowds  before  the  Taurida 
Palace,  and  speeches  by  Trotsky  and  Zinoviev  were  greeted  with 
thunderous  applause.  From  the  front,  Kerensky  telegraphed  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  government  take  active  steps  to  suppress  the  Bolsheviks, 
and  dispatched  sixty  thousand  loyal  soldiers  to  assist  in  this  task.  After 
two  days  of  desultory  fighting  in  the  streets,  both  the  disloyal  troops 
and  the  Bolsheviks  were  defeated.  While  their  support  in  Petrograd 
was  strong,  the  Bolsheviks  were  still  weak  in  the  country  and  in  the 
army  as  a  whole.  After  this  “reconnoiter”  of  Bolshevik  and  govern¬ 
ment  strength,  Lenin  abandoned  his  cry  for  the  immediate  over¬ 
throw  of  the  provisional  government,  and  decided  that  special  efforts 
must  now  be  made  to  win  not  only  the  Petrograd  garrison  but  the 
whole  army  to  the  Bolshevik  program. 

In  the  midst  of  defeat  at  the  front  and  uprising  in  the  capital,  the 
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provisional  government  itself  passed  through  a  crisis.  Prime  Minister 
Lvov  and  two  other  Cadet  ministers  resigned,  ostensibly  because  of 
unjustified  concessions  granted  by  the  government  to  the  Ukrainians, 
but  apparently  more  because  the  situation  was  getting  out  of  hand 
and  the  soviets  were  attaining  too  much  influence.  Kerensky  was 
immediately  invited  to  form  a  cabinet.  The  Socialists  desired  to  fill 
the  vacancies  without  resort  to  the  Cadets,  but  Kerensky  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  latter  must  be  represented.  In  the  end  a  “nonparti¬ 
san  national”  government  was  created,  including  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  party.  Aside  from  Kerensky,  only  two 
members  of  the  original  provisional  government  still  remained  in  the 
cabinet. 

Kerensky  immediately  took  vigorous  steps  to  strengthen  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Capital  punishment  was  restored,  and  courts-martial  were 
ordered  reestablished  at  the  front.  Military  censorship  was  revived, 
and  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  granted  the  right  to  suppress 
newspapers,  prohibit  meetings,  make  arrests  without  court  warrants, 
and  even  expel  from  Russia  by  executive  order  persons  considered 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  other  Bolshevik  leaders.  Lenin,  dis¬ 
guised  sometimes  as  a  sailor,  sometimes  as  a  soldier,  a  peasant,  or  a 
factory  worker,  was  forced  to  hide  in  the  suburbs  of  Petrograd  or  in 
Finland.  Bolshevik  representation  in  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Petrograd  Soviet  and  in  the  All-Russian  executive  committee  was 
reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Kerensky  hoped  that  a  breach 
had  been  made  in  “the  Lenin  front.” 

But  the  revolution  was  now  threatened  from  another  direction. 
The  July  rising  of  the  Bolsheviks  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  extreme  Right.  “Pale  and  trembling  with  indignation, 
the  respectable  citizen  now  called  for  the  strong  man,”  and  the  forces 
of  reaction  and  militant  monarchism  raised  their  heads.  The  Bol¬ 
sheviks  had  sought  the  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”;  the  conserva¬ 
tives  now  sought  the  dictatorship  of  the  military.  Whether  Kerensky 
himself  was  temporarily  won  over  to  the  plan  has  never  been  con¬ 
clusively  proved;  certain  it  is  that  in  the  end  he  repudiated  the  whole 
affair.  However  that  may  be,  early  in  September,  under  orders  from 
General  Kornilov,  troops  advanced  from  the  front  upon  Petrograd. 
At  the  same  time  Kornilov  dispatched  an  ultimatum  to  Kerensky 
demanding  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Petrograd,  the  resig- 
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nation  of  the  provisional  government,  and  Kerensky’s  immediate 
surrender  to  general  headquarters.  The  latter  refused  to  carry  out  the 
ultimatum,  was  given  dictatorial  power  by  the  cabinet,  dispatched 
emissaries  to  disillusion  Kornilov’s  troops  as  to  their  mission,  and  in 
the  end  arrested  Kornilov  himself. 

The  Kornilov  affair  brought  a  distinct  reaction  toward  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks.  The  mass  of  the  people — peasants,  proletariat,  soldiers — were 
in  deadly  fear  lest  “Tsarist  generals”  might  immediately  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  the  repressive  system  of  the  old  regime.  It  was  ru¬ 
mored  that  Kerensky  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  plot  and  had 
turned  against  it  only  under  pressure  from  the  soviet.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  true,  the  Bolsheviks  seized  upon  the  rumor  and  used  it  so 
effectively  that  within  a  few  days  the  confidence  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  the  provisional  government  was  completely  destroyed.  The 
soviets  became  more  revolutionary.  Within  a  week  after  the  crushing 
of  the  Kornilov  rebellion,  the  Bolsheviks  gained  control  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  for  the  first  time. 

The  moderates  were  waging  a  losing  fight.  The  odds  against  them 
were  too  great.  Russia  was  falling  into  chaos.  The  military  situation 
became  more  and  more  desperate.  Desertions  were  on  the  increase, 
and  the  mass  of  soldiers  threatened  to  leave  the  trenches,  whole  regi¬ 
ments  at  a  time.  The  Germans  continued  to  advance,  captured  Riga, 
and  threatened  Petrograd.  Kerensky’s  government  prepared  to  move 
to  Moscow.  In  the  villages,  where  a  general  seizure  of  land  was  going 
on,  martial  law  was  in  many  cases  proclaimed.  Russia’s  finances  and 
industries  were  sinking  into  a  state  of  collapse.  Food  riots  in  the 
cities  were  frequent.  Reactionary  propaganda,  Bolshevik  propaganda, 
German  propaganda,  separatist  propaganda  were  everywhere  pres¬ 
ent,  and  flourished  in  proportion  as  the  domestic  situation  became 
more  chaotic. 

Then  Kerensky  made  the  fatal  blunder  of  postponing  the  elections 
to  the  constituent  assembly  from  September  30  to  November  25 — fatal 
because  it  still  further  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  masses  in 
him  and  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  who 
claimed  that  the  provisional  government  did  not  really  wish  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  long-sought  popular  reforms.  With  redoubled  energy  the 
Bolsheviks  sounded  their  slogan:  “Peace  to  the  army,  land  to  the 
peasants,  control  of  the  factories  to  the  workmen!”  The  provisional 
government  also  promised  peace,  land,  and  control  of  factories,  but 
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the  difference  was  that  in  the  program  of  the  latter,  the  army  must 
wait  for  the  Allied  decision  to  make  peace,  the  peasants  must  wait 
for  a  constituent  assembly’s  decision  in  respect  to  the  land,  and  the 
workmen  must  share  their  control  with  the  State  authorities.  The 
Bolsheviks  said,  openly  and  bluntly,  “Take  it  now!” 

The  inevitable  result  was  that  the  Bolsheviks  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers  and  strength.  In  September  Trotsky  formed  a  military¬ 
revolutionary  committee  and  began  to  prepare  the  Petrograd  garri¬ 
son  for  another  uprising.  Throughout  the  country  land-hungry  peas¬ 
ants,  who  cared  not  so  much  for  victory  over  Germany  as  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  landlords,  began  to  approve  the  Bolshevik  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  cities  the  workers,  so  long  at  the  mercy  of  their 
government-protected  employers,  became  enamored  of  the  Bolshevik 
promise  of  complete  control  of  industry.  And  the  active  soldiers, 
maltreated,  betrayed,  defeated  in  the  war,  compelled  to  endure  un¬ 
told  hardships,  and  at  the  same  time  yearning  for  the  war  to  end 
in  order  that  they  might  return  to  claim  their  share  of  the  confiscated 
lands,  gladly  enlisted  under  the  Bolshevik  banner  of  peace.  Regiment 
after  regiment  declared  it  would  recognize  only  the  Petrograd  So¬ 
viet’s  commissioners. 

On  October  8  Trotsky  was  elected  president  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet;  two  weeks  later  the  Soviet  passed  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  provisional  government;  and  on  October  25  it  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  war-revolutionary  committee.  Trotsky  became  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee,  and  its  membership  was  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  contact  “with  every  force 
which  might  in  any  way  be  used  when  the  opportune  moment  should 
arrive  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Provisional  Government.”  The  Bol¬ 
sheviks  thus  gained  control  of  the  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  other 
war  material  in  the  Petrograd  military  district.  At  the  same  time  the 
Petrograd  Soviet  under  Bolshevik  control  was  able  successfully  to 
countermand  and  prevent  Kerensky’s  removal  from  the  city  of  a 
great  part  of  the  disaffected  Petrograd  garrison.  The  Mensheviks 
recognized  these  as  probable  steps  toward  the  Bolsheviks’  seizure  of 
power,  but  were  apparently  powerless  to  prevent  them. 

The  November  Revolution 

Lenin  now  made  up  his  mind  that  the  time  to  strike  was  at 
hand.  Late  in  October  he  returned  to  Petrograd  and  held  a  “con- 
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spiratory  meeting”  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Bolshevik  party. 
By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  an  armed  insurrection  against  the 
government  was  decided  upon.  The  occasion  was  to  be  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  which  was  set  for 
November  7.  A  large  majority  of  those  who  had  been  elected  to 
this  congress  were  Bolsheviks  and  there  was  thought  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  congress  would  declare  itself  in  favor  of  power  being 
handed  over  to  the  soviets.  But  the  Bolsheviks  felt  that  such  a  resolu¬ 
tion  must  be  backed  by  force.  Furthermore,  it  was  argued,  an  in¬ 
surrection  under  the  cry  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Congress  of 
Soviets  would  have  a  much  more  effective  appeal  than  one  under  the 
mere  cry  of  seizing  power  for  the  Bolsheviks. 

With  everything  ready  for  the  coup,  therefore,  the  Bolsheviks  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  masses  on  the  evening  of  November  6 :  “The  counter 
revolution  has  raised  its  criminal  head.  The  Kornilovists  are  mo¬ 
bilizing  forces  in  order  to  annihilate  the  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets  and  the  Constituent  Assembly.”  During  the  night  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  of  Petrograd  were  occupied  by  Bolshevik  troops  under 
orders  from  the  war-revolutionary  committee.  Railway  stations,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  offices,  bridges,  power  plants,  and  even  the  Bank 
of  Russia  came  into  their  control.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  an¬ 
other  Bolshevik  proclamation  announced  that  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  overthrown,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  State  had 
been  transferred  to  the  war-revolutionary  committee.  “Long  live  the 
revolution  of  the  workers,  soldiers,  and  peasants!”  At  the  same  time 
a  broadcast  by  radio  announced  the  news,  and  asked  “the  front  and 
the  rear  not  to  give  way  to  provocation,  but  to  support  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  and  the  new  revolutionary  authority,  which  is  going  at  once 
to  offer  a  just  peace,  to  transfer  the  land  to  the  peasants  and  to 
summon  the  Constituent  Assembly.”  Late  in  the  day  the  members  of 
the  provisional  government,  with  the  exception  of  Kerensky  who 
escaped,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  That  same  night  the  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  approved  the  coup  d’etat,  and  passed 
a  resolution  formally  taking  over  the  government,  which  thereupon 
became  the  Soviet  government.  On  the  next  day  the  same  Congress 
established  a  new  provisional  government,  called  “Soviet  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Commissars,”  of  which  Lenin  was  chairman  and  Trotsky  com¬ 
missar  for  foreign  affairs. 
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soon  cleared  of  counter-revolutionary  centers.  Pub- 
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lications  whid  preached  revolt  against  Bolshevik  authority  were 
promptly  suplessed.  Former  soviet  leaders  who  opposed  the  new 
Jrrested.  An  attempted  revolt  of  college  students  in 
ruthlessly  put  down,  the  captured  students  being 
eted,  raisH  on  b—  ^  and  ”  forces  dispatched 

o  overthrow  L  .  .w:. .  viks  and  recapture  Petro^rat 
were  met  at  T^arskoye  Selo,  and  those  that  did  not  desert  to  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  days’  fighting  in  Moscow  and  some  opposition  from  the 
Don  Cossacks,  the  coup  d’etat  met  little  resistance  outside  Petrograd. 
As  in  the  various  French  revolutions,  so  here  the  old  centralized 
system  of  administration  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  capital 
to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs  throughout  the  country.  Besides, 
according  to  Miliukov,  the  “situation  was  so  bad  that,  in  everybody’s 
opinion,  it  could  not  be  made  worse  by  any  new  change.  On  the 
contrary,  a  change  was  looked  for  by  the  population  as  a  chance  for 
improvement.”  Most  of  the  army  leaders,  perhaps  through  fear  of 
being  killed  by  their  soldiers,  eventually  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  government. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  consolidate  their 
position  with  the  masses.  In  the  same  session  in  which  the  Soviet 
of  the  People’s  Commissars  was  created,  decrees  on  peace  and  on 
the  land  question  were  introduced  by  Lenin  and  unanimously 
adopted.  They  were  then  printed  in  huge  quantities  and  sent  broad¬ 
cast  through  the  country.  The  great  landed  estates  were  to  be  handed 
over  immediately  to  local  committees  “pending  the  decision  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.”  About  two  weeks  later  Trotsky  sent  to  the 
foreign  diplomats  in  Petrograd  a  note  stating  that  the  Soviet 
government  intended  “to  propose  to  all  peoples  and  their  respective 
governments  an  immediate  armistice  on  all  fronts,  with  the  purpose 
of  immediately  opening  pourparlers  for  the  conclusion  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  peace,”  and  December  2  was  later  announced  as  the  date  for 
the  opening  of  negotiations.  The  municipal  council  of  Petrograd, 
which  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  separate  peace,  was  first  dissolved 
by  decree  and  then  dispersed  by  sailors  and  the  “Red  Guard.” 

The  Constituent  Assembly  next  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Elections 
were  held  according  to  schedule  on  November  25,  the  vote  being 
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based  on  equal,  direct,  universal,  and  secret  adult  sffrage.  The  as¬ 
sembly,  therefore,  was  more  representative  of  the  Russian  people 
than  any  other  body  which  had  ever  been  called  bgether  in  that 
country.  The  Bolsheviks  had  hoped  to  control  a  majoity  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  but  the  elections  revealed  that  they  actually  reprsented  a  small 
minority  of  the  Russian  people,  A  large  majority  of  thetotal  member- 
-kTvVas  composeu  01  i.tnoc^  1  RevGidutioraries.  From  a 

parliamentary  point  of  view  the  Bolsheviks  should  rk/w  have  turned 
the  administration  of  the  government  over  to  the  Sociaiijt  Revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

But  the  Bolsheviks  had  no  such  idea.  They  intended  either  to 
control  or  to  destroy  the  assembly,  and  managed  to  postpone  its  first 
meeting  from  December  to  January.  Finally,  however,  the  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly,  “the  object  of  the  struggles  and  hopes,  the  symbol  of 
the  people’s  sovereignty  for  so  many  generations  of  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tionaries,”  convened  in  Petrograd  on  January  18,  1918.  Although 
many  of  the  conservative  members  absented  themselves  through  fear 
for  their  personal  safety,  although  the  assembly  met  under  the  men¬ 
ace  of  “Red  Guards,”  the  Socialist  Revolutionaries  were  numerous 
enough  and  courageous  enough  to  block  the  plans  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
Instead  of  the  Bolshevik  nominee,  the  Socialist  Revolutionaries 
elected  their  own  leader,  Tchernov,  president  of  the  assembly.  In  the 
same  spirit  they  voted  down  the  Bolshevik  resolution  that  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  should  be  armed  and  all  other  classes  disarmed.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Bolsheviks  left  the  assembly,  and  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  dissolved  it  by  force,  charging  that  it  was  a  counter-revolutionary 
bourgeois  body. 

Meanwhile  the  disintegration  of  Russia  had  begun.  The  March 
Revolution  had  resulted  in  a  movement  for  autonomy  among  the 
subject  nationalities  of  the  empire;  the  Bolshevik  coup  d’etat  caused 
it  to  become  out-and-out  separatism.  In  the  Baltic  area  Finland, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania  declared  their  independence;  in  southern 
Russia  the  Ukrainian  People’s  Republic  and  the  Moldavian  (Bes¬ 
sarabian)  Republic  were  proclaimed;  at  Tiflis  the  Transcaucasian 
Federal  Republic  first  declared  for  autonomy  but  later  decided  upon 
complete  independence;  at  Tomsk  a  Siberian  Confederation  was 
constituted.  Although  on  November  24  Lenin  issued  a  proclamation 
authorizing  the  various  nationalities  of  Russia  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  into  independent  States,  the  Bolshevik  government  was  loath 
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to  grant  recognition  unless  they  were  controlled  by  the  Bolshevik 
elements  within  them. 

The  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 

By  this  time  the  Bolsheviks  had  begun  to  redeem  their  promise 
to  the  soldiers.  Although  the  Allies  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Bolshevik  peace  proposal,  the  Central  Powers,  which  were 
naturally  eager  to  have  Russia  withdraw  from  the  war,  responded 
with  alacrity.  Negotiations  for  an  armistice  were  begun  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  on  December  3,  and  twelve  days  later  a  definite  truce  was 
signed  between  representatives  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  on  the  other. 

On  December  22  the  first  peace  conference  of  the  war  was  for¬ 
mally  opened  at  the  same  place.  The  task  of  the  Russian  delegates  was 
not  an  easy  one.  They  realized  well  enough  that  military  force 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  They  doubtless  clearly  saw 
that  if  they  resisted  a  peace  dictated  by  the  Central  Powers,  Russia 
would  again  be  invaded,  and  the  Bolsheviks  themselves  might  be 
confronted  by  a  rebellion  at  home  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
been  promised  an  immediate  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
yielded  too  much  or  too  easily,  they  might  prevent  further  German 
invasion,  to  be  sure,  but  they  might  also  bring  upon  themselves  the 
wrath  of  Russian  patriots  for  having  betrayed  the  national  interests. 
Faced  by  this  dilemma,  they  played  for  time.  They  first  secured  a 
suspension  of  the  peace  conference  on  the  pretext  of  enabling  the 
Allies  to  participate,  and  then  in  the  meantime  they  attempted  by 
propaganda  to  incite  the  German  people  to  revolt  against  their  “im¬ 
perialistic”  government.  But  the  Allies  did  not  participate  nor  did 
the  Germans  revolt,  so  that  the  Bolsheviks  failed  to  benefit  by  their 
procrastination. 

The  Bolsheviks  next  desired  to  transfer  the  negotiations  to  Stock¬ 
holm,  where  they  would  be  less  under  the  domination  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers;  but  the  Germans  objected  and  the  conference  was  at 
length  resumed  on  January  10,  1918,  at  Brest-Litovsk.  The  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  to  an  agreement  was  the  treatment  of  the  Russian  territory 
occupied  by  troops  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  Bolsheviks  de¬ 
manded  that  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  should  evacuate 
Poland,  Courland,  and  Lithuania  and  permit  plebiscites  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fate  of  these  regions.  This  the  Central  Powers  refused  to  do, 
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the  Kaiser  ordering  the  German  delegates  to  demand  without  plebi¬ 
scites  not  only  Courland  and  Lithuania  but  Livonia  and  Estonia 
as  well.  As  a  result  of  the  consequent  impasse  the  conference  broke 
up  again  four  days  later  and  adjourned  sine  die,  the  only  positive 
achievement  being  the  extension  of  the  armistice  to  February  12. 

Two  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  Trotsky  handed 
the  Germans  a  note  which  is  considered  unique  among  war  docu¬ 
ments:  “We  are  going  out  of  the  war;  but  we  feel  ourselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  refuse  to  sign  the  peace  treaty.”  But  Germany  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  signed  peace.  On  February  18,  therefore,  German 
armies  on  the  eastern  front  once  more  began  to  advance  into  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  following  day  Lenin  and  Trotsky  capitulated  and  agreed 
to  sign.  The  German  government  now  made  a  new  offer  of  peace, 
more  drastic  than  the  first,  and  attached  a  forty-eight-hour  time  limit 
for  its  acceptance.  Although  some  of  the  more  fiery  Bolsheviks 
counseled  armed  resistance,  Lenin  advised  acceptance  in  order  that 
Bolshevism  might  have  time  to  organize  and  strengthen  itself  within 
Russia. 

Peace  negotiations  were,  accordingly,  once  more  resumed  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  signed  on  March  3,  1918.  Rus¬ 
sia  agreed:  (1)  to  give  up  Poland,  Courland,  and  Lithuania,  and 
to  let  Germany  and  Austria  determine  the  future  status  of  these 
territories  in  agreement  with  their  populations;  (2)  to  evacuate 
Livonia,  Estonia,  Finland,  and  the  Aland  Islands;  6  (3)  to  evacuate 
Ukrainia  and  to  recognize  the  treaty  signed  between  the  Ukrainian 
People’s  Republic  and  the  Central  Powers;  (4)  to  surrender  to 
Turkey  the  districts  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum;  (5)  to  discon¬ 
tinue  all  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  the  territory  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  in  the  territories  ceded  by  the  treaty. 

Thus  the  Bolsheviks  gained  peace  for  Russia,  but  for  a  Russia 
reduced  to  an  area  less  than  that  which  Peter  the  Great  had  in- 


6  These  regions  were  soon  brought  within  the  orbit  of  the  Central  Powers.  In 
April,  19x8,  German  troops  landed  in  Finland  and  not  long  afterward  the  throne  was 
offered  to  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  brother-in-law  of  the  Kaiser.  On  April  21  the 
Kaiser  himself  “accepted”  the  invitation  of  Estonian  Balts  to  be  the  ruler  of  that 
country.  In  March  Germany  recognized  the  independence  of  Lithuania,  which  in  July 
received  Prince  William  of  Urach,  a  younger  member  of  the  ruling  house  of  Wiirttem- 
berg,  as  king.  In  April  German  and  Austrian  troops,  entering  Ukrainia  as  allies,  occu¬ 
pied  the  whole  country  and  established  a  military  dictatorship  under  the  pro-German 
General  Skoropadski. 
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herited  back  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Profoundly  altered  both  po¬ 
litically  and  territorially  by  the  revolution,  Russia  was  finally  “at 
peace”  with  the  world;  and  the  Bolsheviks  were  now  free  to  try 
their  great  experiment — the  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.” 
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WHILE,  toward  the  close  of  1917,  the  Russian  Revolution 
ultimately  operated  to  relieve  the  military  situation  for 
the  Central  Powers  and  to  give  them  renewed  hope  of 
victory,  the  Teutonic  powers  entered  the  year  with  no  such  rosy 
prospects.  Although  they  had  presented  a  bold  front  in  their  pro¬ 
posal  for  peace  negotiations  in  December,  1916,  the  Central  Powers 
realized  that  time  was  running  against  them.  They  had  hoped  by 
a  tremendous  blow  to  capture  Verdun  in  1916  and  to  force  the  Allies 
to  consent  to  a  peace.  But  their  blow  had  been  parried,  and  they 
in  turn  had  been  forced  to  take  the  defensive  on  the  Somme,  on 
the  Isonzo,  and  on  the  Sereth.  Their  attempted  submarine  cam¬ 
paign  had  failed  and  had  had  to  be  abandoned;  their  high-seas  fleet 
had  met  the  British  at  Jutland  and  been  forced  to  flee  for  safety 
to  the  protective  guns  of  Heligoland.  The  Allied  blockade  had  al¬ 
ready  created  such  an  alarming  food  situation  within  their  territories 
that  riots  had  begun  to  break  out  and  a  practical  food  dictatorship 
had  been  established.  In  the  face  of  all  these  developments  the  Central 
Powers  realized  that  their  spectacular  triumph  over  Rumania  counted 
for  but  little;  hence  their  desire  for  immediate  peace  negotiations  at 
the  close  of  1916. 

Intervention  of  the  United  States 

The  Allied  reception  of  their  peace  proposal  had  brought  little 
comfort  to  the  Central  Powers,  and  still  less  did  the  subsequent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Allied  war  aims.  On  December  20,  1916,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  invited  the  various  belligerents  to  state  “their  respective 
views  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  concluded.” 
While  the  Central  Powers  in  their  reply  to  the  President  did  no  more 
than  “propose  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  bellig¬ 
erent  States  at  some  neutral  place,”  the  Allied  Powers  went  into 
greater  detail.  Their  war  aims,  they  said,  implied:  (1)  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  with  the  compensations 
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due  them;  (2)  the  evacuation  o£  the  invaded  territories  in  France, 
Russia,  and  Rumania,  with  just  reparation;  (3)  the  restitution  of 
provinces  formerly  torn  from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against  the  wish 
of  their  inhabitants;  (4)  the  liberation  of  the  Italians,  the  Slavs,  the 
Rumanians,  and  the  Czechoslovaks  from  foreign  domination;  (5) 
the  setting  free  of  the  populations  subject  to  the  bloody  tyranny  of 
the  Turk;  (6)  the  expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
as  decidedly  foreign  to  western  civilization.  The  prospect  of  such 
terms  drove  the  German  government  to  a  new  decision. 

For  some  time  both  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  had  been  urging 
the  resumption  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  They  had  come 
finally  to  the  conclusion  that  only  by  this  means  could  Germany 
force  the  Allies  to  accept  peace.  But  Bethmann-Hollweg  had  wished 
to  try  first  his  peace  proposal,  and  general  headquarters  had  con¬ 
sented.  Toward  the  close  of  December,  however,  Hindenburg  again 
insisted  that  Germany’s  dangerous  economic  and  military  position 
made  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  absolutely  essential.  The 
chancellor  at  length  gave  way,  and  on  January  9  a  German  crown 
council  decided  that  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  should  be  re¬ 
sumed  on  February  1,  1917.  That  this  move  on  the  part  of  Germany 
would  force  the  United  States  to  join  the  Allies,  they  had  little  doubt; 
but  they  believed  that  the  war  would  be  ended  long  before  the 
United  States  could  raise,  train,  equip,  and  place  in  Europe  any  great 
number  of  troops.  Furthermore,  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
United  States  in  case  of  war,  Zimmermann,  undersecretary  for  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  instructed  the  German  minister  in  Mexico  to  propose 
an  alliance  with  that  country  as  soon  as  an  outbreak  of  war  appeared 
certain.  He  was  to  propose  that  Germany  should  give  general  finan¬ 
cial  support,  and  Mexico  should  “reconquer  the  lost  territory  of 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona.” 

On  January  31,  1917,  Germany  announced  that  beginning  the  next 
day  all  sea  traffic  within  certain  zones  adjoining  Great  Britain, 
France.,  and  Italy,  and  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  would,  “without 
further  notice,  be  prevented  by  all  weapons.”  All  vessels,  neutral  or 
belligerent,  were  to  be  sunk  by  German  submarines.  Special  permis¬ 
sion  was  granted  for  one  regular  American  passenger  steamship  to 
sail  in  each  direction  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
each  week,  provided  that  a  number  of  hard  and  fast  rules  were  ob¬ 
served.  Germany  was  confident  that  this  measure  would  “result  in 
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a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  and  in  the  restoration  of  peace  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  so  much  at  heart.” 

American  exasperation  with  the  Central  Powers  had  been  in¬ 
creasing  for  some  months.  Both  groups  of  belligerents  had  been  eager 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  had  carried 
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on  an  active  propaganda  by  means  of  subsidized  newspapers  and 
public  speakers.  But  the  Central  Powers  had  not  been  content  with 
propaganda;  their  diplomatic  representatives  had  further  proceeded 
to  organize  and  support  a  staff  of  conspirators.  Passport  frauds  had 
been  committed,  strikes  had  been  instigated  in  munition  plants,  and 
bombs  had  been  manufactured  for  the  destruction  of  factories  and 
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ships.  Late  in  1915  the  United  States  had  demanded  the  recall  o£ 
the  Austro-Hungarian  ambassador  and  the  military  and  naval  at¬ 
taches  of  the  German  embassy  because  of  their  improper  activities. 
Now,  on  February  3,  the  German  ambassador  was  handed  his  pass¬ 
ports,  and  President  Wilson  announced  to  Congress  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

President  Wilson  did  not  believe  that  Germany  would  actually 
do  with  her  submarines  what  she  had  announced,  and  preferred  to 
await  “overt  acts”  before  taking  further  steps.  Nevertheless,  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  the  German  decree  was  a  practical  embargo  on 
American  shipping,  since  most  shipowners  refused  to  risk  the  loss 
of  their  vessels.  During  the  first  week  following  the  break  in  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  not  a  single  American  ship  left  New  York  for  the 
war  zone.  On  February  26  the  President  pointed  out  to  Congress 
this  practical  embargo  on  American  shipping,  and  asked  for  au¬ 
thority  to  maintain  armed  neutrality  “to  protect  our  ships  and  our 
people  in  their  legitimate  and  peaceful  pursuits  on  the  sea,”  but  the 
measure,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  a 
few  members. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  steamship  Laconia  was  sunk  without  warn¬ 
ing  on  February  26  with  the  loss  of  eight  American  lives.  Three 
days  later  the  “Zimmermann  Note”  to  Mexico,  which  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted  and  deciphered  by  the  British  government,  was  published 
in  the  United  States.  The  President  was  therefore  accorded  popular 
support  when,  on  March  12,  the  government  issued  an  order  for 
arming  American  merchant  ships  by  executive  authority.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  within  a  week  the  sinking  (March  16-17)  °f  three  homeward- 
bound  American  ships  with  the  loss  of  American  lives;  and  by  the 
first  of  April  thirty-five  more  Americans  had  been  drowned.  These 
attacks  undoubtedly  constituted  “overt  acts,”  and  anti-German  senti¬ 
ment  rose  to  a  high  pitch  in  the  United  States. 

On  April  2  President  Wilson  came  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  advised  that  “Congress 
declare  the  recent  course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to 
be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against  the  government  and  people 
of  the  United  States.”  During  the  next  two  days  Congress  adopted  a 
declaration  of  war  by  large  majorities,  and  on  April  6,  1917,  President 
Wilson  issued  a-  proclamation  declaring  that  “a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government.” 
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The  United  States  now  began  the  task  of  preparing  to  aid  the 
Allies  and  to  defeat  Germany.  French  and  British  missions  to  Amer¬ 
ica  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  could  best  assist  by  contribut¬ 
ing  (1)  money,  (2)  food  and  ships  to  convey  food,  (3)  help  against 
the  submarines,  (4)  men.  In  respect  to  the  first,  Congress  on  April  24 
passed  a  War  Finance  Act  authorizing  the  raising  of  seven  billion 
dollars,  and  the  lending  to  the  Allies  of  three  billion.  These  funds 
were  raised  by  “Liberty  Loans.”  By  the  end  of  June  over  one  billion 
dollars  had  been  advanced  to  the  Allies — chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  food,  cotton,  metals,  and  other  war  materials.  By  October 
the  amount  appropriated  to  cover  loans  to  the  Allies  had  risen  to 
the  immense  sum  of  seven  billion  dollars.  America’s  entry  into  the 
war  saved  the  Allies  serious  financial  difficulties  during  the  early  part 
of  1917. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  and 
war  materials  which  could  be  shipped  to  the  relief  of  the  Allies, 
and  to  expedite  their  transportation  to  Europe.  In  July  the  President 
made  Herbert  Hoover  “food  controller”;  in  August  Congress  passed 
food  control  and  shipping  acts.  To  counteract  the  menace  of  the 
submarine,  the  United  States  immediately  seized  all  enemy  mer¬ 
chant  ships  in  American  waters  and  inaugurated,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  tremendous  shipbuilding  program  which  called  for  the 
rapid  construction  of  great  numbers  of  standardized  steel  ships.  In 
addition,  a  considerable  flotilla  of  American  destroyers  was  soon  dis¬ 
patched  to  cooperate  with  the  British  fleet  against  the  German  sub¬ 
marines  in  British  waters. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  upon  Germany,  the  United 
States  regular  army  consisted  of  only  slightly  more  than  165,000  men, 
of  whom  more  than  25,000  were  scattered  in  outlying  possessions 
and  overseas  posts.  In  consequence,  something  less  than  five  full 
divisions  1  were  available  for  dispatch  to  the  front  in  Europe,  where 
divisions  were  numbered  by  the  hundreds.  To  remedy  this  situation 
a  Selective  Service  Act  was  passed  in  May,  authorizing  the  President 
(1)  to  increase  the  regular  army  by  voluntary  enlistment  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  war  strength,  (2)  to  draft  into  Federal  service  the  national 
guard,  and  (3)  to  raise  by  conscription  a  force  of  500,000  men,  with 
500,000  more  if  deemed  necessary.  On  June  5  some  nine  and  one-half 

1  A  division  in  the  United  States  army  consisted  of  28,000  men. 
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million  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  were 
registered,  and  on  July  20  the  drawing  of  625,000  men  to  form  the 
first  selective  army  took  place  at  Washington.  During  the  summer 
the  national  guard  was  mobilized,  but  not  until  September  was  the 
mobilization  of  the  new  national  army  begun.  Germany  was  correct 
in  her  calculation  that  it  would  be  months  after  the  resumption  of  the 
unrestricted  submarine  campaign  before  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  could  play  an  effective  role  in  Europe. 

Military  Campaigns  of  1917 

Meanwhile,  on  the  western  front  the  year  opened  with  the  volun¬ 
tary  relinquishment  of  about  one  thousand  square  miles  of  French 
territory  by  the  German  armies.  As  early  as  November  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  the  retreat  had  been  decided  upon,  and  for  various  reasons. 
The  Allied  drive  on  the  Somme,  although  a  disappointment  to  the 
Allies,  had  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  Teutonic  strength  and  had  badly 
dented  the  German  line.  Further  Allied  gains  at  this  point  might 
endanger  the  whole  Teutonic  western  front.  Allied  superiority  in 
troops  in  the  west  had  risen  to  thirty  or  forty  divisions,  and  retire¬ 
ment  to  a  shorter  and  more  defensible  line  would  enable  the  Central 
Powers  to  meet  this  situation  more  readily.  Finally,  a  strategic  re¬ 
treat  to  a  stronger  line  might  nullify  the  extensive  preparations  which 
the  Allies  were  making  for  a  gigantic  offensive  in  1917.  During  the 
winter,  therefore,  a  fresh  system  of  trenches  was  constructed  in  front 
of  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin,  and  the  new  bulwark  of  defense  was 
christened  the  “Siegfried  Line.”  The  Allies,  however,  persisted  in 
calling  it  the  “Hindenburg  Line.”  In  March  the  Germans  began  to 
withdraw  to  their  new  position,  devastating  the  surrendered  territory 
as  they  went. 

But  the  Germans  were  not  left  long  undisturbed  in  their  new 
positions.  On  April  9  the  British  opened  a  drive  against  the  north 
end  of  the  new  line  along  a  forty-five-mile  front  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arras;  one  week  later  the  French,  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Aisne, 
inaugurated  their  drive  against  the  southern  pivot  of  the  line  with 
Laon  as  the  objective.  During  the  first  three  days  of  the  battle  of 
Arras  the  British  advanced  rapidly,  capturing  one  of  the  most  cher¬ 
ished  German  observation  posts,  Vimy  Ridge,  and  part  of  the  new 
Hindenburg  Line  itself.  Thereafter  the  advance  slowed  down,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  month  the  British  had  taken  more  than  20,000  prison- 
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ers  and  hundreds  of  heavy  guns,  trench  mortars,  and  machine  guns. 
In  respect  to  the  attrition  of  the  German  forces  and  the  decline  of 
their  morale,  it  had  been  even  more  successful.  The  boasted  new 
defenses  had  proved  to  be  no  more  impregnable  than  the  old.  In  an 
attempt  to  hold  them,  Germany  had  been  obliged  to  throw  in  large 
numbers  of  her  best  troops.  The  Central  Powers  were  thus  sustaining 
heavy  losses  and  using  up  their  reserves. 

While  the  battle  of  Arras  was  in  progress  a  new  experiment  was 
tried  by  the  French  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Aisne.  Certain  groups 
in  France  had  become  impatient  with  the  slow,  costly  tactics  used  by 
Joffre,  and  clamored  for  a  change  in  leadership.  As  a  result,  Joffre 
on  December  16,  1916,  had  been  succeeded  as  generalissimo  by  Ni- 
velle,  hero  of  the  Verdun  counter  offensive  of  that  year.  The  latter  be¬ 
lieved  that  new  methods  might  be  discovered  and  that  the  enemy’s 
strength  might  be  broken  by  some  other  means  than  slow  sapping.  He 
envisaged  “limitless  objectives,  the  end  of  trench  fighting,  victory 
within  two  days.”  The  capture  of  Laon  he  looked  for  as  a  result  of  the 
first  day’s  fighting.  Although  his  plan  appeared  doubtful  to  Painleve, 
minister  of  war,  and  to  Foch  and  Petain,  he  was  finally  authorized 
to  try  it. 

But  certain  circumstances  rendered  success  almost  impossible.  In 
the  first  place,  the  terrain  was  difficult  and  practically  everywhere  the 
Germans  held  the  dominating  positions.  In  the  second  place,  the 
enemy  through  the  capture  of  prisoners  with  documents  was  fully 
forewarned.  In  the  third  place,  Nivelle’s  scheme  demanded  fresh, 
enthusiastic,  loyal  troops,  but  “the  French  armies  were  weary,  dis¬ 
pirited,  out  of  temper,  doubtful  of  their  leader,  and  in  the  mood  to 
listen  to  treasonable  tales  .  .  .  Many  had  had  no  leave  for  two  years, 
and  the  small  comforts  which  keep  troops  in  good  humor  had  been 
neglected.”  Finally,  Nivelle’s  purpose  was  to  break  through  a  strong 
enemy  defense,  but  his  methods  differed  little  from  those  already 
used  for  less  ambitious  objectives. 

The  first  day’s  battle,  April  16,  ended  in  driving  sleet;  the  second 
day’s  began  in  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  snow.  By  the  close  of  the 
fifth,  the  French  had  taken  all  the  banks  of  the  Aisne  from  Soissons 
to  Berry-au-Bac,  and  all  the  spurs  of  the  Aisne  heights.  They  had  cap¬ 
tured  21,000  prisoners  and  183  guns.  All  but  sixteen  of  the  fifty-two 
German  reserve  divisions  had  been  thrown  in  to  meet  the  attack. 
But  the  French  themselves  had  suffered  75,000  casualties,  of  whom 
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15,000  were  dead.  And  they  were  still  very  far  from  Laon.  An  abrupt 
reversion  of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  cautious  tactics  of  Petain  and 
Foch  resulted.  Nivelle’s  tactics  had  failed  and  he  fell  from  command 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  risen.  On  April  29,  Petain  was  made  chief  of 
the  general  staff  at  the  ministry  of  war,  and  two  weeks  later  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Nivelle  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  forces  in  France,  Foch  becoming  chief  of  the  general  staff. 

The  needless  sacrifice  of  men  provoked  a  near-crisis  in  the  French 
army.  No  adequate  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  who  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  France  where  they 
spread  despondency  by  the  tale  of  their  needless  sufferings.  The  de¬ 
pression  which  resulted  found  vent  in  mutiny  which,  beginning  about 
May  20,  broke  out  in  ten  divisions.  Petain  immediately  set  to  work 
to  remedy  this  menacing  situation.  Flagrant  abuses  were  reformed; 
more  extensive  leaves  were  granted;  the  comfort  of  the  fighting  men 
was  enormously  increased  with  the  help  of  the  recently  arrived 
American  Red  Cross;  penal  measures  were  few^and  Petain  himself 
in  the  succeeding  two  months  created  a  better  atmosphere  by  visiting 
and  addressing  the  officers  and  men  of  over  one  hundred  divisions. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  however,  the  French  limited  them¬ 
selves  on  the  western  front  chiefly  to  the  policy  of  attrition,  seeking 
by  minor  attacks  to  wear  the  Germans  down  in  man  power,  war  ma¬ 
terials,  and  morale. 

Throughout  most  of  the  summer  and  fall  the  British  carried  on 
operations  in  Flanders  and  eventually  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  important  German  observation  point,  Passchendaele  Ridge.  Late 
in  November,  with  scarcely  any  artillery  preparation  but  aided  by 
a  large  number  of  huge  tanks,  they  started  a  drive  toward  Cambrai. 
Several  villages  were  captured  and  German  occupation  of  Cambrai 
was  rendered  most  precarious.  But  before  the  British  had  consoli¬ 
dated  their  newly  won  position,  they  were  compelled  to  meet  a 
German  counter  offensive  which  forced  them  to  surrender  about 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  they  had  gained.  The  battle  of  Cambrai 
closed  the  campaign  of  1917  on  the  west  front.  While  all  these 
offensives  brought  the  Allies  comparatively  few  miles  of  new  terri¬ 
tory,  they  did  strengthen  the  Allied  lines  and,  more  important  than 
all,  they  inflicted  serious  losses  upon  the  Teutonic  armies,  which,  for 
almost  the  entire  year,  were  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in 
France. 
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Allied  disappointments  in  the  West  were  to  some  extent  balanced 
by  successes  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Near  East.  To  retrieve  the 
British  disaster  at  Kut-el-Amara  early  in  1916,  the  British  forces 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  were  strengthened  by  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  India  and  Great  Britain  and  put  under  the  command  of 
General  Sir  Stanley  Maude.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
preparing  for  an  advance  up  the  Tigris,  and  in  December  the  march 
began.  In  February,  1917,  Maude  recaptured  the  city  of  Kut-el- 
Amara,  where  a  British  army  had  been  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
Turks  only  ten  months  before.  The  British  pursued  the  retreating 
Turkish  army  and  on  March  11  entered  the  coveted  city  of  Bagdad. 
By  so  doing  they  restored  British  prestige  in  the  East,  deprived  the 
Central  Powers  of  one  of  the  famous  goals  of  their  Drang  nach  Osten, 
raised  the  morale  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Allies,  and  correspondingly 
depressed  the  spirits  of  the  Turks. 

Events  elsewhere  were  similarly  depressive  for  Germany’s  ally 
in  the  East.  Another  step  in  the  ultimate  disintegration  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  occurred  when,  on  November  16,  1916,  the  Sherif  of 
Mecca  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Arab  kingdom  of  Hed- 
jaz  and  received  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  Allied  Powers.  The 
moving  spirit  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Arab  revolt  was 
T.  E.  Lawrence,  a  young  Oxford  University  graduate  who  had 
learned  colloquial  Arabic  while  working  in  excavations  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  before  the  war.  Late  in  1916  Lawrence  had 
joined  the  Arabs,  had  won  their  confidence,  had  helped  them  or¬ 
ganize  their  armies,  and  had  persuaded  them  to  cooperate  with  the 
British  against  the  Turks.  Beginning  in  1917,  the  Turks  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  fight  not  only  against  the  invading  Allies,  but  against  the 
revolting  Arabs  as  well. 

The  latter  were  of  considerable  indirect  assistance  to  General 
Murray  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  build  a  rail¬ 
way  across  the  Sinai  peninsula,  preparatory  to  an  advance  into 
Palestine.  The  railway  was  at  length  completed,  but  attempts  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  strongly  intrenched  Turkish  position  at  Gaza  were  repulsed 
in  April  and  May.  During  the  summer  Murray  was  succeeded  by 
General  Allenby,  who  renewed  the  offensive  in  October.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  Beersheba  was  taken  by  a  surprise  attack,  and  five  days  later 
Gaza  fell.  The  British  continued  to  push  northward,  took  Jaffa,  the 
port  of  Jerusalem,  on  November  16,  and  on  December  11  occupied 
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the  Holy  City  itself.  The  year  closed  with  the  British  holding  a  line 
running  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  north  of  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem,  while  in  Mesopotamia  they  had  advanced  to  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Mosul.  Turkey  was  beginning  to  crumble  and,  in 
response  to  the  urgent  pleas  of  the  distressed  Turks,  Teutonic  head¬ 
quarters  rushed  to  their  assistance  a  German  “Asia  corps”  under  the 
command  of  Falkenhayn. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  Allied  forces  at  Saloniki  had  been  prac¬ 
tically  impotent  to  advance  against  the  Central  Powers  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  their  fear  of  the  possible  action  of  Greece  in  their  rear.  The 
year  1917  saw  the  Greek  situation  finally  clarified  and  the  Saloniki 
army  freed  from  this  handicap.  In  1916  Greece  became  divided  in 
allegiance  as  a  result  of  Venizelos’  action  in  repudiating  King  Con¬ 
stantine,  establishing  a  provisional  government  in  Saloniki,  and  de¬ 
claring  war  against  Bulgaria  (November  28).  In  the  closing  months 
of  that  year  she  had  been  further  subjected  to  various  coercive  acts  of 
the  Allies.  Her  navy  had  been  seized,  her  coasts  had  been  blockaded, 
and  Constantine  had  been  compelled  to  transfer  most  of  his  military 
forces  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

Early  in  June,  1917,  Charles  Jonnart  came  to  Greece  in  a  French 
warship  as  high  commissioner  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Immediately 
following  his  arrival,  Allied  forces  occupied  strategic  points  in  Thess¬ 
aly  to  safeguard  the  rear  of  the  Saloniki  forces,  and  French  troops 
seized  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  On  June  11  Jonnart  demanded  both 
the  abdication  of  King  Constantine  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
Crown  Prince’s  right  of  succession.  Constantine  bowed  to  the  in¬ 
evitable,  and  on  the  following  day  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of 
his  second  son,  Alexander.  Within  the  next  two  weeks  Venizelos  was 
recalled  as  premier,  Greece  was  reunited,  and  early  in  July  joined 
the  countries  at  war  with  the  Central  Powers.  The  Allied  forces  at 
Saloniki  were  at  last  freed  from  the  menace  of  attack  from  the  rear. 

War  Weariness  and  War  Aims 

Meanwhile,  three  long  years  of  fierce  and  bloody  fighting  had 
called  into  the  trenches  tens  of  millions  of  men.  Over  four  million 
had  already  been  compelled  to  lay  down  their  lives,  and  other  mil¬ 
lions  had  been  wounded  or  crippled  for  life.2  National  bankruptcy 

2  The  loss  of  life  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  was  greater  than  the  total  death  toll 
of  all  the  important  wars  from  1790  to  1914. 
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plainly  stared  each  country  squarely  in  the  face,  and  future  burdens 
of  taxation  loomed  up  so  large  as  to  demand  the  entire  surplus  of 
peace-time  production.3  And  to  the  masses  it  all  seemed  futile  and 
empty.  Although  the  Central  Powers  had  spectacularly  defeated 
Russia,  Serbia,  and  Rumania,  and  now  held  territories  which  pro¬ 
duced  an  impressive  “war  map,”  Allied  control  of  the  seas  and 
the  world’s  chief  sources  of  raw  materials  made  that  war  map  of 
little  real  significance.  And  although  the  Allies  in  1916  had  finally 
succeeded  in  gaining  superiority  in  man  power  and  war  materials, 
had  been  able  to  wrest  the  offensive  from  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  were  seriously  damaging  their  military  machine,  victory 
now  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  their  grasp  because  of  the  collapse 
of  Russia.  In  all  the  belligerent  countries  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1917  saw  the  masses  war-weary  and  yearning  for  peace. 

The  effect  of  this  war  weariness  in  Russia  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  the  Austrian  Empire  it  was  reflected  in  the  report  of  the 
foreign  minister,  Count  Czernin,  to  Emperor  Charles 4  (April, 
1917),  pointing  out  that  “the  burden  laid  upon  the  population  has 
assumed  proportions  that  are  unbearable,”  that  the  “dull  despair 
of  the  population  increases  day  by  day,”  that  “our  military  strength 
is  coming  to  an  end,”  that  “another  winter  campaign  would  be 
absolutely  out  of  the  question,”  that  “in  the  late  summer  or  in  the 
autumn  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  war  at  all  costs,”  and  that  it 
“will  be  most  important  to  begin  peace  negotiations  at  a  moment 
when  the  enemy  has  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  of  our  waning 
strength.”  It  was  seen  in  the  unrest  and  nationalistic  demands  of 
the  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Yugoslavs,  in  the  downfall  of  the  ministry,  in 
the  weakening  of  the  Dual  Monarchy’s  loyalty  to  Germany,  and 
finally  in  Emperor  Charles’s  secret  overtures  to  France  (March- 
May)  looking  toward  a  separate  peace,  even  at  the  expense  of  grant¬ 
ing  Serbia  access  to  the  sea. 

Within  the  German  Empire  the  same  feeling  was  revealed  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Socialists  who  opposed  the  war,  by 
the  Bavarian  Prince  Rupprecht’s  desire  for  peace,  by  the  conversion 
of  the  Center  party’s  leader,  Erzberger,  from  a  peace  of  conquest 
to  a  peace  without  annexations,  by  unofficial  statements  in  London 
and  Paris  that  the  Kaiser  was  disposed  to  peace,  and  finally  by  the 
Reichstag’s  resolution  (July  19)  that  it  strove  “for  a  peace  of  under- 

3  The  total  cost  of  the  war  for  the  first  three  years  was  about  $90,000,000,000. 

4  He  had  succeeded  Francis  Joseph  in  November,  1916. 
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standing  and  the  permanent  reconciliation  of  the  peoples,”  and  that 
with  such  a  peace  “forced  acquisitions  of  territory  and  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  financial  oppressions  are  inconsistent.”  But  the  Pan- 
Germanists  and  the  general  staff  disagreed  with  the  Reichstag  reso¬ 
lution  and  refused  to  accept  it  as  coming  from  the  entire  country. 
And  since  Germany,  in  the  words  of  Bethmann-Hollweg,  had  now 
come  to  be  governed  by  a  military  dictatorship,  no  definite  steps 
were  taken  to  give  the  resolution  substance. 

War  weariness  in  the  Allied  countries  was  manifested  during 
1917  in  what  has  been  called  the  “defeatist  movement,”  the  essence 
of  which  was  that  peace  could  not  be  won  through  victory,  but 
must  be  attained  through  negotiations — a  “peace  without  victory.” 
Anti-imperialist  Socialists,  bankers  and  capitalists  who  feared  the 
effect  of  endless  war  on  the  world’s  financial  structure,  religious 
leaders,  pacifists,  and  even  some  aristocrats  were  won  over  to  the 
movement,  which  naturally  had  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  heartsick  masses.  In  France  and  Italy  the  tendency  was  especially 
strong.  The  mutiny  in  the  French  army  in  1917  has  already  been 
mentioned.  But  behind  the  lines  newspaper  proprietors,  financiers, 
senators,  and  deputies  became  interested,  and  ex-Premier  Joseph 
Caillaux  was  extremely  active  in  spreading  the  doctrines.  But  the  re¬ 
action  ultimately  came,  valiantly  led  by  the  aged  veteran,  Georges 
Clemenceau,  who  insisted  upon  a  “peace  through  victory.”  Two  min¬ 
istries  fell  as  a  result  of  his  fierce  attacks,  and  he  himself  finally 
became  premier  and  minister  of  war  on  November  16,  1917.  Not 
many  weeks  later  Clemenceau,  in  order  to  crush  defeatism  in  France, 
took  the  drastic  step  of  ordering  Caillaux’s  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
having  endangered  the  security  of  the  State. 

In  Italy  the  defeatist  movement  was  encouraged  by  secret  agents 
of  the  Central  Powers  and  by  representatives  of  the  Russian  Bol¬ 
sheviks.  Both  the  illiterate  peasants  and  the  radical  proletariat  So¬ 
cialists  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines.  Even  the  army  became 
infected.  In  August  rioting  occurred  in  Turin,  one  of  the  chief 
munition  centers,  and  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  sent  to 
quell  the  disorder.  In  consequence,  exemption  from  military  service 
was  canceled  for  many  of  the  munition  workers,  who  were  organized 
into  battalions  and  sent  to  the  Italian  front.  By  chance  they  were 
placed  in  the  very  sector  where  the  Central  Powers  had  decided  to 
strike. 
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During  the  summer  of  1917  the  German  general  staff  took  over 
the  direction  of  operations  on  the  Italian  front.  A  German  general, 
Below,  was  put  in  command  of  an  Austro-German  army  which 
was  sent  to  the  sector  opposite  the  Italian  line  in  the  Julian  Alps. 
Ludendorff,  who  was  the  genius  behind  the  plan,  decided  to  strike 
here  because  a  decisive  blow,  enabling  the  Austro-German  troops  to 
reach  Cividale  and  Udine,  might  cut  off  the  bulk  of  the  Italian 
Second  Army  on  the  Isonzo  north  of  Gorizia  and  all  of  the  Third 
which  held  the  line  from  Gorizia  to  the  Adriatic. 

On  October  24  the  Central  Powers  struck  on  the  Julian  front.  A 
breach  was  made  in  the  Italian  lines  at  Caporetto  and  Teutonic 
troops  rushed  through.  Cadorna  was  forced  to  move  his  headquarters 
from  Udine  to  Padua.  By  the  twenty-eighth  the  Austro-German 
troops  had  reached  the  Friulian  plain,  had  taken  Cividale,  and  were 
menacing  Udine.  The  Italian  Second  Army,  weakened  by  the  dis¬ 
content  and  treason  of  its  recently  acquired  Turin  battalions,  and 
broken  by  the  impact  of  new  Teutonic  tactics,  became  “a  fugitive 
rabble.”  Already  the  enemy  had  taken  100,000  prisoners  from  it,  and 
700  of  its  guns.  That  day,  too,  saw  the  Italian  Third  Army  beginning 
its  desperate  effort  to  escape  capture  by  retreat,  and  that  evening  the 
Austrians  reentered  Gorizia. 

The  plight  of  the  Italian  Third  Army  was  most  serious.  The  Tag- 
liamento  River  was  the  first  halting-place  for  Cadorna’s  retreat,  and 
on  Sunday  the  Third  Army  was  as  far  from  that  river  as  were  the 
advance  forces  of  the  enemy.  For  a  time  it  seemed  doomed.  “A 
million  of  men  were  retreating  along  the  western  highways,  encum¬ 
bered  with  batteries  and  hospitals  and  transport,  while  by  every 
choked  route  peasants  and  townsmen  fled  for  refuge  from  the  Aus¬ 
trian  cavalry.  Units  lost  discipline,  orders  miscarried,  roads  were 
blocked  for  hours,  and  all  the  while  down  from  the  north  came  the 
menace  of  Below,  swooping  southward  to  cut  off  all  retreat.”  But  the 
Third  Army  did  not  fail;  with  heavy  losses  and  by  the  narrowest 
margin  it  won  the  race.  On  November  1  it  was  in  position  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tagliamento  with  the  river  between  it  and 
the  enemy.  Its  successful  retreat  made  an  Italian  stand  possible  and 
deprived  the  Teutonic  forces  of  their  expected  triumph.  As  it  was, 
they  claimed  200,000  prisoners  and  1,800  guns.  But  on  November  3 
a  division  of  Below’s  army  crossed  the  river  and  began  to  move  west 
along  the  edge  of  the  hills.  On  the  seventh  the  Italians  abandoned 
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the  Tagliamento,  halted  temporarily  on  the  Livenza,  and  by  the 
tenth  were  back  on  the  Piave.  Here  the  retreat  ended. 

Meanwhile  French  and  British  reinforcements  were  dispatched 
from  the  western  front.  Diaz  supplanted  Cadorna  as  commander-in- 
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chief.  Italian  boys  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  many  with  little  mili¬ 
tary  training,  were  rushed  to  the  battle  line.  Italian  monitors  off 
the  coast  contributed  their  constant  shelling  to  the  defense.  Dur¬ 
ing  November  and  December  desperate  fighting  continued,  but  the 
Teutonic  advance  was  finally  checked.  The  disaster  had  cost  Italy 
some  800,000  effectives  in  addition  to  great  quantities  of  war  ma¬ 
terials.  Yet  in  the  end  it  aroused  Italy’s  fighting  spirit,  brought  re¬ 
forms  in  her  commands,  and  forced  the  government  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  “civil  front.”  The  aid  of  the  British  and  French 
troops  and  the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  impressed  the 
Italians  with  the  extent  and  good  will  of  the  alliance  of  which  they 
were  a  part.  Finally,  out  of  it  came  the  movement  for  a  unified 
western  command.  Early  in  November  the  premiers  of  France, 
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Great  Britain,  and  Italy  met  at  Rapallo,  and  from  their  conference 
developed  the  Supreme  War  Council  of  Versailles. 

During  the  fourth  winter  of  the  war  Allied  war  aims  were  still 
further  clarified  and  formulated  as  a  result  of  two  notable  addresses 
— that  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  before  the  British  Trade  Unions 
on  January  5,  1918,  and  that  of  President  Wilson  before  the  United 
States  Congress  three  days  later.  The  two  statesmen  were  in  general 
agreement,  and  their  aims  may  be  discussed  in  the  order  of  President 
Wilson’s  famous  “Fourteen  Points,”  destined  to  play  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  final  settlement.  They  were: 

1.  “Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at.” 

2.  “Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial 
waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war.” 

3.  “The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the 
establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations.” 

4.  Reduction  of  national  armaments  “to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  domestic  safety.” 

5.  “A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all 
colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in 
determining  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the 
Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined.” 

6.  “The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a  settlement  of 
all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  cooperation 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an  unhampered  and 
unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  independent  determination  of  her  own 
political  development  and  national  policy.” 

7.  The  evacuation  and  restoration  of  Belgium  without  any  limit  to  her 
sovereignty. 

8.  The  evacuation  and  restoration  of  French  territory,  and  the  right¬ 
ing  of  “the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.” 

9.  A  readjustment  of  Italian  frontiers  “along  clearly  recognizable  lines 
of  nationality.” 

10.  “The  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  development”  for  the 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary. 

11.  The  evacuation  and  restoration  of  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  with  “free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea”  for  Serbia. 

12.  Secure  sovereignty  for  the  “Turkish  portions”  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  security  and  autonomous  development  for  “the  other  nation¬ 
alities  which  are  now  under  Turkish  rule”;  the  permanent  opening  of 
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the  Dardanelles  “as  a  free  passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations 
under  international  guarantees.” 

13.  The  erection  of  an  independent  Polish  State  including  “the  ter¬ 
ritories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations”  with  “a  free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea,”  and  with  an  international  guarantee  of  her 
“political  and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity.” 

14.  The  formation  of  “a  general  association  of  nations  .  .  .  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike.” 

The  British  premier,  in  his  address,  did  not  include  within  his 
war  aims  anything  covering  the  first  three  of  President  Wilson’s 
points.  Neither  did  he  take  a  stand  in  behalf  of  Russia  such  as 
President  Wilson  did  in  his  sixth  point.  Here  Lloyd  George  ap¬ 
parently  let  disappointment  and  vindictiveness  dominate  his  state¬ 
ment  that  “if  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  take  action  which  is 
independent  of  their  Allies  we  have  no  means  of  intervening  to 
arrest  the  catastrophe  which  is  assuredly  befalling  their  country.” 
On  all  the  other  points  of  President  Wilson’s  program,  however, 
he  held  a  practical  identity  of  views,  and  concluded  by  laying  down 
“three  conditions”  for  a  permanent  peace: 

First,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  must  be  reestablished.  Secondly,  a  terri¬ 
torial  settlement  must  be  secured,  based  on  the  right  of  self-determination 
or  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Lastly,  we  must  seek  by  the  creation  of 
some  international  organization  to  limit  the  burden  of  armaments  and 
diminish  the  probability  of  war. 

These  announcements  of  Allied  war  aims  evoked  no  enthusiasm 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Powers,  whose  views  were  set 
forth  on  January  24  in  addresses  by  Count  Hertling,  the  German 
chancellor,  and  by  Count  Czernin,  the  Austrian  foreign  minister. 
On  the  first  four  points  they  admitted  that  “an  understanding  might 
be  reached  without  difficulty.”  The  fourteenth  point  Czernin  ac¬ 
cepted  much  more  whole-heartedly  than  did  Hertling,  the  former 
stating  his  belief  that  it  would  “nowhere  meet  with  opposition  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,”  the  latter  only  grudgingly  conced¬ 
ing  that  “the  Imperial  German  Government  is  gladly  ready,  after 
all  other  pending  questions  have  been  settled,  to  approach  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  basis  of  such  an  association  of  nations.” 

But  not  even  a  grudging  acceptance  was  vouchsafed  the  remaining 
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points.  The  fifth  would  have  to  be  discussed  “at  the  reconstitution 
of  the  world’s  colonial  possessions,  which  we  .  .  .  absolutely  de¬ 
mand.”  Great  Britain  must  “come  to  terms  with  this  proposal”  of 
President  Wilson.  The  question  of  Russia  was  one  which  concerned 
the  Central  Powers  and  Russia  alone,  and  Germany  declined  all 
interference.  She  also  refused  to  agree  in  advance  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  Belgium;  this  question  belonged  “to  the  complex  of 
questions  .  .  .  which  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the  war  and  peace 
negotiations.”  Under  no  circumstances  would  Germany  countenance 
the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  even  the  evacuation  of  France 
“must  take  into  account  Germany’s  vital  interests.”  The  future  of 
Poland  was  a  question  for  the  decision  of  Germany,  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Poland.  In  regard  to  the  remaining  points  Germany  was 
prepared  to  “do  everything  for  the  attainment  of  peace  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  takes  into  account  her  just  claims,”  and  to  give 
her  energetic  support  to  her  “loyal,  brave,  and  powerful  Ally,  Tur¬ 
key.”  The  Allied  war  aims,  Count  Herding  asserted,  reflected  the 
Allies’  belief  that  they  were  the  victors  and  that  it  was  the  Central 
Powers  who  were  the  vanquished. 

The  leaders  of  the  Entente  must  therefore  free  themselves  from  this 
point  of  view  and  this  self-deception.  And  in  order  to  facilitate  this  aim 
I  would  like  to  recall  what  the  position  really  is.  They  may  take  it  from 
me  that  our  military  position  has  never  been  so  favorable  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Our  brilliant  military  leaders  face  the  future  with  undi¬ 
minished  confidence  in  victory.  Unbroken  joy  of  battle  inspires  the  entire 
army — officers  and  men.  .  .  .  God  is  with  us,  and  will  continue  to  be 
with  us. 


Germany’s  Final  Effort 

The  tone  of  Hertling’s  address  reflected  the  new  optimism  which 
was  felt  in  Germany  at  the  opening  of  1918.  During  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  the  previous  year  the  Central  Powers  had  passed 
through  a  critical  period  of  discouragement  and  war  weariness. 
They  had  even  talked  of  a  peace  “without  annexations  and  in¬ 
demnities.”  But  that  had  been  at  a  time  when  they  were  losing 
their  superiority  in  man  power  and  war  materials  on  the  western 
front,  when  they  were  being  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
on  nearly  all  fronts,  when  it  was  beginning  to  be  apparent  that 
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their  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  was  not  going  to  bring  Great 
Britain  to  her  knees  in  a  few  months,  if  ever. 

For  the  submarine  campaign  had  proved  to  be  a  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Central  Powers.  In  the  early  months  of  1917 
Allied  shipping  losses  were  tremendous,  and  the  Teutonic  threat  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  British  people  and  to  the  munitioning  of  the 
Allied  armies  was  extremely  grave.  But  gradually  in  two  ways  the 
menacing  blow  was  countered.  In  the  first  place,  shipping  losses 
were  ultimately  cut  down.  This  was  accomplished  by  weapons  of 
offense  against  the  submarine  itself — the  submarine  chaser,  the  de¬ 
stroyer,  the  decoy  ship,  the  submarine,  the  airplane,  the  bomb,  and 
the  depth  charge;  and  by  methods  of  defense — the  camouflaged 
ship,  the  convoy  system,  and  the  barrage.  In  the  second  place,  Allied 
shipping  losses  were  made  good  by  the  rapid  construction  of  new  ton¬ 
nage,  particularly  in  the  United  States  where  the  construction  of 
standardized  steel  ships  reached  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  a 
completed  vessel  could  be  turned  out  in  seventy  days.  In  the  end, 
German  submarines  were  being  destroyed  about  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  built,  and  Allied  shipping  was  being  constructed  faster 
than  submarines  could  sink  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Italian  disaster  in  the  fall  of  1917  and  Russia’s 
withdrawal  from  the  war  during  the  winter  restored  the  German 
hope  of  ultimate  victory  in  1918.  The  disappearance  of  the  eastern 
front  nullified  the  Allied  campaign  of  attrition,  and  the  Central 
Powers  could  once  more  confront  the  Allies  in  the  west  with  a 
numerical  superiority.  The  defection  of  Russia,  furthermore,  had 
completely  isolated  Rumania,  which  v/as  finally  compelled  to  sign 
a  peace  treaty  with  the  Central  Powers  on  March  7,  1918.  This 
left  Austria-Hungary  free  to  concentrate  practically  her  whole  army 
for  what  should  be  a  decisive  blow  against  the  recently  defeated 
Italians,  while  German  troops  should  finally  smash  the  Allied  line 
in  the  west  and  compel  exhausted  France  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  Allies,  it  appeared,  would  be  unable  to  duplicate  the  sudden 
increase  of  Teutonic  man  power  in  the  west.  France  was  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  she  could  not  even  keep  her  units  at  full  strength. 
The  gaps  in  the  British  armies  occasioned  by  the  late  offensives  of 
1917  had  not  been  adequately  filled;  in  fact,  British  infantry 
strength  in  March,  1918,  was  180,000  less  than  in  the  same  month 
of  the  previous  year.  American  forces,  since  the  landing  of  the  first 
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contingent  in  France  on  June  25,  1917,  had  increased  slowly;  but 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  25,000  men  a  month  it  would  be  many 
months  before  they  could  offset  the  sudden  increase  of  Teutonic 
effectives  in  the  west.  It  was  upon  these  facts  that  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  based  their  expectation  of  victory  in  1918.  In  February 
they  explained  their  plan  to  a  secret  session  of  the  Reichstag  which 
approved  the  undertaking  even  though  it  called  for  German  loss  of 
a  million  and  a  half  men.  By  March  Hindenburg  was  on  the  west 
front  with  the  “whole  German  manhood  for  the  first  time  united 
in  a  single  theater  of  war,  ready  to  strike  with  the  strongest  army 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.” 

The  German  aim  was  to  obtain  a  decision  in  the  field  in  four 
months,  before  the  United  States  could  bring  her  tremendous  re¬ 
sources  and  man  power  fully  to  bear.  As  the  first  step  in  his  cam¬ 
paign,  Ludendorff  proposed  to  isolate  the  British  army  by  rolling 
it  up  from  its  right  and  then  driving  it  into  the  sea  or  holding  it  in 
an  intrenched  camp  between  the  Somme  and  the  Channel.  His  first 
drive,  therefore,  was  to  be  directed  against  that  point  in  the  line 
where  the  British  and  French  forces  met,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  lack  of  unified  command  among  the  Allies  would  lead  to  con¬ 
fusion  here  at  the  moment  of  attack.  German  divisions  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Italian  and  Balkan  fronts,  half  of  the  1920  class 
of  recruits  was  prepared  for  service,  and  some  half-million  men  were 
transferred  from  the  east.  In  addition  to  superiority  of  forces,  he 
counted  further  upon  new  tactics  the  effectiveness  of  which  had 
been  proved  at  Riga  and  Caporetto  in  1917.  The  essence  of  these 
new  tactics  was  the  absence  of  preliminary  massing  of  troops  near 
the  front  and  of  long  artillery  preparations,  the  use  of  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  shock  troops,  and  the  assault  in  open  order  by  a  method 
called  “infiltration.” 

After  preliminary  threats  on  the  Champagne  and  Ypres  fronts, 
the  Germans  on  March  21,  1918,  suddenly  hurled  a  force  of  over 
half  a  million  men  against  a  fifty-mile  sector  between  Arras  and 
La  Fere.  The  British,  outnumbered  three  or  four  to  one,5  gave  way 
and  on  the  second  day  lost  contact  with  the  French  on  their  right. 
It  appeared  that  the  Germans  would  succeed  in  breaking  through 


5  At  Verdun  between  February  21  and  March  21,  1916,  the  French  had  to  face  20% 
German  divisions;  between  March  21  and  April  17,  1918,  the  British  were  attacked 
by  102  German  divisions. 
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the  line  as  they  had  planned.  But  on  the  twenty-sixth  the  gap  was 
again  bridged  and  although  the  British  continued  to  retreat,  their 
line  was  neither  broken  nor  pushed  back  into  the  sea.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  battle  finally  ended  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  British 
had  retreated  some  thirty-five  miles  and  had  suffered  over  300,000 
casualties. 


THE  GERMAN  OFFENSIVES  OF  1918 


One  reason  for  the  extent  of  the  British  disaster  on  the  Somme 
was  Petain’s  reluctance  to  shift  immediately  sufficient  troops  from 
the  French  lines  to  the  British  sector.  One  result  of  the  defeat  was 
the  realization  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  unified  command  of 
all  Allied  forces.  In  the  midst  of  the  retreat  British  and  French 
statesmen  met  and  unanimously  decided,  on  March  26,  to  entrust 
at  once  the  control  of  all  forces  in  the  west  to  General  Foch,  by 
universal  consent  the  master  mind  among  the  Allied  generals. 
Four  weeks  later  he  was  given  added  authority  by  being  made 
“Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies.” 


Acme 


THE  ALLIED  GENERALISSIMO 
Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch 
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At  the  same  time  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  the 
Allied  inferiority  in  man  power.  Great  Britain  passed  a  more  drastic 
conscription  act,  subjecting  every  British  man  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fifty-five  to  military  service;  and  within  a  month  sent 
across  the  Channel  355,000  British  troops  which  had  been  kept  in 
England  to  meet  a  possible  invasion.  By  Herculean  efforts,  during 
May,  June,  and  July  over  675,000  American  soldiers  were  rushed 
across  the  Atlantic  to  France — more  than  twice  the  number  sent  in 
the  whole  preceding  year.  On  April  28  the  first  American  regular 
army  division,  after  long  training  in  quiet  sectors,  began  active  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  Picardy  front. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  9,  shortly  after  the  first  offensive  died  down, 
the  Germans  struck  their  second  blow  against  the  depleted  British 
left  wing  between  La  Bassee  and  Armentieres,  where  there  seemed 
to  be  a  possibility  of  breaking  through  to  the  Channel  ports.  Dur¬ 
ing  April  the  Germans  employed  on  this  sector  forty-four  divisions 
of  the  cream  of  their  army.  But  the  British  troops  responded  to 
General  Haig’s  plea  that  “there  must  be  no  retirement.  With  our 
backs  to  the  wall  .  .  .  each  one  of  us  must  fight  on  to  the  end.” 
And,  although  in  some  places  they  retreated  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles,  the  British  stemmed  the  German  flood,  kept  their  lines  in¬ 
tact,  and  held  the  enemy  far  back  from,  the  coveted  Channel 
ports. 

These  two  tremendous  drives  with  their  spectacular  results  tem¬ 
porarily  encouraged  the  German  people  to  make  still  further  sacri¬ 
fices,  although  the  German  armies  had  already  incurred  something 
over  half  a  million  casualties.  Ludendorff’s  attempts  to  rebuild  his 
forces  with  men  returned  from  hospitals  and  with  boys  of  the  1920 
class  were  suffered  in  silent  anguish  in  the  hope  that  a  “German 
peace”  would  be  won  before  autumn.  By  the  last  week  of  May 
Ludendorff  had  succeeded  in  replacing  more  than  seventy  per  cent 
of  his  losses.  On  the  twenty-seventh  he  struck  his  third  terrific  blow, 
this  time  against  the  French  between  Soissons  and  Rheims.  Within 
two  days  the  Germans  captured  Soissons,  and  on  the  thirty-first  they 
reached  the  Marne  valley,  down  which  they  hoped  to  advance 
toward  Paris.  Now  at  length  the  American  forces  began  to  play  a 
decisive  role.  The  second  division  and  parts  of  the  third  and  twenty- 
eighth  divisions  were  thrown  into  the  line,  and  helped  to  bring  the 
German  drive  to  an  end.  Not  only  did  they  halt  the  Germans;  they 
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recaptured  from  them  some  of  the  positions  which  they  had  already 
taken. 

But  again  the  Germans  had  made  a  tremendous  advance  of  over 
thirty  miles  in  three  days.  They  had  seized  the  Marne  bank  for  ten 
miles  and  had  taken  between  30,000  and  40,000  prisoners.  But  their 
position  was  such  that  it  offered  no  safe  resting  place.  They  must 
continue  the  battle  or  relinquish  their  gains.  So  far  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  two  salients  threatening  Paris;  they  now  sought  to  convert 
them  into  one  by  a  fourth  attack  (June  9-15)  on  a  front  of  twenty- 
two  miles  between  Montdidier  and  Noyon.  But  this  time  the  French 
army,  expectant  and  reinforced,  resisted  firmly  and  stopped  the 
drive  after  an  advance  of  only  six  miles.  In  this  they  were  assisted 
by  the  American  first  division,  which  had  proved  its  metal  earlier 
(May  28)  by  capturing  and  holding  Cantigny. 

No  sooner  had  this  offensive  subsided  in  the  west  than  the  Aus¬ 
trians  launched  what  they  hoped  would  be  a  decisive  drive  against 
the  Italians  on  the  Piave.  But  General  Diaz  learned  of  the  Austrian 
plans,  and  knew  even  the  hour  set  for  the  attack,  which  was  to  begin 
at  three  in  the  morning  of  June  15.  He  therefore  anticipated  the 
assault  by  an  Italian  bombardment  of  the  Austrian  troops  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  seriously  upsetting  their  assembly.  Nevertheless,  promptly 
at  the  designated  hour  the  assault  began,  the  Austrians  attempting 
to  use  the  tactics  which  had  been  so  successfully  employed  by  the 
Germans  in  France.  They  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  with 
nearly  100,000  men  when  suddenly,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  the  flooding  of  the  Piave  turned  that  broad,  shallow  stream 
into  a  raging  torrent  which  swept  away  ten  of  the  fourteen  bridges 
upon  which  they  depended.  On  the  next  day  Diaz  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  began  the  counter  attack.  Within  a  week  the  whole  of  the  west 
bank  of  the  Piave  was  once  more  in  Italian  hands.  Austria,  instead 
of  putting  Italy  out  of  the  war,  had  lost  20,000  prisoners  and  had 
suffered  at  least  150,000  casualties.  It  was  Austria’s  last  great  ef¬ 
fort.  She  was  broken  in  spirit  and  great  numbers  of  her  people  were 
starving.  Mutinies  and  desertions  menaced  her  armies,  and  disruptive 
nationalist  aspirations  threatened  the  empire.  Germany  must  now 
continue  the  struggle  practically  alone. 

But  in  the  west  the  Germans  were  preparing  to  do  this.  They 
planned  a  great  Friedenst&rm,  or  “Peace  Offensive,”  which  was  to 
strike  the  French  line  to  the  east  and  west  of  Rheims,  capture  that 
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city,  split  the  French  front,  cut  the  vital  railway  from  Paris  to 
Nancy,  and  enable  German  troops  to  sweep  down  the  Marne  valley 
to  Paris.  At  midnight  on  Sunday,  July  14,  the  sound  of  great  guns 
to  the  east  told  Paris  that  the  final  struggle  for  her  capture  had  be¬ 
gun.  Four  hours  later,  at  dawn,  the  Germans  began  an  advance, 
the  importance  of  which  was  recognized  by  both  sides.  “If  my 
offensive  at  Rheims  succeeds,  we  have  won  the  war,”  said  Luden- 
dorff.  “If  the  German  attack  at  Rheims  succeeds,  we  have  lost  the 
war,”  admitted  Foch.  The  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Marne  between  Chateau-Thierry  and  Dormans,  but  they  got  little 
farther.  On  the  southeast  an  Italian  corps  blocked  their  way,  while 
on  the  southwest  they  encountered  American  troops  who  not  only 
stopped  them  but  pushed  them  back  across  the  Marne.  East  of 
Rheims  French  and  American  troops  held  back  the  German  rush, 
and  prevented  the  capture  of  the  city.  In  the  three  days’  battle  the 
Germans  advanced  barely  six  miles  at  the  farthest  point.  The  day 
of  their  terrific,  sledge-hammer  blows  was  past.  Paris  was  again 
saved,  and  from  now  on  the  offensive  rested  in  Allied  hands. 

Collapse  of  the  Central  Powers 

For  Foch  was  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  a  general  advance. 
Thanks  to  American  reinforcements,  the  Allies  once  more  had 
superiority  in  rifle  strength,  a  superiority  which  continued  to  increase 
during  the  rest  of  the  war.  In  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne  85,000 
American  troops  participated.  In  the  next  few  months  their  active 
forces  increased  to  over  a  million.  The  decisive  turning  point  in 
the  war  had  come.  Henceforth  the  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  speedy  and  sure.  A  series  of  Allied  offensives  now  began  which 
rolled  back  the  German  armies  without  cessation  until  their  final 
surrender  in  November.  Chateau-Thierry  fell  on  July  21;  in  Au¬ 
gust,  Soissons,  Fismes,  Montdidier,  Bapaume,  and  Noyon  were  re¬ 
captured  and  the  Allies  crossed  the  Somme.  In  six  weeks  they  cap¬ 
tured  130,000  German  prisoners,  2,000  heavy  guns,  and  14,000 
machine  guns. 

On  August  8  a  terrific  Allied  attack,  which  in  three  days  forced 
the  Germans  back  an  average  of  ten  miles  along  the  whole  southern 
side  of  their  salient  toward  Amiens,  convinced  Ludendorff  that  the 
war  could  not  be  won,  and  at  a  conference  at  general  headquarters 
at  Spa  five  days  later  he  advised  the  initiation  of  “peace  feelers.” 
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The  German  chancellor  was  given  a  free  hand  to  act  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  On  August  30  Austria  informed  Germany  that  she  proposed 
to  take  independent  action  looking  to  a  conference  of  all  the  bellig¬ 
erents.  Nine  days  later  the  German  army  chiefs  informed  Chan¬ 
cellor  Herding  that  they  must  have  peace  as  soon  as  possible.  On 
September  15  Austria  issued  an  appeal  “to  all  belligerents  to  send 
delegates  to  a  confidential  and  non-binding  discussion  on  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,”  an  appeal  which  was  declined  by  President  Wilson  on  the 
ground  that  his  terms  had  already  been  stated. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  Austrian  proposal,  the  Allied  forces  on 
the  Saloniki  front  began  their  oft-delayed  advance.  In  the  battle  of 
the  Vardar,  Serbian,  French,  British,  and  Greek  troops  attacked  the 
Bulgarians,  who  were  soon  routed  and  forced  to  retreat.  As  soon  as 
Bulgarian  territory  was  actually  invaded,  the  Bulgarian  govern¬ 
ment  immediately  sued  for  an  armistice  which  was  signed  four 
days  later.  On  September  30  the  first  of  the  Central  Powers  went 
out  of  the  war.  Her  means  of  transportation,  now  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Allies,  opened  the  way  for  an  attack  upon  Turkey  from 
the  west.  But  Turkey  did  not  wait  for  any  such  eventuality.  Cut 
off  from  the  Central  Powers,  driven  back  three  hundred  miles  by 
a  rapid  Allied  advance  which  captured  Damascus,  Beirut,  Tripoli, 
and  Aleppo  in  the  single  month  of  October,  fearful  for  the  safety 
of  Mosul  in  Mesopotamia  and  Adrianople  in  Thrace,  the  Turks 
likewise  appealed  for  an  armistice,  and  went  out  of  the  war  on 
October  31. 

Meanwhile  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  in  dire  straits.  The  defection 
of  Bulgaria  threw  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Balkan  front  on 
weakened  Austro-German  forces  which  could  offer  but  feeble  re¬ 
sistance.  On  October  12  they  lost  Nish,  and  two  days  later  Durazzo 
and  Novibazar.  By  the  nineteenth  their  line  near  the  Rumanian 
frontier  was  back  on  the  Danube.  On  the  twenty-fourth  the  Allies 
launched  an  attack  in  Trentino  and  on  the  Piave,  which  resulted  a 
week  later  in  the  complete  routing  of  the  Austrian  forces  on  these 
fronts.  Already  independence  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  the  Czechoslovaks,  the  German-Austrians,  the  Yugoslavs, 
and  the  Poles.  On  November  1  the  Serbians  recaptured  Belgrade; 
two' days  later  the  Italians  made  their  triumphal  entry  into  Trieste. 
On  that  same  day  (November  3)  the  Habsburgs,  beset  behind  and 
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before,  capitulated  and  signed  an  armistice  with  the  Allied  Powers. 
Of  Mittel-Europa,  Germany  alone  remained  a  belligerent. 

In  September  the  Germans  were  back  on  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
having  suffered  a  million  and  a  half  casualties  since  they  had  left 
it  less  than  six  months  earlier.  The  Allies  continued  their  attacks 
unceasingly.  The  American  first  army,  which  had  been  organized 
and  placed  under  the  personal  command  of  General  Pershing,  in 
September  undertook  its  first  major  operation.  Between  the  twelfth 
and  the  sixteenth  something  over  half  a  million  American  soldiers 
wiped  out  the  long-standing  St.  Mihiel  salient.  Farther  west  the  Allied 
troops  smashed  through  the  Hindenburg  Line,  and  drove  the  Ger¬ 
mans  back  out  of  Peronne,  Lens,  and  Dixmude. 

By  September  28  Ludendorff  concluded  that  all  was  lost,  and  so 
informed  the  Kaiser  at  a  conference  at  Spa  the  next  day.6  On  the 
thirtieth  Hertling  resigned  as  chancellor  and  the  Kaiser  announced 
that  “the  German  people  shall  cooperate  more  effectively  than 
hitherto  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Fatherland.”  On  October  1 
Hindenburg  insisted  that  a  peace  offer  should  be  made  at  once,  and 
two  days  later  made  his  demand  more  peremptory.  The  Kaiser  now 
appointed  Prince  Max  of  Baden  German  chancellor,  with  a  coali¬ 
tion  ministry  admitting  two  Socialists  into  the  government  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  empire.  On  the  following  day  the  new 
government  sent  a  note  to  President  Wilson  appealing  for  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  announcing  Germany’s  readiness  to  accept 
the  President’s  “Fourteen  Points”  together  with  his  later  pronounce¬ 
ments  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  peace  terms.7  While  in 
October  a  series  of  diplomatic  notes  was  being  exchanged  between 
President  Wilson  and  the  German  government,  the  Allied  troops 
completed  their  smashing  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  by  an  “arpeggio” 
of  attacks  which  forced  the  Germans  almost  completely  out  of 
France,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  the  Channel  ports  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Belgium. 

Meanwhile,  farther  east  a  disastrous  blow  had  been  struck  by 

6  “For  me  he  remained,  up  to  29th  September,  a  great  general  and  a  great  man. 
That  day  brought  his  tragical  collapse — collapse  of  his  confidence  in  the  army,  of  his 
judgment,  of  his  nerves.”  The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  II,  p.  201. 

7  On  July  4  and  September  27  President  Wilson  had  restated  the  purposes  of  the 
war  and  in  the  latter  address  had  laid  down  five  principles  for  the  foundation  of  a 
league  of  nations. 
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the  American  forces.  A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  their  St. 
Mihiel  drive  the  Americans  began  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive, 
“beyond  compare  the  greatest  ever  fought  by  American  troops.”  s 
For  nearly  seven  weeks  the  battle  raged,  with  1,200,000  American 
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soldiers  advancing  through  tangled  woods  and  underbrush  toward 
the  Sedan-Mezieres  railroad.  This  was  the  principal  line  of  supply 
for  most  of  the  German  forces  in  the  west,  and  if  it  were  cut  a 
German  retirement  on  the  whole  front  must  result.  Slowly  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  pushed  back  the  best  of  the  German  divisions  until,  on 
November  6,  having  suffered  120,000  casualties  they  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Sedan,  cut  the  Sedan-Mezieres  railroad,  and  made  the 
German  line  untenable. 

The  day  before  the  Americans  entered  Sedan,  President  Wilson 
finally  informed  Germany  that  she  might  apply  for  an  armistice  to 

8  “The  actual  weight  of  the  ammunition  fired  was  greater  than  that  used  by  the 
Union  forces  during  the  entire  Civil  War.” 
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Marshal  Foch.  On  the  following  day  a  delegation  headed  by 
Matthias  Erzberger  was  dispatched  to  receive  the  terms  which  on 
November  8  were  laid  down  by  Foch,  subject  to  rejection  or  ac¬ 
ceptance  without  amendment  within  seventy-two  hours.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates  was  most  difficult.  Ludendorff  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  post  in  the  army,  mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the 
navy,  Bavaria  had  been  proclaimed  a  republic.  Even  while  they 
considered  the  armistice  terms,  the  government  of  Prince  Max  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  a  Socialist  ministry  headed  by  Friedrich  Ebert, 
and  the  Kaiser  fled  precipitately  from  general  headquarters  to  Hol¬ 
land.  Behind  them  was  Germany  in  chaos;  before  them,  a  docu¬ 
ment  most  severe. 

According  to  the  thirty-five  clauses  of  the  terms,  Germany  was 
to  evacuate  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  France,  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
within  two  weeks,  and  all  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  within  one  month.  Allied  troops  were  to  take  over  all  of 
this  territory  and  were  to  occupy  the  bridgeheads  of  the  Rhine  at 
Mainz,  Coblenz,  and  Cologne  to  a  depth  of  thirty  kilometers  on 
the  right  bank.  A  neutral  zone  ten  kilometers  wide  was  to  extend 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Holland  to  the  Swiss  fron¬ 
tier.  The  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest-Litovsk  were  to  be  re¬ 
nounced,  and  all  German  troops  in  Russia,  Rumania,  and  Turkey 
were  to  be  withdrawn.  Within  two  weeks  5,000  locomotives,  150,- 
000  railway  cars,  and  5,000  motor  lorries  in  good  working  order 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Allies.  A  specified  number  of  sub¬ 
marines  and  warships  were  to  be  surrendered  and  the  rest,  together 
with  the  naval  aircraft,  were  to  be  disarmed.  There  was  to  be  an 
immediate  repatriation,  without  reciprocity,  of  all  Allied  prisoners. 
Finally,  the  existing  blockade  of  the  Allies  was  to  continue  un¬ 
changed,  and  all  German  merchant  ships  found  at  sea  were  to  re¬ 
main  liable  to  capture.  These  terms  were  in  no  sense  peace  terms. 
They  were  designed  merely  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  fighting, 
and  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  Germany  successfully  to  re¬ 
sume  hostilities.  At  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  November  11 
the  news  was  flashed  to  an  anxious  and  expectant  world  that  in  a 
little  clearing  in  the  former  royal  forest  of  Compiegne  these  armistice 
terms  had  been  accepted  and  signed  by  the  German  delegates,  to 
take  effect  at  eleven  a.m. 

Undoubtedly  the  World  War  was  the  bloodiest  that  has  ever  been 
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fought.  The  conflict  mobilized  the  tremendous  total  of  65,000,000 
men.9  Of  these  millions  of  the  most  able-bodied  of  the  nations,  nearly 
9,000,000  lost  their  lives  and  about  22,000,000  were  wounded  in 
battle.  In  addition,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  loss  of 
civilian  life  due  directly  to  war  or  to  causes  induced  by  war  equaled 
or  perhaps  exceeded  that  suffered  by  the  armies  in  the  field.  Nor 
does  this  take  into  account  the  terrible  effects  of  war,  famine,  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  disease  on  the  sufferers  who  did  not  die. 

The  World  War  was  also  unquestionably  the  costliest  that  has 
ever  been  fought.  The  total  direct  war  costs  for  the  principal  bel¬ 
ligerents  amounted  to  about  $186, 000, 000, 000, 10  and  when  to  this 
are  added  the  indirect  costs  due  to  destruction  of  property,  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  capital,  loss  of  production,  interruption  of  trade,  and  the 
like,  the  real  economic  cost  is  raised  to  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$270,000,000,000.  If  to  this  is  further  added  the  estimated  capitalized 
value  of  the  human  lives  lost  in  the  war  ($67,000,000,000),  the 
astronomical  figure  of  some  $337,000,000,000  is  reached.11  The  states¬ 
men  of  Europe  might  well  stand  aghast  at  the  cataclysm  which  they 
had  brought  upon  Europe,  and  at  the  stupendous  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  reorganization  which  confronted  them  when,  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  November  n,  1918,  firing  finally  ceased 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  World  War. 

9  See  statistical  tables  in  Current  History,  XXII,  pp.  355-57. 

10  The  direct  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United  States  was  nearly  enough  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  running  the  United  States  Government  from  1791  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War. — U.  S.  General  Staff,  The  War  with  Germany:  A  Statistical  Sum¬ 
mary,  p.  135. 

11  As  distinct  from  the  money  cost  or  actual  expenditures  of  the  belligerent  govern¬ 
ments  for  war  purposes,  the  British  economist  and  statistical  authority,  Mr.  Edgar 
Crammond,  estimated  that  the  war  actually  decreased  the  national  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  12.7  per  cent,  France  25  per  cent,  Italy  20  per  cent,  and  Germany  26  per  cent. 
— The  Economic  World,  July  3,  1920,  p.  19. 
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THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

1IKE  the  foolish  man  in  the  parable,  the  Habsburgs  built  their 
imperial  edifice  not  on  the  solid  rock  of  nationalism  but  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  racial  heterogeneity.  Over  a  period  of 
centuries  this  “proudest  ruling  house  of  Europe”  pieced  together — 
sometimes  by  conquest,  sometimes  by  inheritance  or  marriage,  some¬ 
times  by  election  to  vacant  thrones — an  empire  which  has  been  well 
characterized  as  a  “museum  of  political  curiosities.”  Included  within 
its  bounds  were :  Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Slovakia;  Poles  and  Ukrainians  in  Galicia;  Italians  in  the  Alps  and 
along  the  Adriatic;  Rumanians  in  Transylvania  and  Bukowina; 
Yugoslavs  in  various  districts  of  the  south;  and  the  two  dominant 
peoples,  the  Germans  in  Austria  and  the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  And 
when,  in  the  World  War,  “the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,”  it  fell,  “and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it.” 

Disruptive  Activities  of  the  Subject  Nationalities 

The  disintegration  of  the  Habsburg  empire  may  be  ascribed  pri¬ 
marily  to  three  developments  during  the  World  War:  (i)  the  dis¬ 
ruptive  activities  of  its  subject  peoples;  (2)  the  gradual  conversion  of 
the  Allies  to  the  idea  of  its  destruction;  and  (3)  the  collapse  of  the 
imperial  army,  the  “coercive  instrument  of  the  ruling  classes.” 

To  a  State  like  the  Habsburg  empire  the  growth  of  nationalism 
as  a  dynamic  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth 
century  could  not  but  constitute  a  threatening  menace,  for  it  was 
necessarily  bound  to  be  a  disruptive,  a  disintegrating  force.  This  the 
Habsburgs  clearly  realized,  and  therefore  they  persistently  sought 
to  prevent  it  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  their  realm.  Yet,  despite 
their  efforts,  the  various  racial  groups  over  which  they  ruled  awoke 
to  national  consciousness,  and  in  the  decades  preceding  the  war  most 
of  them  were  demanding  either  autonomy  or  independence.  The 
Austrian  Reichsrat  from  1907  on  plainly  revealed  the  existence  of 
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these  nationalistic  movements  in  the  fact  that  its  membership  was 
organized  very  distinctly  into  German,  Czech,  Polish,  Yugoslav, 
Italian,  and  Ukrainian  groups. 

Possibly  the  Habsburgs  might  have  won  the  loyalty  of  their  sub¬ 
ject  nationalities  by  granting  local  antonomy  and  democratic  rights 
to  them.  By  such  a  policy,  too,  they  might  have  averted  the  danger 
from  the  “Greater  Serbia”  and  the  “Greater  Rumania”  irredentist 
agitation.  Instead,  however,  the  rulers  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  at 
first  adopted  the  old  policy,  divide  et  impera,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  nationalistic  forces  by  playing  one  group  off  against  another; 
and  then  finally  chose  to  seek  their  salvation  in  a  war  against 
Serbia,  the  chief  center  of  irredentist  propaganda. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  brought  increased  activity  among  the 
subject  peoples,  particularly  the  Czechs.  But  the  Habsburgs,  having 
refused  to  recognize  the  nationalistic  demands  of  their  various  peo¬ 
ples  before  the  war,  were  not  moved  to  do  so  during  the  war  when 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  to  a  great  extent  dictated  by  the 
military  authorities.  In  the  first  years  of  the  conflict  the  Austrian 
constitution  was  practically  suspended,  the  press  muzzled,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Reichsrat  postponed  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
popular  expression  of  nationalistic  desires.  Under  the  Austrian  pre¬ 
mier,  Count  Stiirgkh,  a  system  of  repression  was  built  up  that  re¬ 
called  the  old  days  of  the  Metternich  era.  By  shooting,  by  hang¬ 
ing,  or  by  imprisoning  people,  the  government  sought  to  suppress 
all  manifestations  of  nationalism,  wherever  they  appeared.  Though 
such  measures  as  these  undoubtedly  retarded  the  open  expression 
of  national  consciousness,  secret  agitation,  organization,  and  sabotage 
flourished,  directed  by  men  like  Benes  and  Kramar.  For  a  time  the 
masses,  dominated  by  fear  of  the  Russian  invasion,  meekly  sub¬ 
mitted;  but  the  assassination  of  Count  Stiirgkh  in  October,  1916, 
revealed  the  fact  that  long  delay  in  reform  was  bound  to  produce 
revolution. 

In  May,  1917,  the  nationalist  groups  seized  the  opportunity  to 
voice  their  demands  when,  for  various  reasons,  the  new  Emperor 
Charles  felt  called  upon  to  summon  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  for  the 
first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  war.  Immediately  “the  long 
pent-up  national  feelings  of  the  various  racial  elements  exploded  in 
the  form  of  national  manifestoes.”  The  Yugoslavs  demanded  that 
all  territories  of  the  empire  inhabited  by  Slovenes,  Croats,  or  Serbs 
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should  be  united  into  one  democratic  State,  independent  of  all  for¬ 
eign  control;  but  they  were  willing — at  least  so  they  then  stated — to 
accept  a  Habsburg  monarch.  The  Czechs  insisted  upon  “the  union 
of  all  branches  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  into  a  democratic  State,” 
and  further  asserted  that  they  were  “entirely  convinced  that  the 
present  dualist  form  of  the  Monarchy  has  divided  it  into  dominat¬ 
ing  and  oppressed  nationalities,”  and  demanded  that  the  empire 
should  be  transformed  “into  a  Federal  State,  composed  of  free 
national  States  with  equal  rights.”  Similar  demands  were  presented 
also  by  the  Ukrainians. 

Even  the  Poles,  who  of  the  various  subject  nationalities  had  been 
the  least  active  in  plans  for  the  disintegration  of  the  empire,  now 
became  more  aggressive.  In  the  early  years  of  the  war  they  had 
hoped  that  Russian  Poland  might  be  united  with  Galicia  to  form 
an  autonomous  Polish  State  under  the  Habsburgs.  With  this  end 
in  view  General  Haller,  a  Galician  Pole,  and  General  Pilsudski,  a 
Russian  Pole,  had  organized  legions  to  fight  in  behalf  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  against  Russia;  and  a  supreme  national  committee  had 
been  established  in  Cracow  and  in  Vienna  to  advocate  this  program. 
Nevertheless,  in  May,  1917,  the  Poles  also  began  to  be  more  out¬ 
spoken.  Their  original  plan  was  now  announced  as  only  a  minimum 
program;  their  maximum  program  called  for  the  creation  of  a  re¬ 
united  and  independent  Poland  with  free  access  to  the  sea. 

While  the  Austrian  government  might  conceivably  have  granted 
fuller  autonomy  to  the  various  provinces  in  the  Austrian  half  of 
the  empire,  it  had  no  authority  to  modify  the  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
The  Czechoslovaks  and  Yugoslavs,  in  calling  for  the  complete  union 
of  their  peoples,  were  in  effect  demanding  the  dismemberment  of 
Hungary  and  therefore  challenging  the  dualistic  structure  of  the 
Habsburg  empire.  In  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  openly 
demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Ausgleich  of  1867,  the  political 
foundation  upon  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  rested. 

The  Emperor  endeavored  to  meet  the  deluge  of  manifestoes  by 
announcing  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners,  and  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  admitting  in  an  indefinite  way  that  there 
was  need  for  further  political  reform.  But  nationalist  agitation  only 
increased.  Men  like  Kramar  were  once  more  free  to  take  up  their 
work  of  agitation  and  preparation.  Among  the  Croats  and  Slovenes 
a  Yugoslav  club  was  formed  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of 
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released  leaders  to  demand  the  union  of  all  Yugoslav  territories  in 
an  independent  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Polish  Supreme 
National  Committee  finally  gave  up  its  attempt  to  cooperate  with 
the  government,  and  dissolved  in  October. 

In  January,  1918,  a  “Nationality  Program  of  the  Left”  was  drawn 
up  by  a  few  German-Austrian  Reichsrat  deputies  of  the  Left  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Czechs,  Poles,  and  Slovenes.  This  program  demanded 

the  establishment  of  a  sovereign  Constituent  Assembly  for  every  local  area 
in  which  a  specific  language  was  spoken,  the  settlement  of  boundary  dis¬ 
putes  by  means  of  a  plebiscite,  and  the  right  of  each  nation  to  form 
whatever  political  ties  it  desired. 

Renewed  agitation  broke  out  among  the  Czechs,  who  once  more 
denounced  the  oppression  of  the  Germans  and  Magyars  and,  “in  the 
name  of  the  Czech  nation  and  of  its  enslaved  and  politically  dis¬ 
franchised  Slovak  branch  in  Hungary,”  demanded  the  creation  of 
a  completely  independent  Czechoslovak  State  with  full  sovereignty. 
The  government’s  only  immediate  reply  was  that  such  demands 
“must  be  indignantly  rejected  by  every  Austrian  and  resisted  by 
every  Austrian  Government  with  all  the  means  in  its  power.” 

On  April  13,  1918,  a  great  public  meeting  of  Czechs  and  Yugo¬ 
slavs  was  held  in  Prague  at  which  representatives  of  these  peoples 
arose  and  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  “persist  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence  in  all  circumstances  and  unto  the  end.”  When 
the  Austrian  government  tried  to  work  out  a  makeshift  scheme  for 
national  federalization,  Czech  and  Yugoslav  deputies  denounced 
the  measure  and  declared  their  determination  to  “persist  in  their 
common  struggle  against  absolutism  and  racial  predominance”  un¬ 
til  they  had  obtained  “democracy,  liberty,  self-determination,  and 
political  independence.”  The  nationalist  leaders  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  supported  by  the  bulk  of  their  kinsmen.  Demonstrations, 
strikes,  and  sabotage  were  followed  by  the  sacking  of  German 
newspapers,  the  hoisting  of  the  Bohemian  flag,  and  the  trampling 
underfoot  of  the  Austrian.  The  determination  of  the  subject  races 
to  throw  off  the  Habsburg  yoke  was  clearly  evident.  “What  is  hap¬ 
pening  today  in  Bohemia,”  asserted  the  Vienna  Arbeiter  Zeitung, 
“resembles  the  Lombardy  and  Venetian  uprisings  of  1848.” 


From  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

THE  FATHER  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk 
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The  Campaign  to  Win  Allied  Recognition 

Meanwhile  abroad  energetic  steps  were  being  taken  to  present 
the  claims  of  the  various  subject  nationalities.  The  aim  was  two¬ 
fold  :  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  the  Allied  countries,  and 
to  secure  from  the  Entente  governments  official  recognition  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  Before  the  war  was  a  year  old,  national  leaders 
of  the  Czechoslovaks,  Yugoslavs,  and  Poles  were  busily  at  work. 

In  December,  1914,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  Czech  University  of  Prague  and  long  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  Czech  nationalist  movement,  left  Bohemia  to  organize  the 
Czechoslovak  campaign  against  Austria.  Edward  Benes,  one  of  his 
young  colleagues  at  the  University,  and  Milan  Stefanik,  the  Slovak 
scientist,  later  joined  him,  and  under  their  leadership  was  organized 
in  Paris  “The  Czech  Committee  Abroad.”  This  committee  on  No¬ 
vember  14,  1915,  issued  a  proclamation,  signed  by  Masaryk  and  other 
notable  representatives  of  Czechs  throughout  the  world,  declaring 
their  adhesion  to  the  Allied  cause,  and  demanding  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Czech  race  and  the  reunion  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Slovakia  under  a  single  government  in  a 
completely  independent  Czechoslovak  State.  In  January,  1916,  the 
Czech  Committee  was  transformed  into  the  “Czechoslovak  National 
Council”  with  Masaryk  as  president  and  Benes  as  secretary-general; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  two  years  this  council  received 
the  recognition  of  the  various  Czech  groups  abroad.  During  the 
later  years  of  the  war  the  council  devoted  itself  to  the  creation  of  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  Czechoslovak  national  aspirations,  through 
the  establishment  of  “bureaus”  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States,  and  through  the  publication  of  periodicals,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  societies,  and  even  the  use  of  window  displays. 

Steps  similar  to  these  were  taken  likewise  by  representatives  of 
the  Yugoslavs.  A  Croatian  committee  was  established  in  Rome,  but 
in  May,  1915,  because  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  committee  was  transferred  to  London  and  became 
known  as  the  “Yugoslav  Committee,”  of  which  Ante  Trumbitch,  a 
deputy  in  the  Austria  Reichsrat  from  Spalato,  became  president.1 
The  aim  of  these  leaders  was  the  union  of  all  Yugoslavs  into  one 

1  A  Yugoslav  national  council  was  also  subsequently  established  in  Washington. 
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State,  for,  according  to  the  committee’s  announcement,  “the  Yugo¬ 
slav  peoples,  known  in  history  as  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
are  all  members  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  with  all  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  an  independent  state.”  An  important 
step  looking  toward  this  ultimate  union  was  taken  in  the  summer 
of  1917  when  Pashitch,  veteran  premier  of  Serbia,  invited  Trum- 
bitch  to  a  conference  at  Corfu,  the  seat  of  the  exiled  Serbian  govern¬ 
ment.  Out  of  this  meeting  came,  on  July  20,  the  famous  Declaration 
of  Corfu  which  forecast  “the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes.”  These  three  peoples,  according  to  the  Declaration,  con¬ 
stituted  a  single  nation,  and  it  was  definitely  agreed  that  they  should 
become  united  under  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional,  democratic,  and  parliamentary  monarchy,  the  constitution 
for  which  should  be  drafted,  after  peace  had  been  attained,  by  a 
constituent  assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war  somewhat  less  vigorous  steps  were 
taken  abroad  in  behalf  of  the  Poles  under  the  leadership  of  Paderew¬ 
ski,  world-renowned  pianist,  and  Sienkiewicz,  the  famous  Polish 
novelist.  Propaganda  bureaus  were  established  by  the  former  in 
Paris  and  London,  and  a  Polish  national  department  was  organized 
under  his  honorary  presidency  in  Chicago.  Through  the  latter  the 
four  million  Poles  in  the  United  States  were  enabled  to  voice  their 
increasing  demand  for  the  resurrection  of  a  free  and  united  Poland. 
Finally,  in  August,  1917,  there  was  organized  at  Lausanne  a  Polish 
national  committee,  which  shortly  afterward  located  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris  along  with  national  committees  of  the  other  sub¬ 
ject  peoples,  and  appointed  Paderewski  to  represent  it  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  great  goal  of  the  Czechoslovak,  Yugoslav,  and  Polish  leaders 
abroad  was  the  definite  official  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
their  national  States  or  national  councils  by  the  Allied  governments. 
For  months  very  little  headway  seemed  to  be  made  toward  over¬ 
coming  the  general  indifference  in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  Time  and  effort  were  required  to  popularize  the  idea 
of  dismembering  the  Habsburg  empire  and  liberating  the  subject 
races. 

By  the  close  of  1916  some  progress  appeared  to  have  been  made, 
for  the  Allies,  in  stating  their  war  aims,  spoke  of  the  recognition  of 
the  “principle  of  nationality”  (December  30,  1916),  and  of  “the 
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liberation  of  the  Italians,  as  also  of  the  Slavs,  Rumanians,  and 
Czechoslovaks  from  foreign  domination”  (January  10,  1917).  Never¬ 
theless,  as  late  as  January  5,  1918,  Lloyd  George  declared  that  the 
break-up  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  no  part  of  the  Entente  war 
aims,  and  both  he  and  President  Wilson  apparently  agreed  that  the 
most  that  could  be  expected  was  the  gaining  of  autonomy  for  the 
various  races.  One  reason  for  this  Allied  reluctance  to  adopt  the 
program  of  the  nationalist  committees  was  their  cherished  hope  of 
detaching  Austria-Hungary  from  the  German  alliance,  and  their 
consequent  unwillingness  to  commit  themselves  to  any  movement 
which  involved  the  disruption  of  the  Habsburg  empire. 

Developments  of  another  type  were  working  meanwhile  to  hasten 
recognition.  Early  in  the  war  arrangements  were  made  to  facilitate 
the  desertion  of  Czechoslovak  soldiers  from  the  Austrian  armies, 
and  by  the  close  of  1915  nearly  100,000  Czechoslovaks  were  within 
the  Allied  lines.  These,  and  others  later,  voluntarily  placed  them¬ 
selves  at  the  service  of  the  Allies,  and  during  1916  and  1917  Czecho¬ 
slovak  regiments  were  organized  to  fight  against  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers  on  the  Russian  and  western  fronts,  and  labor  contingents  were 
formed  in  Italy.  Similarly,  Yugoslav  legions,  organized  in  Russia, 
fought  in  the  Rumanian  campaign  of  1916  and  later  on  the  Saloniki 
front;  while  Polish  legions,  organized  by  General  Haller,  who  had 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  Austria,  fought  against  Germans  in 
France. 

Toward  the  close  of  1917,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  various 
national  councils  and  their  bureaus  and  thanks  also  to  the  splendid 
fighting  of  the  foreign  legions  on  the  different  fronts,  the  Allied 
attitude  began  to  change.  With  Czechoslovak,  Yugoslav,  and  Polish 
troops  fighting  for  the  Entente  cause,  recognition  of  their  aspira¬ 
tions  could  not  finally  be  denied.  On  December  16,  1917,  the  French 
government  decreed  that  the  Czechoslovak  troops,  while  recogniz¬ 
ing  in  military  affairs  the  French  high  command,  should  fight  un¬ 
der  their  own  flag  and  in  political  affairs  should  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  in  Paris.  In  this  step  has 
been  seen  the  beginning  of  the  juridical  recognition  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  nation.  Early  in  the  following  month  President  Wilson  an¬ 
nounced  the  creation  of  an  independent  Polish  State  as  one  of  his 
Fourteen  Points. 

In  April,  1918,  a  “Congress  of  the  Oppressed  Nationalities”  of 
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Austria-Hungary,  held  in  Rome,  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  Italians,  Poles,  Yugoslavs,  Rumanians,  and  Czechoslovaks  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  Habsburg  empire,  as  well  as  by  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Allied  countries.  At  that  time  these  subject  peoples  put 
aside  their  ancient  quarrels  and  divergent  interests  and  declared 
their  solidarity  in  the  program  of  revolt  against  German  and 
Magyar  imperialism.  During  the  congress,  also,  announcement  was 
made  of  an  Italian-Yugoslav  pact  in  which  each  nation  declared  its 
interest  in  the  completion  of  the  other’s  national  unity  and  in  the 
liberation  of  the  Adriatic,  and  agreed  to  settle  all  territorial  ques¬ 
tions  between  them  amicably  after  the  war  on  the  basis  of  national¬ 
ity  and  self-determination.  The  pact  seemed  to  indicate  that  Italy, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  Caporetto,  had  become  partially  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  sharing  the  control  of  the  Adriatic  with  a  Yugoslavia 
instead  of  completely  dominating  it  herself. 

The  other  Allies  soon  followed  the  French  action  in  respect  to 
Czechoslovak  troops.  On  May  24  the  Italian  premier  presented 
the  Czechoslovak  flag  to  a  regiment  organized  in  Italy,  and  char¬ 
acterized  the  event  as  “the  birth  of  a  people  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  ourselves.”  A  few  days  later  the  British  foreign  minister  recog¬ 
nized  the  Czechoslovak  army  as  an  organized  unit  to  which  a  Brit¬ 
ish  liaison  officer  would  be  attached,  and  further  announced  that 
the  British  government  was  ready  to  accord  the  Czechoslovak  Na¬ 
tional  Council  the  same  political  rights  that  it  had  previously  granted 
the  Polish  National  Council.  Early  in  June,  also,  the  French, 
British,  Italian,  and  United  States  governments  proclaimed  their 
“earnest  sympathy  for  the  nationalistic  aspirations  toward  freedom 
of  the  Czechoslovak  and  Yugoslav  peoples”  as  expressed  in  the 
Rome  Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities.  And,  lest  this  somewhat 
vague  declaration  be  misunderstood,  the  United  States  later  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  signified  “that  all  the  members  of  the  Slav  race 
should  be  completely  freed  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  yoke.”  Quite 
apparently,  therefore,  the  subject  nationalities  had  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  from  the  Allied  governments  official  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

The  Entente  powers  were  doubtless  still  further  strengthened  in 
their  recently  adopted  policy  by  a  statement  published  in  Austria 
in  July,  1918.  Following  a  meeting  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  a  declaration  was  issued  announcing  the  intention  “to 
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tighten  the  bonds  between  the  two  empires  in  the  sense  of  a  durable 
fellowship  in  time  of  peace.”  If  this  meant  the  formation  of  a  post¬ 
war  Central  European  bloc  with  a  population  of  120,000,000  and 
a  correspondingly  large  army,  Germany  would  have  doubled  her 
power  and  really  won  the  war,  even  though  she  surrendered  all  the 
territory  which  she  had  occupied.  On  the  other  hand  the  disruption 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  formation  of  a  series  of  national  States 
friendly  to  the  Entente  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany 
would  effectively  check  this  Pan-Germanist  plan,  and  the  idea  came 
to  have  an  ever  greater  appeal  to  the  Allied  statesmen.  During  the 
weeks  that  followed,  therefore,  the  Allied  Powers  one  by  one  recog¬ 
nized  the  belligerency  of  the  Czechoslovaks. 

Disintegration  of  the  Empire 

The  military  collapse  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  a  necessary 
prerequisite  of  the  final  independence  of  the  subject  races,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  Habsburg  government  steadily  refused  to  consider  any 
such  eventuality.  To  this  collapse  the  subject  nationalities  con¬ 
tributed  both  directly  and  indirectly.  On  the  one  hand,  they  offered 
their  regiments  to  swell  the  Allied  forces;  on  the  other,  they  per¬ 
sistently  sought  to  undermine  and  weaken  the  Teutonic  forces  from 
within.  Munition  plants  were  blown  up,  mutinies  became  frequent 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  and  desertions  by  the  thousands 
continued  unchecked.  Leaflets  bearing  the  Allied  assent  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  subject  nationalities,  which  were  scattered  by  airplanes 
over  the  Austrian  armies  in  1918,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  morale  of  the  troops.  Weeks  before  the  armistice 
the  Austrian  armies  ceased  to  be  an  effective  military  machine. 

The  final  disintegration  of  the  empire  was  not  now  long  delayed. 
Early  in  October,  1918,  the  German-Austrian  Social  Democratic 
deputies  adopted  the  earlier-announced  “Nationality  Program  of  the 
Left,”  according  to  which  the  national  groups  in  the  Reichsrat 
were  to  constitute  separate  national  assemblies  to  draw  up  their  own 
constitutions.  On  the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  the  various 
parties,  the  whole  of  the  German-Austrian  deputies  constituted 
themselves  a  provisional  national  assembly  and  proclaimed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Austrian  State.  The  German-Austrians  were  thus 
the  first  to  withdraw  from  the  Reichsrat  and  discard  the  empire. 

But  the  other  national  groups  were  not  slow  to  follow.  On  Oc- 
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tober  5  representatives  from  all  Yugoslav  territories  of  the  empire 
met  at  Zagreb,  and  elected  a  Yugoslav  national  council  to  defend 
their  interests.  Two  days  later  at  Warsaw  Polish  representatives 
issued  a  manifesto  promising  a  national  government  and  a  freely 
elected  diet  for  a  reunited  Poland,  while  the  Ukrainians  met  at 
Lemberg  and  opened  the  way  to  future  trouble  by  electing  a 
Ukrainian  national  council.  On  October  14  Benes  informed  the 
Allied  governments  that  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  in 
Paris  had  been  transformed  into  a  provisional  government  with 
Masaryk  as  President,  Benes  as  foreign  minister,  and  Stefanik  as 
secretary  for  war;  and  France  recognized  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  next  day. 

Faced  by  the  prospect  of  certain  defeat  at  the  front,  alarmed  by 
the  measures  taken  both  within  and  without  the  country  looking 
to  the  destruction  of  his  empire,  Emperor  Charles  tardily  decided 
to  take  the  step  which  had  so  long  been  delayed  by  his  predecessors. 
In  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save  his  realm  from  complete  disinte¬ 
gration  he  issued  a  manifesto  on  October  16,  1918,  announcing 
the  policy  of  federalization.  Austrian  Poland  might  freely  unite 
with  the  independent  Polish  State,  but  the  rest  of  Austria  was  to 
be  transformed  into  a  federal  State  in  which  every  race  should 
“create  its  own  constitutional  status”  in  the  territory  in  which  it 
dwelt.  The  various  peoples  of  Austria  were  called  upon  to  organize 
national  councils  from  the  Reichsrat  deputies  of  each  nationality  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  federalization.  In  taking  this  step 
the  Emperor  was  obviously  merely  giving  legal  sanction  to  a  proc¬ 
ess  which  was  already  under  way.  But  even  now  the  Emperor 
could  not  drive  himself  to  more  than  halfway  measures.  The  lands 
of  the  Hungarian  crown  were  in  no  way  to  be  affected  by  this  mani¬ 
festo,  nor  was  the  Ausgleich  to  be  altered.  In  Hungary,  nevertheless, 
the  issuing  of  the  imperial  manifesto  was  regarded  as  the  destruction 
of  the  Ausgleich,  and  the  Hungarian  government  at  once  declared 
that  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  dissolved.  This  resulted,  in  turn,  in  the 
immediate  assertion  of  the  right  of  self-determination  by  the  Ru¬ 
manians  and  Slovaks  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom.  The  Emperor’s 
program  was  scornfully  rejected  by  the  various  Slav  peoples,  for 
the  day  when  federalization  would  satisfy  the  subject  nationalities 
had  passed.  Their  aim  was  now  complete  independence.  During  the 
succeeding  ten  days  the  empire  went  completely  to  pieces,  and  the 
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various  districts  came  under  the  political  control  and  administration 
of  different  national  councils — Ukrainian,  Yugoslav,  Czech,  Ger¬ 
man,  Magyar,  and  Rumanian.  National  popular  governments  sup¬ 
planted  the  Habsburg  dynasty. 

On  October  21  a  ministry  of  liquidation  was  appointed  in  Austria 
to  facilitate  and  direct  the  process  of  disintegration,  but  before  it 
could  map  out  its  program,  the  liquidation  had  taken  place.  On 
November  n,  the  last  of  the  Habsburgs  formally  surrendered  his 
Austrian  throne.  “Now  as  always,”  so  his  proclamation  ran,  “filled 
with  unchanging  love  for  my  peoples,  I  will  not  place  my  person  in 
the  way  of  their  free  development.  The  people  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  taken  over  the  government.  I  renounce  any  further 
share  in  the  business  of  the  State.” 

The  Succession  States 

Meanwhile,  on  October  21  the  German  deputies  of  the  Reichsrat 
had  constituted  themselves  a  provisional  national  assembly,  and 
declared  the  independence  of  German  Austria.  An  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  elected  and  given  the  task  of  drafting  proposals  for  a 
constitution.  The  bourgeois  parties  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  but  the  Social  Democrats,  backed  by  the 
working  classes,  demanded  a  republic  and  prepared  to  fight,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  get  it.  The  effect  of  their  determination  was  seen  on  No¬ 
vember  12,  when  the  Provisional  National  Assembly  adopted  a 
temporary  constitution  which  provided  that  Austria  should  be  “a 
democratic  republic.”  At  the  same  time  the  assembly  announced 
that  Austria  was  “an  integral  part”  of  the  recently  proclaimed  Ger¬ 
man  Republic,  it  being  the  fond  hope  of  the  Austrian  leaders  that 
an  actual  union  with  Germany  might  be  effected  at  once  and  the 
peace  conference  later  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Hungarians  considered 
the  Emperor’s  manifesto  as  the  end  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The 
Hungarian  ministry,  therefore,  at  once  announced  Hungary’s  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Austria.  It  was  the  fervent  hope  of  the  Magyar  leaders 
that  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  monarchy  might  be  preserved  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  the  Habsburg  King  Charles,  and  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Hungary  might  yet  play  an  important  role  in  European  affairs. 
This  hope  was  soon  blasted.  On  President  Wilson’s  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Czechoslovaks  and  Yugoslavs  (October  18), 
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the  movement  toward  disintegration  began  with  a  Croatian  revolt 
against  continued  inclusion  within  the  Hungarian  realm.  The  dis¬ 
credited,  aristocratic  Magyar  ministry  thereupon  fell  from  power. 

Out  of  the  political  crisis  which  ensued  there  finally  rose  to  power 
one  of  the  very  few  liberal  aristocrats  of  the  country,  Count  Michael 
Karolyi,  a  man  possessing  not  only  great  wealth,  but  an  aristocratic 
pedigree  reaching  back  through  some  nine  centuries.  Despite  his 
aristocratic  position,  however,  he  had  for  years,  even  before  the  war, 
advocated  such  liberal  measures  as  the  division  of  the  great  landed 
estates  and  the  granting  of  universal  suffrage.  He  had  later  opposed 
the  war,  denounced  German  policies,  repudiated  the  idea  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  demanded  a  definition  of  peace  terms.  He  had  pointed 
out  that  the  war  was  bound  to  end  disastrously  for  Hungary,  for, 
even  if  the  Central  Powers  won,  victory  would  bring  only  the  future 
domination  of  Hungary  by  Prussia. 

Realizing  that  the  collapse  of  Hungary  was  impending,  Karolyi, 
in  October,  1918,  pronounced  in  favor  of  peace  and  a  federalized, 
moderately  socialized  republic.  He  openly  negotiated  with  leaders 
of  the  non-Magyar  and  Social  Democratic  groups  and  finally,  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  succeeded  in  creating  a  Hungarian  national 
council  which  became  essentially  a  revolutionary  body.  This  coun¬ 
cil,  backed  by  the  Budapest  garrison,  demanded  Karolyi’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  prime  minister,  and,  after  revolutionary  troops  on  October 
31  had  actually  seized  the  government  buildings,  the  King  gave 
way  and  called  upon  Karolyi  to  head  a  ministry. 

The  new  government  at  once  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  Hun¬ 
garian  troops  from  the  front  and  their  demobilization.  Karolyi 
hoped  by  a  policy  of  westward  orientation  to  secure  better  terms  for 
Hungary  than  those  of  the  armistice  concluded  by  General  Diaz 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  (November  3).  He  therefore 
initiated  negotiations  with  General  Franchet  d’Esperey  looking 
toward  a  separate  Hungarian  armistice,  and  on  November  13  finally 
signed  a  new  armistice  agreement.2  On  the  same  day,  by  chance, 
King  Charles  issued  a  document — never  countersigned — in  which  he 
renounced  all  participation  in  Hungarian  affairs  and  recognized  in 
advance  future  decisions  regarding  the  form  of  the  Hungarian  State. 


2  Unfortunately  for  the  popularity  of  the  Karolyi  government,  the  new  terms  were 
less  favorable  than  those  earlier  granted  by  General  Diaz,  Hungary  being  deprived  of 
a  number  of  territorial  and  other  rights  to  which  she  had  been  previously  entitled. 
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With  the  way  thus  cleared,  the  National  Council,  perhaps  hoping 
thus  to  obtain  more  lenient  treatment  from  the  victorious  Allies,  on 
November  16  proclaimed  the  Hungarian  People’s  Republic. 

Meanwhile,  on  October  18  the  Czechoslovak  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Paris  had  issued  the  formal  declaration  of  Czechoslovak 
independence,  a  step  taken  by  Kramar  in  Prague  on  the  next  day. 
On  October  28  a  bloodless  revolution  took  place  in  Prague  as 
the  result  of  which  the  administration  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
passed  without  opposition  into  Czech  hands.  On  the  following  day 
the  territory  of  the  new  State  was  enlarged  when  the  Slovak  Na¬ 
tional  Council  declared  for  the  union  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  into  a 
single  State.  Fifty-five  Slovak  members  were  thereupon  added  to 
the  National  Council  in  Prague,  which  now  constituted  itself  the 
Provisional  National  Assembly  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  two  pro¬ 
visional  governments,  the  one  in  Paris  and  the  other  in  Prague, 
cooperated  in  plans  for  the  meeting  of  the  first  National  Assembly, 
which,  on  November  14,  unanimously  proclaimed  the  republic  and 
elected  Masaryk  President,  Kramar  premier,  and  Benes  foreign 
minister. 

On  October  15  the  Polish  deputies  in  the  Reichsrat  declared 
themselves  “subjects  and  citizens  of  a  free  and  reunited  Polish 
State,”  a  declaration  whose  translation  into  fact  was  facilitated  when 
Emperor  Charles  announced  on  the  next  day  that  no  obstacle  would 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  incorporation  into  such  a  State.  On 
the  fifteenth,  also,  the  Polish  Regency  Council  at  Warsaw,  political 
remnant  of  the  truncated  Polish  monarchy  which  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers  had  attempted  to  establish  in  Russian  Poland  during  the  war,3 
summoned  the  Galician  Poles  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Polish  government.  To  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  State 
there  soon  arrived  in  Warsaw  one  who  was  perhaps  the  most  out¬ 
standing  Polish  patriot  of  the  day — Joseph  Pilsudski.  A  veteran  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905,  he  had  suffered  exile  for  his  ac- 


3  By  a  manifesto  of  the  two  kaisers  on  November  5,  1916,  an  independent  Polish 
constitutional  monarchy  was  proclaimed,  to  comprise  the  territory  of  former  Russian 
Poland.  Even  this  was  subsequently  decreased  in  area  by  the  transfer  of  the  province 
of  Cholm  to  the  new  Ukrainian  Republic.  Only  half-hearted  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Central  Powers  to  establish  a  Polish  government.  A  Polish  council  of  state,  at  first 
nominated  by  the  Central  Powers,  took  office  in  January,  1917,  but  was  soon  discredited 
because  of  its  subserviency  to  Germany.  A  new  scheme  was  then  introduced  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  regency  council  of  three  members  which  in  turn  appointed  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  and  the  Council  of  State  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Powers. 
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tivities  at  that  time.  A  determined  opponent  of  the  Tsarist  regime, 
he  had  left  Russia  on  the  very  day  that  war  was  declared  and  had 
organized  Polish  legions  to  fight  for  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
World  War.  Becoming  convinced  in  1917  that  the  latter  did  not 
intend  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  completely  united  and  in¬ 
dependent  Poland,  he  had  refused  to  fight  longer  against  Russia 
and,  in  consequence,  had  been  thrown  into  a  Prussian  prison  in 
Magdeburg.  From  here  he  had  been  released  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
German  Revolution. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Warsaw  Pilsudski  disarmed  the  Teutonic 
troops  in  Poland  and  expelled  them  from  the  country.  The  Regency 
Council,  deprived  of  its  military  support,  thereupon  resigned  in 
favor  of  Pilsudski,  who  was  proclaimed  head  of  the  national  pro¬ 
visional  government.  For  a  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  friction 
would  develop  between  the  provisional  government  in  Warsaw 
and  the  Polish  National  Council  in  Paris.  The  latter,  headed  by 
Dmowski,  represented  and  had  the  support  of  the  conservative 
bourgeoisie  and  peasants,  and  controlled  the  Polish  army  in  France 
commanded  by  General  Haller.  The  Warsaw  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  backed  by  the  Socialists  and  radical  peasants,  and 
had  at  its  head  Pilsudski  with  his  rapidly  growing  Polish  legions. 
It  was  most  imperative  that  this  schism  among  the  Poles  should  be 
healed. 

At  this  point  Ignace  Paderewski  did  an  inestimable  service  for  his 
countrymen.  He  had  been  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  but  immediately  afterward  he  set  out  for 
Europe  with  the  aim  of  reconciling  and  unifying  the  various  political 
groups.  After  a  conference  with  Allied  representatives  and  the 
Polish  National  Council  in  Paris,  Paderewski  betook  himself  to 
Warsaw,  there  to  confer  with  Pilsudski.  Out  of  his  efforts  came 
a  compromise,  on  January  16,  1919,  when  Pilsudski  was  made 
temporary  chief  of  state,  Paderewski  premier  and  foreign  minister, 
and  Dmowski  one  of  Poland’s  representatives  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  The  Poles,  after  having  been  submerged  under  foreign 
domination  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  once  more  stood  forth  as  a 
united  and  independent  State. 

Of  the  other  subject  nationalities  in  the  Habsburg  empire,  the 
Croations  on  October  29  declared  their  independence  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  national  council  at  Zagreb.  The  latter,  becoming  alarmed 
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at  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Italy  and  the  somewhat  indifferent 
attitude  of  the  Allies,  on  November  23  proclaimed  the  union  of 
Croatia  with  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  invited  Alexander  of 
Serbia  to  assume  the  regency  over  these  sister  provinces.  Late  in 
November  the  Rumanians  of  Bukowina  proclaimed  their  union  with 
the  kingdom  of  Rumania,  and  those  of  Transylvania  took  the  same 
step  on  December  1.  By  this  time  every  important  racial  group  in 
the  empire  had  established  its  own  independent  State  or  united 
itself  to  one  of  its  choice. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 

PROBABLY  the  most  surprising  of  the  revolutions  which 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  was  that  which 
overthrew  the  German  imperial  government  and  erected  in 
its  stead  the  German  Republic.  Overburdened,  downtrodden  Rus¬ 
sia  might  have  been  expected  to  strike  out  wildly  for  freedom  if 
the  occasion  presented  itself.  Conglomerate  Austria-Hungary  was 
practically  doomed  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  stroke  of  military 
disaster.  But  that  the  powerful,  prosperous  Hohenzollern  empire, 
the  pride  of  all  patriotic  Germans,  should  be  so  easily  toppled  over 
at  the  close  of  the  war  was  most  unexpected. 

Autocratic  Character  of  the  Old  Regime 

To  be  sure,  even  before  the  war  there  were  those  in  Germany 
who  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  semi-autocratic  political 
system  of  the  empire.  A  number  of  undemocratic  features  of  the 
government  invited  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  the  German  Empire 
was  not  a  true  parliamentary  State;  it  did  not  possess  ministerial 
government.  The  chancellor  was  responsible,  not  to  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  majority,  but  to  the  Kaiser  personally.  Quite  conceivably,  if 
the  chancellor’s  policies  aroused  too  great  opposition  from  the 
Reichstag,  the  Kaiser  might  dismiss  him;  but  usually,  in  spite  of 
votes  of  censure,  he  remained  in  office.  The  German  Empire  was 
a  federal  State  comprising  twenty-two  monarchies  ranging  from 
kingdoms  down  to  petty  principalities,  together  with  three  free  cities. 
The  members  of  the  Bundesrat,  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature, 
were  appointed  and  removed  by  the  ruling  princes  of  these  various 
member  States,  and  they  were  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  people 
directly.  Moreover,  this  non-elective  body  was  by  far  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two  houses;  in  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  German  Empire  resided.  Furthermore,  representation 
in  the  Bundesrat  was  so  distributed  that  the  Kaiser,  through  the 
Prussian  delegates  whom  he  appointed,  could  usually  block  im- 
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portant  measures  i£  he  so  desired.  The  Bundesrat  was  therefore 
thoroughly  undemocratic. 

The  Reichstag,  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  was  the  only 
popular  organ  of  the  federal  government.  It  was  usually  dominated 
by  the  chancellor  and  the  Bundesrat.  Though  elected  by  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  in  1914  it  had  even  ceased  to  be  truly  representa¬ 
tive,  for  the  electoral  districts  had  never  been  changed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  empire.  Urban  communities  were,  therefore, 
grossly  under-represented  while  rural  regions  were  tremendously 
over-represented.  Such  a  condition,  of  course,  constituted  a  very 
serious  handicap  to  the  parties  representing  the  proletariat. 

Finally,  in  Prussia,  the  State  which  constituted  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  empire,  a  most  undemocratic  type  of  suffrage  ex¬ 
isted — the  notorious  three-class  system.  Voters  in  each  district  were 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  direct  taxes 
which  each  paid.  By  this  ingenious  system  1,358,240  of  the  wealth¬ 
ier  citizens  in  1908  were  able  to  defeat  without  difficulty  the  6,324,- 
079  voters  who  composed  the  third  class.  This  type  of  suffrage  put 
a  premium  upon  wealth  and  was  a  second  very  serious  handicap 
to  the  proletariat. 

Several  of  the  German  political  parties  before  the  war  were  in¬ 
terested  in  democratizing  the  government.  Most  conspicuous  in  this 
respect  was  the  Social  Democratic  party,  which  represented  the 
political  views  and  the  economic  interests  of  organized  labor.  By 
1912  this  had  grown  to  be  the  largest  single  party  in  the  empire, 
marshaling  in  the  election  of  that  year  more  than  four  million  votes. 
In  addition  to  socialism,  it  demanded  woman  suffrage,  secret  ballot, 
ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Prussian  three- 
class  system  of  voting.  Despite  their  numerical  strength  in  the 
Reichstag,  however,  the  Social  Democrats  were  steadily  denied  any 
place  in  the  government.  The  National  Liberal  party,  representative 
of  big  business,  favored  the  reapportionment  of  seats  in  the  Reichs¬ 
tag,  and  the  abolition  of  the  three-class  system  of  voting,  as  did 
likewise  the  Progressive  party,  representative  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  middle  classes.  The  latter  demanded,  in  addition,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  real  parliamentary  government  and  the  subordination 
of  the  military  to  the  civil  authority.  Finally,  the  Center  or  Clerical 
party,  one  of  the  largest,  was  on  many  issues  inclined  to  be  liberal, 
representing  as  it  did  the  democratic  tendencies  of  southern  and 
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western  Germany.  It  favored  social  reform,  and  championed  the 
rights  of  the  Reichstag  as  against  the  Bundesrat. 

Nevertheless,  those  fateful  summer  days  of  1914  saw  little  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  impending  catastrophe  to  the  German  Empire  from 
within.  Firm  in  the  belief  that  the  Fatherland  was  being  maliciously 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  coalition  of  opponents,  the  German 
people  of  all  parties  sprang  forward  as  a  nation  to  repel  the  foes. 
Even  the  Social  Democrats,  who  had  long  denounced  all  war  as  in 
the  interest  of  capitalists  alone,  recognized  the  duty  of  defending 
the  homeland  “against  freedom-slaying  Tsarism,”  whose  triumph 
their  leader,  Haase,  declared,  “would  be  the  end  of  the  German 
people.”  As  a  bloc  therefore  the  Social  Democrats  voted  in  favor  of 
the  first  war  credits,  and  the  Kaiser  graciously  proclaimed  that  he 
no  longer  knew  parties  but  only  Germans. 

Undermining  Influences  of  the  War 

To  the  German  people,  however,  the  war  brought  ever  increasing 
hardships,  privations,  and  sorrow.  These  in  turn  led  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  disillusionment,  and  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  government  which 
was  held  responsible  for  their  condition.  In  consequence,  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  witnessed  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  all-party 
bloc  in  support  of  the  war.  In  proportion  as  this  occurred,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  political  reform  increased,  culminating  finally  in  the  out¬ 
break  of  revolution  and  the  collapse  of  the  imperial  regime. 

The  disintegration  of  the  war  bloc  began  first  among  the  Social 
Democrats.  Although  the  latter  voted  in  the  Reichstag  as  a  unit  in 
favor  of  the  first  war  credits,  on  the  ground  that  the  war  was  de¬ 
fensive,  their  party  caucus  revealed  that  as  early  as  August,  1914, 
fourteen  deputies  were  opposed  to  this  policy.  In  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  months  this  fissure  widened  until  it  split  the  party.  In 
December  Karl  Liebknecht,  whose  father  before  him  had  opposed 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  defied  the  party  discipline  by  publicly 
voting  in  the  Reichstag  against  war  credits.  By  December,  1915, 
the  number  of  deputies  who  dared  to  vote  openly  against  war  credits 
had  risen  to  twenty,  while  twenty-two  others  left  the  chamber  with¬ 
out  voting. 

A  definite  split  in  the  Social  Democratic  party  finally  occurred 
early  in  1916  when,  in  the  view  of  some,  the  war  had  ceased  to  be 
one  of  defense  and  had  become  an  attempt  to  secure  annexations 
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according  to  the  program  of  the  Pan-Germanists.  At  that  time 
Haase  denounced  the  continuance  of  the  war,  with  the  result  that 
the  Social  Democratic  party  elected  Ebert  to  succeed  him  as  leader 
of  the  Reichstag  group,  declared  that  he  and  his  followers  had  for¬ 
feited  their  rights  of  membership,  and  read  them  out  of  the  party. 
In  1917  this  opposition  constituted  itself  the  Independent  Social 
Democratic  party. 

The  Independents  asserted  that  the  Majority  Socialists,  as  ortho¬ 
dox  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  came  to  be  called,  had 
become  converted  to  nationalism  and  imperialism,  and  accused  them 
of  being  willing  to  adapt  their  policy  to  the  needs  of  bourgeois  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  capitalistic  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Independents 
openly  denounced  the  war  as  a  crime,  and  attempted  to  reveal  to 
the  masses  its  true  character  and  to  incite  them  to  acts  of  protest. 
Soon  they  even  began  to  work  definitely  and  deliberately  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire,  an  offense  with  which  they  were  publicly 
charged  by  Chancellor  Michaelis  in  1917.  The  growth  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Socialist  party,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  important  influ¬ 
ences  which  undermined  the  German  government. 

Even  more  destructive  in  their  activities  than  the  Independents 
were  the  Spartacists,  led  by  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
both  of  whom  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  war  period  in  prison. 
This  group  developed  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Independents  and 
took  its  name  from  the  so-called  “Spartacus  Letters,”  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1916  on  the  Kaiser’s  fifty-seventh  birthday. 
These  letters  denounced  the  war  as  one  of  imperialistic  aggression 
and  summoned  Germans  to  employ  all  possible  obstructive  tactics 
against  it. 

For  the  revolutionary  agitators  in  Germany  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  war,  a  fertile  field  for  propaganda  was  created  by  the 
dire  distress  of  the  urban  masses,  caused  largely  by  the  Allied 
blockade.  Millions  lived  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  while  the  death 
rate  steadily  climbed.  Bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  meat,  eggs,  and 
potatoes  were  rationed  out  in  very  limited  quantities,  while  pork, 
bacon,  ham,  fresh  fish,  cheese,  coffee,  tea,  and  spices  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether.  For  weeks  during  the  “turnip  winter”  of 
1916-17  potatoes  were  not  to  be  had  and  coarse  fodder  turnips  had 
to  be  substituted.  The  discontent  with  such  conditions  was  greatly 
magnified  by  frequent  breakdowns  in  the  government’s  rationing 
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system,  which  resulted  in  profiteering  and  in  an  inequitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  foodstuffs  which  actually  were  available.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  wealthy  could  usually  obtain  most  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  while  the  poorer  people  were 
forced  to  suffer  privation.  “To  be  continually  hungry,  to  rise  from 
the  table  hungry,  to  go  to  bed  hungry,  was  the  universal  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  but  the  very  well-to-do.”  Cold,  miserable,  dispirited, 
many  recalled  the  pre-war  Socialist  doctrine  that  all  wars  are  the 
work  of  the  capitalist  classes,  that  existing  governments  everywhere 
are  obstacles  to  the  coming  of  a  true  universal  brotherhood  of  men. 

In  1917  two  events  outside  Germany  helped  still  further  to  break 
down  German  morale  and  to  awaken  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  German  political  system;  namely,  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  the  United  States’  entry  into  the  war.  Few  diseases  are  more 
infectious  than  revolution,  and  from  Russia  almost  immediately 
revolutionary  propaganda  entered  Germany,  began  to  influence  the 
laboring  classes  there,  and  especially  caused  unrest  among  the  So¬ 
cialists.  Simultaneously,  a  reconsideration  of  the  meaning  of  true 
democracy  followed  when  President  Wilson  began  his  scathing  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Hohenzollern  autocracy. 

The  effect  of  all  these  influences  upon  war-weary  Germany  be¬ 
came  evident  by  the  middle  of  1917  when  there  was  organized  in 
the  Reichstag  an  anti-government  bloc  which  constituted  a  large 
majority  of  the  total  membership  and  was  composed  of  the  Social¬ 
ists,  Progressives,  Centrists,  and  a  few  National  Liberals.  They  de¬ 
manded  the  abolition  of  the  Prussian  three-class  system  of  voting 
and  other  democratic  reforms  in  that  State,  real  parliamentary 
government  in  the  empire,  and  a  peace  without  annexations  or  in¬ 
demnities.  The  attitude  of  the  bloc  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg.  The  new  chancellor,  Dr.  George 
Michaelis,  although  announcing  his  intention  to  take  the  Reichstag 
demands  under  consideration,  actually  did  nothing  to  translate  them 
into  fact.  A  second  political  crisis,  three  months  later,  then  forced 
Michaelis  to  give  way  to  the  Bavarian  university  professor,  Count 
Hertling.  The  latter,  in  turn,  promised  to  make  far-reaching  elec¬ 
toral  reforms  in  Prussia  and  to  direct  peace  negotiations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Reichstag  resolution,  but  again  nothing  was  actually 
done.  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  Teutonic  victory 
against  Italy  temporarily  increased  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  lessened  somewhat  the  popular  unrest.  The  vocal  demand 
for  political  reform  in  Germany  seemed  to  fluctuate  in  indirect  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  success  of  Teutonic  arms. 

But  if  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  subsequent  Peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk  assisted  the  German  government  by  creating  a  war 
enthusiasm  which  temporarily  lessened  the  demand  for  reform,  its 
effect  in  the  end  was  most  disastrous  to  that  government,  for  the 
“poison  gas  of  Leninism”  was  soon  wafted  back  upon  Germany. 
Even  before  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  emissaries  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks,  well  supplied  with  money,  entered  the  empire  by  secret  routes 
and  worked  with  Germans  in  sympathy  with  their  cause.  After  the 
establishment  of  a  Bolshevik  embassy  in  Berlin,  the  leaders  of  the 
Spartacists  and  Independent  Socialists  were  supplied  with  money, 
arms,  and  literature,  and  from  the  Russian  embassy  a  staff  of  men 
worked  to  overthrow  the  very  government  to  which  it  was  accred¬ 
ited.  The  Spartacists  now  became  definitely  imbued  with  commu¬ 
nistic  doctrine  and  began  to  advocate  the  immediate  socialization  of 
industry  and  a  world  revolution  of  the  proletariat.  In  preparation 
for  the  latter,  they  sought  to  transplant  into  Germany  the  methods 
of  Russian  Bolshevism,  and  set  out  to  establish  revolutionary  work¬ 
men’s  and  soldiers’  councils  throughout  Germany  and  even  at  the 
front. 

By  the  beginning  of  1918  the  influence  of  these  revolutionary 
groups  had  reached  such  proportions  in  the  capital  and  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  sections  of  Westphalia  that  they  decided  to  call  a  great 
political  strike  in  Berlin  and  Essen.  Although  sporadic  strikes  had 
occurred  in  German  factories  during  1916  and  1917,  this  one  in 
January,  1918,  was  the  first  great  strike  with  definite  political  aims. 
For  over  a  week  a  half-million  men  refused  to  work.  In  Ber¬ 
lin  they  presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  government,  demanding  a 
speedy  peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities,  the  participation 
of  workingmen’s  delegates  of  all  countries  in  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  freedom  of  assembly  and 
the  press,  democratization  of  state  institutions,  and  woman  suffrage. 

The  government’s  ruthless  suppression  of  this  pacific  strike  con¬ 
vinced  the  Independent  Socialists  that  only  an  armed  revolt  of  the 
proletariat  could  free  the  nation  from  the  menace  of  imperialism 
and  capitalism.  They  therefore  made  the  definite  decision  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government.  Their  revolutionary  committee  in  Berlin  re- 
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doubled  its  efforts  to  establish  connections  with  comrades  at  the 
front  and  with  industrial  workmen  in  the  capital,  and  aimed  to 
seize  the  moment  when  military  defeat  should  discredit  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  to  establish  a  socialistic  republic. 

A  further  disastrous  result  of  this  January  strike  came  from  the 
punitive  measures  adopted  by  the  government.  Many  of  the  strikers 
were  men  subject  to  military  duty  who  had  been  kept  in  indispen¬ 
sable  industries  at  home,  but  thousands  were  now  promptly  drafted 
into  the  army  in  punishment  for  their  activity  during  the  strike. 
This  practice  of  “using  the  army  as  a  prison  establishment,  and  the 
trenches  as  cells,”  however,  proved  most  unwise,  for  the  men  thus 
punished  became  ardent  propagandists  of  socialism  and  peace,  and 
carried  to  the  front  lines  not  only  rifles  but  germs  of  revolution  as 
well. 

In  the  army,  too,  during  1918,  revolutionary  propaganda  found 
a  fertile  field  among  men  who  were  beginning  to  be  hungry  and 
ill-clad,1  and  who  were  dispirited  by  complaints  from  home  folks 
of  increasing  privations  and  suffering.  The  doctrines  of  Bolshevism, 
which  the  troops  transferred  from  the  east  brought  with  them,  found 
ready  listeners  in  men  who,  subject  to  the  discomforts  of  mud,  ver¬ 
min,  and  crowded  quarters  of  the  front-line  trenches,  had  come 
to  resent  the  arbitrary  orders  and  arrogance  of  the  officers — espe¬ 
cially  the  newer,  youthful  ones  during  the  closing  period — who 
lived  in  comparative  luxury  and  ease  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  battle 
lines.  This  discontent  was  immeasurably  increased  when  the  tre¬ 
mendous  wastage  of  men  during  the  first  half  of  1918  brought  only 
military  defeat.  Even  in  the  highly  disciplined  German  army  deser¬ 
tions  by  the  thousands  occurred  in  the  closing  three  months  of  the 
war. 

The  German  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the 
fearful  collapse  of  the  entire  west  front  during  the  following  months 

1  “With  the  coming  of  the  fourth  year  conditions  began  to  grow  bad  even  at  the 
front,  and  the  winter  of  1917-18  brought  a  marked  decrease  of  rations,  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  Cavalrymen  and  soldiers  belonging  to  munition  or  work  columns 
ate  the  potatoes  issued  for  their  horses.  They  ground  in  their  coffee-mills  their  horses’ 
scant  rations  of  barley  and  made  pancakes  .  .  .  Not  only  were  the  soldiers  hungry 
by  this  time,  but  they  were  insufficiently  clad.  Their  boots  were  without  soles,  and 
they  had  neither  socks  nor  the  Fusslappen  (bandages)  which  most  of  them  preferred 
to  wear  instead  of  socks.  A  shirt  issued  from  the  military  stores  in  the  summer  of  1918 
to  a  German  soldier-friend  of  the  writer  was  a  woman’s  ribbed  shirt,  cut  low  in 
the  neck  and  gathered  with  a  ribbon.” — S.  M.  Bouton,  And  the  Kaiser  Abdicates, 
PP-  72-73? 
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had  an  effect  not  only  in  the  army  itself,  but  behind  the  lines  as 
well.  Everywhere  was  the  belief  that  the  nation  had  been  duped 
and  deceived,  and  that  there  was  but  one  road  to  salvation — the 
overthrow  of  the  regime  which  had  brought  this  immense  misery 
upon  the  people.  The  destruction  of  the  military  dictatorship  of 
general  headquarters  and  the  democratization  and  parliamentariza- 
tion  of  the  empire  again  became  the  program,  late  in  September,  of 
the  National  Liberals  and  Centrists,  who  signified  their  desire  to 
work  toward  this  end  in  cooperation  with  the  Majority  Socialists. 

The  government  now  went  desperately  to  work  to  avert  revolu¬ 
tion  by  transforming  the  former  quasi-autocratic  State  into  a  par¬ 
liamentary  monarchy.  In  this  attempt  to  win  back  the  confidence 
of  the  people  the  Kaiser  called  to  the  chancellorship  Prince  Max 
of  Baden,  a  man  long  known  for  his  liberalism.  On  October  2, 
1918,  with  the  support  of  the  National  Liberals,  Centrists,  and 
Majority  Socialists,  Prince  Max  formed  a  coalition  cabinet,  admit¬ 
ting  to  the  government  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  two  Majority  Socialists,  Scheidemann  and  Bauer.  The  new 
chancellor  assumed  office  with  the  hope  that,  by  rapidly  democratiz¬ 
ing  the  constitution  and  the  government,  he  might  save  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 

Reform  was  now  the  order  of  the  day.  At  a  speed,  according  to 
Prince  Max,  “which  was  hardly  compatible  with  the  Constitution, 
and  certainly  not  with  our  dignity,”  ministerial  responsibility  was 
established,  the  sanction  of  war  and  peace  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Reichstag,  the  military  was  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
civil  authority,  amnesty  was  granted  to  political  prisoners,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  press  and  assembly  was  established.  Prince  Max  thus  ended 
the  personal  regime  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  gave  the  German 
Empire  its  first  parliamentary  government.  These  changes  consti¬ 
tuted,  in  fact,  a  veritable  political  revolution,  and  the  chancellor 
felt  justified  in  saying,  “The  new  German  Government  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people  in  whose  hands  rests  both  actually  and  consti¬ 
tutionally  the  authority  to  make  decisions.”  The  Kaiser  remained 
merely  as  the  symbol  of  German  unity. 

Downfall  of  Monarchy 

But  by  this  time  William  II  was  doomed.  The  Kaiser’s  position, 
already  undermined  by  Socialist  and  enemy  propaganda,  became 
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altogether  untenable  when  President  Wilson  demanded,  as  the  pre¬ 
requisite  of  peace  negotiations  “the  destruction  or  reduction  to 
virtual  impotency  of  the  arbitrary  power  which  has  hitherto  con¬ 
trolled  the  German  nation.”  When  the  German  people  learned 
“that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  and  cannot  trust  the  word  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of  German  policy,”  that 
if  the  United  States  “must  deal  with  the  military  masters  and  the 
monarchical  autocrats  of  Germany  now,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  have 
to  deal  with  them  later  in  regard  to  the  international  obligations 
of  the  German  Empire,  it  must  demand,  not  peace  negotiations,  but 
surrender,”  a  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  set  in  against  generals, 
emperors,  and  kings,  and  even  against  the  monarchy  itself.2 

Early  in  October  the  question  of  the  Kaiser’s  abdication  began  to 
be  discussed  among  the  people,  but  it  was  not  until  the  twenty-third 
that  the  demand  was  openly  voiced  in  the  Reichstag  itself.  On  that 
day  the  Independent  Socialist,  Haase,  exclaimed:  “All  around  us 
republics  are  being  set  up.  Crowns  are  rolling  about  the  floor,  .  .  . 
and  shall  Germany  alone,  surrounded  by  republics,  still  keep  up  a 
crowned  head,  or  rather  a  whole  lot  of  heads  all  wearing  their  little 
crowns  and  coronets?”  On  the  following  day  Noske,  a  Majority 
Socialist,  joined  the  attack  on  the  Kaiser  when  he  pointed  out  that 
“it  only  needed  a  single  generous  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  wears  the  imperial  crown”  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  millions. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  the  bourgeois  Frankfurter  Zeitung  openly  de¬ 
manded  the  Kaiser’s  abdication  and  the  Crown  Prince’s  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  throne  as  a  means  of  satisfying  President  Wilson.  By 
the  end  of  the  month  the  demand  had  apparently  gained  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  the  only  means  to  assure  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  bearable  terms  of  peace.  Driven  by  public  opinion, 
the  Majority  Socialist,  Scheidemann,  on  the  evening  of  October  29 
demanded  that  the  chancellor  advise  the  Kaiser  to  renounce  the 
throne.  On  the  same  evening,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Prince  Max, 
the  Kaiser,  feeling  insecure  in  Berlin,  fled  from  the  capital  to  gen¬ 
eral  headquarters  at  Spa. 

It  was  not  the  army,  however,  but  the  navy  wfiich  touched  off 

2  When,  early  in  October,  Prince  Max  asked  Scheidemann  what  the  people  would 
say  if  President  Wilson  were  to  demand  the  Kaiser’s  abdication  as  a  sine  qua  non  of 
peace,  the  latter  replied:  “If  the  question  were  to  be  put:  War  or  desertion  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  the  people  would  be  for  peace,  even  at  this  price.” — The  Memoirs  of 
Prince  Max  of  Baden,  II,  p.  50. 
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the  revolutionary  bomb.  Indications  had  for  some  time  pointed  to 
an  approaching  storm  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  where  inactivity 
and  the  increasing  hardships  and  losses  and  terror  connected  with 
the  submarine  campaign  had  engendered  profound  discontent.  The 
dockyard  workers  of  Kiel  had  long  been  energetic  members  of  the 
Socialist  proletariat,  and  the  Independents  had  been  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  this  fact.  As  early  as  1917  their  propaganda  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  miniature  mutiny  in  the  fleet  which  had  resulted  in  the  im¬ 
prisonment  or  execution  of  the  ringleaders.  Again,  in  January, 
1918,  the  spirit  had  been  such  that  the  government  had  imprisoned 
a  number  of  leaders  to  prevent  the  navy  from  uniting  with  the  dock¬ 
yard  workers  in  the  great  strike  of  that  month. 

The  final  crisis  was  precipitated  when,  on  October  28,  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  realizing  that  the  armistice  terms  would  undoubtedly  de¬ 
mand  the  surrender  of  the  German  fleet  anyway,  ordered  the  fleet 
to  steam  out  to  engage  the  British  in  a  final  decisive  battle.  When 
the  men  realized  that,  with  armistice  negotiations  actually  under 
way,  the  lives  of  80,000  subordinates  were  to  be  recklessly  sacri¬ 
ficed,  their  bitter  opposition  was  aroused.  “If  the  English  attack  us,” 
they  declared,  “we  will  defend  our  coasts  to  the  last,  but  we  will 
not  ourselves  attack.  Farther  than  Heligoland  we  will  not  go.” 
This  of  course  constituted  only  mutiny,  not  revolution. 

But  it  soon  became  revolution.  On  November  4  the  sailors’  re¬ 
volt  became  general.  Soldiers’  councils  were  elected,  and  the  red  flag 
was  hoisted.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  great  mass  meeting  addressed  by 
the  government’s  representative,  Noske,  the  cry,  “Long  live  the  Re¬ 
public!”  was  raised.  On  the  next  day  the  workers  of  Kiel  joined  the 
revolt  and  formed  workmen’s  councils.  What  had  originally  been 
but  a  naval  mutiny,  lacking  a  political  program,  now  became  a  great 
revolutionary  movement.  Demands  were  made  for  the  abdication 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  abolition  of  the  state  of  siege,  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  victims  of  the  mutiny  of  1917,  and  the  introduction  of 
universal,  equal,  and  secret  suffrage.  The  movement  spread  rapidly 
through  the  coast  towns,  where  the  proletariat  united  with  the 
sailors.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  Wilhelmshaven,  and  Hanover 
soon  joined  the  revolt,  and  by  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber  the  revolution  had  triumphed  along  the  German  coasts.  In  spite 
of  the  government’s  attempt  to  isolate  the  area  of  contagion  by 
cutting  the  arteries  of  communication,  the  success  of  these  uprisings 
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became  known  in  the  interior,  and  town  after  town  raised  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  standard.  Thus  in  North  Germany  sailors  delivered  the 
first  disastrous  blow  to  imperial  rule. 

A  second  and  even  more  telling  blow  at  the  imperial  system  was 
delivered  by  the  proletariat  of  Munich  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Independent  Socialist  writer  and  former  editor  of  V  or  warts, 
Kurt  Eisner.  Imprisoned  because  of  his  part  in  the  revolutionary 
strike  of  January,  1918,  he  had  been  released  in  October  by  the 
government’s  general  amnesty.  Convinced  of  Prussian  responsibility 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  he  had  immediately  begun  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  regime  by  force.  When  the 
news  of  the  successful  mutiny  in  Kiel  reached  Munich,  Eisner  sum¬ 
moned  the  people  to  a  great  demonstration  in  the  Theresienwiese 
on  November  7. 

To  the  accompaniment  of  cries  of  “Down  with  the  Kaiser!  Long 
live  the  Republic!”  a  tremendous  gathering  of  more  than  100,000 
people  that  day  demanded  the  resignation  of  William  II,  and  the 
removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  democratization  of  Germany.  This 
was  very  definitely  political  revolution.  The  garrison  in  Munich 
deposed  its  officers  and  joined  the  revolution.  A  provisional  work¬ 
ers’,  soldiers’,  and  peasants’  council,  with  Eisner  as  chairman,  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  world  on  the  eighth  that  Bavaria  was  a  “democratic 
and  social  Republic”  in  which  a  “government  of  the  people”  would 
at  once  be  installed.  The  revolutionary  contagion  swept  through 
the  empire,  claiming  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Leipzig,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Magdeburg,  and  Brunswick  by  the  close  of  that  day. 

The  government  had  carefully  isolated  Berlin  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  it  from  learning  of  the  revolutionary  events  occurring  in  the 
empire  outside.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  November  2  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Committee  of  the  Independent  Socialists  and  Spartacists, 
without  knowing  of  events  at  Kiel,  had  contemplated  launching  the 
revolution  on  the  fourth,  but  had  decided  to  postpone  it  in  order  to 
perfect  their  preparations.  By  this  time  the  mass  of  the  Majority 
Socialists  were  also  becoming  restless.  When  it  was  rumored  that 
the  Kaiser  had  said,  “I  yield  only  to  force,”  when  they  learned  that 
meetings  of  the  Independents  had  been  forbidden,  they  threatened 
to  desert  their  moderate  leaders  and  go  over  to  the  Independents 
in  a  body.  Fearful  of  losing  their  hold  upon  the  masses,  and  desirous 
of  doing  something  to  conciliate  them,  the  Majority  Socialist  leaders 
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on  the  seventh  presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  government  demand¬ 
ing  (1)  immediate  permission  for  the  forbidden  meetings  of  the 
Independents  to  be  held,  (2)  renunciation  of  the  throne  by  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  by  noon  the  next  day,  (3)  increase 
of  the  influence  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  government,  and 
(4)  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian  government. 

Prince  Max  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
to  save  the  monarchy  and  to  preserve  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
was  to  have  both  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  Kaiser’s  young  grandson.  That  night,  therefore,  he  sent  word 
to  the  Kaiser  of  the  Majority  Socialists’  demand,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  advised  that  he  should  “at  once  declare  his  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  abdicate  as  soon  as  armistice  negotiations  have  reached 
a  point  which  permits  of  the  issue  of  writs  for  the  election  of  a  Con¬ 
stituent  National  Assembly.”  The  chancellor  hoped  that  in  the  en¬ 
suing  elections  for  a  constituent  assembly  the  monarchical  cause 
would  have  an  advantage  over  the  republican  because  the  initiative 
would  be  taken  by  the  Crown.  Back  came  the  answer  from  general 
headquarters  “His  Majesty  has  flatly  refused  to  consider  Your 
Grand  Ducal  Highness’  proposals  on  the  question  of  the  Throne 
and  considers  it  as  much  as  ever  his  duty  to  remain  at  His  post.” 
All  through  the  next  day  the  wires  between  Berlin  and  Spa  were 
kept  busy  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  Kaiser  to  see  the  light. 

Again  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  the  chancellor  talked  with  the 
Kaiser  over  the  telephone  and,  “as  a  relative,”  informed  him  that 
his  abdication  was  “necessary  to  save  Germany  from  civil  war,” 
that  the  “great  majority  of  the  people  believes  you  to  be  responsible 
for  the  present  situation,”  that  this  “is  the  last  possible  moment.” 
Furious,  the  Kaiser  rejected  all  proposals,  announced  that  his  in¬ 
tention  not  to  give  way  was  unshaken,  that  at  the  head  of  his  army 
he  would  reduce  his  country  to  order.  When  Prince  Max  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  chancellorship,  the  Kaiser  refused  with  the  words : 
“You  sent  out  the  armistice  offer,  you  will  have  to  put  your  name 
to  the  conditions.”  Even  in  the  face  of  this  rebuff,  the  chancellor 
later  that  same  night  telegraphed  the  Kaiser  that  the  rulers  of 
Bavaria,  Brunswick,  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  had  abdicated, 
and  that  the  imperial  cabinet  overwhelmingly  regarded  his  abdica¬ 
tion  “as  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  Germany  from  a  bloody 
civil  war.”  But  all  in  vain! 
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That  night  the  Majority  Socialist  leaders  instructed  the  workers 
that  if  the  Kaiser’s  abdication  was  not  announced  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  papers  of  the  ninth,  they  were  to  leave  their  work  and  hold  big 
demonstrations.  The  Independent  Socialists,  likewise,  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  begin  their  previously  postponed  revolution  on  the  same 
morning,  announcing,  “We  do  not  demand  one  person’s  abdica¬ 
tion,  we  demand  the  Republic.”  By  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  therefore,  thousands  of  unarmed  workmen,  preceded  by  women 
and  children,  were  marching  toward  the  center  of  the  city,  carrying 
placards  inscribed,  “Brothers,  no  shooting!”  But  the  appeal  was 
hardly  necessary,  for  the  troops  in  Berlin  were  already  mutinying 
and  forming  soldiers’  councils. 

All  these  facts  were  passed  on  to  Spa  by  telephone,  together  with 
the  insistent  demand  for  immediate  abdication.  Shortly  after  eleven 
o’clock  came  the  message  that  the  Kaiser  had  resolved  on  abdication 
in  principle,  that  he  was  now  simply  engaged  in  the  formulation  of 
the  statement  which  would  be  received  in  half  an  hour.  The  half- 
hour  passed  without  the  promised  announcement.  The  Majority 
Socialists  resigned  from  the  government,  and  talk  of  deposition  was 
in  the  air.  In  order  to  forestall  the  latter,  the  chancellor  now  took 
the  decisive  step  of  notifying  the  press: 

The  Kaiser  and  King  has  resolved  to  renounce  the  throne.  The  Chancel¬ 
lor  remains  in  office  until  the  questions  connected  with  the  abdication 
of  the  Kaiser,  the  renunciation  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  the  German 
Empire  and  of  Prussia,  and  the  setting-up  of  the  Regency  have  been  regu¬ 
lated.  He  intends  to  propose  to  the  Regent  the  appointment  of  Herr  Ebert 
to  the  Chancellorship  and  the  bringing  in  a  Bill  ...  for  a  German 
Constituent  National  Assembly. 

At  noon  this  announcement  was  known  on  the  streets  of  Berlin. 

About  this  same  time  a  deputation  of  Majority  Socialists,  headed 
by  Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  called  on  the  chancellor  and  demanded 
that  the  government  be  now  entrusted  to  men  who  had  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people.  Upon  learning  that  the  Majority  Socialists 
were  prepared  to  preserve  order  and  would  agree  to  a  national  as¬ 
sembly,  Prince  Max  surrendered  the  chancellorship  to  Ebert.  At  two 
o’clock  that  afternoon  Scheidemann,  from  the  steps  of  the  Reichstag 
building,  proclaimed  the  Republic.  The  victory  of  the  Berlin  prole¬ 
tariat  was  complete;  “the  bourgeoisie  looked  on  too  stunned  either 
to  hinder  or  to  help.” 
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At  general  headquarters,  in  the  meantime,  the  Kaiser  learned 
from  the  army  heads  that  the  troops  would  no  longer  fight  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  that  they  would  not  defend  the  Kaiser’s  life 
against  German  republicans,  and  that  there  was  little  chance,  there¬ 
fore,  of  his  being  able  to  reconquer  Germany  with  their  help.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  these  facts,  the  Kaiser  at  length  agreed  to  a  conditional 
abdication.  In  the  afternoon  came  the  message  that  “His  Majesty  is 
ready  to  abdicate  as  German  Kaiser,  but  not  as  King  of  Prussia.” 
That  night  in  a  special  train  he  fled  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  but  not 
until  November  28  did  he  finally  bring  himself  to  write  his  formal 
renunciation  of  the  throne.  By  this  time  the  score  of  kings  and 
princes  in  Germany  had  lost  their  crowns,  and  every  State  had 
proclaimed  a  republican  form  of  government. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

THE  signing  of  the  armistice  was  not  followed  immediately 
by  the  drafting  of  the  peace  treaties.  For  various  reasons, 
two  full  months  elapsed  between  the  cessation  of  fighting 
and  the  first  preliminary  meeting  of  the  peace  conference.  In  the 
first  place,  even  with  modern  means  of  travel  it  required  several 
weeks  for  the  duly  appointed  representatives  to  gather  from  all  the 
belligerent  powers,  for  this  had  been  a  world  war.  In  the  second 
place,  the  heads  of  the  delegations  of  two  of  the  most  important 
States  were  unable  to  come  to  the  conference  immediately.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  decided  to  lead  personally  the  peace  delegation  from 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  in  Europe 
before  the  middle  of  December.  Premier  Lloyd  George  decided 
that  his  government  ought  to  appeal  to  the  British  people  for  a  vote 
of  confidence  before  it  represented  them  at  the  conference,  and  so 
called  an  election  for  December  14.  This  and  the  subsequent  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  government  prevented  him  from  attending  until 
four  weeks  later. 


Preliminaries 

In  the  meantime,  however,  attempts  were  made  to  gather  up  and 
organize  the  great  mass  of  information — historic,  geographic,  eth¬ 
nographic,  economic,  and  the  like — which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  various  elaborate  research  agencies  of  the  chief  Allied  States 
for  use  at  the  inevitable  peace  conference.  Great  numbers  of  distin¬ 
guished  scholars,  lawyers,  diplomats,  journalists,  and  business  men 
had  been  working  for  months  gathering  facts  which  might  have  a 
bearing  on  the  solution  of  the  many  intricate  and  complex  problems 
which  would  have  to  be  met.  For  the  tasks  which  confronted  the 
Allied  statesmen  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  were  incomparably 
greater  than  those  of  any  previous  peace  conference,  and  the  need 
for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  various 
problems  was  imperative. 
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Paris  was  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  peace  conference,  and  early 
in  1919  the  national  delegations  began  to  arrive.  In  some  cases  their 
members  numbered  into  the  hundreds — “trained  diplomats,  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  civil  administrators,  jurists,  financial  and  economic 
experts,  captains  of  industry  and  spokesmen  of  labor,  members  of 
cabinets  and  parliaments,  journalists  and  publicists  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds” — together  with  their  clerks  and  typists.  Whole  hotels — some¬ 
times  several — were  needed  to  accommodate  the  various  groups.  At 
the  head  of  each  delegation  were  the  plenipotentiaries,  of  whom 
there  were  seventy  representing  the  thirty-two  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  States.  Although  there  was  a  noticeable  absence  of  crowns 
and  gold  lace,  the  plenipotentiaries  constituted  a  distinguished  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  world,  including 
besides  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  least  eleven  prime  minis¬ 
ters  and  twelve  foreign  ministers.  Among  them  were  such  outstand¬ 
ing  men  as  Clemenceau,  Pichon,  Tardieu,  and  Cambon  of  France; 
Lansing  and  House  of  the  United  States;  Lloyd  George,  Balfour, 
and  Bonar  Law  of  Great  Britain;  Orlando  and  Sonnino  of  Italy; 
Hymans  of  Belgium;  Dmowski  and  Paderewski  of  Poland; 
Pashitch  and  Trumbitch  of  Yugoslavia;  Bratianu  of  Rumania; 
Kramar  and  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia;  Venizelos  of  Greece;  and 
Smuts  and  Botha  of  South  Africa.  No  delegations  from  the  de¬ 
feated  powers  were  present  during  the  drafting  of  the  peace  terms, 
for  theirs  was  a  role  which  called  merely  for  the  signing  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  documents.  This  was  to  be  a  dictated,  not  a  negotiated  peace. 

The  Working  Organization 

On  January  12,  1919,  the  two  ranking  delegates  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  held  an  informal  meeting 
at  which  the  first  organization  of  the  conference  was  mapped  out. 
It  was  decided  that  those  States  which  had  declared  war  on,  or 
had  broken  off  relations  with,  Germany  should  be  represented  at 
the  conference,  and  that  the  number  of  plenipotentiaries  of  each 
State  should  vary  from  one  to  five,  the  five  great  powers  to  have 
the  latter  number.1  A  plenary  session  of  the  conference  was  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers,  but  the  main  organ 

1  Belgium,  Brazil,  and  Serbia  had  three  each;  Australia,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Greece,  Hedjaz,  India,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Siam,  and 
South  Africa,  two  each;  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Liberia, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  one  each. 
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was  to  be  the  Council  of  Ten,  in  a  sense  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Supreme  Inter-Allied  War  Council  which  had  acted  on  matters 
of  military  policy  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  This  council 
should  consist  of  two  representatives  of  each  of  the  five  great  powers, 
and  should  have  the  right  to  decide  what  questions  were  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  general  conference,  and  to  reserve  to  itself  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  it  considered  needed  preliminary  treatment.  It  was 
further  decided  that  the  great  powers  should  be  represented  on  all 
committees  or  commissions,  the  others  being  represented  only  when 
questions  directly  affecting  them  were  being  discussed.  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  the  work  of  the  conference  was  to  be  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  powers.2 

The  first  plenary  session  of  the  peace  conference  was  opened  by 
President  Poincare  in  the  French  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  on 
January  18,  1919,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  German 
Empire  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  forty- 
eight  years  before.  On  the  motion  of  President  Wilson,  Clemenceau 
was  elected  president  of  the  conference.  At  that  time  the  above  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  the  Council  of  Ten  were  approved  with  a  few 
protests.  At  the  second  session,  one  week  later,  an  attempt  of  the 
small  powers  to  assert  their  rights  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  when 
Clemenceau  let  it  be  known  that  the  great  powers,  backed  by 
12,000,000  soldiers,  must  control  the  conference.  The  second  ses¬ 
sion  then  formally  ratified  the  appointment  of  the  various  commis¬ 
sions  already  decided  upon  by  the  Council  of  Ten.  Although  in 
theory  all  decisions  of  the  conference  required  the  approval  of  a 
plenary  session,  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  six  plenary  sessions  were 
held  before  the  treaty  with  Germany  was  signed.  The  full  text  of 
the  treaty  was  not  presented  to  the  plenary  session  until  the  day 
before  it  was  presented  to  the  Germans,  and  then  no  formal  vote 
was  taken.  For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  Council  of  Ten 
constituted  the  peace  conference  during  the  first  two  months.  Its 
meetings  were  secret,  but  representatives  of  the  other  powers  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  council  in  order  to  present 
their  claims. 

2  At  the  peace  conference,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
were  designated  as  the  “Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,”  the  rest  being  desig¬ 
nated  merely  as  the  “Allied  and  Associated  Powers.”  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  former 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  “principal  Allies”  or  the  “great  powers,”  the  latter  as  the 
“small  powers.” 
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The  intricate  facts  that  underlay  most  of  the  problems  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  solve,  facts  which  were  constantly  being  made 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  because  of  the  steady  stream  of  propa¬ 
gandist  pamphlets,  treatises,  ethnographic  maps,  and  petitions  which 
flooded  the  conference,  soon  convinced  the  Council  of  Ten  that  it 
must  be  assisted  in  its  investigations.  The  result  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  special  commissions,  varying  greatly  in  size,  to  which  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  were  referred  for  preliminary  study  and  report.  The 
four  great  powers  always  had  representatives  on  each  commission 
and  other  powers  had  seats  on  some  of  the  larger  ones.  Before 
the  treaty  with  Germany  was  completed,  fifty-two  of  these  com¬ 
missions  had  been  appointed  to  consider  various  problems.  Although 
their  reports  were  in  no  sense  binding  upon  the  council,  many  of 
the  articles  in  the  final  treaties  were  taken  bodily  from  the  reports  of 
commissions. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
conference,  the  only  parts  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  which  had 
been  finally  agreed  upon  were  the  military,  naval,  and. air  terms. 
None  of  the  important  and  complex  territorial  questions  had  yet 
been  decided,  and  commissions  were  still  considering  the  financial 
and  economic  settlement.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  course,  that 
the  necessity  for  dealing  with  a  great  many  of  what  may  be  called 
executive  matters,  in  connection  with  bringing  order  out  of  chaos 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  prevented  the  Council  of  Ten  from 
devoting  its  whole  attention  to  treaty-making. 

Nevertheless,  the  alarming  conditions  in  Europe  urgently  de¬ 
manded  greater  speed  on  the  part  of  the  conference.  Several  of  the 
emancipated  national  groups  were  waging  minor  wars  in  order  to 
seize  debatable  territory  and  confront  the  peace  conference  with 
jaits  accomplis.  Famine  and  revolution  were  raging  in  a  great  part 
of  the  Continent.  The  menace  of  Bolshevism  threatened  central 
Europe;  by  April  Hungary  had  already  succumbed  and  Germany 
and  Austria  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge.  If  central  and  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  fell  into  chaos  while  the  Allied  statesmen  debated,  the  work 
of  the  conference  would  be  of  little  avail,  for  there  must  be  stable 
responsible  governments  with  which  peace  could  be  signed.  The  re¬ 
sultant  demand  for  an  early  peace  and  a  definite  ending  of  the  war 
was  most  insistent. 

The  desire  for  greater  speed  in  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  to- 
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gether  with  the  need  for  secrecy  during  the  period  of  compromise 
between  the  great  powers  led  to  a  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  conference.  On  March  25  it  was  announced  that  informal  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  chief  plenipotentiaries  would  take  the  place  of  the 
former  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  “Big  Four” — Wilson, 
Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  and  Orlando — ceased  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Since  thereafter  the  first  ranking 
delegate  of  Japan  also  ceased  attending  the  sessions  of  that  council, 
the  latter  from  March  on  consisted  of  only  five  men.  It  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Council  of  Five  and  sank  to  the  position  of  a  sort  of 
superior  commission.  As  such  it  considered  the  reports  of  the  com¬ 
missions  already  appointed,  and  transmitted  them  with  its  findings 
to  the  “Big  Four.”  The  latter,  beginning  with  purely  personal  and 
informal  conversations,  finally  constituted  themselves  the  supreme 
Council  of  Four  which  made  almost  all  the  important  decisions  of 
the  conference  in  respect  to  the  treaty  with  Germany. 

It  was  an  interesting  personnel  which  composed  this  council: 
Clemenceau,  the  dauntless  Tiger,  stolidly  silent  save  when  some 
remark  disclosed  his  dry  humor  or  stinging  sarcasm,  inclined  to  be 
cynical  and  dogmatic,  inflexibly  and  courageously  fighting  for  one 
object,  the  security  of  his  beloved  France;  Lloyd  George,  the  nimble- 
minded,  responsive  politician,  shrewd,  alert,  dynamic,  ingenious, 
more  and  more  inclined  to  be  lenient  with  the  defeated  powers, 
seeking  by  compromise  and  adjustment  to  bring  speedily  a  peace 
which  would  facilitate  Britain’s  much-needed  revival  of  trade; 
Wilson,  idealistic  spokesman  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of 
the  world,  clear-minded  and  resolute,  tirelessly  working  to  construct 
the  League  of  Nations  which  he  firmly  believed  would  be  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  mankind;  Orlando,  learned,  warm-hearted,  eloquent,  des¬ 
tined  to  play  a  relatively  subordinate  part  in  the  general  settlement, 
nevertheless  struggling  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  his  enthusiastic 
compatriots. 

Almost  inevitably  conflict  arose  among  these  four  statesmen  when 
the  time  came  for  the  various  personal  and  national  programs  to  be 
pressed,  for  the  secret  agreements  based  upon  war  alliances  to  be 
presented  for  fulfillment,  for  the  abstract  “Fourteen  Points”  to 
be  transformed  into  definite  treaty  provisions.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
very  elasticity  and  vagueness  which  had  made  it  easy  for  the  powers 
to  accept  the  “Points”  made  it  likewise  easy  for  differences  in  in- 
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terpretation  to  arise  when  the  latter  came  to  be  examined  from 
the  conflicting  nationalistic  points  of  view.  The  chief  problem  of  the 
statesmen  at  Paris  was  to  draft  terms  which  would  reconcile  the 
opposing  viewpoints  of  the  Allied  Powers.  No  one  man  could 
dominate  a  group  like  the  “Big  Four.”  Agreement  was  possible  only 
through  compromise,  though  frequently  affairs  had  to  reach  an 
actual  crisis  before  a  compromise  or  settlement  was  finally  effected. 

Problems  and  Crises 

One  of  the  earliest  problems  with  which  the  peace  conference 
wrestled  was  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  Even  before  the  war 
much  thought  had  been  given  to  the  possible  prevention  of  inter¬ 
national  wars,  and  various  societies  had  been  organized  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America  to  work  toward  that  ultimate  goal.  The 
World  War  with  its  terrible  bloodshed  and  suffering  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  movement,  and  during  the  final  year  of  the  conflict 
the  idea  of  creating  an  international  organization  to  prevent  war 
made  a  tremendous  appeal.  By  the  time  the  peace  conference  as¬ 
sembled  in  Paris  there  was  a  general  demand  that  this  great  in¬ 
ternational  assembly  should  create  some  common  agency  for  the 
prevention  of  war.  Perhaps  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  the  western 
world  hoped  fervently  that  there  might  be  drafted  a  “Maxima 
Charta  of  mankind  securing  to  the  nations  their  rights  and  liberties 
and  uniting  them  for  the  preservation  of  universal  peace.”  The 
spokesman  of  world  opinion  on  this  subject  was  President  Wilson, 
who  had  asserted  early  in  1918  that  for  a  just  and  stable  peace  a 
“general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific  cove¬ 
nants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  nations 
alike.” 

At  the  conference  the  question  was  immediately  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Covenant  of  the  League  should  be  in  the  peace  treaty 
or  in  a  separate  document.  Wilson  maintained  that  it  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  treaty.  Others,  however,  in  view  of  the  serious 
European  situation,  desired  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace,  which  need  not  wait  for  the  drafting  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  This  treaty  could  settle  such  important  questions  as  the  bound¬ 
aries  and  military  establishment  of  Germany,  could  definitely  end 
the  war,  and  make  possible  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  the  Cen- 
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tral  Powers.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  the  preliminary 
treaty  would  in  reality  be  the  main  treaty  and  to  leave  the  Covenant 
out  would  be  to  weaken  the  League,  if  not  to  postpone  its  creation 
indefinitely.  Only  by  making  it  necessary  for  the  nations  to  adopt 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  in  order  to  gain  the  benefits  of  the  peace 
treaty  was  it  possible  to  secure  their  immediate  and  unanimous 
approval  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Covenant. 

The  second  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  on  January  25, 
1919,  voted  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  entrusted  the  drafting  of  it  to  a  special 
commission  of  which  Wilson  was  chairman  and  upon  which  sat 
ultimately  the  representatives  of  fourteen  States.  This  commission 
considered  a  number  of  drafts,  among  which  the  most  important 
were  undoubtedly  those  of  General  Smuts  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
and  at  another  plenary  session  of  the  conference  on  February  14, 
Wilson,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  presented  the  report. 

The  draft  Covenant  of  the  League  at  once  encountered  con¬ 
siderable  criticism.  From  the  United  States,  especially,  came  an  in¬ 
sistent  demand  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  safeguarded.  In  order 
to  satisfy  this  demand  Wilson  brought  forward  an  amendment  to 
the  Covenant,  which  he  so  worded  as  to  avoid  placing  the  United 
States  in  the  position  of  asking  a  special  favor.  He  proposed  that 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
international  engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  un¬ 
derstandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 


The  French,  desiring  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  objected  to  this  amendment.  The  British  and  Italians,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  it  their  support,  and  Wilson,  after  an  impassioned  “speech 
of  witching  eloquence,”  delivered  about  twelve  o’clock  on  the 
night  of  April  10,  secured  its  adoption  by  the  commission.  The 
amendment  became  Article  21  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  European  powers  gave  their  official 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Covenant  in 
its  final  form  was  definitely  approved  at  a  plenary  session  of  the 
conference  on  April  28. 

While  the  problem  of  the  League  Covenant  was  still  before  the 
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conference,  a  conflict  arose  over  the  question  of  French  security.3 
Clemenceau  asserted  that  Germany,  because  of  the  loss  of  her 
colonies,  her  navy,  and  her  merchant  marine  by  the  treaty,  was 
bound  to  feel  bitter,  and  that  this  bitterness  was  most  apt  to  be 
turned  against  France,  her  neighbor.  Although  the  peace  treaty 
would  probably  provide  for  the  disarming  of  Germany,  he  de¬ 
manded  that  in  the  further  interest  of  French  security  Germany’s 
western  frontier  should  be  fixed  at  the  Rhine,  a  demand  which 
was  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  policies  of  Richelieu  and 
Napoleon  I.  The  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  lying  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  between  Alsace  and  Holland  should  be 
detached  from  Germany  and  erected  into  an  autonomous  and  neu¬ 
tral  State.  A  secret  treaty  of  1917  with  Russia  had,  in  fact,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  such  a  State  should  be  created,  and  that  it  should  be 
occupied  by  French  troops  until  all  the  terms  of  the  final  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  fulfilled  by  Germany. 

Even  before  the  opening  of  the  peace  conference  such  a  plan 
had  been  approved  by  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  strongly 
advocated  by  Marshal  Foch,  who  desired  also  that  French  troops 
should  occupy  the  Rhine  bridges  until  the  full  execution  of  the 
peace  treaty.  Although  it  was  admitted  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  were  thoroughly  German  in  speech  and  life,  it  was  argued 
that  the  Rhine  constituted  the  one  advance  line  which  could  not 
be  turned  and  which  guaranteed  France  against  invasion.  The 
Rhine  frontier,  on  purely  military  and  strategic  grounds,  had  much 
to  commend  it;  but  on  the  grounds  of  history  and  self-determination 
it  could  not  be  supported. 

From  the  time  the  question  was  first  raised,  Lloyd  George  op¬ 
posed  the  creation  of  a  separate  buffer  State  out  of  this  territory. 
Indeed,  the  British  government  had  refused  to  approve  the  Franco- 
Russian  treaty  of  1917,  and  in  the  following  months  Lloyd  George 


3  The  original  French  program  o£  security  as  presented  at  the  peace  conference  has 
been  summarized  as  follows: 

“(1)  French  military  control  of  the  Rhine;  (2)  a  permanent  alliance  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  help  France  hold  it;  (3)  a  group  of  smaller  allies  to  menace  Germany  from 
the  east;  (4)  territorial  reduction  of  the  German  Empire;  (5)  crippling  of  the  German 
political  organization;  (6)  disarmament  of  Germany  but  not  of  the  Allies;  (7)  a 
crushing  indemnity;  (8)  deprivation  of  economic  resources;  (9)  a  set  of  commercial 
agreements  preferential  to  France,  prejudicial  to  Germany.” — R.  S.  Baker,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  World  Settlement,  II,  p.  20. 
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had  repeatedly  insisted  that  “another  Alsace-Lorraine”  must  not 
be  created.  The  French  plan  for  a  buffer  State  was  also  consistently 
opposed  by  President  Wilson.  The  result  was  a  crisis  which  was 
not  solved  for  weeks.  Both  sides  were  determined,  and  debate 

THE  RHINELAND 


among  the  “Big  Four”  was  long  and  heated  before  a  compromise 
was  finally  reached. 

Clemenceau  surrendered  his  demand  for  the  creation  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  State  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  return,  however,  he 
secured  the  occupation  of  this  territory  by  an  Inter-Allied  force  for 
at  least  fifteen  years  as  a  guarantee  of  Germany’s  execution  of  the 
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peace  treaty.  Furthermore,  it  was  provided  that  the  left  bank  to¬ 
gether  with  a  strip  of  territory  fifty  kilometers  wide  on  the  right 
bank  should  be  demilitarized;  that  is,  Germany  should  never  main¬ 
tain  fortifications  nor  assemble  armed  forces  within  this  zone.  “Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein”  was  to  be  ended.  Finally,  and  in  addition,  Lloyd 
George  and  Wilson  promised  France  a  guarantee  treaty  of  security 
which  provided  that  their  two  countries  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
France  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany. 

Regarding  one  small  section  of  the  left  bank  a  separate  dispute 
developed.  This  was  the  Saar  Basin,  a  highly  industrialized  area  of 
about  seven  hundred  square  miles  with  650,000  inhabitants,  the 
extreme  western  part  of  which  had  become  French  under  Louis 
XIV  and  another  section  during  the  French  Revolution  in  1792. 
In  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  these  two  regions  had  been  left 
to  France  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  but  after  the  “Hundred  Days” 
the  second  Treaty  of  Paris  had  taken  the  whole  district  from  France 
and  given  it  to  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

The  basin  was  of  great  economic  value  because  it  included  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  concentrated  coal  beds  on  the  Continent.  It 
was  estimated  in  1913  that  this  district  contained  seventeen  billion 
tons  of  coal,  more  than  the  whole  known  supply  of  France  and 
equal  to  about  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  German  reserve. 
Furthermore,  the  Saar  mines  lay  on  the  outer  edge  of  Germany, 
they  were  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  new  French  frontier,  they 
were  already  linked  with  the  industries  of  Lorraine  which  were  to 
become  French,  and  with  two  exceptions  they  were  the  state  prop¬ 
erty  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  Clemenceau  demanded  the  political 
annexation  of  the  territory  which  had  been  French  by  the  Treaty 
of  1814,  and  the  full  ownership  of  the  mines  but  not  the  political 
sovereignty  of  the  rest  of  the  basin. 

In  view  of  the  deliberate  destruction  of  French  coal  mines  by 
the  Germans  in  1918,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  pre-war  Germany 
had  a  large  surplus  of  coal,  the  Allied  statesmen  looked  with  favor 
upon  French  acquisition  of  the  Saar  coal  mines.  By  the  transfer 
Germany  would  lose  only  about  six  per  cent  of  her  total  pre-war 
output  of  coal,  while  France’s  pre-war  output  would  be  increased 
about  forty  per  cent.  The  acquisition  of  these  mines  might  justly 
balance  the  destruction  of  the  French  mines,  and  any  excess  value 
might  be  credited  to  Germany’s  reparation  account.  But  neither 
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Lloyd  George  nor  Wilson  favored  the  political  annexation  of  the 
district  by  France.  The  problem,  therefore,  was  to  transfer  the  coal 
without  the  people,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  achieved 
only  after  acute  differences  of  opinion  and  long  disagreement. 

Again  the  final  result  was  a  compromise.  France  failed  to  secure 
the  frontier  of  1814.  Germany  for  the  time  was  to  retain  the  po¬ 
litical  sovereignty  of  the  region,  but  was  to  hand  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  district  to  a  commission  under  the  League  of  Nations 
for  fifteen  years.  The  coal  mines  were  to  be  ceded  to  France,  and 
the  district  was  to  be  within  the  French  customs  boundary.  After 
fifteen  years  the  people  of  the  basin  should  vote  as  to  their  future 
political  status — reunion  with  Germany,  union  with  France,  or 
continuance  under  the  League  of  Nations;  but  only  those  should 
vote  who  were  resident  in  the  territory  at  the  time  of  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  If  the  popular  vote  favored  permanent 
union  with  Germany,  the  latter  was  to  repurchase  the  mines  of  the 
basin  at  a  price  fixed  by  three  experts,  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and 
a  representative  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  general  problem  of  reparation,  as  distinct  from  its  relation 
to  the  status  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Saar  Basin,  like¬ 
wise  produced  endless  discussion  and  much  friction.  Although  the 
Allies’  demand  in  their  pre-armistice  Note  of  November  5,  1918, 
that  compensation  should  “be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage 
done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  to  their  property 
by  the  aggression  of  Germans,  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air,” 
was  so  definite  that  it  would  seem  to  have  precluded  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  at  the  peace  conference,  such  was  not  the  case. 

In  the  opening  weeks  of  discussion  before  the  reparation  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  conference,  the  British  and  French  delegates 
contended  for  the  inclusion  of  all  war  costs  in  the  amount  which 
Germany  should  pay,  arguing  that  only  thus  would  the  settlement 
really  be  based  on  justice.  The  American  delegates,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  demands  which  might  be  made  upon 
Germany  were  limited  by  pre-armistice  agreements  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  only  reparation  of  damage  should  be  collected,  and  not 
the  costs  of  the  war.  Eventually  this  question  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commission  and  referred  for  settlement  directly  to  the 
“Big  Four.”  After  Wilson  had  vigorously  asserted  that  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  war  costs  was  “clearly  inconsistent  with  what  we  de- 
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liberately  led  the  enemy  to  expect,”  the  other  three  members  gave 
way  and  agreed  that  Germany’s  reparation  obligations  should  be 
limited  to  what  might  be  called  actual  damage,  the  costs  of  the 
war  being  excluded.  A  single  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
Belgium;  Germany  was  to  pay  all  of  her  war  costs  down  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice. 

With  this  point  definitely  settled,  the  next  difficulty  arose  over 
the  meaning  of  the  term  “damage”  as  distinct  from  “war  costs.” 
At  first  thirty-one  different  categories  of  damages  were  considered, 
but  the  number  was  gradually  reduced  to  ten  upon  which  there 
was  general  agreement  except  as  to  pensions  and  separation  allow¬ 
ances.  The  Allied  statesmen  vigorously  urged  the  inclusion  of  these 
items,4  and  argued  that  there  should  be  compensation  for  damage 
to  the  homes  and  families  behind  the  front  as  well  as  for  damage 
to  the  houses  at  the  front.  “Payment  for  a  destroyed  chimney  was 
not  to  be  placed  above  compensation  for  a  lost  life  or  a  pension  for 
a  blinded  or  wounded  soldier.”  The  unanimous  approval  of  the 
“Big  Four”  for  the  inclusion  of  war  pensions  and  separation  allow¬ 
ances  was  finally  gained  by  a  memorandum  submitted  by  General 
Smuts.5 

The  next  phase  of  the  reparation  problem  concerned  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  amounts,  periods,  and  method  of  payment  to  be  required 
of  Germany.  Throughout  the  discussion  the  American  delegates 
contended  for  a  fixed  and  reasonable  sum.  They  argued  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Allies  to  know  exactly  what  they  could  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  aid  them  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  own  economic 
and  financial  situation  and  equally  advantageous  for  the  defeated 
powers  to  know  exactly  what  they  had  to  pay  so  that  they  could  set 
about  paying  it.  But  the  Allies  could  not  agree  on  the  amount  which 
Germany  could  pay,  and  they  felt  that  she  should  pay  all  that  she 
could.  Their  estimates  ran  from  $10,000,000,000  to  $120,000,000,000. 
Furthermore,  there  was  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
delegations  to  present  official  estimates  of  the  amount  of  the  dam¬ 
age  which  they  had  sustained.  Although  eventually  Great  Britain 


4  It  was  roughly  estimated  at  the  conference  that  these  items  would  equal  a  capital 
sum  of  $15,000,000,000. 

5  The  memorandum  will  be  found  in  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  A  History  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  V,  pp.  372-74. 
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did  file  a  provisional  estimate  of  British  losses,  the  French  steadily 
refused.6 

In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  politically  to 
fix  any  definite  total  in  the  peace  treaty.  Clemenceau  asserted  that 
whatever  amount  might  be  agreed  upon  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  French  people  and  would  bring  the  downfall 
of  the  government  which  accepted  it.  Lloyd  George,  recalling  the 
campaign  arguments  of  the  election  of  1918,  readily  fell  in  with  this 
argument.  In  view  of  the  popular  demand  in  many  of  the  Allied 
countries  that  Germany  should  pay  to  the  limit,  it  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  postpone  the  decision  on  the  total  amount.  A  provisional 
solution  was  therefore  eventually  agreed  upon.  Germany,  by  May, 
1921,  should  pay  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  a  total  of  $5,000,000,000, 
an  amount  which  the  experts  in  general  asserted  she  could  pay  from 
her  quick,  realizable  surplus  assets.  The  question  of  further  pay¬ 
ments  was  left  unsettled  but  was  to  be  determined  by  that  date,  and 
the  power  to  fix  the  final  sum  was  to  be  vested  in  a  reparation  com¬ 
mission. 

Another  problem  which  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  “Big 
Four”  was  the  Polish  question,  which,  although  not  actually  threat¬ 
ening  to  disrupt  the  conference  as  at  Vienna  a  century  earlier, 
nevertheless  did  produce  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Before  the 
conference,  the  Allies  had  committed  themselves  to  the  restoration  of 
a  “united  and  independent  Poland.”  This  occasioned  no  disagree¬ 
ment.  But  Poland  was  “a  ghost,  roaming  around  in  the  Sarmatian 
plain,  somewhere  between  Germany  and  Russia,”  and  “what  this 
disembodied  spirit  would  look  like  if  clothed  again  in  flesh  and 
blood,”  none  of  the  Four  actually  knew.  The  only  thing  that  was 
definitely  known  in  the  beginning  was  the  Allied  statement  that 
the  new  Poland  should  include  the  territory  inhabited  by  a  popu¬ 
lation  indisputably  Polish,  and  “should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure 
access  to  the  sea.”  To  provide  Poland  with  adequate  access  to  the  sea 
and  at  the  same  time  not  conflict  with  the  idea  of  nationality  was 
the  problem. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  Polish  question.  The 
difficulty  of  its  problem  arose  from  the  extraordinary  intermixture 

6  American  engineering  experts  calculated  that  the  actual  material  damage  caused 
by  Germany’s  aggression  amounted  to  about  $15,000,000,000. 
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of  Poles  and  Germans  in  West  Prussia,  where  the  population, 
originally  almost  entirely  Polish,  had  been  altered  in  the  course  of 
centuries  by  the  infiltration  of  German  immigrants.  Investigation 


DANZIG  AND  THE  POLISH  CORRIDOR 


revealed  the  fact  that  West  Prussia  fell  racially  into  three  zones. 
That  along  the  western  boundary  was  predominantly  German,  as 
was  that  also  in  the  northeast  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  But 
in  the  center  and  southeast  there  existed  an  unbroken  corridor, 
extending  through  to  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
Polish-speaking.  In  its  first  report,  late  in  March,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
mission  on  Polish  affairs  unanimously  recommended  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southeastern  zones  of  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  in- 
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eluding  both  banks  of  the  lower  Vistula  and  the  city  of  Danzig, 
should  be  given  to  Poland.  This  would  provide  Poland  with  access 
to  the  sea  and  a  satisfactory  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 

But  this  recommendation  was  vigorously  attacked,  especially  by 
Lloyd  George.  It  was  argued  that  such  an  arrangement  would  dis¬ 
member  Prussia,  that  it  would  separate  East  Prussia  from  the  rest 
of  Germany  and  turn  it  into  “a  German  island  floating  in  a  Slavic 
sea.”  It  would  compel  a  German  going  by  land  from  Berlin  to  East 
Prussia  to  cross  Polish  territory.  Furthermore,  it  was  pointed  out, 
this  solution  was  not  in  accord  with  the  ethnographic  situation.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  district  of  Danzig,  which  exceeded  300,- 
000,  was  overwhelmingly  German,  as  was  also  the  population  in 
the  narrow  belt  of  territory  around  Marienwerder  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Vistula. 

On  the  other  hand,  Polish  statesmen,  backed  by  Clemenceau, 
maintained  that  either  Germans  must  cross  Polish  territory  to  go 
by  land  to  East  Prussia  or  Poles  must  cross  German  territory  in 
order  to  carry  their  commerce  to  the  Baltic.  They  pointed  out  that 
East  Prussia’s  most  important  item  in  trade  had  always  been  the 
export  of  timber  by  ship,  and  that  Germans  could  easily  carry  on 
their  commerce  with  the  former  by  sea.  Furthermore,  they  asserted, 
the  rights  and  needs  of  the  people  in  Poland  ought  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  those  of  the  1,500,000  in  East  Prussia.  It  was  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  population  of  Danzig  and  the  Marienwerder  district 
was  predominantly  German,  but  Wilson  was  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  every  State  had  the  right  to  conditions  that  would  assure  its 
economic  life.  Danzig  was  the  natural  port  of  Poland  and  of  the 
Vistula  river  basin,  and  had  been  for  many  centuries  outside  the 
political  frontiers  of  Germany.  The  possession  of  the  Marienwerder 
district  was  necessary  in  order  that  Poland  might  control  the  lower 
Vistula  and  the  one  direct  railroad  between  Danzig  and  the  Polish 
capital,  Warsaw. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  opposition  of  Lloyd  George,  who  felt  that 
the  number  of  Germans  to  be  incorporated  into  Poland  was  danger¬ 
ously  large,  several  modifications  of  the  report  were  finally  made 
by  the  “Big  Four.”  It  was  agreed  that  the  Marienwerder  district 
should  not  be  transferred  to  Poland  outright,  but  should  be  subject 
to  a  plebiscite.  In  regard  to  Danzig  a  novel  scheme  was  evolved  in 
order  to  insure  Poland’s  economic  interests  in  the  port  without  ac- 
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tually  annexing  it  to  that  republic.  A  district  of  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles  around  the  city  of  Danzig  was  to  be  established  as 
a  free  city  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Allies 
undertook  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  Danzig  and  Poland  which 
should  bring  Danzig  within  the  Polish  customs  lines,  should  insure 
to  Poland  free  use  of  all  waterways  and  docks  necessary  for  Polish 
commerce  together  with  the  control  and  administration  of  the  means 
of  communication  between  Poland  and  Danzig,  and  should  give  to 
Poland  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Free  City.  The 
executive  of  Danzig  was  to  be  a  high  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  Finally,  in  order  to  provide  for  communication, 
Germany  and  Poland  were  to  conclude  a  treaty  giving  Germany 
adequate  railroad,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  facilities  across  the 
Polish  Corridor,  and  giving  Poland  the  same  facilities  across  the  Ger¬ 
man  territory  lying  between  Warsaw  and  Danzig. 

The  crisis  which  gained  the  greatest  notoriety  and  which  prob¬ 
ably  took  up  more  time  than  any  other  one  problem  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  question  of  Fiume  and  the  Adriatic.  On  April  26,  1915, 
Italy  had  signed  the  secret  Treaty  of  London  with  the  Allied  Pow¬ 
ers  and  in  this  treaty  had  been  promised,  in  return  for  her  entry 
into  the  war,  the  acquisition  of  certain  territories  around  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  and  down  the  east  shore,  including  the  two  ports  of 
Trieste  and  Pola.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  treaty  had  stipulated 
that  the  Croatian  coast,  including  the  Hungarian  port  of  Fiume,  and 
the  Dalmatian  coast  from  about  Cape  Planka  southward,  including 
the  ports  of  Spalato  and  Ragusa,  should  go  to  Croatia,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro.  This  made  everything  very  definite  and  should  have 
simplified  the  work  of  the  peace  conference. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  war  the  Italians  were  not  content  with 
the  gains  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  London.  They  demanded  in 
addition  the  city  of  Fiume  and  territories  of  strategic  and  economic 
value  which  lay  beyond  the  Treaty  of  London  line.  A  strong  public 
sentiment  was  aroused  in  Italy  to  demand  especially  the  annexation 
of  Fiume,  the  population  of  which  was  declared  to  be  for  the  most 
part  of  Italian  blood.  By  many  Italians  it  was  believed  that  the 
acquisition  of  Fiume  was  necessary  to  complete,  with  Trieste  and 
Avlona,  the  “triple  bridgehead  for  expansion  in  the  Danubian  and 
Balkan  system”  which  was  contemplated  by  Italy. 

Furthermore,  Italy  had  long  aspired  to  the  complete  control  of 
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the  Adriatic.  It  was  partly  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  this  sea  that 
she  had  entered  the  war  against  Austria,  and  the  boundary  laid  down 
for  Italy  by  the  secret  Treaty  of  London  was  essentially  a  strategic 
line.  Although  Italy’s  former  rival  in  the  Adriatic  had  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  to  many  Italians  it  seemed  that  a  new  competitor  for  the 
control  of  that  sea  was  being  raised  by  the  creation  of  Yugoslavia. 
Italy  had  no  desire  for  another  strong  commercial  or  naval  rival. 
And  if  she  could  secure  the  port  of  Fiume  in  addition  to  Trieste, 
Pola,  and  Avlona,  she  would  obtain  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
maritime  trade  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  would  greatly  handicap 
the  commercial  expansion  of  Yugoslavia,  whose  only  practicable 
port  was  Fiume.  Consequently,  Orlando  and  Sonnino  put  forward 
the  Italian  claims  to  that  city. 

But  Italy’s  plan  was  temporarily  “wrecked  on  the  rock  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  firm  determination  that  the  Yugoslavs  should  have 
a  seaport  on  the  Adriatic  sufficient  for  their  needs.”  Wilson  not  only 
opposed  Italy’s  annexation  of  Fiume;  he  even  opposed  the  complete 
execution  of  the  Adriatic  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London  which  he 
claimed  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  “Fourteen  Points.”  Italy, 
however,  had  never  bound  herself  to  make  peace  on  the  basis  of 
these  “Points.”  Furthermore,  the  French  and  British  delegates, 
though  questioning  the  wisdom  of  Italy’s  adhering  strictly  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  view  of  post-war  conditions,  were 
willing  to  carry  out  the  promises  which  had  been  made  in  that 
treaty.  An  impasse  therefore  was  created. 

For  weeks  the  debate  over  the  Adriatic  settlement  continued.  The 
Yugoslav  statesmen  based  their  claim  to  Fiume  and  the  Dalmatian 
coast  in  the  first  place  on  nationality.  In  1910  the  province  of  Dal¬ 
matia  had  a  population  of  about  635,000,  of  which  by  the  most 
extreme  Italian  claims  only  some  60,000  were  Italians.  By  the  same 
census,  Fiume  was  shown  to  have  a  native  population  of  about 
24,000  Italians  and  about  16,000  Yugoslavs,  but  the  latter  asserted 
that  this  Italian  majority  had  been  built  up  in  recent  years  by  the 
deliberate  policy  of  the  Hungarian  government,  and  that  if  the 
suburb  of  Susak  and  adjacent  rural  district  were  counted  in,  the 
Fiume  district  would  have  as  many  Yugoslavs  as  Italians. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Yugoslavs  based  their  claim  upon  self- 
determination.  The  Dalmatian  deputies  to  the  Austrian  Reichsrat 
had  been  Yugoslavs,  and  every  commune  but  one  in  the  whole 
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province  was  in  the  control  of  Yugoslavs.  Evidence  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  these  regions  resented  Ital¬ 
ian  occupation  of  their  territories.  In  fact,  even  the  Italian  statesmen 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  population  was  Yugoslav  in  sentiment, 
for  they  opposed  a  solution  of  the  question  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Finally,  the  Yugoslavs  based  their  claim  to  Fiume  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  their  only  practicable  seaport.  South  of  Fiume  there  was 
in  Yugoslavia  only  one  railroad  through  to  the  coast,  a  winding 
rack-and-pinion  road  which  came  out  at  Ragusa  but  which  would 
be  very  expensive  to  develop  and  operate  as  a  first-class  railroad. 
Actually,  nearly  all  the  standard-gauge  railroads  of  Yugoslavia  were 
in  the  latitude  of  Fiume  and  had  their  only  direct  outlet  to  the  sea 
at  that  port.  To  hand  over  Fiume  to  Italy,  it  was  maintained,  would 
be  an  intolerable  subjection  of  the  Yugoslavs  to  foreign  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  Orlando  and  Sonnino  pointed  out  that  the 
Dalmatian  coast  seemed  to  belong  naturally  with  Italy,  being  shut 
old  from  the  Yugoslav  hinterland  by  rough  mountain  chains  but 
being  united  to  Italy  by  the  sea  which  was  the  natural  channel  of 
communication  for  this  region.  In  its  climate,  vegetation,  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities,  they  asserted,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
resembled  Italy  more  than  the  Balkans.  Furthermore,  they  declared, 
the  city  of  Fiume  was  largely  inhabited  by  Italians  and,  though  in 
speech  the  great  majority  of  people  in  Dalmatia  were  Slavic,  in 
their  customs,  costumes,  and  cultural  tastes  they  were  Italian. 
Finally,  the  Italians  invoked  strategic  reasons  for  their  occupation 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  arguing  that  with  the  harbors  of  that  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power,  Italy’s  long,  harborless  east  coast 
was  constantly  open  to  attack. 

On  the  latter  ground  the  Allies  were  inclined  to  be  generous 
with  Italy.  In  the  Tyrol  region  they  willingly  conceded  the  ter¬ 
ritory  designated  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  even  at  the  expense  of 
including  250,000  Germans,  in  order  that  Italy  might  have  an  im¬ 
pregnable  military  frontier.  Similarly  in  the  region  to  the  north¬ 
east,  Italy’s  boundary  for  economic  and  geographic  reasons  was 
pushed  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  barrier  although  this  brought 
more  than  300,000  Yugoslavs  under  Italian  rule.  Wilson,  for  the 
reasons  given  and  because  he  expected  the  Italians  to  moderate  their 
demands  in  the  Adriatic,  assented  to  these  boundaries. 
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But  regarding  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  Wilson  was  obdurate.  He 
stood  definitely  against  Italy’s  acquisition  of  Fiume,  and  even  de¬ 
manded  the  modification  of  the  boundary  drawn  by  the  Treaty  of 
London.  In  fact,  Wilson  himself  drew  a  boundary,  known  as  the 
“Wilson  Line,”  which  cut  down  the  London  terms  though  it  con¬ 
ceded  to  Italy  for  strategic  reasons  the  three  key  positions  of  Pola, 
Lissa,  and  Avlona.  A  memorandum  supporting  this  line  was  pre¬ 
sented  directly  to  the  Italian  delegation  by  Wilson  on  April  14, 
but,  since  it  denied  Fiume  to  Italy,  Orlando  and  Sonnino  refused 
to  accept  it,  fearing  to  offend  the  aroused  national  spirit  of  the 
Italian  people. 

Finally,  on  April  23,  Wilson  gave  to  the  press  a  statement  of  his 
reasons  for  opposing  Italy’s  claim  to  Fiume.  He  concluded  his  state¬ 
ment  with  the  assertion  that  the  claim  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
for  which  America  had  fought,  contrary  to  the  principles  upon 
which  she  could  consent  to  make  peace,  contrary  to  those  upon 
which  she  hoped  and  believed  “the  people  of  Italy”  would  ask  her 
to  make  peace.  Orlando  at  once  condemned  Wilson’s  statement  as 
an  appeal  “to  the  peoples  outside  of  the  governments  which  repre¬ 
sent  them,  I  should  say,  almost  in  opposition  to  their  governments.” 
Excitement  reached  a  high  pitch  when,  later  in  the  same  day,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Italian  Delegation  had  decided  to  leave  Paris. 
Although  the  Italian  delegates  actually  returned  to  Rome,  they 
realized  that  their  continued  absence  from  the  conference  would  ex¬ 
clude  Italy  from  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  and  so,  having  found  that 
the  Italian  people  supported  them  in  their  opposition  to  Wilson, 
they  returned  to  Paris.  Orlando  resumed  his  place  in  the  Council  of 
Four  on  May  9,  but  on  June  19  his  ministry  fell  and  he  and  Sonnino 
were  succeeded  in  Paris  by  Nitti  and  Tittoni.  The  peace  conference 
never  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem  but  left  it  to  be  settled  by 
direct  negotiations  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.7 

Two  perplexing  problems  of  the  conference  had  to  do  with  affairs 
outside  Europe;  namely,  the  disposition  of  Germany’s  colonies  and 
of  her  concession  in  Shantung.  Before  the  peace  conference  met, 
it  was  generally  taken  for  granted  among  the  Allies  that  Germany’s 
conquered  colonies  would  not  be  returned,  and,  when  the  question 
of  disposing  of  them  first  came  up  in  January,  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  favored  outright  annexation.  Wilson,  however,  opposed  this 

7  See  pp.  373,  405. 
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procedure  and  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  mandatory  scheme  which 
apparently  had  been  conceived  earlier  by  both  General  Smuts  and 
Colonel  House.  This  plan  provided  that  to  the  various  colonies 
which  were  “inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves 
under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should 
be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  such 
peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization.”  The  various  colonies 
should,  therefore,  be  distributed  among  the  powers  as  mandates 
which  the  powers  should  administer  in  trust  for  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  to  which  they  must  make  an  annual  report.  The  mandates 
might  differ  in  character  according  to  their  conditions,  but  to  all 
members  of  the  League  there  should  be  equal  opportunity  for  trade 
and  commerce. 

Wilson  saw  in  this  novel  scheme,  which  had  no  counterpart  in 
the  past,  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  an  out-and-out  annexa¬ 
tionist  policy  on  the  part  of  the  European  States.  Others  saw  in  it 
an  opportunity  to  deprive  Germany  of  her  colonies  without  having 
to  credit  their  value  to  the  reparation  account.  Although  French 
colonial  circles  were  inclined  to  question  the  practicability  of  the 
proposal,  the  only  open  opposition  came  from  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
mandatory  system  was  adopted  and  applied  to  the  former  German 
colonies  and  to  non-Turkish  regions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Fiume  question  was  occasioning 
such  a  furor  at  the  conference,  the  Shantung  crisis  became  acute. 
In  1898  Germany  had  acquired  by  lease  extensive  rights  over  an 
area  of  about  117  square  miles  in  the  Shantung  peninsula.  In  this 
area  she  had  constructed  the  port  of  Kiaochow  and  the  fortress  of 
Tsingtau.  Early  in  the  war  Japan  had  joined  the  Allies  and  had 
captured  Tsingtau;  later,  in  1917,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
had  promised  her  Shantung  and  the  German  islands  north  of  the 
equator.  Definite  engagements  had  thus  been  entered  into  which 
now  arose  to  embarrass  the  conference.  The  Chinese  government 
also  had  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  at  the  conference  the  Chi¬ 
nese  delegates  demanded  the  restoration  of  Kiaochow  to  China.  Wil¬ 
son  supported  the  Chinese  in  their  demand  and  desired  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  rights  in  the  Shantung  peninsula  should  not  be  surrendered 
to  Japan  but  should  be  returned  directly  to  China. 
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But  Japan  was  in  possession  of  the  district  involved  and  her  dele¬ 
gates  were  inflexible  in  their  demand  for  the  concession.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  strained  situation  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Italian  delegation,  they  insisted  that  the  Japanese  claim  to 
Shantung  be  granted  at  once,  else  they  would  leave  the  conference, 
and  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty  or  join  the  League.  For  a  week  the 
Shantung  question  monopolized  the  conference.  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau  finally  stated  that  they  considered  themselves  bound 
by  the  pledges  of  1917.  Fearing  that,  in  the  face  of  these  develop¬ 
ments,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  might  finally  fail  of 
adoption,  Wilson  yielded.  On  April  30  it  was  agreed  that  the  peace 
treaty  should  stipulate  that  Japan  obtained  the  former  German 
rights  in  Shantung.  On  the  same  day  that  the  agreement  was  finally 
reached,  however,  Japan  promised  that  she  would  return  the  Shan¬ 
tung  district  to  China  in  full  sovereignty,  keeping  only  the  economic 
rights  which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  Germany,  and  the  right 
to  establish  a  settlement  at  Tsingtau.  This  promise  was  carried  out 
by  Japan  in  1923. 

The  Signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

Despite  the  extreme  strain  produced  by  these  different  problems, 
despite  the  tense  atmosphere  which  prevailed  at  such  times  as  those 
when  President  Wilson  in  despair  ordered  his  ship,  the  George 
Washington,  to  come  for  him,  when  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries 
threatened  to  leave  the  conference,  and  when  the  Italian  delega¬ 
tion  actually  withdrew,  the  peace  conference  managed  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  and  continue  its  work.  By  the  middle  of  April  the  German 
treaty  was  near  enough  to  completion  to  justify  inviting  the  German 
delegates  to  Versailles,  and  the  latter,  headed  by  Count  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  German  foreign  minister,  arrived  on.  the  twenty-ninth. 
Although  they  were  permitted  unrestricted  rights  of  communication 
with  their  own  country,  they  were  carefully  guarded  and  given  no 
opportunity  to  meet  the  other  delegations  until  May  7,  when  the 
treaty  was  presented  to  them.  On  that  day  they  were  informed  that 
they  would  have  three  weeks  in  which  to  make  written  observations 
on  the  terms  but  that  no  oral  discussions  with  the  Allied  delegates 
would  be  permitted. 

The  counter  proposals  of  the  Germans,  amounting  to  443  pages, 
reached  the  Council  of  Four  on  May  29.  They  were  immediately 
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submitted  to  ten  Inter-Allied  committees  of  experts  for  considera¬ 
tion.  On  June  16  the  Allied  reply  granted  a  few  concessions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  the  Polish  frontier,  but  in  general  left  the  treaty 
substantially  unchanged.  Germany  was  required  to  declare  her  will¬ 
ingness  to  sign  the  treaty,  as  modified,  within  five  days  or  the 
armistice  would  terminate  and  the  Allies  would  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  enforce  their  terms.  In  Germany  the  feeling  was  most  bitter. 
“We  are  standing  at  the  graveside  of  right,”  declared  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Zeitung,  “and  the  only  doubt  remaining  is  whether  it  also 
means  the  grave  of  the  German  nation.  Never  has  a  murder  been 
committed  in  more  courteous  form  in  more  cynical  equanimity.” 

The  Scheidemann  government  declared  the  treaty  unacceptable, 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  in  which  Gustav  Bauer  was 
chancellor  and  Hermann  Muller  foreign  minister.  In  view  of  the 
necessary  political  reorganization  in  Germany,  the  Council  of  Four 
extended  the  final  date  of  acceptance  two  days.  “The  time  limit 
expired  at  7  p.m.  on  the  twenty-third,  but  by  5:20  p.m.  displays  of 
flags  on  the  Hotels  Crillon  and  Majestic  and  Astoria,  and  the  press 
of  people  in  the  streets  announced  to  all  Paris  that  the  Germans  had 
consented  to  sign.”  Hermann  Muller  and  Johannes  Bell,  minister  for 
the  colonies  in  the  new  German  government,  were  appointed  Ger¬ 
man  plenipotentiaries  for  the  formal  signing. 

Although  none  of  the  meetings  of  the  conference  had  been  held 
in  the  great  Palace  of  Versailles,  arrangements  were  made  to  have 
the  final  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  German  treaty  in  the 
famous  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  which,  years  before,  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  been  proclaimed  German  Emperor.  There  on  June  28,  1919, 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  archduke, 
the  final  scene  was  enacted.  When  the  delegates  of  all  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers — except  China 8 — were  seated,  at  three 
o’clock  the  German  delegates  were  admitted.  “Muller  was  pale  and 
nervous,  Bell  held  himself  erect  and  calm.  They  were  led  to  their 
seats  just  opposite  the  table  of  rose  and  sandalwood  on  which  the 
book  of  the  Treaty  was  placed.”  Upon  Clemenceau’s  invitation  the 
German  delegates  signed.  After  them  the  other  delegates  signed 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  countries  according  to  the  French 
names,  President  Wilson  signing  first  for  Amerique  du  Nord.  While 

8  As  a  protest  against  the  Shantung  settlement,  the  Chinese  delegates  refused  to  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
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the  signatures  were  still  being  affixed  the  guns  began  to  boom  out¬ 
side.  At  3:40  p.m.  the  ceremony  was  over.  In  the  gardens,  whose 
gorgeous  fountains  were  playing  for  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  cheering  throngs  greeted  the  delegates  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  historic  ceremony  which  added  the  crowning  distinction  to 
the  Palace  of  Versailles. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  TREATIES  ARISING  FROM  THE  WORLD  WAR 

THE  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  did  not  conclude 
the  work  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  More  than  a 
dozen  other  treaties  and  conventions  were  eventually 
drafted  and  signed  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the  many  and  complex 
problems  raised  by  the  World  War — treaties  between  the  Allies 
and  the  defeated  powers,  between  the  principal  Allies  and  some  of 
the  newly  created  States,  and  even  between  some  of  the  Allies 
themselves.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  treaty  with  Germany  was 
the  greatest  single  achievement  of  the  peace  conference. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  consisted  of  fifteen  parts  comprising 
440  articles,  sufficient  to  fill  a  large-sized  book  of  250  to  300  pages. 
Part  I  was  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  the 
signatory  powers  agreed  in  order  “to  promote  international  cooper¬ 
ation  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security.”  It  consisted  of 
twenty-six  articles  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

Part  II  of  the  treaty  laid  down  the  new  German  boundaries.  In 
order  “to  redress  the  wrong  done  by  Germany  in  1871  both  to  the 
rights  of  France  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  population  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,”  these  two  territories  were  restored  to  French  sovereignty. 
Slight  changes  in  the  German-Belgian  frontier  line  were  made  in 
favor  of  Belgium  in  the  vicinity  of  Moresnet,  Malmedy,  and  Eupen. 
The  last  two  were  subject  to  a  sort  of  plebiscite,  which — although 
denounced  by  the  inhabitants  as  unfair  in  its  procedure — resulted 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  Belgium.  The  rectification  of  this  frontier 
was  designed  to  clarify  ambiguities  in  the  treaties  of  1815,  to  com¬ 
pensate  Belgium  for  certain  losses  resulting  from  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  to  increase  slightly  her  economic  and  strategic 
strength.  Belgium,  in  this  way,  added  approximately  75,000  in¬ 
habitants  to  her  population.  Northern  Schleswig,  when  taken  from 
Denmark  in  186^,  was  promised  by  Prussia  that  it  would  be  reunited 
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with  Den  nark  if  the  inhabitants  “should  express  such  a  desire  by 
a  vote  freely  given.”  This  “vote  freely  given”  Prussia  never  per¬ 
mitted.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  stipulated  that  the  “frontier  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Denmark  shall  be  fixed  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  population,”  and  provided  for  two  plebiscite  zones. 
In  accordance  with  the  plebiscites,  which  were  held  in  1920,  the 
northern  zone  was  assigned  to  Denmark  and  the  southern  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

It  was  in  the  east,  however,  that  Germany  suffered  her  greatest 
territorial  losses.  She  recognized  the  independence  of  Poland  and 
renounced  in  the  latter’s  favor  about  five-sixths  of  the  former  prov¬ 
ince  of  Posen  and  the  greater  part  of  the  former  province  of  West 
Prussia.  In  East  Prussia  two  plebiscites  were  to  be  held  in  districts 
in  the  vicinity  of  Allenstein  and  Marienwerder,  chiefly  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Poland  should  control  territory  on  both  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  Both  districts  later  voted  for  union  with  Prussia  and  were 
retained  practically  intact.  In  industrial  Upper  Silesia  a  plebiscite 
was  likewise  to  be  held;  but  in  this  case  the  final  division  of  the 
district  was  favorable  to  Poland.1  Germany  also  surrendered  a 
small  section  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  Baltic  cities 
of  Danzig  and  Memel,  together  with  a  certain  area  in  the  vicinity 
of  each,  were  renounced  in  favor  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers.  The  former  was  established  as  a  free  city  under  the 
League  of  Nations;  the  latter  was  assigned  in  1923  to  Lithuania. 

In  territory  outside  her  European  frontiers,  Germany  renounced 
“all  rights,  titles  and  privileges  whatever  in  or  over  territory  which 
belonged  to  her  or  to  her  allies”  (Part  IV).  Her  former  colonies 
were  later  distributed  among  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan,  as 
mandates  of  the  League  of  Nations.2  All  the  rights  which  Germany 
had  secured  in  Shantung  were  renounced  in  favor  of  Japan,  and 
all  her  other  rights  in  China,  together  with  those  in  Siam,  Liberia, 
Morocco,  and  Egypt,  she  surrendered  in  totality. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  political  and  economic  requirements 
were  made  of  Germany  (Part  III).  She  consented  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaties  of  1839  which  had  established  Belgium’s  neutrality. 
She  adhered  to  the  termination  of  the  regime  of  neutrality  of  the 

1  See  pp.  210-12. 

2  See  p.  226. 
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Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  renounced  her  rights  to  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads  therein,  and  recognized  that  Luxemburg  had 
ceased  to  form  part  of  the  German  Customs  Union.  She  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  promised  to  respect  strictly,  the  independence  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  agreed  “that  this  independence  shall  be  inalienable,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  “As 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  north  of 
France  and  as  part  payment  towards  the  total  reparation  due  from 
Germany  for  the  damage  resulting  from  the  war,”  Germany  agreed 
to  cede  to  France  “in  full  and  absolute  possession,  with  exclusive 
rights  of  exploitation,”  the  coal  mines  situated  in  the  Saar  Basin; 
and  to  renounce  “in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  the  capacity 
of  trustee,  the  government  of  the  territory”  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  as  already  discussed.3 

In  the  interest  of  French  security  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament,  the  peace  conference  deliberately  sought  to 
weaken  Germany’s  military  and  naval  forces,  and  to  limit  her  in 
the  use  of  those  which  were  actually  left  in  her  control.  Part  V  and 
certain  articles  of  Part  III  had  this  purpose  in  view.  In  these  articles 
it  was  specifically  agreed  that,  after  March  31,  1920, 

the  Army  of  the  States  constituting  Germany  must  not  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  including  officers  and  establishments  of  depots.  The  Army 
shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  to  the  control  of  the  frontiers. 

There  were  to  be  neither  military  nor  naval  air  forces.  The  Great 
German  General  Staff  was  to  be  abolished  and  might  not  be  re¬ 
established  in  any  form.  The  manufacture  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
other  war  material  was  strictly  limited,  and  the  import  or  export  of 
war  material  was  forbidden.  Neither  the  manufacture  nor  the  im¬ 
portation  of  poisonous  gases  was  permitted.  Universal  compulsory 
military  service  was  abolished.  In  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
military  training  to  a  greater  number  of  men,  by  having  a  rapid 
turnover  in  the  personnel  of  the  army,  the  treaty  stipulated  that  the 
enlistments  of  officers  must  be  for  at  least  twenty-five  consecutive 
years  and  those  of  privates  for  at  least  twelve,  and  that  the  number 
of  officers  or  privates  discharged  in  any  one  year  must  not  exceed 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  effectives. 


See  pp.  154-55- 
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Germany  was  definitely  restricted  in  the  use  of  her  military  forces 
even  within  her  own  frontiers.  She  was  forbidden  to  maintain  or 
construct  any  fortifications  in  her  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  or  on  the  right  bank  to  a  distance  of  fifty  kilometers  east¬ 
ward.  Those  already  existing  were  to  be  disarmed  and  dismantled. 
In  this  demilitarized  area  she  was  forbidden  to  maintain  either  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  any  armed  forces,  or  to  conduct  any  mili¬ 
tary  maneuvers.  Germany’s  violation  of  these  articles  would  be 
regarded  as  a  hostile  act  against  the  signatory  powers.  On  the  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  frontiers  Germany  must  limit  her  system  of  fortified 
works  to  its  existing  state. 

The  German  navy  was  restricted  to  six  of  the  larger  battleships, 
six  light  cruisers,  twelve  destroyers,  and  twelve  torpedo  boats,  and 
she  was  forbidden  to  construct  or  acquire  any  warships  except  to 
replace  units  already  in  commission.  Germany  might  not  have  any 
submarines,  even  for  commercial  purposes;  and  all  existing  sub¬ 
marines  must  be  handed  over  to  the  Allied  Powers  or  destroyed. 
As  in  the  army,  so  in  the  navy  the  personnel  was  limited.  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  and  harbor  of  Heligoland  were  ordered  destroyed,  never  to 
be  reconstructed. 

Inter-Allied  commissions  of  control  were  provided  for  in  the 
treaty,  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  disarmament  clauses.  They 
were  given  the  right  to  establish  their  organizations  in  Berlin,  to 
send  agents  into  any  part  of  Germany,  and  to  demand  information 
and  aid  from  the  German  government.  The  upkeep  and  cost  of 
these  commissions  of  control  and  the  expenses  involved  in  their 
work  were  to  be  borne  by  Germany. 

Part  VIII  of  the  treaty  had  to  do  with  the  troublesome  problem 
of  reparation.  The  justification  for  reparation  demands  was  stated  in 
the  now  famous  or  infamous  Article  231 : 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  affirm  and  Germany  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  Germany  and  her  allies  for  causing  all  the  loss  and 
damage  to  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  and  their  na¬ 
tionals  have  been  subjected  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  and  her  allies. 

The  Allied  governments  recognized  “that  the  resources  of  Germany 
are  not  adequate  ...  to  make  complete  reparation  for  all  such 
loss  and  damage”;  but  they  did  require  that  Germany  should  under¬ 
take 
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that  she  will  make  compensation  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  to  their  property  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  belligerency  of  each  as  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power 
against  Germany  by  such  aggression  by  land,  by  sea  and  from  the  air,  and 
in  general  all  damage  as  defined  in  Annex  I  hereto  (Article  232). 

The  latter  part  of  the  statement  was  broad  enough  to  include  even 
the  military  pensions  which  the  Allies  had  decided  came  within  the 
category  of  civilian  damages.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Germany 
agreed  to  reimburse  Belgium  all  sums  which  the  latter  had  borrowed 
from  the  Allies  up  to  the  armistice,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

The  treaty  provided  for  a  reparation  commission  which  should 
determine  the  amount  which  Germany  should  pay  over  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  which  decision  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  German 
government  by  May  1,  1921.  In  the  meantime,  by  the  latter  date 
Germany  was  to  pay  in  gold,  commodities,  ships,  securities,  or  other¬ 
wise  as  the  Reparation  Commission  might  fix,  the  equivalent  of 
$5,000,000,000.  Out  of  this  amount  the  expenses  of  the  Allied  army 
of  occupation  should  first  be  met,  and  the  balance  then  applied  on 
the  reparation  account. 

As  intimated  above,  reparation  payments  were  to  include  certain 
definite  commodities.  Germany  recognized 

the  right  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  replacement,  ton  for 
ton  (gross  tonnage)  and  class  for  class,  of  all  merchant  ships  and  fishing 
boats  lost  or  damaged  owing  to  the  war. 

She  therefore  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Allies  all  German  merchant 
ships  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upwards,  together  with  one-half  of  her 
ships  between  1,000  and  1,600  tons  gross,  one-quarter  of  her  steam 
trawlers,  and  one-quarter  of  her  other  fishing  boats,  the  last  three 
groups  to  be  reckoned  in  tonnage.  In  addition,  Germany  agreed  to 
cause  merchant  ships  to  be  built  in  German  yards  for  the  account 
of  the  Allies  as  directed  by  the  Reparation  Commission.  Germany 
agreed  to  make  certain  definite  deliveries  of  coal  and  coal  deriva¬ 
tives  to  the  Allies  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  France  was  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  per  year  for  three  years  35,000  tons  of  benzol,  50,000  tons  of 
coal  tar,  and  30,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

In  part  satisfaction  of  her  reparation  obligations,  Germany  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  that  she  would  devote  her  economic  resources  directly 
to  the  physical  restoration  of  the  invaded  areas  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
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ers,  to  the  extent  that  these  powers  might  determine.  The  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission,  “for  the  purpose  of  meeting  immediate  and  urgent 
needs,”  might  demand  the  surrender  by  Germany  of  animals,4  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment,  tools,  building  materials,  heating  apparatus, 
furniture,  and  like  articles  to  replace  similar  articles  which  were 
“seized,  consumed  or  destroyed  by  Germany  or  destroyed  in  direct 
consequence  of  military  operations.”  All  of  these  various  commod¬ 
ities  which  were  delivered  to  the  Allies  would  be  credited  to  the 
reparation  account  at  a  price  either  fixed  in  the  treaty  or  later  fixed 
by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

In  case  of  default  by  Germany  in  the  performance  of  any  of  her 
reparation  obligations,  the  commission  should  give  notice  of  such 
default  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  and  might  make  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  such 
default. 

The  measures  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  have  the 
right  to  take,  in  case  of  voluntary  default  by  Germany,  and  which  Ger¬ 
many  agrees  not  to  regard  as  acts  of  war,  may  include  economic  and 
financial  prohibitions  and  reprisals  and  in  general  such  other  measures  as 
the  respective  Governments  may  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

A  great  number  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  dealt  with  more  or 
less  technical  matters:  prisoners  of  war  and  graves;  financial  clauses; 
economic  clauses;  aerial  navigation;  ports,  waterways,  and  railways; 
and  labor.  In  the  articles  on  waterways,  the  conference  sought  to 
provide  access  to  the  sea  for  landlocked  countries  of  Europe  by  es¬ 
tablishing  international  control  over  rivers  which  flowed  through 
more  than  one  country.  International  commissions  were  set  up  to 
control  the  Rhine,  Oder,  Elbe,  Niemen,  and  Danube.  In  the  con¬ 
trol  of  three  rivers  considered  as  German — the  Rhine,  Oder,  and 
Elbe — Germany  was  therefore  placed  in  a  minority.  The  treaty 
provided  for  free  zones  for  Czechoslovakia  in  the  harbors  of  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Stettin.  Finally,  the  Kiel  Canal  was  to  be  free  and  open 
on  terms  of  equality  to  the  mercantile  and  war  ships  of  all  nations 
at  peace  with  Germany. 

4  For  example,  Germany  was  required  to  deliver  within  three  months  to  France, 
500  stallions,  30,000  fillies  and  mares,  2,000  bulls,  90,000  milch  cows,  1,000  rams, 
100,000  sheep  and  10,000  goats;  to  Belgium,  200  stallions,  5,000  mares,  5,000  fillies, 
2,000  bulls,  50,000  milch  cows,  40,000  heifers,  200  rams,  20,000  sheep,  and  15,000 
sows. 
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In  response  to  the  aroused  public  sentiment  in  Allied  countries 
during  the  war  and  just  following  it,  Part  VII  publicly  arraigned 
“William  II  of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  German  Emperor,  for  a 
supreme  offense  against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of 
treaties.”  A  special  tribunal  was  to  be  constituted  to  try  the  ex- 
Emperor;  but  the  Allied  request  for  his  extradition  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  refused  by  the  latter,  so  that  the  trial  never  took  place. 
In  respect  to  German  “atrocities,”  Germany  recognized  the  right  of 
the  Allied  Powers  to  bring  before  military  tribunals  persons  accused 
of  having  committed  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  and  agreed  to  hand  over  such  persons  as  the  Allied  Powers 
should  specify.  In  the  face  of  German  protests,  however,  the  Allies 
later  gave  way  and  permitted  trials  in  Leipzig  to  be  substituted  for 
the  trials  established  by  the  treaty.  Only  about  a  dozen  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  accused  were  ever  brought  to  court,  and  most  of  them 
received  merely  light  sentences  as  a  result  of  the  perfunctory  trials 
conducted  by  the  Germans  themselves.5 

Certain  guarantees  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
were  stipulated  in  the  treaty  itself.  German  territory  to  the  west  of 
the  Rhine,  together  with  the  bridgeheads,  was  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Allied  troops  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty.  If  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  faithfully 
carried  out  by  Germany,  the  occupation  would  be  gradually  re¬ 
stricted.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  the  Cologne  area  would  be 
evacuated;  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  Coblenz  area;  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  the  Mainz  area  and  all  other  German  territory  under 
occupation.  If  before  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  years  Germany 
should  comply  with  all  the  undertakings  resulting  from  the  treaty, 
the  occupying  forces  would  be  withdrawn  immediately.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  guarantees  against  unprovoked  aggression  by  Ger¬ 
many  were  not  considered  sufficient  by  the  Allied  governments,  the 
evacuation  of  the  occupying  troops  might  be  delayed  to  the  extent 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  required 
guarantees.  Finally, 

In  case  either  during  the  occupation  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  years  referred  to  above  the  Reparation  Commission  finds  that  Ger¬ 
many  refuses  to  observe  the  whole  or  part  of  her  obligations  under  the 

6  Field  Marshal  Hindenburg,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  German  Republic  in 
1925,  was  one  of  the  “War  Criminals.” 
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present  Treaty  with  regard  to  reparation,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  areas 
.  .  .  will  be  reoccupied  immediately  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  forces. 

The  effects  of  the  treaty  upon  Germany  were  far-reaching.  Of 
her  territory  in  Europe  she  was  deprived  of  more  than  25,000  square 
miles;  of  her  population  she  lost  about  6,000,000.  But  her  loss  of 
raw  materials  was  far  greater  and  much  more  serious.  Her  pre-war 
resources  of  iron,  coal,  oil,  potash,  lead,  zinc,  and  foodstuffs  were 
all  greatly  diminished.  With  Alsace-Lorraine  went  iron,  petroleum, 
and  potash;  with  the  Saar  Basin  went  coal.  With  the  removal  of 
Luxemburg  from  the  German  industrial  system  went  still  more 
iron.  With  the  lost  regions  in  Upper  Silesia,  next  to  the  Ruhr  the 
most  important  industrial  district  in  pre-war  Germany,  went  coal, 
zinc,  lead,  together  with  many  foundries  and  mills.  Altogether,  Ger¬ 
many  was  compelled  to  surrender  approximately  65  per  cent  of 
her  iron  ore  reserves,  45  per  cent  of  her  former  coal  wealth,  72  per¬ 
cent  of  her  zinc  ore,  57  per  cent  of  her  lead  ore,  from  12  to  15  per 
cent  of  her  principal  agricultural  products,  and  about  10  per  cent 
of  her  manufacturing  establishments. 

Overseas,  Germany  lost  an  area  of  about  one  million  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  more  than  12,000,000  natives.  With  this  re¬ 
gion  went  about  25  per  cent  of  her  pre-war  rubber  supply,  besides 
valuable  oils  and  fibers.  Her  merchant  marine,  before  the  war  to¬ 
taling  nearly  5,500,000  tons,  was  reduced  to  400,000  tons.  Many  of 
the  bases  of  her  pre-war  foreign  commerce,  such  as  her  special 
privileges,  capitulations,  and  concessions  in  China,  Siam,  Morocco, 
Liberia,  and  Egypt,  were  destroyed.  She  forfeited  many  of  her  pre¬ 
war  commercial  treaties  with  the  Allied  Powers,  was  for  a  short 
period  forbidden  to  discriminate  against  the  commerce  of  any  of 
the  Allies,  and  in  several  respects  had  to  grant  without  reciprocity 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  the  Allies  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

Possessing  before  the  war  the  mightiest  military  machine  in  the 
world,  she  was  reduced  by  the  treaty  to  a  peace  army  less  than  one- 
eighth  the  size  of  her  pre-war  establishment,  and  with  no  reserves. 
Her  navy  from  being  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain  was  re¬ 
duced  to  comparative  insignificance.  Foreign  armies  were  stationed 
in  her  territory,  there  to  be  maintained  at  her  expense.  Foreign  com¬ 
missions,  likewise  maintained  at  her  expense,  were  given  power  to 
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interfere  in  her  economic  and  military  life.  On  top  of  it  all,  she 
was  committed  to  a  reparation  bill  of  unknown  size  which  gave 
every  indication  of  mounting  into  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
It  was  a  severe  treaty,  but  it  was  in  response  to  popular  demand 
in  the  Allied  countries,  and  should  always  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  which  the  Central  Powers  dictated  to  Russia  at 
Rrest-Litovsk.6  Furthermore,  it  was  President  Wilson’s  idea  that 
most  of  the  treaty  provisions  would  be  more  or  less  temporary, 
while  the  League  of  Nations  would  endure  and  eventually  operate 
to  correct  the  evils  which  might  later  appear. 

The  Treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary 

After  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,7  other  treaties  were 
signed  in  1919  with  Austria  and  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  following  year 
with  Hungary  and  Turkey.  In  the  drafting  of  the  subsequent  peace 
treaties,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  served  as  the  general  model.  Many 
of  its  clauses  were  transferred  bodily  into  the  later  treaties,  and 
many  of  its  principles  were  simply  modified  to  fit  the  other  States. 

The  treaty  with  Austria  takes  its  name  from  St.  Germain,  near 
Paris,  where  it  was  signed.  While  the  Germans  were  still  consider¬ 
ing  their  fate,  the  second  of  the  peace  treaties  was  presented  to  the 
Austrians  on  June  2,  1919.  Like  the  Germans,  they  were  given 
permission  to  make  written  observations.  The  Austrian  delegates 
asserted  that  their  State,  “German  Austria,”  was  a  new  State, 
created  after  the  armistice,  and  had  never  been  at  war  with  the 
Allies.  It  was  just  as  much  a  successor  State  of  the  Habsburg  em¬ 
pire,  they  declared,  as  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  the  others. 
Although  the  Allies,  in  their  first  draft,  had  carelessly  referred  to 
the  “Republic  of  Austria”  as  a  “new  and  independent  State,”  on 
second  thought  they  altered  their  phraseology  to  conform  more 
closely  to  their  assertion  that  Austria  was  an  old  State  simply  shorn 
of  certain  of  its  outlying  provinces  and  endowed  with  a  new  govern- 


6  See  pp.  81-83. 

7  The  departure  of  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  “Big  Four.”  Subsequent 
negotiations  and  treaty-drafting  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Five, 
which  now  became  known  as  the  Supreme  Council  and  which  continued  to  sit  in 
Paris  until  January  21,  1920,  when,  upon  Clemenceau’s  resignation,  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil  as  such  formally  ended.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  com¬ 
posed  of  the  American,  British,  Italian,  and  Japanese  ambassadors  at  Paris  and  of  a 
French  representative. 
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ment.  Accordingly  the  final  preamble  stated  that  “the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  has  been  replaced 
in  Austria  by  a  republican  government.”  Austria  was  forced  to 
drop  the  modifying  “German”  from  her  title,  and  was  further  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  loss  and  damage  inflicted  upon 
the  Allied  Powers  “as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  aggression  of  Austria-Hungary  and  her  allies.” 

One  reason  that  the  Austrians  had  adopted  “German  Austria”  as 
the  official  designation  of  their  State  was  that  it  pointed  the  way 
toward  their  desired  incorporation  in  the  new  German  Republic. 
Their  purpose  in  proclaiming  their  union  with  Germany  on  the 
same  day  that  they  proclaimed  their  republic,  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed.8  On  racial  and  economic  grounds  the  union  seemed  a 
natural  arrangement  and,  in  general,  it  was  approved  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation.  The  French,  Czechoslovaks,  and  Italians  were  all, 
for  various  reasons,  opposed  to  Germany’s  annexing  the  Austrian 
territory,  however,  and  they  were  able  to  influence  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  on  this  point.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Austria  was  inalienable  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  further  specified  that 
Austria  must  “abstain  from  any  act  which  might  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  or  by  any  means  whatever,  compromise  her  independence.” 

In  dealing  with  central  Europe,  the  peace  conference  was  “placed 
in  the  position  of  executor  of  the  Habsburg  estate.”  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  were 
the  heirs,  and  by  the  time  the  conference  assembled  in  January, 
1919,  they  had  already  divided  the  territories  of  the  Habsburgs  in 
a  rough,  provisional  fashion.  But  the  heirs  were  in  general  jealous, 
grasping,  and  quarrelsome  so  that  the  statesmen  at  Paris  had  a  dual 
task.  They  had  to  adjust  the  conflicts  which  had  begun  between  the 
different  nationalities  before  they  developed  into  actual  war;  and 
they  had  “to  effect  a  definitive  division  of  the  Habsburg  inheritance 
that  would  be  just,  practical,  and  conducive  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  Europe.” 

The  drawing  of  international  boundaries  is  not  easy,  at  best.  The 
principles  that  may  be  adopted  for  such  work  are  many,  and  include 
ethnic,  economic,  geographic,  historic,  and  strategic  considerations. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  factor  of  national  safety.  But 

8  See  p.  124. 
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few  indeed  are  the  instances  where  boundaries  which  afford  ade¬ 
quate  national  safety  at  the  same  time  conform  to  historic  and  ethnic 
rights.  In  central  Europe  the  lines  of  nationality  were  rarely  so  clear- 
cut  that  boundaries  could  be  drawn  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  involved. 
Few  of  the  Habsburg  races  were  separated  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors  by  clearly  marked  natural  frontiers.  Lines  of  former  adminis¬ 
trative  divisions  were  of  little  avail,  for  most  of  the  provinces  con¬ 
tained  two  or  more  races  jumbled  together.  Questions  of  railway  and 
canal  communication  as  well  as  those  of  economic  dependence  had 
to  be  considered.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  was  obliged  to  work  long  and  hard  on  this  problem,  only  in 
the  end  to  receive  chiefly  bitter  criticism. 

Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties  were  not  drafted  hastily  by  the  statesmen  of  the  great  powers, 
but  were  rather  the  result  of  the  careful  investigation  and  study  of  a 
group  of  experts  who  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Experts 
representing  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy 
composed  the  commissions  which  drafted  the  new  boundaries. 
When  the  report  of  a  commission  was  unanimous,  it  was  usually 
adopted  without  modification.  Occasionally,  however,  when  po¬ 
litical  considerations  were  involved  or  when  a  situation  became 
especially  acute,  the  “Big  Four”  took  the  whole  problem  into  its  own 
hands  for  settlement.  Then  “one  might  have  seen  President  Wilson 
himself  on  all  fours,  kneeling  on  a  gigantic  map  spread  upon  the 
floor  and  tracing  with  his  finger  a  proposed  boundary,  other  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  grouped  around  him,  also  on  all  fours.” 

Aside  from  the  question  of  Fiume,  which  was  left  for  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia  to  decide,  the  statesmen  at  Paris  succeeded  in  making 
some  sort  of  provision  for  all  the  territory  of  the  former  Dual  Mon¬ 
archy.  Austria  lost  not  only  all  her  earlier  subject  peoples  but  even 
some  of  her  own  Germans  as  well.  To  Italy  she  ceded  Trentino, 
southern  Tyrol  (although  the  latter  included  250,000  Germans), 
Trieste,  Istria,  and  two  islands  off  the  Dalmatian  coast.  To  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  she  lost  part  of  Lower  Austria,  most  of  Austrian  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  with  perhaps  3,000,000  Germans.  To  Poland 
she  lost  Galicia;  to  Rumania,  Bukowina.  The  duchy  of  Teschen 
was  divided  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.9  To  Yugoslavia 


9  Teschen  was  a  small  industrial  region  claimed  by  both  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  treaty  called  for  a  plebiscite  to  decide  its  fate,  but  the  two  claimants 
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she  surrendered  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  together  with  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  coast  and  islands.  Austria  sank  from  an  empire  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  30,000,000  to  a  small  landlocked  State  of  only 
6,500,000. 

Most  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  similar  to  those 
drawn  up  for  Germany.  Austria’s  army  was  reduced  to  30,000  men, 
and  placed  under  various  limitations.  Her  entire  navy  was  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  was  in  the  future  to  consist  of  only  three  police  boats 
on  the  Danube.  She  must  make  reparation,  the  amount  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Reparation  Commission.  States  which  contained  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  former  empire,  however,  were  required  to  assume  a 
proportional  amount  of  the  Austrian  pre-war  national  debt.  In  or¬ 
der  that  Austria  might  have  free  access  to  the  Adriatic,  she  was 
given  the  right  to  transport  goods  over  the  territories  and  in  the 
ports  formerly  in  the  empire  and  was  to  receive  in  those  territories 
and  ports  national  treatment  in  respect  to  charges,  facilities,  and  all 
other  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  obliged  to  concede  to 
Czechoslovakia  the  right  to  send  her  own  trains  over  certain  Aus¬ 
trian  lines  toward  the  Adriatic.  Although  the  Austrian  Assembly 
vigorously  protested  against  the  detachment  of  Germans  in  Bohemia 
and  Tyrol,  and  against  the  prohibition  of  Austrian  union  with  Ger¬ 
many,  it  eventually  changed  the  name  of  the  State  from  “German 
Austria”  to  “Austria,”  assented  to  the  new  boundaries  as  outlined 
in  the  treaty,  and  agreed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  racial,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  linguistic  minorities  of  the  republic.  The  completed 
treaty  was  finally  signed  on  September  10,  1919. 

Shortly  before  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  Bulgaria 
was  presented  with  the  first  draft  of  the  treaty  which  she  finally 
signed  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine  on  November  27,  1919.  Although  she 
suffered  far  less  shrinkage  in  territory  than  any  other  of  the  defeated 
powers,  she  did  not  escape  altogether.  Her  most  serious  loss  was 
western  Thrace,  which  she  had  gained  from  Turkey  in  1913,  and 
which  provided  her  only  direct  access  to  the  fiEgean.  This  she  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Allies,  who  handed  it  over  to  Greece. 
In  the  west  she  was  obliged  for  strategic  reasons  to  cede  three  small 

eventually  requested  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  to  divide  it.  The  line  which  the 
latter  drew,  based  on  the  Olsa  River,  was  accepted  by  the  two  powers  on  July  28,  1920. 
It  gave  most  of  the.  mines  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  old  town  itself  together  with 
many  industrial  establishments  to  Poland.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  entirely  satisfied 
neither  country. 
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areas  to  Yugoslavia.  These  were  awarded  to  the  latter  in  order  that 
she  might  control  certain  mountain  passes  and  thus  obtain  greater 
security  in  time  of  war  for  her  Nish-Saloniki  railway.  Slight  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  also  in  the  Greco-Bulgarian  boundary  line.  In 
view  of  Bulgaria’s  loss  of  her  coast  line  on  the  iEgean,  the  Allied 
Powers  undertook  to  insure  her  economic  outlets  to  that  sea.  Bul¬ 
garia’s  military  establishment  was  limited,  like  those  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  and  her  navy  was  surrendered.  She  was 
obliged  to  recognize  her  liability  to  make  reparation,  the  amount 
in  this  case  being  fixed  at  $450,000,000,  payable  in  thirty-seven  years 
from  January  1,  1921.  As  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  peace  treaties, 
Bulgaria  became  one  of  the  least  of  the  Balkan  States  in  area, 
resources,  population,  and  military  power. 

Although  it  had  been  intended  to  open  the  peace  negotiations  with 
Hungary  at  the  same  time  as  with  Austria,  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  in  the  Grand  Trianon  did  not  occur  until  June  4,  1920. 
The  chaotic  domestic  political  situation  in  Hungary  was  the  cause 
of  this  delay.  In  March,  1919,  Karolyi’s  government  in  Hungary 
gave  way  to  a  Communist  regime  under  Bela  Kun,  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  August,  when  the  Communist  leader  fled  before  an 
advance  of  Rumanian  troops.  A  period  of  Rumanian  occupation  and 
looting  then  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  November  that  a 
coalition  ministry  was  organized  in  Hungary  which  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Paris  would  recognize.  In  January,  1920,  the  first  draft 
of  the  proposed  treaty  was  presented  to  the  Hungarian  delegation 
headed  by  Count  Apponyi. 

As  with  Austria,  so  with  Hungary  a  debate  over  the  phraseology 
of  the  preamble  occurred.  The  original  draft  treaty  referred  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  as  having  ceased  to  exist  and  as  having 
“been  replaced  in  Hungary  by  a  republican  government.”  This 
latter  statement  the  Hungarians  wished  to  have  deleted  and  they 
requested  that  the  name  of  “Hungary”  be  substituted  for  that  of 
“Hungarian  Republic”  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  treaty  or  in 
official  documents.  The  Allies  consented  to  alter  the  preamble  of 
the  treaty  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  Hungarians  and  even  to 
permit  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  But  they  clearly  reiterated 
their  view  regarding  the  return  of  a  Habsburg  when,  on  February 
2,  1920,  they  stated  that 
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they  cannot  admit  that  the  restoration  of  the  Hapsburg  Dynasty  can  be 
considered  merely  as  a  matter  interesting  the  Hungarian  Nation,  and 
hereby  declare  that  such  a  restoration  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole 
basis  of  the  Peace  Settlement,  and  would  be  neither  recognized  nor  toler¬ 
ated  by  them. 

In  spite  of  vigorous  Hungarian  denunciations  of  the  Allied  pro¬ 
cedure  in  announcing  the  future  boundaries  of  Hungary  as  early  as 
June  13,  1919,  without  recourse  to  plebiscites,  the  boundaries  stood 
as  proclaimed.  Former  Hungarian  territory  was  awarded  to  every 
surrounding  State — Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  even 
Austria.  To  Yugoslavia  went  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  part  of  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar; 10  to  Rumania,  the  rest  of  the  Banat,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  some  of  the  Hungarian  plain  to  the  west;  to  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic,  Slovakia  and  territory  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Carpathians  inhabited  by  some  500,000  Ukrainians;  to  Austria, 
German  West  Hungary,11  the  latter  being  the  only  case  in  Europe 
where  one  of  the  Central  Powers  was  given  additional  territory. 
The  fate  of  Fiume,  Hungary’s  one  direct  outlet  to  the  sea,  was  left 
to  the  negotiations  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  but  at  least  it  was  lost 
to  the  Magyars.  Hungary  was  reduced  from  a  country  with  an  area 
of  over  125,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  over  20,000,000 
to  a  small  landlocked  State  with  only  35,000  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  about  8,000,000  inhabitants;  while  outside  these  greatly 
contracted  frontiers  dwelt  some  3,000,000  of  their  kinsmen.  The 
territorial  adjustments  were  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  one  clear- 
cut  principle. 

The  rest  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain.  Count  Apponyi  resigned  from 
the  Hungarian  delegation  as  a  protest  against  the  refusal  of  the 
Allies  to  make  desired  modifications,  but  the  delegation  was  reor¬ 
ganized  and  the  Hungarian  treaty  was  eventually  signed  on  June 


10  All  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  was  claimed  by  Rumania  on  ethnic  and  geographic 
grounds,  while  Yugoslavia  claimed  the  western  and  central  part  on  historic  grounds. 
The  western  third  of  the  district  was  given  to  Yugoslavia,  the  rest  to  Rumania.  For  the 
ethnic  characteristics  of  the  Banat,  see  map  in  I.  Bowman,  The  New  World  (1921), 
p.  272. 

11  As  the  result  of  a  plebiscite  held  in  December,  1921,  the  town  of  Sopron  was 
later  receded  to  Hungary.  See  A.  J.  Toynbee,  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  1920- 
1923,  pp.  304-7. 
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4,  1920,  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Grand  Trianon  Palace,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Park  of  Versailles. 


The  Minorities  Treaties 

In  spite  of  the  great  advance  toward  nationalism  which  came  as 
a  result  of  the  World  War,  Europe  was  still  far  from  organized  into 
purely  national  States.  So  many  considerations  entered  into  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  new  boundary  lines  that,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  racial  minorities  in 
some  States.  Along  almost  every  frontier  there  were  these  minori¬ 
ties,  a  fact  which  gave  considerable  concern  to  the  statesmen  at 
Paris.  President  Wilson,  for  example,  believed  that  nothing  was 
“more  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  treatment 
which  might  in  certain  circumstances  be  meted  out  to  minorities.” 
To  provide  for  this  situation  the  “Big  Four”  decided  to  incorporate 
minimum  guarantees  for  racial,  linguistic,  or  religious  minorities 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  several  of  the  European  States.  To  this 
end,  appropriate  provisions  were  inserted  in  the  peace  treaties  with 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  and  special  treaties  for 
this  purpose  were  signed  with  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Greece.12 

Although  the  minorities  treaties  differed  slightly  in  details,  they 
were  very  similar.  In  general,  the  various  States  agreed  to  assure 
full  and  complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to  all  their  inhab¬ 
itants  without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  language,  race,  or  re¬ 
ligion.  All  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  the  free  exercise,  public  and 
private,  of  any  creed,  religion,  or  belief  the  practice  of  which  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  public  morals.  Such  minori¬ 
ties  were  further  granted  the  free  use  of  any  language  in  private  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  private  schools,  and  the  right  to  instruction  in  the  public 
primary  schools  in  their  own  language  if  they  constituted  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  population.  In  some  cases  particular 
privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  Jews  to  observe  their  Sabbath  as  a 
holiday,  were  guaranteed.  The  protection  of  minority  rights  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  guarantees 

12  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Albania  later  entered  into  engagements  with  the 
League  of  Nations  to  observe  toward  their  minorities  obligations  more  or  less  identical 
with  those  laid  down  in  the  minorities  treaties. 
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might  be  modified  only  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  League. 

The  States  which  were  thus  called  upon  to  grant  guarantees  to 
minorities  vigorously  opposed  the  demand,  insisting  that  they  were 
being  compelled  to  do  something  which  the  great  powers  themselves 
would  never  be  willing  to  do.  They  pointed  out  that  such  exactions 
were  an  infringement  of  their  own  sovereignty  and  would  only  help 
to  perpetuate  the  separatist  tendencies  which  already  existed  among 
the  minorities.  The  “Big  Four,”  however,  insisted  that  the  demands 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  for  which,  after  all, 
they  were  chiefly  responsible,  and  forced  the  acceptance  of  the 
various  guarantees. 

The  Treaties  with  Turkey 

The  last  of  the  peace  treaties  to  be  concluded  at  Paris,  and  the 
only  one  never  to  be  ratified  was  that  with  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
signed  at  Sevres  on  August  10,  1920.  During  the  war  several  secret 
agreements  had  been  made  by  the  Allies  looking  to  the  eventual 
partition  of  the  Turkish  lands.  Roughly,  according  to  these,  Rus¬ 
sia  was  to  obtain  Constantinople  and  European  Turkey  from  the 
Straits  up  to  a  line  running  from  Enos  on  the  .Egean  to  Midia  on  the 
Black  Sea.  In  addition,  she  was  to  have  the  islands  of  Imbros  and 
Tenedos  in  the  Egean,  all  the  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  and  the  provinces  of 
Erzerum,  Trebizond,  Van,  Bitlis,  and  part  of  Kurdistan. 

The  other  Entente  Powers  were  to  share  in  the  partition.  Great 
Britain  was  to  secure  southern  Mesopotamia  with  Bagdad,  and  the 
two  Mediterranean  ports  of  Haifa  and  Acre;  France,  the  coastal 
strip  of  Syria,  the  vilayet  of  Adana,  and  an  extensive  hinterland; 
Italy,  the  Dodecanese  in  the  Egean,  and  an  area  in  southwestern 
Asia  Minor  in  the  vicinity  of  Adalia  which  she  hoped  would  in¬ 
clude  the  coast  from  Adalia  to  Smyrna  and  the  hinterland  as  far  as 
Konia.  Other  agreements  stipulated  that  the  Arab  population  of  the 
empire  was  to  be  freed  and  established  as  an  independent  Arab  State, 
and  that  Palestine  was  to  be  internationalized. 

But  this  disruptive  program  was  never  fully  incorporated  in  the 
treaty  with  Turkey.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  cause  for 
this  failure  was  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  Bolshevik  renunciation  of  Russia’s  historic  aim  to  control 
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Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  Uncertainty  and  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  at  once  developed  among  the  Allies  as  to  the  fate  of  these  regions 
thus  freed  from  secret-treaty  commitments. 

While  the  other  treaties  were  being  formulated  by  the  peace 
conference,  discussions  were  carried  on  intermittently  regarding  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  Turkey.  The  severance  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  was  generally  accepted,  but  President 
Wilson  succeeded  in  having  the  mandatory  system  applied  to  the 
first  three.  The  last  had  been  practically  promised  independence  on 
the  basis  of  self-determination.  Regarding  the  “Freedom  of  the 
Straits,”  there  appeared  to  be  unanimity  among  the  “Big  Four,” 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  take  a  mandate 
for  Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  During  the  early  weeks  of  the 
conference  Venizelos,  the  Greek  premier  and  delegate,  laid  claim 
to  the  Smyrna  area  on  the  basis  of  nationalism.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  Italian  delegates  withdrew  from  the  conference,  Veni¬ 
zelos  pressed  the  Greek  claim  and  finally  obtained  from  Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau,  and  Wilson  a  secret  invitation  to  occupy 
Smyrna  with  Greek  troops.  In  March,  1920,  the  Greeks  occupied 
eastern  Thrace  also  with  the  consent  of  the  Allies. 

According  to  Lloyd  George,  doubt  regarding  the  American  at¬ 
titude  delayed  the  final  drafting  of  the  treaty  with  Turkey.  But  by 
the  fall  of  1919  opposition  in  the  United  States  to  Wilson’s  peace 
proposals  became  so  strong  as  to  militate  against  any  American 
mandate  in  Turkey,  and  the  President’s  serious  illness  subsequently 
destroyed  the  last  hope  of  American  influence  in  the  Turkish  settle¬ 
ment.  On  April  24,  1920,  the  definite  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  Allied  ministers,  meeting  at  San  Remo,  but 
not  until  August  10  was  the  treaty  finally  signed  by  Turkish  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  abortive  Treaty  of  Sevres,  Turkey 
surrendered  sovereignty  over  practically  all  her  non-Turkish  popu¬ 
lations.  In  Arabia  the  Kingdom  of  Hedjaz  was  recognized  as  inde¬ 
pendent.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  with  boundaries  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  Mosul,  were  to  be  entrusted  to,  or  “advised  and 
assisted”  by,  mandatory  powers.13  Smyrna  and  its  hinterland  were 

13  On  May  5,  1920,  the  powers  at  San  Remo  named  France  as  the  mandatory  for 
Syria,  and  Great  Britain  for  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  In  July,  1922,  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  formally  assigned  the  mandates. 
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to  be  administered  by  Greece  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
plebiscite  was  to  decide  their  future  status.  The  Dodecanese  and 
Rhodes  were  ceded  to  Italy,  which  by  another  treaty  agreed  to  turn 
over  the  former  to  Greece.  Other  Greek  islands  in  the  iEgean,  to¬ 
gether  with  eastern  Thrace  up  to  the  Chatalja  line,  were  surren¬ 
dered  by  Turkey  to  Greece.  Turkey  agreed  to  recognize  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  an  Armenian  State  to  be  constructed  in  the  area  of 
Erzerum,  Trebizond,  Van,  and  Bitlis,  the  frontiers  of  which  were 
to  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Kurdistan  was 
to  receive  an  autonomous  government  or,  if  a  plebiscite  so  decided, 
independence.  The  Straits  were  to  be  internationalized  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  territory  demilitarized.  Constantinople  and  a  region  in  Eu¬ 
rope  up  to  the  Chatalja  line  remained  under  Turkish  sovereignty. 
Turkey  thus  became  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  her  former  self, 
a  small  Asiatic  State  in  the  Anatolian  uplands  around  Angora.14 

Although  the  Sultan,  in  Constantinople  within  the  range  of 
Allied  warships,  might  be  content  with  the  mere  shadow  of  former 
things,  there  were  those  in  Turkey  who  demanded  more  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Back  in  the  hills  of  Anatolia,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Allied 
guns,  the  spirit  of  Turkish  nationalism  and  Moslem  fanaticism  had 
been  aroused  by  an  experienced  army  officer,  Mustapha  Kemal.  In 
September,  1919,  while  Allied  statesmen  still  discussed  in  Paris,  a 
congress  of  Turkish  notables  had  met  by  his  call  in  Sivas.  They  de¬ 
nounced  the  cession  of  any  truly  Turkish  territory  and  thus  laid  the 
basis  for  the  National  Pact  which  was  later  signed  by  a  number  of 
deputies  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  on  January  28,  1920. 

This  pact  became  the  creed  of  the  Nationalist  movement.  In  it 
the  Nationalists  agreed  to  the  loss  of  the  Arab  provinces,  to  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  to  international  commerce,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  minorities  treaties.  But  they  demanded  the  retention  by  Tur¬ 
key  of  all  territory  “inhabited  by  an  Ottoman  Moslem  majority,” 
a  plebiscite  in  western  Thrace,  the  security  of  Constantinople,  and, 
by  implication,  the  abolition  of  the  capitulations.15  When  the  Sultan, 
doubtless  under  Allied  pressure,  dissolved  Parliament  and  de- 

14  On  the  same  day  that  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  was  signed,  a  tripartite  agreement  was 
made  between  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  by  which  spheres  of  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  interest  were  mapped  out  in  parts  of  the  new  Turkey.  The  French  “sphere”  was 
Cilicia,  north  of  Syria;  Italy’s  was  the  southwest  part  of  Anatolia  outside  the  Smyrna 
area. 

15  The  Turkish  National  Pact  will  be  found  in  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  A  History  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  VI,  pp.  605-6. 
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nounced  the  Nationalists,  the  latter  held  a  grand  national  assembly 
at  Angora,  and  organized  a  government  with  Mustapha  Kemal  at 
its  head.  By  June,  1920,  Nationalist  armies  were  threatening  the 
British  on  the  Ismid  peninsula,  the  French  in  Cilicia,  and  the  Greeks 
in  the  Smyrna  area. 

In  these  circumstances  Venizelos  proposed,  and  the  Allies  ap¬ 
proved,  a  Greek  offensive  against  the  Turks,  and  Great  Britain  ad¬ 
vanced  a  loan  to  the  Greek  government.  Greek  armies  at  once 
began  operations  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  succeeded  in  de¬ 
feating  the  Nationalists  and  in  occupying  extensive  regions  of 
Anatolia  including  the  city  of  Brusa.  During  1921  further  military 
successes  brought  the  Greek  armies  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Angora,  but  their  supreme  attempt  to  capture  the  Nationalist  capital 
in  August  and  September  resulted  in  failure. 

About  this  time  France  decided  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Nation¬ 
alists.  In  reaching  this  decision  she  was  influenced  by  several  factors : 
the  unwillingness  of  the  war-weary  French  to  continue  to  supply 
men  and  money  for  the  difficult  campaign  against  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  in  Cilicia;  jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  whose  naval  pre¬ 
ponderance  made  her  the  dominant  force  in  the  “joint  occupation” 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits;  loss  of  sympathy  for  Greece  after 
King  Constantine’s  resumption  of  the  throne  in  that  country; 16 
and  fear  that  Greece  might  become  merely  a  satellite  of  her  rival 
in  the  Near  East.  On  October  20,  1921,  France  signed  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  Turkish  Nationalist  government,  in  consequence  of 
which  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Cilicia  and  the  northern 
frontier  of  Syria  was  modified  to  the  advantage  of  Turkey.  The 
latter  promised  to  look  with  favor  upon  certain  economic  conces¬ 
sions  which  France  desired.  That  the  Allies  were  divided  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  peace  settlement  in  the  Near  East  was  now 
evident  even  to  the  Turks.  In  the  Greco-Turkish  War  Great  Britain 
was  maintaining  a  neutrality  benevolent  toward  Greece;  France  now 
adopted  the  same  attitude  toward  Turkey.  The  Allied  diplomatic 
front  was  further  broken  in  1922  when  Italy  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Ottoman  government  “by  which  the  latter  undertook  to 
examine  favorably  Italian  applications  for  railways,  mines,  and 
public  works  in  Asia  Minor.”  Thus  the  scramble  for  economic 
advantage  continued. 

16  See  p.  653. 
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Late  in  the  summer  of  1922  the  military  situation  in  Anatolia 
underwent  a  drastic  change.  On  August  26  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
suddenly  launched  an  attack,  and  succeeded  in  administering  a 
decisive  defeat  to  the  Greek  forces.  A  general  retreat  began,  the 
Greeks  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  retreat  became  a  rout.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  9  the  Nationalist  forces  entered  Smyrna.  Within  a  short  time 
every  Greek  soldier  in  Anatolia  was  captured  or  driven  off  the 
mainland  and  the  Nationalists,  flushed  with  victory,  were  tempted 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  Allied  forces  along  the  Straits.  From 
this  they  were  deterred  by  Lloyd  George’s  announcement  that,  in 
spite  of  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  French  and  Italian  forces 
from  Chanak,  Great  Britain  was  “prepared  to  do  her  part  in  main¬ 
taining  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  and  the  existence  of  the  Neutral 
Zones,”  and  by  the  declaration  of  the  British  commander  in  the 
Near  East  that  “any  attempt  to  violate  the  Neutral  Zone  will  be 
resisted  by  all  the  naval  and  military  forces  available.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  great  powers  issued  a  joint 
note  inviting  Greece  and  Turkey  to  a  peace  conference,  based  on 
two  assumptions:  that  Turkish  sovereignty  should  be  restored  in 
Thrace  as  far  as  the  Maritza  River;  and  that,  until  the  peace  treaty, 
Turkish  troops  should  stay  out  of  the  neutral  zone  and  Thrace. 
Mustapha  Kemal  decided  to  accept  these  proposals  and  an  armistice 
convention  was  signed  at  Mudania  on  October  n,  1922.  Some  three 
weeks  later,  on  November  1,  the  Grand  National  Assembly  at  An¬ 
gora  deposed  the  Sultan.  In  the  following  year  Turkey  was  declared 
a  republic. 

The  “revisionary”  peace  conference  which  was  to  draft  a  new 
treaty  with  Turkey  opened  in  Lausanne  on  November  20,  and  was 
attended  by  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
United  States,  Russia,  Greece,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey. 
The  inclusion  of  Turkish  delegates  made  this  the  only  one  of  the 
peace  treaties  which  was  negotiated  and  not  dictated.  A  draft  treaty 
was  finally  completed  and  presented  to  the  conference  on  January 
31,  1923;  but  at  the  last  moment  the  Turkish  delegates  asked  for 
further  time  to  consider,  and  at  length  on  February  4  definitely  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  because  of  certain  economic  and  judicial  clauses.  It 
appeared  that  the  conference  had  failed;  the  delegates  returned 
home.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  conference  had  only  been  inter¬ 
rupted.  Although  the  Turkish  National  Assembly  rejected  the  draft 
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treaty,  it  authorized  the  continuance  of  negotiations.  On  April  24, 
therefore,  the  conference  resumed  its  sessions.  Three  months  later, 
after  the  Allies  had  yielded  on  enough  points  to  satisfy  the  Turks, 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  was  signed  on  July  24,  1923. 

The  territorial  extent  of  Turkey  was  slightly  increased  over  what 
it  was  to  have  been  according  to  the- Treaty  of  Sevres.  Although 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  were  still  recognized  as 
independent  of  Turkey,  the  latter  advanced  her  frontier  in  Europe 
to  the  line  of  the  Maritza  River,  plus  a  small  district  to  the  west 
of  it  in  one  place  in  order  that  she  might  control  Karagach  and  its 
railway  station.  The  frontier  with  Syria  was  that  stipulated  in  the 
Franco-Turkish  agreement  of  October  21,  1921,  and  that  with  Iraq 
(Mesopotamia)  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  case  Turkey  and  Great  Britain  could  not  reach  an 
agreement  within  nine  months.  In  the  ^Egean  Turkey  retained  the 
Rabbit  Islands,  off  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  islands 
of  Imbros  and  Tenedos.  The  Dodecanese,17  Rhodes,  and  Castel- 
lorizo,  Turkey  ceded  to  Italy;  and  all  her  other  iEgean  islands  to 
Greece. 

Turkey  renounced  all  rights  and  titles  over  Libya,  Egypt,  and 
the  Sudan,  and  recognized  Great  Britain’s  annexation  of  Cyprus. 
She  also  accepted  articles  for  the  protection  of  minorities  similar  to 
those  signed  by  several  of  the  European  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  obtained  the  recognition  by  the  signatory  powers  of  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  capitulations  in  Turkey,  suffered  no  re¬ 
strictions  of  her  military  and  naval  forces,  and  was  released  from 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  reparation  on  account 
of  the  World  War. 

By  separate  conventions,  a  number  of  other  agreements  were 
entered  into  which  had  the  same  force  as  the  treaty  itself.  The  “prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  transit  and  of  navigation  by  sea  and  by  air  in 
the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bos¬ 
phorus”  was  recognized,  and  an  International  “Straits  Commission” 
was  to  operate  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Both 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosporus  were  demilitarized, 


17  On  October  8,  1922,  Italy  had  announced  that  she  considered  her  agreement  to 
cede  the  Dodecanese  to  Greece  had  lapsed,  because  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres. 
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as  were  the  islands  of!  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  all  the 
islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  except  Emir  Ali  Adasi. 

A  Greco-Turkish  convention  stipulated  that  there  should  “take 
place  a  compulsory  exchange  of  Turkish  nationals  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  religion  established  in  Turkish  territory,  and  of  Greek 
nationals  of  the  Moslem  religion  established  in  Greek  territory.” 
Exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  on  the  islands  of 
Imbros  and  Tenedos  and  of  those  who  were  established  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  before  October  30,  1918,  and  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  in 
the  district  in  western  Thrace  which  Greece  had  obtained  in  1913 
by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  Other  conventions  provided  for  the 
demilitarization  of  a  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Greco-Turkish  and 
Turco-Bulgarian  frontier  lines,  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  British, 
French,  and  Italian  troops  from  Turkish  territory  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Turkish  National  Assembly.  A 
comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  with  the 
aims  announced  in  the  National  Pact  reveals  that  the  Turks  ob¬ 
tained  nearly  everything  for  which  they  had  fought — ethnographic 
frontiers,  freedom  from  international  servitudes,  and  national  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  Conflict  of  Ideas 

The  contents  of  these  peace  treaties  drafted  at  the  close  of  the 
World  War  clearly  disclose  the  conflict  which  was  waged  within 
the  peace  conference  between  the  diplomats  and  statesmen  of  the 
old,  “practical,”  Machiavellian  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  new,  idealistic,  “forward-looking”  school,  on  the  other.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  provisions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  century  had 
seen  little  progress  in  the  principles  of  treaty-making.  If  a  fear- 
inspired  desire  to  protect  Europe  against  France  was  one  of  the 
basic  principles  in  the  Vienna  settlement  of  1814,  it  was  far  more  so 
in  respect  to  Germany  at  Paris  in  1919.  If  the  principle  of  “com¬ 
pensations  to  the  victors”  prevailed  in  1814,  it  dominated  in  a  degree 
only  slightly  less  in  1919-20.  Many  of  the  terms  imposed  in  these 
later  years  were  worthy  of  Metternich,  Castlereagh,  or  Wellington. 

Nevertheless,  the  statesmen  of  the  new  school  left  their  impress 
on  the  settlement.  If  the  victors’  desire  for  spoils  deprived  Germany 
of  all  her  colonies  and  Turkey  of  much  of  her  territory,  the  idealists 
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dictated  that  those  who  gained  control  of  these  regions  must  hold 
them  as  mandates  of  a  world  society  to  which  they  must  render 
account  as  stewards.  If  the  desire  for  compensation  or  protection 
against  Germany  led  to  the  demand  for  territory  inhabited  by  an 
alien  people,  it  encountered  vigorous  opposition,  for  nationalism  was 
as  much  exalted  in  1919-20  as  it  had  been  suppressed  in  1814.  Al¬ 
though  the  statesmen  at  Paris  failed  to  usher  in  the  millennium  in 
respect  to  nationalist  aspirations,  an  examination  of  the  map  of 
post-war  Europe  discloses  the  marked  advance  which  has  been  made 
toward  the  coincidence  of  national  and  political  frontiers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  some  instances  of  the  arbitrary 
shifting  of  peoples  from  one  State  to  another  which  were  reminiscent 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  such  procedure  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  More  frequently,  when  the  will  of  the  people  was  not 
fully  known,  it  was  determined  through  the  use  of  a  plebiscite.  And 
in  most  cases  where  it  was  felt  necessary,  for  strategic  or  economic  or 
geographical  reasons,  to  incorporate  an  alien  people  within  the 
bounds  of  any  State,  the  attempt  was  made  to  safeguard  them  in 
their  political,  religious,  and  linguistic  rights  by  minorities  treaties 
under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Finally,  the  statesmen  at  Paris,  in  creating  the  League  of  Nations, 
succeeded  in  giving  practical  expression  to  something  akin  to  that 
“Holy  Alliance”  which  had  been  only  vaguely  conceived  in  the 
visionary  mind  of  Alexander  I,  but  which  had  been  characterized 
by  the  statesmen  of  those  days  as  a  “sonorous  nothing,”  a  “piece  of 
sublime  mysticism  and  nonsense.”  Thus,  in  1919-20,  though  the 
statesmen  failed  to  decide  wisely  and  ideally  in  every  instance,  they 
went  far  toward  providing  a  future  means  of  correcting  and  remedy¬ 
ing  their  own  worst  blunders.  For  the  League  of  Nations  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  peace  treaties,  the  keystone  of  the  post-war 
settlement. 

The  United  States  and  the  Peace  Settlement 

The  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  inextricably  woven  into 
the  peace  settlement  largely  accounts  for  the  determined  opposition 
which  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  encountered  in  the  United  States. 
Although  many  bitter  “Hun-haters”  in  that  country  denounced  it 
for  its  criminal  leniency  toward  Germany  and  many  utopian  ideal¬ 
ists,  on  the  other  hand,  condemned  it  for  not  being  in  full  accord 
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with  Wilson’s  “Fourteen  Points,”  the  attack  on  the  treaty  was  di¬ 
rected  chiefly  against  Part  I,  which  constituted  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Within  the  Covenant  the  most  bitter  assault  was 
made  upon  Article  10,  in  which  members  of  the  League  guaranteed 
the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  the 
other  members. 

Many  Americans  denounced  this  article  as  an  infringement  on 
the  right  of  Congress  alone  to  declare  war  and  to  authorize  the 
use  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  Many  feared  that  it 
might  involve  the  country  in  war  without  any  choice  in  the  matter, 
that  it  transferred  to  the  League  “the  right  to  send  our  boys  into 
wars  overseas.”  There  was  undoubtedly  much  misrepresentation  and 
misunderstanding  of  the  League  and  its  powers,  and  Wilson  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  decided  18  to  undertake  a  speaking 
tour  throughout  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  treaty  and  the  League. 
In  clear  and  eloquent  addresses  the  President  explained  that  the 
League  could  only  advise  members  regarding  steps  to  be  taken 
against  a  recalcitrant  State.  Again  and  again  he  pointed  out  that, 
with  the  necessity  for  unanimous  vote  in  the  Council,  the  United 
States  could  not  be  led  into  a  war  against  her  will.  In  ratifying  the 
Covenant,  he  explained,  the  United  States  did  not  assume  any  legal 
but  only  a  strong  moral  obligation  to  enforce  the  sanctions  of  the 
League.  Whether  popular  opinion  would  have  been  won  to  the 
support  of  the  treaty  had  the  President  carried  through  his  ex¬ 
tensive  speaking  campaign  will  never  be  known,  for  on  September 
26,  1919,  his  strength  failed  him  and  he  suffered  a  slight  paralytic 
stroke. 

Meanwhile,  on  September  5,  the  Senate  had  begun  its  formal 
consideration  of  the  treaty,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  debates 
four  points  of  view  toward  the  League  Covenant  became  evident: 
(1)  non-ratification,  (2)  ratification  with  far-reaching  reservations, 
(3)  ratification  with  mild  reservations,  (4)  ratification  without 
reservations.  Wilson  declared  that  the  reservations  proposed  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Lodge,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  would 
seriously  impair  the  League.  Although  willing  to  accept  “reserva¬ 
tions  of  interpretation”  so  long  as  they  were  not  incorporated  in  the 
ratification,  he  vigorously  opposed  reservations  in  the  ratification  it¬ 
self,  and  urged  Democratic  senators  to  vote  against  the  treaty  with 

18  Despite  the  advice  of  his  physicians  and  friends. 
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Lodge’s  reservations.  Consequently,  in  November  and  again  in 
March,  1920,  when  votes  were  taken  in  favor  of  ratifying  with 
reservations,  the  opposing  votes  of  those  Democratic  senators  who 
followed  Wilson’s  advice  prevented  the  two-thirds  necessary  for 
ratification. 

Wilson  was  confident,  however,  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
were  with  him  and  not  with  the  Republican  senators  who  had  pro¬ 
posed  the  reservations.  It  was  his  hope  that  the  presidential  election 
of  1920  might  be  made  a  popular  plebiscite  on  the  League,  and  that 
the  Democrats  might  win  such  a  victory  as  to  enable  them  to  secure 
ratification  of  the  treaty  without  reservations.  By  November,  1920, 
however,  the  American  people  had  suffered  a  reaction  from  their 
war-time  idealism,  and  were  swayed  chiefly  by  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  discontent.  Although  the  League  played  only  a 
relatively  minor  part  in  the  campaign,  the  Republicans  interpreted 
their  overwhelming  victory  in  the  election  of  President  Harding  as  a 
popular  mandate  against  the  treaty  and  the  League.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  therefore  dropped,  and  the  United  States  continued 
to  be  technically  at  war  with  Germany. 

In  July,  1921,  Congress  eventually  passed  a  joint  resolution  which 
was  designed  to  end  hostilities  immediately  without  waiting  for  a 
formal  treaty.19  Early  in  the  following  month  a  new  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  Germany  (Treaty  of  Berlin),  in  which  the  United 
States  was  guaranteed  “all  the  rights  and  privileges  stipulated”  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Since  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  also  an  integral  part  of  the  treaties  with  Austria  and  Hungary, 
the  latter  were  likewise  never  ratified  by  the  United  States.  Instead, 
new  treaties  were  concluded  which,  omitting  the  League  Covenant, 
still  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  all  the  rights  and  privileges  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  Trianon.  Against  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  the  United  States  had  never  declared  war,  so  that  no 
action  had  to  be  taken  on  the  Treaties  of  Neuilly  and  Sevres. 

American  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  the 
League  of  Nations  had  far-reaching  and  unfortunate  results  in  the 
years  immediately  after  the  war.  From  the  counsels  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  was  removed  the  one  power  which  had  no  direct  and 
selfish  interest  in  securing  huge  reparation  payments  from  Germany. 
Had  the  United  States  been  represented  on  this  commission,  as  was 

19  President  Wilson  had  vetoed  such  a  resolution  in  May,  1920. 
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originally  intended,  her  weight  might  have  been  thrown  into  the 
scales  on  the  side  of  moderation  and  reason.  In  still  one  other  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  peace  settlement,  the  action  of  the  United  States  was  a 
heavy  handicap,  for  the  State  which  was  expected  to  be  the  most 
ardent  and  most  powerful  member  of  the  new  League  of  Nations 
held  aloof  during  the  critical  formative  years  of  that  organization. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE 
PEACE  SETTLEMENT 


ONE  of  the  notable  results  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
was  its  recognition  that  many  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  it  could  be  solved  only  by  some  form  of  per¬ 
manent  international  organization.  In  consequence,  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  was  at  first  advocated  chiefly  as  an  instrument  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  was 
eventually  seized  upon  by  the  statesmen  at  Paris  and  pressed  into 
service  as  an  agency  for  carrying  out  certain  features  of  the  peace 
settlement.  In  fact,  the  League  became  so  firmly  woven  into  the 
very  warp  of  the  treaties  that  without  it  certain  of  their  provisions 
become  incomprehensible  and  altogether  unworkable.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  during  the  first  decade  of 
its  existence  reveals  that  its  most  spectacular  activities  had  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  execution  of  various  provisions  of  the  peace  treaties, 
the  settling  of  international  disputes  arising  out  of  post-war  read¬ 
justments,  the  healing  of  national  ills  caused  by  the  war  and  its 
aftermath — in  other  words,  with  liquidating  the  war  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  peace. 


The  Structure  of  the  League 

The  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  Covenant,1 
which  comprises  the  first  twenty-six  articles  of  the  various  peace 
treaties  drafted  at  the  Paris  Conference.  The  Covenant  may  be 
amended  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Council  with 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  League 
was  created  to  be  not  a  fixed  and  static  thing,  but  a  living,  growing 
organism.  Its  growth  is  not — may  never  be — complete,  for  new 
powers  and  new  duties  with  new  machinery  for  their  execution  may 
be  added  year  by  year.  Already  several  articles  of  the  Covenant  have 
been  amended  to  adapt  it  to  altered  conditions. 

1  May  be  found  in  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  The  Treaties  of 
Peace,  1 91 9-1 923. 
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The  original  or  “charter”  members  of  the  League  were  the  sig¬ 
natory  States  named  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  and  such  of 
those  “invited”  States  there  named  as  acceded  without  reservation 
to  the  Covenant  within  two  months  of  its  coming  into  force.  Any 
fully  self-governing  State,  Dominion,  or  Colony  not  named  in  the 
Annex  may  become  a  member  of  the  League  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Assembly,  provided  it  gives  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere 
intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations  and  accepts  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its 
military  and  naval  forces./At  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  there  were  twenty-four  members  ;yin  1936  there  were  fifty- 
eight.  A  member  may  withdraw  from  the  League  after  two  years’ 
notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do.  Several  eventually  withdrew,  Japan, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Brazil  being  the  most  important./ 

The  League  functions  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  assembly, 
a  council,  and  a  permanent  secretariat.  The  Assembly  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative  body  of  the  League  and  as  such  somewhat  resembles 
the  representative  legislatures  of  national  States,  but  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  that  it  has  no  real  law-making  power.  It  is  the  in¬ 
strument  by  means  of  which  the  nations  of  the  League  confer,  advise, 
and  deliberate,  and  in  it  each  member  State  has  one  vote  and  not 
more  than  three  representatives.  Meetings  are  held  annually  in 
Geneva,  beginning  in  September.  The  president  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  temporarily  presides  over  the  Assembly  until  the  perma¬ 
nent  president  and  vice  presidents  for  the  session  have  been  chosen, 
the  president  and  vice  presidents  then  constituting  the  General 
Committee  which  supervises  the  conduct  of  business.  The  official 
languages  of  the  League  are  French  and  English.  The  Assembly  is 
empowered  to  “deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world.” 
More  specifically,  it  controls  the  budget 2  of  the  League,  selects  the 
nonpermanent  members  of  the  Council,  admits  States  into  League 
membership,  and  participates  in  the  election  of  the  judges  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  States 
entitled  to  representation.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  provided 
that  the  Council  should  have  five  permanent  and  four  nonperma¬ 
nent  members,  but  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the 

2  The  annual  budget  of  the  League  amounts  to  about  thirty  million  Swiss  francs. 
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League  left  only  four  permanent  members.  The  total  membership 
was  thus  only  eight  until  in  1922  the  Assembly  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nonpermanent  members  to  six.  With  the  admission  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  League  in  1926,  the  number  of  permanent  members 
was  fixed  at  five  and  the  number  of  nonpermanent  members  was 
increased  to  nine.  In  1933  both  Japan  and  Germany  gave  notice  of 
their  withdrawal  from  the  League  and  ceased  to  be  represented  in 
the  Council.  One  of  these  two  vacancies  was  filled  in  1934,  however, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  admitted  to  the  League  and  assigned  a 
permanent  seat.  After  Italy’s  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League 
in  1937,  however,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  re¬ 
mained  the  only  permanent  members  of  the  Council.  Meanwhile,  in 
1933,  the  number  of  nonpermanent  members  had  been  increased  to 
ten.  These  nonpermanent  members  hold  seats  for  three-year  terms 
and  a  certain  number  of  terms  expire  each  year.3 

From  1923  the  Council  followed  the  procedure  of  meeting  four 
times  yearly,  with  extraordinary  sessions  as  required,  but  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929,  it  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  regular  sessions 
from  four  to  three  annually.  When  the  meetings  are  held  in  Geneva 
or  in  some  State  not  represented  in  the  Council,  the  president  is 
chosen  in  rotation,  the  member  States  being  taken  alphabetically. 
When  meetings  are  held  in  some  State  represented  in  the  Council, 
the  delegate  from  that  State  presides.  Representatives  of  States  not 
members  of  the  Council  may  by  invitation  sit  with  the  Council  when 
questions  concerning  them  are  under  consideration.  The  scope  of 
the  Council’s  powers  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Assembly,  but  the 
Covenant  delegates  to  it  more  specific  tasks.  It  has  the  duty  of 
formulating  plans  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  of  advising  on 
the  means  of  protecting  member  States  in  time  of  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion,  of  mediating  in  case  of  international  disputes,  and  of  receiving 
reports  from  mandatory  powers.  In  most  cases  the  decision  of  the 
Council  must  be  unanimous.  Special  emergencies  and  current  work 
throughout  the  year  are  handled  by  the  Council,  which  has  become 
to  a  certain  extent  the  League’s  executive  organ. 

3  In  1936  the  League  committee  on  the  Council’s  composition  voted  to  recommend 
to  the  Assembly  that  a  fifteenth  seat  be  added  provisionally  for  three  years.  The  League 
regulations  provide,  furthermore,  that  three  of  the  nonpermanent  seats  shall  be  semi¬ 
permanent.  This  means  that  the  State  concerned  is  eligible  for  reelection  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  by  a  simple  majority  instead  of  a  two-thirds  vote.  Of  the  first  States  to  be  elected 
to  these  semi-permanent  seats,  two — Poland  and  Spain — were  from  the  League’s 
European  members  and  one — China — from  the  Asiatic. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  called  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  pursuant  to  Article  5  of  the  Covenant,  was  held  at 
Paris  in  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  on  January  16,  1920,  and 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Spain.  After  speeches  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  day, 
which  was  the  selection  of  members  of  the  Saar  Basin  Delimitation 
Commission.  A  proposal  of  M.  Bourgeois,  the  French  representa¬ 
tive  and  president  of  the  Council,  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  in 
London,  and  a  proposal  of  Lord  Curzon,  the  British  representative, 
that  the  date  and  agenda  be  settled  by  M.  Bourgeois  and  the 
secretary-general,  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  business  being 
completed,  the  president  declared  the  session  closed.  Thus  the  great 
experiment  was  actually  inaugurated  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  passed  into  history.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  Geneva  on  November  15  of 
the  same  year. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  comprises  a  secretary-general  and  a 
large  staff.  The  first  secretary-general,  Sir  James  Eric  Drummond, 
was  named  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant,  but  subsequent  secretaries- 
general  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  Chosen  in  this  way,  Joseph  Avenol,  a 
Frenchman  who  had  served  the  League  in  various  capacities  in¬ 
cluding  deputy  secretary-general,  succeeded  Sir  Eric  as  secretary- 
general  in  1933.  The  secretary-general  is  assisted  by  two  deputy 
secretaries-general  and  three  undersecretaries-general.  These  offices 
were  distributed  among  the  great  powers,  the  first  secretary-general 
being  British,  the  deputy  and  undersecretaries  being  chosen  from 
the  other  great  powers.  The  body  of  the  Secretariat  is  composed  of 
eleven  sections,4  which  vary  in  size  from  six  or  seven  persons  to 
forty  or  fifty,  the  total  personnel  of  the  sections  numbering  about 
two  hundred.  In  addition  to  the  sections,  there  are  numerous  other 
units  known  as  services,  offices,  or  branches.  The  Secretariat  as  a 
whole  requires  a  personnel  of  several  hundred  men  and  women  who 
are  gathered  from  more  than  forty  different  countries.  In  general 
it  deals  with  what  have  been  called  the  “civil  service  duties  of  the 
League.” 

4  Political,  information,  legal, ^economic  and  financial!  transit,  administrative  com¬ 
missions  and  minorities  questions,  mandates,  disarmament,  health,  social  problems, 
international  associations. 
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The  preliminary  organization  of  the  League  began  even  before 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  At  the  time  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  approved  the  text  of  the  Covenant,  on  April  28,  1919,  it 
authorized  the  appointment  of  an  organization  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  powers  constituting  the  members  of  the 
Council.  Provisional  headquarters  of  the  League  were  established  in 
London,  and  the  secretary-general  with  the  committee’s  approval 
selected  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat.  Permanent  headquarters  were 
later  established  in  Geneva,  which  thus  became  the  administrative 
center  of  the  League.  In  1936  the  Secretariat  moved  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  new  League  Palace,  providing  countless  offices,  numerous 
conference  chambers,  a  large  library  and  reading  rooms,  and  audi¬ 
toriums  for  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  Council. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  commonly  called 
the  “World  Court,”  is  also  in  a  sense  an  agency  of  the  League.  It 
was  stipulated  in  Article  14  of  the  Covenant: 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  League 
for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice.  The  Court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine 
any  dispute  ofian  international  character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit 
to  it.  The  Court  may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or 
question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Council,  at  its  second  meeting,  began  the  execution  of  this 
article  by  naming  a  committee  of  eminent  jurists  to  draft  a  plan  for 
such  a  court.  This  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Elihu  Root, 
former  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  submitted  its  report 
to  the  Council  of  the  League  on  August  5,  1920.  With  slight  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Council  in  turn  presented  the  report  to  the  First  Assembly, 
which,  after  adding  a  number  of  amendments,  adopted  the  plan. 
A  protocol  of  signature,  to  which  the  project  for  the  court  was  an¬ 
nexed  as  a  statute,  was  subsequently  opened,  and  by  1936  it  had 
been  ratified  by  forty-nine  States.  The  statute  became  effective  in 
September,  1921.  With  the  first  election  of  judges  in  that  month,  the 
court  came  into  being. 

The  court  is  composed  of  fifteen  judges5 — not  necessarily  na¬ 
tionals  of  members  of  the  League — chosen  for  nine-year  terms  by 

5  The  first  judges  elected  were  nationals  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
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an  absolute  majority  in  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  each  voting 
separately.  The  court  elects  its  own  president  and  vice  president, 
each  holding  office  for  three  years.  The  seat  of  the  court  is  at  The 
Hague,  where  the  first  ordinary  session  began  on  June  15,  1922. 

The  court  has  both  “compulsory”  and  “voluntary”  jurisdiction. 
Attached  to  the  protocol  adopting  the  statute  of  the  court  was  an 
“Optional  Clause”  which  pledged  the  States  acceding  to  it  to  “accept 
as  compulsory,  ipso  facto  and  without  special  Convention”  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  in  all  legal  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  a  treaty,  a  question  of  international  law,  or  a  breach  of  an  inter¬ 
national  obligation.  Only  a  few  of  the  member  States  adopted  this 
clause  immediately,  but  by  1936  forty-one  States  had  ratified  it,  some 
with  reservations.  In  case  of  “compulsory”  jurisdiction  one  State 
may  summon  another  to  appear  before  the  court  for  trial,  and  if  the 
latter  fails  to  respond,  the  court  may  give  judgment  by  default. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  “voluntary”  when  States  having  a 
dispute  agree  to  refer  it  to  the  court.  In  either  type  of  case  the  court 
receives  a  written '  statement  from  each  side,  hears  evidence  and 
arguments  in  public  session,  and  renders  its  decision  after  deliberat¬ 
ing  in  private.  All  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges 
present  at  the  hearing.  The  court  has  also  the  function  of  giving 
advisory  opinions  at  the  request  of  the  Council  or  the  Assembly, 
though  this  use  of  the  court  has  been  open  to  some  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  such  advisory  opinions  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
international  politics. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  should  not  be 
confused  with  “The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration”  which  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  The  Hague  Convention  of  1899  and  is  still  in  existence. 
The  latter  is  not  a  permanent  court  to  try  cases,  but  exists  only  as  a 
list  of  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  distinguished  jurists 
from  which  disputing  States  may  select  arbitrators.  The  World 
Court,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  court  of  law  and  not  of  arbitration. 
Its  decisions  rest  on  legal  principles  and  on  the  application  of  law 
and  justice  as  found  “in  treaties,  international  practice  and  precedent 
or  accepted  international  teaching.” 

To  a  certain  extent  the  International  Labor  Organization  is  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  representatives  of 
labor  who  were  present  among  the  delegations  to  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  feared  that  the  interests  of  labor  might  be  completely  over- 
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shadowed  by  political  considerations  and  perhaps  be  mishandled  if 
left  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  League.  To  free  the  League 
organs  from  this  responsibility  and  to  insure  proper  attention  and 
management  for  the  affairs  of  labor,  a  separate  organization  was 
provided  for  by  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  by  sim¬ 
ilar  sections  in  the  other  peace  treaties  of  1919-20.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  is  an  integral  but  autonomous  part  of 
the  League.  Although  it  is  supported  by  the  funds  contributed  by 
member  States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  League,  and  although 
membership  in  the  League  entails  membership  in  the  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization,  the  latter  is  completely  self-directing.  States  may  be 
members  of  the  Labor  Organization  without  being  members  of  the 
League.  The  United  States,  for  instance,  became  a  member  of  the 
former  in  1934,  and  various  States  which  resigned  from  the  League 
retained  their  membership  in  the  Labor  Organization.  In  1936  there 
were  about  sixty  member  States. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  consists  of  a  General 
Conference,  a  Governing  Body,  and  an  International  Labor  Office. 
The  General  Conference  meets  annually  and  consists  of  four  dele¬ 
gates  from  each  member  State,  one  representing  labor,  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  employers,  and  two  representing  the  government  of  the 
State.  In  matters  requiring  a  vote  the  delegates  vote  individually. 
The  work  of  the  conference  generally  takes  one  of  two  forms.  It 
may  draw  up  a  recommendation  in  the  form  of  general  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  national  governments  in  drafting  legislation,  or 
it  may  formulate  a  draft  convention  in  more  precise  and  detailed 
terms  for  ratification  by  the  member  States.  The  governments  of 
these  States  are  pledged  at  least  to  submit  the  conference  proposals 
to  their  respective  competent  authorities  for  action. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  Labor  Organization  consists  of  a 
group  of  thirty-two  persons,  eight  of  whom  represent  the  workers, 
eight  the  employers,  and  sixteen  the  governments.  Of  the  last  group 
eight  must  (1936)  represent  the  governments  of  Canada,  France, 
Great  Britain,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States,  thus  insuring  that  half  of  the  government  representatives 
shall  be  from  the  States  of  greatest  industrial  importance.  The  other 
eight  States  represented  are  chosen  by  the  government  delegates  in 
the  conference,  and  the  representatives  of  the  workers  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  are  chosen  by  the  delegates  representing  those  groups  re- 
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spectively.  The  Governing  Body  elects  its  own  chairman  and  its 
members  hold  office  for  three  years.  It  meets  at  least  once  in  three 
months  and  has  the  task  of  preparing  the  agenda  for  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  director  of  the  International  Labor  Office  is  appointed  by 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Governing  Body,  but  he  chooses 
his  own  subordinates.  The  Office  is  established  at  Geneva  in  a  build¬ 
ing  erected  for  the  purpose,  the  total  personnel  including  about 
four  hundred  persons  in  Geneva  and  about  fifty  more  located  in 
branch  offices  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  The  Office  collects 
information  bearing  upon  the  questions  coming  up  for  discussion, 
issues  a  journal  dealing  with  labor  matters,  and  keeps  in  touch 
with  governments  and  various  voluntary  organizations  throughout 
the  world.  Obviously  the  structure  of  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Its 
General  Conference  is  analogous  to  the  League  Assembly,  its  Gov¬ 
erning  Body  to  the  Council,  and  its  International  Labor  Office  to 
the  Secretariat. 

During  the  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  approximately  one  hundred  recommendations 
and  conventions  have  been  drafted  by  the  annual  Labor  Conferences. 
These  have  had  to  do  with  working  hours,  woman  and  child  labor, 
night  work,  sanitary  conditions,  unemployment,  public  labor  ex¬ 
changes,  rights  of  combination  among  agricultural  workers,  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  at  sea,  protection  against  occupational  diseases, 
and  the  like.  Many  of  the  conventions  have  been  ratified,  many  have 
not,  at  least  by  the  industrial  powers  of  the  West.  The  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  achieved  in  the  East — in  India,  Japan,  China,  and 
Persia.  Although  the  Labor  Organization  has  no  actual  legislative 
or  executive  power,  it  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  public  opinion  and 
gives  to  labor  such  a  vigorous  leadership  as  it  has  never  before 
known. 

The  United  States  and  the  .  League 

In  the  American  political  campaign  of  1920,  Warren  G.  Harding, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency,  had  opposed  the  League 
of  Nations,  although  pronouncing  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  some 
sort  of  “free  association  of  nations.”  His  sweeping  victory  in  the  No¬ 
vember  elections  of  that  year,  however,  appeared  to  drive  from  his 
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mind  all  thoughts  not  only  of  a  free  association  of  nations  but  even 
of  the  existence  of  the  League  itself.  For  several  months  the  new 
Republican  administration  completely  ignored  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  refused  to  acknowledge  notes  and  communications  to  the 
United  States  government  from  that  organization.  Only  after  this 
situation  had  been  exposed  in  the  American  press  did  the  State 
Department  bring  itself  to  acknowledge  in  a  formal  way  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  League’s  communications. 

Toward  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  as  distinct 
from  the  League,  President  Harding  was  more  sympathetic.  In  fact, 
he  recommended  that  the  United  States  should  become  a  member  of 
the  World  Court,  provided  that  she  were  given  an  equal  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  judges  with  those  States  which  were  members  of  the 
League.  President  Harding  died  suddenly  on  August  2,  1923,  before 
the  Senate  had  acted  on  his  recommendation.  Calvin  Coolidge,  who 
succeeded  to  the  presidency,  also  urged  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
World  Court  Protocol,  and  the  latter,  after  much  delay,  in  1926 
finally  voted  to  approve  it  with  five  reservations.  The  States  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  World  Court  practically  accepted  all  of  these  reservations 
except  that  which  stated  the  court  should  not,  “without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  entertain  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
touching  any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the  United  States  has  or 
claims  an  interest.”  This  reservation,  it  was  maintained  abroad, 
would  give  the  United  States  a  privileged  position. 

Apparently  discouraged  by  his  inability  to  bring  the  Senate  and 
the  members  of  the  World  Court  together,  President  Coolidge  after 
1926  ceased  to  urge  adherence.  In  1929,  however,  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  States  members  of  the  court,  in  consultation  with 
Elihu  Root,  formulated  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  World  Court 
Protocol  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  American  Senate’s  reser¬ 
vations.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  became  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1929,  thereupon  authorized  the  signing  of  the  Protocol  and 
urged  upon  the  Senate  its  ratification.  Nevertheless  throughout 
President  Hoover’s  term  the  Senate  continued  its  dilatory  policy  and 
failed  to  take  any  action.  Although  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1932  the  political  platforms  of  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties  advocated  American  adherence  to  the  court,  the 
Protocol  was  defeated  by  a  close  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1935. 
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Meanwhile  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  League 
itself  had  gradually  undergone  a  change.  From  an  attitude  of  com¬ 
plete  aloofness  the  government  of  that  country  advanced  by  1922  to 
a  willingness  to  send  “unofficial  observers”  to  conferences  where 
matters  of  concern  to  the  United  States — such  as  customs  formali¬ 
ties,  traffic  in  women  and  children,  opium  traffic,  and  communica¬ 
tions  and  transit — were  to  be  discussed.  As  the  years  passed,  the 
American  policy  of  cooperation  expanded.  The  various  disarmament 
and  economic  conferences  called  by  the  League  were  attended  by 
American  delegates.  The  United  States  eventually  began  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  small  amount  toward  the  expenses  of  the  League,  and  from 
time  to  time  Americans  were  chosen  to  serve  on  League  commissions. 
Three  distinguished  Americans — John  Bassett  Moore,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  and  Frank  B.  Kellogg — served  as  judges  on  the  World 
Court  during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence.  Beginning  with  the 
administration  of  President  Coolidge,  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  as  though  a  member  of  the  League,  voluntarily  deposited  with 
the  League  Secretariat  copies  of  its  treaties  with  other  nations,  and 
under  Presidents  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  it  made  every  effort  to 
advance  the  cause  of  disarmament  at  the  League’s  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference. 

After  1928  the  United  States  government,  despite  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  approved  and  cooperated  with  the  efforts  of  the  League  to 
settle  the  Chaco  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and  the 
Leticia  dispute  between  Colombia  and  Peru.  In  June,  1933,  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Neutrals  appointed  by  the  Pan-American  Union  even 
went  so  far  as  to  announce,  with  the  apparent  approval  of  the 
United  States,  its  withdrawal  from  any  further  participation  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Chaco  dispute,  stating  that  it  “feels  that  it  can  best 
contribute  to  peace  on  this  continent  by  .  .  .  allowing  the  League 
Committee  to  work  with  universal  support  for  peace.”  In  the  Man¬ 
churian  crisis  which  began  in  1931, 6  the  United  States  kept  up  a 
steady  exchange  of  notes  with  the  League,  and  appointed  a  member 
to  serve  on  the  League’s  Lytton  Commission  to  investigate  the  Sino- 
Japanese  situation. 

Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  the  official  presence  of  the  United  States 
at  the  council  tables  of  the  League,  and  the  ever-present  uncertainty 
as  to  how  far  the  United  States  might  be  relied  upon  to  cooperate 

6  For  the  Manchurian  crisis,  see  pp.  753-62. 
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with  the  League,  seriously  militated  against  the  latter’s  successful 
mediation  in  international  disputes. 

The  League  and  the  Preservation  of  Peace 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  purpose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  formu¬ 
lated  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  prevention  of  future  interna¬ 
tional  wars.  To  this  end,  the  member  States  in  accepting  the  Cove¬ 
nant  agree:  “to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression 
the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all 
Members  of  the  League”  (Art.  10) ;  to  concede  it  “to  be  the  friendly 
right  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting 
international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace 
or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends”  (Art.  11) ;  to  resort  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement  in 
case  of  failure  to  settle  satisfactorily  any  dispute  suitable  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement,  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  decision  that  may  be  rendered,  and  not  to  resort  to 
war  against  a  member  which  complies  with  such  a  decision  (Art. 
13) ;  to  submit  to  the  Council  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture 
which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement  (Art.  15). 

In  the  case  of  mediation  by  the  Council  of  the  League,  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  dispute  submit  to  the  secretary-general  statements  of  their 
case,  together  with  relevant  facts  and  papers.  If  the  Council  makes 
a  unanimous  report  (the  votes  of  the  interested  parties  not  count¬ 
ing),  it  is  considered  conclusive,  and  members  agree  that  they  will 
not  resort  to  war  against  any  State  which  complies  with  the  de¬ 
cision.  If  the  Council  fails  to  obtain  unanimity,  the  members  are 
free  “to  take  such  action  as  they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  right  and  justice.”  If  the  Council  authorizes  the 
Assembly  to  handle  the  dispute,  a  decision  to  be  conclusive  must 
be  concurred  in  by  the  representatives  of  all  those  States  which  are 
represented  in  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  other  members 
of  the  League.  In  case  the  Council  finds  that  a  dispute  arises  out  of 
a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  States,  it  is  forbidden  to  make  any  recom¬ 
mendation.  In  other  words,  the  League  has  no  right  of  intervention, 
no  power  within  a  State. 

Penalties  are  stipulated  for  a  member  of  the  League  which  goes 
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to  war  in  disregard  of  its  agreements  to  resort  to  arbitration,  media¬ 
tion,  or  the  World  Court.  All  other  members  agree  “immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations” 
(Art.  16).  This  is  the  so-called  “economic  weapon”  and  applies  not 
only  to  the  States  involved  but  also  to  the  nationals  of  those  States. 
When  the  Covenant  was  adopted  it  was  expected  that  the  League 
of  Nations  would  be  a  universal  organization.  By  1935,  however, 
when  Article  16  was  first  invoked,7  not  only  the  United  States  but 
Japan  and  Germany  as  well  were  non-members,  so  that  at  that  time 
it  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  economic  sanctions 
as  effective  as  expected.  In  addition  to  the  “economic  weapon”  the 
Council  may  also  “recommend  to  the  several  Governments  con¬ 
cerned  what  effective  military,  naval,  or  air  force  the  Members  of 
the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used 
to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League.”  The  members  of  the  League 
agree  to  adopt  similar  measures  to  protect  a  member  State  against  a 
non-member  State  which  has  resorted  to  war  against  it. 

Political  Disputes 

Even  before  the  First  Assembly  convened,  international  disputes 
arising  out  of  post-war  adjustments  had  begun  to  force  the  League 
to  take  steps  “to  achieve  international  peace  and  security.”  The  first 
occasion  was  that  of  the  Aland  Islands  controversy  between  Finland 
and  Sweden.  The  Aland  Islands,  an  archipelago  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  islands  with  a  population  of  some  27,000,  lie  between  Sweden 
and  Finland  and  command  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
They  belonged  for  many  years  to  Sweden  but  were  lost  to  Russia 
along  with  Finland  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  From  1809  to 
1917  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  were  ruled  by  Russia  as  one 
administrative  unit.  After  the  Russian  Revolutions  Finland  became 
independent  and  received  the  recognition  of  various  States,  including 
Sweden.  Soon  after  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands,  chiefly 
of  Swedish  stock,  began  to  talk  of  union  with  Sweden  and  even  held 
two  plebiscites  in  favor  of  this  step.  Finland  naturally  opposed  such 
a  movement,  and  for  the  time  it  was  given  no  support  by  the  Swedish 
government.  When  at  length  open  revolt  seemed  imminent,  how¬ 
ever,  Finnish  troops  were  landed  in  the  Islands  and  two  of  the 
separatist  leaders  were  arrested.  Public  opinion  in  Sweden  thereupon 

7  S^e  pp.  419-23. 
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became  aroused  and  began  to  demand  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Swedish  government. 

At  this  juncture  Great  Britain,  acting  under  Article  n  of  the 
Covenant,  had  the  matter  brought  before  the  Council  in  July, 
1920.8  An  agent  of  each  party  appeared  before  the  Council  and 
presented  its  case.  The  representative  of  Finland  held  that  the  affair 
was  purely  domestic  in  nature,  that  there  was  no  real  danger  of 
war,  that  when  Sweden  had  recognized  the  independence  of  Fin¬ 
land,  no  reservation  had  been  made  regarding  the  Islands.  The 
Swedish  representative  pointed  to  the  desire  in  the  Islands  for  an¬ 
nexation  to  Sweden,  stated  that  this  feeling  was  not  aggravated  by 
Swedish  propaganda,  and  proposed  a  plebiscite. 

The  Council  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  jurists  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  the  matter  in  hand  was  within  domestic 
jurisdiction,  together  with  the  question  of  the  present  state  of  inter¬ 
national  obligations  regarding  the  demilitarization  of  the  Islands, 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  having  declared  that  they  should  neither 
be  fortified  nor  have  any  military  or  naval  establishments  upon  them. 
The  committee  of  jurists  on  September  5,  1920,  reported:  (1)  that, 
as  Finland  had  not  been  recognized  by  Russia  as  a  completely  estab¬ 
lished  State  at  the  time  the  dispute  in  question  arose,  by  interna¬ 
tional  law  the  matter  of  determining  the  status  of  the  Islands  did 
not  fall  within  the  exclusive  competence  of  Finland,  and  therefore 
the  Council  had  authority  to  recommend  a  solution;  (2)  that  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  were  still  in  force  and  whoever  pos¬ 
sessed  the  Islands  did  so  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty.  The  Council,  having  thus  established  the  points  of  law,  next 
sent  a  committee  to  visit  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  Islands  to  obtain 
evidence  upon  which  a  decision  could  be  based.  Its  report  upheld 
Finnish  sovereignty  but  declared  that  the  question  was  not  domestic 
so  that  it  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League. 

In  view  of  these  reports,  the  Council,  on  June  24,  1921,  decided: 
(1)  that  Finland  should  have  sovereignty  over  the  Islands;  (2) 
that  she  should  guarantee  autonomy  and  the  protection  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  rights  of  the  Islands;  (3)  that  she  should  preserve  the  rights  of 
private  property  and  the  use  of  the  Swedish  language  in  the  schools; 
(4)  that  the  Islands  should  be  neutralized  and  not  fortified.  A  new 

8  This  was  some  three  months  before  Russia  recognized  Finland’s  independence. 
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international  treaty  neutralizing  the  Islands  became  effective  on 
April  6,  1922. 

Most  of  the  other  political  disputes  which  came  before  the  League 
Council  during  these  years  arose  from  boundaries  left  unsettled  by 
the  failure  of  the  peace  conference  to  take  definite  action,  the  in¬ 
ability  or  reluctance  of  the  Council  of  Ambassadors 9  to  execute 
the  decisions  of  the  conference,  or  the  failure  of  States  to  agree 
upon  boundaries  which  had  been  left  to  them  for  settlement  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was 
the  long-drawn-out  Polish-Lithuanian  controversy  regarding  Vilna, 
which  the  League  proved  to  be  unable  to  settle  with  the  same  dis¬ 
patch  and  success  which  had  marked  the  Aland  Islands  dispute. 

Prior  to  this  controversy  Vilna  had  had  a  varied  history.  Capital 
of  the  medieval  kingdom  of  Lithuania,  it  had  passed  under  Polish 
influence  when  the  two  countries  became  united  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Grand  Prince  of  Lithuania  to  the  young  Queen  of  Poland  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  union,  further  cemented  by  the  Act  of 
Lublin  in  1569,  lasted  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
during  this  period  the  Polish  language  and  people  came  to  dominate 
in  the  region  about  Vilna;  in  fact,  the  latter  became  a  center  of 
Polish  culture.  By  the  partitions  of  Poland,  Vilna  next  passed  under 
Russian  control. 

Following  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsar  and  the  defeat  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers,  both  Poles  and  Lithuanians  declared  their  independence 
and  set  up  their  own  governments — the  former  at  Warsaw,  the 
latter  in  the  beginning  at  Vilna.  In  January,  1919,  the  Bolshevik 
army  drove  the  Lithuanians  out  of  Vilna,  but  the  Bolsheviks  in  turn 
were  driven  out  by  the  Poles  who  then  occupied  the  city  themselves. 
No  definite  frontier  between  the  two  States  was  laid  down  by  the 
peace  conference,  but  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provided  (Art.  87) 
that  the  boundaries  of  Poland  not  established  by  that  treaty  should 
be  “subsequently  determined  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.”  Acting  under  this  authority  the  Supreme  Council  on  De¬ 
cember  8,  1919,  laid  down  a  provisional  boundary,  the  “Curzon 
Line,”  which  gave  to  Poland  most  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
Poles  predominated,  but  assigned  the  city  and  province  of  Vilna  to 
Lithuania.  It  was  expected  that  a  permanent  boundary  would  be 

9  See  footnote  on  p.  176. 
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established  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  two  States.  Although 
the  Poles  were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Vilna,  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Russia  and  so  acquiesced  in  the  temporary 
settlement. 

During  the  successful  advance  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  1920,  Vilna 
was  again  occupied  by  Russian  forces.  While  the  latter  were  still  in 
possession  of  the  city,  the  Russian  and  Lithuanian  governments 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  (July  12,  1920)  by  which  Vilna  and 
parts  of  the  former  provinces  of  Suwalki  and  Grodno  were  ceded 
to  Lithuania.  When  the  Russians  were  once  more  driven  back,  the 
Poles  and  the  Lithuanians  came  into  conflict  over  Vilna,  and  actual 
fighting  began. 

Poland  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Although  the  duty 
of  drawing  Poland’s  boundaries  rested  with  the  Council  of  Am¬ 
bassadors,  the  League  Council  at  once  dispatched  to  the  scene  of 
conflict  a  military  commission  which  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the 
fighting  between  the  two  countries  but  by  its  continued  presence 
in  the  contested  territory  made  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  a  large 
scale  impossible,  thus  giving  national  feelings  a  chance  to  cool  off. 
On  October  7  the  two  governments  were  persuaded  to  sign  an 
armistice  agreement  at  Suwalki,  accepting  as  a  provisional  boundary 
a  revised  “Curzon  Line”  which  still  left  Vilna  to  Lithuania.  This 
agreement  was  to  come  into  force  on  October  10.  But  on  October 
9  General  Zeligowski,  an  independent  Polish  commander,  with  a 
large  body  of  irregular  Polish  troops  drove  the  Lithuanians  out  of 
Vilna  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  province  for  the  Poles. 
The  government  at  Warsaw  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  his 
act,  but  he  was  supported  by  public  opinion  in  Poland  and  the 
government  indicated  that  any  attempt  to  drive  him  from  Vilna, 
pending  a  plebiscite,  would  be  resisted. 

The  question  once  more  came  before  the  League  Council,  which 
eventually  persuaded  both  countries  to  accept  the  principle  of  a 
plebiscite  under  the  supervision  of  the  League.  A  plebiscite  com¬ 
mission  was  established,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  international  force  to  insure  a  proper  vote.  But  numerous 
difficulties  were  encountered  and  in  March,  1921,  the  Council 
abandoned  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite  in  favor  of  direct  negotiations 
between  the  two  governments.  The  latter  were  invited  to  under¬ 
take  such  negotiations  at  a  conference  under  the  presidency  of  a 
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representative  of  the  League,  but  the  conference  in  turn  proved  to 
be  unable  to  bring  the  two  governments  to  the  basis  of  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Finally,  on  January  13,  1922,  the  Council  announced  that 
the  League  commission  at  Vilna  would  be  withdrawn,  thus  prac¬ 
tically  admitting  its  inability  to  settle  the  problem  with  its  existing 
powers.  An  assembly  elected  in  Vilna  under  Polish  supervision 
voted  in  favor  of  union  with  Poland.  On  February  3,  1923,  the 
Council  again  laid  down  a  provisional  boundary  between  the  two 
States  which  assigned  to  Poland  the  district  occupied  by  General 
Zeligowski’s  forces,  and  with  this  act  washed  its  hands  of  the  whole 
affair.10  Although  Poland’s  title  rested  only  upon  a  freebooter’s  use 
of  force,  Lithuania’s  attempts  to  reopen  the  boundary  question  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  acquisition  of  Memel  by  Lithuania  about  this  time  may 
have  mitigated  to  some  extent  the  bitterness  of  defeat  in  the  Vilna 
dispute.  Memel,  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niemen,  which  is  the 
natural  outlet  for  Lithuania  and  part  of  Poland,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  surrendered  by  Germany  to  the  Allies.  At  first  it 
was  administered  by  an  Allied  high  commissioner  supported  by 
French  troops,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  future 
extent  of  Lithuania  had  not  been  settled,  nor  had  the  latter  received 
full  recognition  from  the  Allies.  Although  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  original  intention  of  the  peace  conference  to  hand  the  city  over 
to  Lithuania  eventually,  a  long  delay  occurred.  There  were  rumors 
that  Poland  desired  the  city  as  a  Polish  port  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Danzig.  Furthermore,  Memel  prospered  under  Allied 
control  and  there  developed  some  feeling  among  the  Allies  that  it 
might  be  better  to  give  Memel  a  status  like  that  of  Danzig  rather 
than  to  incorporate  it  in  Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians  became 
alarmed. 

Early  in  January,  1923,  Lithuanian  troops  entered  the  city,  drove 
the  French  troops  back,  and  set  up  a  provisional  government.  It 
now  became  necessary  for  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  to  settle  the 
fate  of  the  city.  The  Allied  high  commissioner  and  his  troops  were 

10  On  February  15,  1923,  Poland  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  for 
formal  recognition  of  her  frontiers.  The  latter,  more  or  less  in  despair,  finally  estab¬ 
lished  the  permanent  boundaries  of  the  Republic,  adopting  between  Poland  and  Rus¬ 
sia  the  line  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga  (1920)  between  those  two  countries,  and 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania  the  provisional  lines  drawn  by  the  League  Council  on 
February  3,  1923.  Lithuania  protested,  refused  to  accept  the  boundaries,  and  continued 
to  regard  herself  as  in  a  state  of  war  with  Poland. 
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withdrawn  but  negotiations  between  the  Council  and  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  government  for  a  permanent  settlement  became  deadlocked. 
In  September  the  whole  problem  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  the 
League.  The  latter  appointed  a  special  commission  under  Norman 
H.  Davis,  former  undersecretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
whose  report  was  approved  by  the  Council  and  incorporated  in  a 
convention  finally  accepted  by  Lithuania  and  the  Allies  on  March 
15,  1924.  Lithuania  was  given  full  sovereignty  over  the  city  but  the 
latter  was  accorded  a  large  degree  of  autonomy  in  executive  and 
legislative  matters  and  its  port  was  to  be  administered  by  an  inter¬ 
national  Harbor  Board,  composed  of  a  Lithuanian,  a  Pole,  and  a 
citizen  of  Memel.  In  this  case  it  was  Poland  which  protested  against 
the  final  settlement,  but  to  no  avail. 

In  the  meantime  the  League  had  been  called  upon  by  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors  to  extricate  it  from  the  embarrassing  position  in 
which  it  found  itself  while  attempting  to  execute  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  regarding  Upper  Silesia.  The  treaty  stated 
that  the  results  of  a  plebiscite  conducted  by  an  Inter-Allied  com¬ 
mission  should  be  reported  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  which 
in  turn  should  undertake  to  settle  the  boundary  between  Germany 
and  Poland  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  “with 
consideration  for  the  geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
locality.” 

An  Inter-Allied  commission,  composed  of  representatives  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  supported  by  an  Inter-Allied  force 
of  11,500  French  and  2,000  Italian  troops,  arranged  and  supervised 
the  plebiscite  which  was  held  on  March  20,  1921.  The  official  figures 
showed  707,605  votes  for  Germany  and  479,359  for  Poland,  with 
754  of  the  communes  in  favor  of  Germany  and  699  in  favor  of 
Poland.  The  Poles  at  once  claimed  that  they  should  be  given  those 
districts  having  Polish  majorities,  while  Germany  contended  that 
the  province  was  economically  indivisible  and  that  its  fate  as  a  whole 
should  be  decided  by  the  majority. 

While  the  controversy  continued  to  become  more  and  more 
acute,  Korfanty,  a  Pole,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  irregular  troops, 
overran  a  large  part  of  the  territory.  The  French  portion  of  the 
occupying  troops  openly  favored  the  Poles,  and  six  British  battalions 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  scene  to  restore  order.  A  line  drawn  by  the 
British  and  Italian  commissioners  was  rejected  by  the  French  com- 
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missioner.  The  Inter-Allied  commission,  being  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement,  referred  the  problem  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors, 
which  proved  to  be  no  more  successful  in  solving  it.  Finally,  on 
August  12,  1921,  the  latter  availed  itself  of  Article  n  of  the  Covenant 


UPPER  SILESIA 


and  laid  the  whole  question  before  the  League  Council,  requesting 
it  to  recommend  a  solution. 

The  Council  appointed  a  committee  of  four  members — represent¬ 
ing  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  and  Spain — to  study  the  Upper  Silesian 
problem  with  the  aid  of  experts.  In  accordance  with  the  report  of 
this  committee,  the  Council  recommended  that  Upper  Silesia  be 
partitioned,  and  unanimously  approved  a  line  which,  though  not 
following  the  plebiscite  exactly,  divided  the  territory  so  that  the 
number  of  electors  assigned  to  each  State  did  not  differ  appreciably 
from  the  total  number  given  in  its  favor  in  the  plebiscite.  This 
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awarded  the  larger  part  of  the  population  and  territory  to  Germany, 
but  gave  Poland  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  economic 
resources.11 

The  Council  further  recommended  that  Poland  and  Germany 
should  conclude  a  general  convention  which  would  place  Upper 
Silesia  under  a  special  regime  during  a  transitional  period  of  fifteen 
years,  in  order  to  insure  the  continuity  of  the  economic  and  social 
existence  of  the  region  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  period  of  adjustment.  It  laid  down  a  number  of 
principles  having  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  railways,  water  power 
and  electricity,  monetary  system,  postal  service,  and  the  like,  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  such  a  convention.  It  also  recommended  the 
creation  of  commissions  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  general 
convention  and  to  settle  any  private  disputes  resulting  from  its 
execution. 

The  League’s  recommendations  were  adopted  on  October  20, 
1921,  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors.  Poland  and  Germany  there¬ 
upon  proceeded  to  draft  a  general  convention,  completed  and  signed 
on  May  15,  1922,  which  had  the  unenviable  characteristic  of  being 
“more  voluminous  and  more  technical,  if  not  more  complicated, 
than  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.”  On  July  9  the  Inter-Allied  troops 
left  Upper  Silesia,  turning  the  region  over  to  the  Poles  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  had  already  occupied  those  parts  of  the  area  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  the  award. 

No  sooner  had  the  League  succeeded  in  solving  the  Upper 
Silesian  problem  than  it  was  called  upon  to  play  a  decisive  role  in 
preserving  the  territorial  integrity  of  Albania.  The  peace  conference 
had  left  unsettled  the  boundaries  of  this  little  Balkan  State,  it  being 
understood  that  they  would  later  be  delimited  by  the  Council  of 
Ambassadors.  For  reasons  of  international  politics  the  latter  delayed 
taking  action.  Both  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  had  occupied  areas 
within  the  frontier  delimited  in  1913-14,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
stir  up  disaffection  among  the  Albanian  people.  The  question  of  the 
territorial  integrity,  even  the  existence,  of  Albania  became  acute.  In 
1920  Albania  applied  for  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The 

11  To  Poland  went:  53  of  the  67  coal  mines;  24,600,000  of  the  31,700,000  tons  of 
coal  output  of  1920;  91.5  per  cent  of  the  accumulated  60,000,000  tons  of  pit-head 
stocks;  11  of  the  16  zinc  and  lead  mines,  with  70  per  cent  of  the  total  German  zinc 
output;  21  of  the  37  blast  furnaces;  9  of  the  14  steel  and  rolling  mills;  and  all  of  the 
zinc  and  lead  foundries. 
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Assembly  committee’s  recommendation  that  she  should  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  pending  the  adjustment  of  her  frontiers  was  overruled  by 
the  Assembly  itself,  which  on  December  18,  1920,  admitted  Albania 
to  membership  in  the  League.  Her  independence  as  a  State  was 
thus  recognized. 

While  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  continued  dilatory,  in  1921 
the  Yugoslav-Albanian  frontier  became  the  scene  of  agitation.  Dis¬ 
ruptive  revolutionary  activities  were  instigated  within  Albania  and 
assisted  with  money,  arms,  and  munitions  from  the  Yugoslav  side 
of  the  line.  They  were  successfully  suppressed  by  Albanian  forces. 
Then  followed  the  actual  invasion  of  Albania  by  a  well  equipped 
Yugoslav  army  of  12,000  men  whose  advance  was  applauded  by  the 
Yugoslav  press.  The  danger  of  another  Balkan  war  was  imminent, 
and  Italy’s  intense  jealousy  of  Yugoslavia’s  position  on  the  Adriatic 
made  the  situation  doubly  serious. 

On  November  7,  1921,  Lloyd  George,  invoking  Article  11  of 
the  Covenant,  asked  the  secretary-general  of  the  League  to  call 
a  special  meeting  of  the  League  Council  to  consider  the  application 
to  Yugoslavia  of  Article  16  relating  to  economic  blockade.  Within 
two  days  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  after  a  two  years’  impasse, 
announced  that  it  had  fixed  the  boundary  of  Albania  in  accordance 
with  the  line  of  1913-14,  with  certain  minor  rectifications  in  favor 
of  Yugoslavia.  Along  the  northern  frontier  it  laid  out  a  temporary 
neutral  zone  and  ordered  that  all  Yugoslav  and  Albanian  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  it  until  the  work  of  the  Delimitation 
Commission  was  finished.  Pashitch,  Yugoslav  premier,  bowed  to 
the  inevitable,  declaring: 

The  British  Government  .  .  .  has  summoned  the  Royal  Government 
before  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  threatens  it  with  the 
application  of  extreme  measures  such  as  those  provided  in  Article  16  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  By  this  action  a  threatening  situ¬ 
ation  has  been  created  resembling  that  arising  out  of  an  ultimatum.  Placed 
in  this  position  the  Royal  Government  states  with  the  greatest  regret,  and 
under  protest,  that  it  bows  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  consequences  of  nonaccep¬ 
tance.  .  .  . 

When  the  Council  met  in  special  session,  there  was  no  need  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  economic  blockade — the  mere  threat  to  use  it 
had  proved  sufficient. 
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The  Treaty  of  Lausanne  stated  that  the  frontier  between  Tur¬ 
key  and  Iraq  (Mesopotamia)  should  be  “laid  down  in  friendly  ar¬ 
rangement  to  be  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Great  Britain 
within  nine  months,”  but  that,  failing  such  an  agreement  within 
the  time  mentioned,  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Representatives  of  the  two  States  met  at  Constantinople  in  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  line  but  could  reach  no  agreement,  the  chief 
difficulty  arising  over  the  northern  part  of  the  former  Turkish 
province  of  Iraq,  the  vilayet  of  Mosul,  which  is  rich  in  petroleum 
resources.  Great  Britain  contended  that  this  vilayet  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Iraq,  although  only  about  a  quarter 
of  the  district  had  been  under  British  military  occupation  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice  of  October  30,  1918.  Not  until  November  8 
had  the  union  jack  been  hoisted  over  Mosul  City.  When  Turkey 
refused  to  accept  Great  Britain’s  contention,  the  latter  on  August 
6,  1924,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

When  the  question  was  taken  up  by  the  Council,  an  essential 
difference  of  opinion  at  once  appeared  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  The  Turkish  representative  insisted  that  the  question  to  be 
decided  was  to  whom  the  vilayet  of  Mosul  belonged,  while  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  asserted  that  the  province  of  Iraq 
had  included  the  vilayet  of  Mosul,  that  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne 
made  no  mention  of  the  vilayet  but  stated  that  the  point  was  to  fix 
the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Iraq,  and  that  therefore  the 
function  of  the  Council  was  merely  to  lay  down  a  frontier  line. 
As  the  proceedings  advanced,  the  Turkish  representative  seems  to 
have  yielded  this  point.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was  created  to 
study  the  situation  and  to  lay  before  the  Council  information  and 
suggestions.  In  the  meantime  the  status  quo  in  the  disputed  territory 
was  to  be  maintained. 

After  clashes  between  Turkish  troops  and  those  of  the  mandated 
territory,  the  question  came  before  the  Council  again  at  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  session  at  Brussels  in  October,  1924.  Since  the  disputing 
parties  were  unable  to  agree  regarding  the  status  quo  which  was 
supposed  to  be  maintained  pending  a  definite  settlement,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  laid  down  a  line  which  was  accepted  by  both 
parties  and  adopted  by  the  Council  as  representing  the  status  quo. 
The  “Brussels  Line,”  which  left  in  British  control  practically  all  of 
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the  vilayet  of  Mosul,  was  intended  as  only  a  provisional  boundary  to 
be  observed  until  the  permanent  frontier  should  be  fixed. 

The  commission  on  the  Turco-Iraqi  frontier,  consisting  of  a 
Swede,  as  chairman,  a  Hungarian,  and  a  Belgian,  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  the  dispute.  Early  in  1925  it  spent  weeks  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
vestigation  during  which  the  various  parts  of  the  vilayet  were  pene¬ 
trated  on  foot,  on  horseback,  by  automobile,  and  by  airplane.  Its 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Council  in  September,  1925.  Because  of 
the  backward  state  of  most  of  the  population  of  the  area,  the 
commission  rejected  the  Turkish  argument  for  a  plebiscite.  It  re¬ 
ported  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  “Brussels 
Line”  had  sentimental  leanings  toward  Turkey  but  calculated 
that  their  economic  interests  would  be  better  served  by  a  union 
with  Iraq  as  a  British  mandate.  In  case  Iraq  were  to  remain  under 
the  effective  mandate  of  the  League  for  a  period  “which  may  be  put 
at  twenty-five  years,”  and  in  case  due  regard  would  be  paid  to  the 
desires  of  the  Kurds  in  the  disputed  area,  such  union  appeared 
to  be  the  best  solution.  But  if  the  League’s  control  were  to  terminate 
on  the  expiration  of  the  four-year  treaty  then  in  force,  “it  would 
be  more  advantageous  for  the  territory  to  remain  under  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Turkey.”  A  proposed  line  was  given  in  case  the  Council 
should  decide  to  partition  the  vilayet. 

The  Council  next  appointed  General  Laidoner,  a  distinguished 
Estonian  soldier,  to  investigate  the  situation  along  the  “Brussels 
Line.”  In  the  report  which  he  made  on  December  10,  he  stated  that 
the  Turks  were  driving  Christians  out  of  the  provisional  Turkish 
zone,  and  that  atrocities  were  being  committed  similar  to  those 
which  accompanied  the  Armenian  deportations  of  1915,  the  soldiers 
exacting  first  money,  then  cattle,  and  finally  women,  the  men  being 
massacred  if  they  interfered.  Until  the  reading  of  this  report  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  Council  had  favored  a  compromise  division 
of  the  vilayet,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the 
League  to  render  a  decision  wholly  favorable  to  a  great  power 
within  the  League  against  a  small  power  outside.  General  Laidon- 
er’s  report,  however,  produced  unanimity.  The  Council  decided  on 
December  16,  1925,  that  the  Turco-Iraqi  frontier  should  be  fixed  at 
the  “Brussels  Line,”  but  that  this  decision  was  to  be  final  only  in 
case  Great  Britain  undertook  by  treaty  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
the  mandatory  regime  in  Iraq  for  twenty-five  years. 
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This  decision  was  immediately  accepted  by  both  Great  Britain 
and  Iraq,  which  on  January  13,  1926,  concluded  a  treaty  continuing 
the  mandatory  regime  in  the  latter  for  the  desired  term  of  years. 
On  March  n  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  pronounced 
definitive  its  previous  decision.  Although  Mustapha  Kemal  had 
proclaimed,  “Mosul  is  Turkish  and  nothing  can  ever  change  that 
fact,  even  bayonets,”  three  months  later  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
informed  the  Council  that  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Tur¬ 
key  had  put  an  end  to  the  tension  between  them. 

Undoubtedly  the  League  of  Nations  proved  to  be  invaluable  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  post-war  readjustment,  even  though  its  machinery 
and  principles  were  not  always  nor  uniformly  successful.  Differences 
in  national  viewpoint  and  character  did  not  disappear  with  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  League.  International  complications  became  no  less 
complicated  because  they  were  presented  to  the  League  for  settle¬ 
ment.  Being  a  form  of  cooperation  between  States  and  not  itself  a 
super-State,  it  could  do  nothing  except  as  the  governments  of  the 
States  members  of  the  League  willed  it.12 

The  League’s  Financial  Assistance 

Although  the  League  has  been  repeatedly  criticized  for  its  failure 
to  settle  with  uniform  success  all  the  difficult  political  questions 
which  have  been  referred  to  it,  nothing  but  praise  has  been  heard  for 
its  efficient  handling  of  the  chaotic  economic  situation  in  post-war 
Austria  and  Hungary.  The  relatively  balanced  and  unified  economic 
organism  which  had  existed  in  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Mon¬ 
archy  was  completely  destroyed  when  the  Habsburg  realm  fell  to 
pieces.  Austria,  left  with  inadequate  food  supplies  for  her  population 
and  with  insufficient  coal  and  other  raw  materials  for  her  industries, 
faced  the  necessity  of  importing  these  commodities.  But  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  goods,  which  might  have  enabled  her  to  pay  for  her  im¬ 
ports  by  the  export  of  her  manufactured  products,  was  prevented 
when  each  of  the  succession  States  of  central  Europe  at  once  erected 
tariff  barriers  against  its  neighbors. 

The  seriousness  of  Austria’s  plight  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
outside  world,  and  a  number  of  relief  measures  were  undertaken. 

12  A  number  of  international  disputes  not  directly  connected  with  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment  were  referred  to  the  League  for  settlement.  These  are  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  histories  of  the  countries  involved.  Consult  index  under  “League  of  Nations” 
or  under  the  names  of  the  countries  directly  concerned. 
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With  external  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another  Austria  managed  for 
a  time  to  exist;  but  she  was  living  merely  on  loans  and  charity,  and, 
while  the  fundamental  problem  remained  unsolved,  she  became 
daily  less  able  to  support  herself.  Early  in  1922  it  became  apparent 
that  only  prompt  assistance  could  forestall  a  general  collapse  of  the 
country.  By  August  the  Austrian  crown  was  worth  one-hundredth 
of  its  value  a  year  before  and  only  one  fifteen-thousandth  of  its  par 
value. 

Austria  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Allied  Powers,  then  meeting 
in  London.  The  Allied  statesmen,  however,  gave  Austria  no  hope 
of  immediate  assistance.  Because  of  the  crushing  taxation  already 
borne  by  their  own  people  they  decided  that  no  further  financial  aid 
could  be  provided  by  their  governments.  No  solution  seemed  pos¬ 
sible  unless  some  scheme  could  be  devised  that  would  attract  private 
capital.  The  Allies  at  this  juncture  referred  the  matter  to  the  League 
of  Nations  for  investigation  and  report. 

During  the  interval  between  the  London  Conference  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  the  Austrian  Chancellor  Seipel 
visited  Prague,  Berlin,  and  Verona  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  Austrian  situation  with  the  governments  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  By  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the  financial 
situation,  coupled  with  the  danger  of  social  upheaval,  had  developed 
into  a  grave  political  problem.  At  Verona  Seipel  proposed  a  currency 
and  customs  union  with  Italy,  hoping  that  if  Italy  and  Austria 
formed  one  unit  for  currency  purposes  the  latter  would  escape  the 
threatening  currency  catastrophe.  Austria  according  to  the  proposal 
would  in  return  accept  an  Italian  political  and  economic  protectorate. 

This  solution  was  obviously  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
both  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia,  neither  of  which  wished  to  see 
such  a  “greater  Italy”  come  into  existence.  Czechoslovakia  was  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  Italian  control  of  her  only  out¬ 
let  to  the  sea.  Any  attempt  to  put  the  plan  into  operation  would 
have  led  to  serious  complications.  The  Italian  government  hesitated 
and  indicated  that,  since  the  Allies  had  a  few  days  previously  re¬ 
ferred  Austria’s  financial  condition  to  the  League  of  Nations,  only 
in  case  the  action  of  the  League  led  to  no  result  would  Seipel’s 
proposals  be  considered.  Benes,  the  Czechoslovak  foreign  minister, 
now  actively  worked  to  have  the  League  save  Austria  in  order  to 
prevent  her  falling  prey  to  Italian  imperialism.  He  vigorously  ad- 
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vocated  the  plan  of  procuring  a  large  international  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  powers,  in  return  for  which  Austria  would  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  League. 

The  Council  of  the  League  met  on  August  31,  1922,  and  im¬ 
mediately  instructed  the  Financial  Committee  to  study  the  problem. 
On  September  6  Seipel  made  his  appeal,  describing  the  conditions  in 
Austria,  stating  Austria’s  willingness  to  accept  a  system  of  control 
if  assistance  were  forthcoming,  but  warning  that  Austria  unaided 
would  constitute  a  grave  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  a  danger 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  avert. 

While  the  problem  was  under  discussion  both  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  were  given  representation  on  the  Council  in  accordance 
with  Article  4  of  the  Covenant.  An  “Austrian  Committee”  13  was 
appointed  which  consisted  of  five  members  of  the  Council  repre¬ 
senting  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  This  committee  determined  the  general  outline  of  the  questions 
and  then  distributed  them  among  the  various  expert  committees 
at  its  disposal.  The  League’s  technical  organizations  were  freely 
used.  Ultimately,  on  October  4,  three  protocols  embodying  the 
Council’s  scheme  were  signed  by  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria. 

The  first  protocol  contained  a  solemn  declaration,  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  scheme,  that  all  the  signatories  would  “respect  the 
political  independence,  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  sovereignty 
of  Austria,”  while  the  latter  agreed  not  to  alienate  her  independ¬ 
ence  and  to  “abstain  from  any  negotiations  or  from  any  economic 
or  .financial  engagement  calculated  directly  or  indirectly  to  com¬ 
promise  this  independence.”  Austria  agreed  to  carry  through  a 
program  of  reform,  involving  increased  revenue  from  taxation  and 
rigid  economy  in  expenditure,  in  order  that  her  budget  might  be 
balanced  by  the  end  of  1924.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia  guaranteed  a  loan  up  to  650,- 
000,000  gold  crowns  ($135,000,000),  of  which  130,000,000  crowns 
should  be  employed  to  cover  the  advance  already  made  during 
1922,  the  rest  to  cover  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  avail¬ 
able  from  normal  resources  during  the  next  two  years.  A  bank  of 
issue  was  to  be  established  under  prescribed  conditions  and  the 

13  It  was  this  committee,  with  changing  personnel,  which  during  the  next  four 
years  met  regularly  every  three  months  to  supervise  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
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Austrian  government  agreed  to  surrender  all  right  to  issue  paper 
money  or  to  negotiate  loans,  except  by  special  authorization. 

The  scheme  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner- 
general,  who  in  collaboration  with  the  Austrian  government  was 
to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  plan.  This  officer  was  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  League  and  was  to  report  monthly  to  the 
Council.  To  insure  impartiality  it  was  provided  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner-general  should  not  be  drawn  from  any  of  the  principal 
guaranteeing  powers  or  from  any  State  bordering  on  Austria.  A 
“Committee  of  Control  of  the  Guaranteeing  Governments”  was 
also  provided  for.  The  powers  and  duties  of  both  commissioner- 
general  and  Committee  of  Control  were  specifically  defined  and 
limited  to  the  execution  of  the  reform  scheme  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  value  of  securities.  On  October  4  the  plan  was  formally 
agreed  upon. 

During  November  the  inflationary  issue  of  notes  was  stopped. 
In  December  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmerman,  a  Netherlander  who  had 
been  appointed  commissioner-general,  arrived  in  Vienna  to  take  up 
his  duties.  From  January  2,  1923,  a  new  national  bank  of  issue  be¬ 
gan  to  function  independently  of  the  State;  the  currency  was 
stabilized  at  14,400  paper  crowns  to  one  gold  crown  and  the 
monetary  reform  of  1924  established  a  new  unit,  the  schilling,  on  a 
gold  basis.  Although  the  reforms  occasioned  considerable  suffering 
by  the  dismissal  of  some  80,000  public  officials,  expenditures  were 
not  reduced  sufficiently  to  balance  the  budget  for  1924.  By  June, 
1926,  however,  the  work  of  reconstruction  had  progressed  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  Council  decided  that  the  League’s  control  of  Aus¬ 
trian  finances  should  end  with  that  month. 

Before  the  League’s  reconstruction  of  Austria’s  finances  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  prove  its  success,  Hungary  requested  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  to  invite  the  League  of  Nations  to  prepare  for  her 
a  plan  of  financial  reconstruction.  On  October  17,  1923,  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  took  this  desired  step.  Fortunately,  Hungary’s 
situation  was  by  no  means  so  threatening  as  Austria’s  had  been. 
Her  budget  was  not  so  completely  beyond  control,  and  inflation 
had  not  reached  the  degree  attained  in  Austria.  Still,  depreciation 
could  not  be  stopped  so  long  as  inflation  had  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

The  main  outline  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Council  in  Decern- 
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ber,  1923,  included:  (1)  the  arrest  of  inflation  and  the  stabilization 
of  the  crown;  (2)  an  independent  bank  of  issue,  enjoying  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  note  issue;  (3)  the  balancing  of  the  budget  by  June  30, 
1926;  (4)  a  reconstruction  loan  of  250,000,000  gold  crowns  secured 
by  specific  Hungarian  revenues,  and  (5)  control  by  the  League 
through  a  commissioner-general.  The  protocols  drawn  up  by  the 
League  committee  were  signed  on  March  14,  1924.  The  commis¬ 
sioner-general,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  assumed  his  duties  on 
May  1,  1924;  the  foreign  loan  was  placed  on  the  American,  Dutch, 
Swiss,  Swedish,  Italian,  Czechoslovak,  and  Hungarian  markets;  and 
on  June  24  the  new  bank  of  issue  was  opened.  The  scheme  con¬ 
templated  a  balanced  budget  by  June  30,  1926,  but  in  fact  it  was 
balanced  a  year  and  a  half  earlier  without  at  any  time  using  more 
than  one-third  of  the  foreign  loan.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Financial  Committee,  the  League  Council  on  June  10,  1926,  de¬ 
cided  to  abolish  the  office  of  commissioner-general  at  Budapest  at 
the  end  of  that  month. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  financial  reconstructions  arranged 
by  the  League,  certain  lesser  financial  operations  were  organized 
through  the  League’s  assistance.  After  the  close  of  the  Greco-T urkish 
War  in  1922,  the  influx  into  Greece  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
Greek  refugees,  eighty  per  cent  of  whom  were  destitute  women  and 
children,  presented  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  a  State  of 
less  than  five  million  inhabitants.  The  Greek  government  did  what 
it  could  in  the  way  of  temporary  relief  and  shelter  but  finally  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  League  for  help.  The  latter  in  collaboration  with 
Greek  officials  outlined  a  scheme  for  settling  the  refugees  upon 
land  provided  by  the  government.  The  project  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  commission  nominated  by  the  League,  and  a  foreign 
loan  of  nearly  $50,000,000  was  successfully  floated  in  1924  to  finance 
the  undertaking.  By  the  close  of  1928  the  commission  had  settled 
more  than  143,000  families  on  the  land  and  28,000  in  urban  districts. 
It  had  built  76,000  houses  and  had  under  construction  7,000  more. 
Its  work  had  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  the 
area  under  cultivation  almost  doubling  between  1923  and  1928.  With 
the  aid  of  another  loan  under  League  auspices  a  new  bank  of  issue 
was  opened  in  May,  1928,  the  currency  was  stabilized,  and  the 
national  budget  balanced. 

In  a  similar  way  foreign  loans  were  arranged  to  assist  the  Bui- 
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garian  government  to  care  for  some  220,000  Bulgarian  refugees. 
In  the  two  years,  1926-28,  some  30,000  families  were  furnished  with 
land,  more  than  2,000  houses  were  built,  and  equipment  and  draft 
animals  were  distributed.  Loans  were  also  arranged  to  assist  the 
Estonian  government  to  place  its  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
to  enable  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  to  develop  its  municipal  and 
harbor  works.  The  League  has  thus  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of 
its  methods  and  the  value  of  its  services  in  national  financial  recon¬ 
struction.14  It  has  provided  a  way  for  arranging  foreign  loans 
without  the  necessity,  which  formerly  sometimes  arose,  of  making 
concessions  to  the  particular  States  or  organizations  giving  such 
assistance. 


The  Saar 

The  peace  treaties  laid  upon  the  League  of  Nations  certain  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory  tasks  having  to  do  with  the  Saar 
Basin,  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  the  mandatory  system,  and  the 
protection  of  minorities.  The  Council  of  the  League  at  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  took  up  its  duty  in  respect  to  the  Saar.  The  baffling  problem 
which  confronted  the  peace  conference  here  will  be  recalled.15  The 
solution  which  it  adopted  was  totally  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  the  League,  and  “provides  the  best  justification  of  President 
Wilson’s  insistence  that  the  League  should  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  Treaty.”  At  its  first  session  in  January,  1920,  the  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  three  members  of  the  Saar  Basin  Delimitation  Commission, 
naming  nationals  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium,16  and  Japan.  France 
and  Germany  each  appointed  one  additional  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  which  laid  down  the  boundaries  of  the  basin  to  fit  the 
mines,  their  dependent  industries,  and  the  residences  of  the  work¬ 
men  locally  employed.  The  result  was  an  area  of  some  741  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  approximately  770,000. 

During  its  second  session  in  February,  1920,  the  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Governing  Commission  of  the  Saar  Basin.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  commission  was  to  con¬ 
sist  of  five  members:  one  citizen  of  France,  one  inhabitant  of  the 

14  Some  o£  the  features  of  its  Austrian  scheme  were  later  incorporated  in  the 
“Dawes  Plan.”* 

15  See  pp.  154-55*. 

16  At  its  second  session  a  national  of  Brazil  was  substituted  for  the  one  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  because  the  latter  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Governing  Commission. 
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Saar  territory,  and  three  citizens  of  three  countries  other  than  France 
or  Germany,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for  one-year  terms 
subject  to  reappointment.  The  Council  filled  the  three  discretionary 
appointments  with  nationals  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Canada, 
and  the  commission  entered  upon  its  duties  on  February  25,  1920. 
The  peace  treaty  also  stipulated  that  an  advisory  council  should  be 
elected  by  the  Saar  inhabitants,  and  after  considerable  delay  the 
commission  finally  ordered  its  election.  This  Advisory  Council  met 
every  three  months  and,  although  it  could  not  enact  laws,  it  served  to 
make  articulate  native  opinion. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  envisaged  an  impartial  commission 
which  should  administer  the  basin  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves  without  interference  from  either  France  or  Germany. 
Unfortunately  this  proved  not  to  be  the  case  at  first  owing  to  the 
composition  of  the  commission,  in  the  appointment  of  which  French 
influence  had  been  paramount.  The  Belgian  representative  was 
sympathetic  with  France;  the  Dane  had  lived  twenty  years  in 
Paris  and  had  become  French  in  his  general  outlook.  The  French 
representative,  M.  Rault,  was  made  president  of  the  commission, 
and  when  the  Saar  representative  perceived  that  the  commission 
was  adopting  a  pro-French  policy  he  resigned  in  protest.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  cooperated  with  the  French  group.  In  consequence,  the  com¬ 
mission  during  the  first  few  years  was  largely  the  instrument  of 
French  policy. 

Rault  remained  head  of  the  commission  until  1926.  It  was  he 
who  attended  Council  meetings  when  Saar  questions  were  under 
consideration,  and  since  the  Council  had  ordered  that  all  com¬ 
plaints  should  go  first  to  the  Saar  Commission,  which  in  turn  should 
send  them  with  comments  to  the  Council,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
minimize  all  complaints.  Although  he  was  undoubtedly  honest  and 
upright  in  his  administration  of  the  Saar,  he  believed  that  the  basin 
should  go  to  France  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  look  after  French 
interests  there.  Editors  who  protested  against  the  pro -French  policy 
were  arrested  and  many  others  who  complained  were  sent  out  of 
the  territory. 

The  commission,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  protests  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  retained  a  French  armed  force  of  5,000  or  more  “for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Saar  Basin.”  With  the  rapid 
depreciation  of  the  German  mark,  French  currency  was  adopted  as 
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the  sole  legal  tender  in  the  basin,  and  the  latter  was  included  in  the 
French  customs  union.  French  schools  were  established  for  children 
of  French  people  in  the  Saar  in  accordance  with  the  peace  treaty, 
but  apparently  various  forms  of  persuasion  or  indirect  coercion  were 
used  to  get  German  children  into  them.  The  amount  of  taxes  which 
France  paid  on  her  mines  in  the  Saar  was  arbitrarily  reduced  fol¬ 
lowing  the  French  government’s  protest  that  it  was  too  high. 

For  more  than  four  months,  early  in  1923,  the  Saar  miners  were 
on  a  strike  for  higher  wages.  This  coincided  with  the  French  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  the  Saar  miners  showed  their  pro-German 
feeling  by  meetings  and  parades.  The  commission  resorted  to  severe 
measures.  It  was  made  a  penal  offense  to  “utter  sentiments  likely 
to  incite  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  in  this  category  was  included 
speaking  against  the  League  of  Nations.”  Picketing  was  forbidden, 
and  France  was  called  upon  for  military  reinforcements.  The  press 
was  muzzled  and  various  papers  in  the  Saar  were  suspended  tem¬ 
porarily.  Protests  were  raised  against  the  commission’s  actions,  and 
the  British  government  finally  requested  the  League  to  investigate 
the  situation. 

The  League  Council,  in  consequence,  invited  the  whole  Govern¬ 
ing  Commission  to  attend  its  session  in  July,  1923.  Although  the 
Council  was  careful  not  to  criticize  the  work  of  the  commission 
adversely,  it  suggested  that  foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn  and 
their  places  be  taken  by  a  local  gendarmerie.  Rault’s  position  was 
undoubtedly  undermined  and  the  policy  of  the  pro-French  group 
in  the  commission  checked  by  being  openly  exposed.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  commission  was  reorganized  by  the  substitution  of 
members  more  impartial  in  their  viewpoints.  In  1926  Rault  resigned 
from  the  Governing  Commission  and  was  succeeded  as  president 
by  a  Canadian.  With  the  ascendancy  of  Briand’s  more  conciliatory 
ideas  in  French  foreign  policy,  and  with  the  expansion  of  the  League 
Council  to  include  a  representative  of  Germany,  the  situation  in 
the  Saar  became  more  in  accord  with  that  anticipated  by  the  peace 
treaty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  prospective  plebiscite  to  be  held  in 
1935  the  League  would  probably  not  have  been  so  much  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  play  of  international  politics. 

Active  discussion  of  the  Saar  plebiscite  began  during  the  League 
Council  meeting  in  January,  1934,  when  a  Committee  of  Three, 
representing  Argentina,  Italy,  and  Spain,  was  appointed  to  study 
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the  preparations  for  the  plebiscite.  This  committee’s  report  was 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  in  June,  and  January  13, 
i935j  was  set  as  the  date  of  the  plebiscite.  In  further  fulfillment  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  an  international  Plebiscite 
Commission — consisting  of  commissioners  from  Switzerland,  The 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  with  a  technical  expert  from  the  United 
States — was  established  to  supervise  preparations  for  the  plebiscite. 
Action  was  taken,  also,  to  set  up  a  Plebiscite  Tribunal  to  decide  any 
disputes  regarding  the  voting.  Both  Germany  and  France  agreed 
to  abstain  from  pressure  of  any  kind  which  might  affect  the  plebis¬ 
cite,  and  not  only  to  avoid  reprisals  and  discriminations  against  per¬ 
sons  because  of  their  attitude  toward  the  plebiscite  but  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  or  punish  any  attitude  of  their  nationals 
contrary  to  these  undertakings. 

Nevertheless,  friction  developed  in  the  Saar,  largely  because  of  the 
aggressive  tactics  and  terroristic  activities  of  the  German  Front,  an 
organization  in  sympathy  with  the  Nazis  of  Germany.  Because  of 
the  disturbed  conditions,  the  chairman  of  the  Governing  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Saar  requested  the  League  Council  to  provide  for  a 
stronger  police  force,  and  the  raising  of  a  special  body  of  interna¬ 
tional  guards  was  authorized.  Eventually  the  League  Council  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  League  army  of  3,300  men — supplied  by  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  The  Netherlands,  and  Sweden — to  enter  the  Saar  by  Decem¬ 
ber  22  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  during  the  plebiscite. 
Germany,  although  stating  her  belief  that  no  outside  force  was  nec¬ 
essary,  accepted  the  League’s  plan  unconditionally. 

One  question  which  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  was  connected 
with  the  Saar  mines.  These  were  given  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,17  but  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  Saar  voted  to  return  to 
Germany,  the  latter  was  to  repurchase  the  mines  at  a  price  fixed  by 
a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  a  representative  of  the  League.  It  was 
widely  feared  that  disagreement  over  the  purchase  price  or  Ger¬ 
many’s  inability  to  make  payment  might  yet  delay  a  final  settlement 
of  the  Saar  problem.  Fortunately,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  this 
matter  in  December  through  negotiations  carried  on  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  League’s 
Committee  of  Three.  It  was  agreed  that,  should  the  plebiscite  go  in 
favor  of  Germany,  the  latter  should  pay  France  900,000,000  francs  as 

17  See  p.  170. 
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settlement  for  the  mines  and  all  other  French  credits  in  the  Saar. 
Part  of  the  payment  was  to  be  made  in  coal  delivered  to  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years,  and  part  was  to  be  made  in  francs  obtained 
by  exchanging  German  marks  for  French  francs  circulating  among 
the  Saarlanders. 

As  the  day  for  the  plebiscite  approached,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  return  of  some  55,000  former  Saarlanders  now  living  abroad, 
for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provided  that  all  those  resident  in  the 
Saar  on  June  28,  1919,  were  entitled  to  vote,  provided  they  were 
twenty  years  of  age.  Plans  were  made  in  Germany  to  run  more  than 
fifty  special  trains  to  the  Saar  at  the  time  of  the  plebiscite.  Hundreds 
of  former  Saarlanders  living  in  North  and  South  America  returned 
to  their  former  homes  for  the  plebiscite. 

Although  the  atmosphere  in  the  Saar  was  somewhat  tense  in  the 
days  immediately  preceding  the  plebiscite,  the  explicit  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Plebiscite  Commission  and  the  presence  of  the  League 
army  discouraged  any  serious  outbreaks  of  violence.  On  January  13 
approximately  98  per  cent  of  those  registered  participated  in  the 
plebiscite.  Of  the  528,005  votes  cast,  477,119,  or  more  than  90  per  cent, 
were  in  favor  of  returning  the  Saar  to  Germany.  46,513  voted  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  League  rule,  and  only  2,124  advocated  an¬ 
nexation  to  France.  Not  a  single  voting  district  returned  a  majority 
against  reunion  with  Germany.  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  on  January  17  awarded  the  entire  Saar  Basin  to  Germany  and 
on  March  1,  1935,  the  formal  transfer  of  the  district  occurred.  It  was 
generally  conceded  that  in  handling  this  difficult  task  the  League 
had  done  well.18 


Mandates  and  Minorities 

The  mandatory  system  created  by  the  peace  conference  was  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations.  By  the  peace 
treaties  Germany  renounced  in  favor  of  the  Allied  Powers  all  her 
overseas  possessions  and  Turkey  renounced  the  possession  of  her 
Arab  lands.  All  of  the  former  and  part  of  the  latter  were  placed 
under  the  mandatory  system,  in  accordance  with  which  they  were 
to  be  assigned  to  States  which  were  members  of  the  League,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  mandates  would  be  administered  in  the 
interests  of  their  ,  inhabitants. 

18  For  the  League’s  relation  to  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  see  pp.  636-41. 
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As  the  territories  were  widely  distributed  over  the  globe  and  as 
the  peoples  had  reached  varying  degrees  of  civilization,  the  man¬ 
dates  were  ranged  into  three  classes,  known  as  Classes  A,  B,  and 
C.  Class  A  included  the  former  Turkish  possessions:  Iraq,  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  Palestine,  and  Transjordania.  These  territories  were 
considered  to  “have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their 
existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized, 
subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
Mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.”  In 
Class  B  were  the  six  mandates  in  central  Africa,  where  a  greater 
amount  of  supervision  would  be  required,  while  Class  C  included 
Southwest  Africa  and  the  Pacific  islands  which,  “owing  to  the 
sparseness  of  their  population  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remote¬ 
ness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  con¬ 
tiguity  to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  circumstances, 
can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  in¬ 
tegral  portions  of  its  territory,”  subject  to  certain  safeguards  in  the 
interests  of  the  native  population. 

The  distribution  of  the  mandates  was  the  work  of  the  principal 
Allied  Powers.  The  allocation  of  the  African  and  Pacific  mandates 
was  accomplished  by  the  Council  of  Four  at  the  peace  conference 
in  May,  1919.  In  general  these  areas  were  placed  under  the  rule 
of  the  country  nearest  them.  Thus,  of  the  C  group,  Southwest  Africa 
was  assigned  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  Samoa  to  New  Zea¬ 
land;  Nauru  to  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  jointly; 
other  former  German  islands  south  of  the  equator  to  Australia; 
and  the  former  German  islands  north  of  the  equator  to  Japan.  Later 
in  1919  the  Class  B  mandates  were  assigned.  Kamerun  (one- 
sixth),  East  Africa  (Tanganyika),  and  Togoland  (one-third)  were 
allotted  to  Great  Britain;  Kamerun  (five-sixths),  and  Togoland 
(two-thirds)  to  France;  and  Ruanda-Urundi  to  Belgium.  The 
Class  A  mandates  were  not  assigned  until  April,  1920.  Palestine, 
Transjordania,  and  Iraq  went  to  Great  Britain,  while  France  re¬ 
ceived  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

In  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  mandatories  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  states: 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatory  shall  render  to  the  Council 
an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 
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The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Mandatory  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of 
the  League,  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatories  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

At  the  end  of  1920  a  permanent  mandates  commission  was  created, 
and  the  Council  then  declared  itself  ready  to  examine  the  texts  of 
the  mandates  to  see  that  they  were  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Covenant.  Up  to  this  point  the  League  had  had  no  authority 
over  the  territories  involved.  The  C  mandates  were  approved  in 
December,  1920,  the  B  mandates  and  Palestine  and  Syria  in  July, 
1922,  and  Iraq  in  September,  1924. 

Annually  the  mandatory  powers  present  reports  'to  the  League 
regarding  their  mandates.  These  are  examined  by  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission,  which  is  composed  not  of  governmental 
representatives  but  of  ten  independent  experts,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  citizens  of  non-mandatory  States.  This  commission,  which  meets 
twice  yearly,  presents  its  observations  to  the  Council  of  the  League. 
Each  year  both  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  discuss  the  working 
of  the  mandates,  and  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  world  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the  mandatory 
powers  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  natives  under  their  control.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  direct  intervention  of  the  League 
in  case  of  maladministration  of  a  mandate.  The  mandatories  have 
sought  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  League,  and  suggestions  of  the 
Mandates  Commission  have  proved  effective.  After  all,  the  man¬ 
datory  system  is  a  “great  adventure  in  the  difficult  sphere  of  colonial 
government.”  It  has  at  least  provided  an  effective  means  of  ex¬ 
changing  experience  and  establishing  cooperation  between  powers 
burdened  with  the  task  of  governing  backward  peoples. 

The  reconstruction  of  Europe  following  the  war  still  left  some 
thirty  million  of  its  inhabitants  constituting  racial  minorities  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries.  Most  of  these  people  live  under  the  protection  of  the 
minorities  provisions  of  fourteen  post-war  treaties  in  which  the 
League  of  Nations  was  named  as  guardian.  Violations  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  and 
petitions  may  be  sent  to  the  League.  The  usual  procedure  in  these 
cases  is  for  the  head  of  the  section  of  the  League  dealing  with 
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minorities  to  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement  directly  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  involved,  but  more  than  once  cases  have  been  taken  to  the 
Council,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  they  have  been  referred  to 
the  World  Court. 

The  League’s  handling  of  the  minorities  problem  has  not  met 
with  the  universal  approval  of  its  members.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
League  Council  in  December,  1928,  the  German  representative,  Dr. 
Stresemann,  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the  League’s  action  in  re¬ 
spect  to  minorities,  and  at  the  next  two  meetings  of  the  Council  the 
minorities  question  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  agenda.  The 
Council  ultimately  decided  that  all  minorities  petitions  or  com¬ 
munications  should  be  submitted  to  minorities  committees,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  president  of  the  Council  and  two  (sometimes  four)  other 
members  chosen  by  him.  A  new  committee  should  be  appointed  for 
each  petition,  and  this  committee  should  decide  whether  any  given 
petition  should  be  placed  on  the  Council’s  agenda.  Individual  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  still  retained  their  right  to  call  the  Council’s  attention 
to  any  infractions  of  a  minorities  treaty.  Nevertheless,  dissatisfaction 
continued  in  some  quarters,  and  in  1934  Poland  announced  that  she 
would  no  longer  feel  obliged  to  cooperate  with  the  League  in  respect 
to  minorities  until  some  new  general  system  for  their  protection 
had  been  developed.19  The  whole  system  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  minorities  is  politically  difficult,  and  the  League,  rather  than  try 
arbitrarily  to  impose  its  decisions  upon  the  governments  in  question, 
has  sought  to  develop  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  conciliation. 

Not  all  the  League’s  activities  have  been  limited  to  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  war  and  the  peace  settlement.20  Less  spectacular  and 
less  widely  acclaimed  in  the  press  is  the  regular  international  co¬ 
operation  which  the  League  has  organized  in  the  drafting  of  sani¬ 
tary,  anti-epidemic,  and  quarantine  regulations;  in  the  suppression 
of  traffic  in  women  and  in  the  study  of  comparative  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  life  and  health  of  children;  in  the  reduction  and 
restriction  of  the  sale  of  opium ;  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  forced 
labor;  in  economic,  financial,  transit,  and  trade  matters;  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  intellectual  relations.  In  these  fields  of  endeavor  inter- 

19  States  bound  by  the  minorities  treaties  felt  aggrieved  because  certain  other  States 
with  minorities-Germany  and  Italy,  for  example — were  not  bound  to  observe  “as  high 
a  standard  of  justice”  as  they  themselves  were. 

20  For  the  League’s  activities  in  respect  to  national  disarmament  and  security  see 
pp.  266-69,  273-81. 
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national  effort  is  no  longer  feeble  and  spasmodic  as  in  pre-war  days, 
for  under  the  League’s  direction  these  questions  are  systematically 
and  continuously  studied.  Nor  is  the  benefit  of  the  League’s  activities 
limited  to  the  problems  involved.  Repeated  cooperation  here  means  a 
wider  extension  of  international  contacts  and  closer  understanding 
in  many  other  spheres  of  action.  The  League’s  service  has  been  great, 
and  its  organs  have  won  an  important  place  in  the  political  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  world.  Whether  they  provide  a  solid  foundation  for 
future  international  cooperation  and  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  will  depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
great  powers. 

The  Question  of  Reforming  the  League 

The  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  prevent  war  or  to  end 
hostilities  when  once  begun,  in  Asia  in  the  case  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
conflict,  in  South  America  in  the  case  of  the  Paraguayan-Bolivian 
war,  and  in  Africa  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
naturally  served  to  discredit  the  League  as  an  effective  instrument 
of  collective  security  against  aggression.  Although  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  the  League  of  Nations  must  be  continued,  that  in 
the  modern  world  it  was  practically  indispensable  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  international  affairs,  there  was  in  1935-36  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  need  for  amending  the  Covenant  in  order  to  reform 
the  League.  If,  it  was  argued,  an  instrument  fails  to  do  what  it  is 
designed  to  accomplish,  then  the  instrument  must  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and,  if  necessary,  be  modified  and  improved. 

On  the  question  of  League  reform  two  different  views  appeared 
to  be  emerging  in  1936.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  those — appar¬ 
ently  an  increasing  number — who  desired  to  alter  the  League  so 
that  it  might  become  in  fact  universal — though  weak.  They  would 
so  amend  the  Covenant  as  to  strike  out  of  it  those  articles  objection¬ 
able  to  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Germany  in  the  hope  that  these 
powers  would  then  join  what  would  thus  become  a  world-wide 
organization.  From  the  Covenant,  accordingly,  Articles  10,  11,  and 
16,  at  least,  would  be  removed.  In  addition  to  its  humanitarian  work 
the  League  would  then  confine  its  activities  more  especially  to 
providing  a  consultative  center  for  the  statesmen  of  the  world.  It 
might  still  serve  as  an  instrument  of  conciliation,  but  as  such  it 
would  have  no  responsibility  for  the  actual  prevention  of  aggression. 
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Regional  pacts  for  collective  security  outside  the  League — like  the 
Little  Entente,  for  instance — would  still  have  to  be  relied  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who  favored  strengthening 
the  League  into  a  powerful  organization  which  should  deal  firmly 
with  the  problem  of  security.  In  the  view  of  this  group  the  League 
should  not  remain  dependent  upon  the  various  great  powers  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  decisions  but  should  be  equipped  with  a  military 
and  naval  force  apart  from  and  independent  of  national  armaments. 
Articles  10,  11,  and  16  should  still  be  utilized.  But  obviously  any 
military  and  naval  force  which  the  League  might  possess  would 
have  to  be  contributed  by  the  member  States,  since  the  League  itself 
possesses  neither  territory  nor  citizens  of  its  own.  The  League,  there¬ 
fore,  might  still  be  subject  to  the  play  of  international  politics  in 
time  of  crisis. 

On  all  sides  it  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  satisfactory  reform 
of  the  League  of  Nations  could  not  be  quickly  accomplished,  that 
it  would  require  extensive  investigation,  careful  study,  and  perhaps 
new  experimental  ventures.  During  the  meeting  of  the  League  As¬ 
sembly  in  1938  a  resolution  was  adopted  embodying  the  amendments 
to  the  Covenant  which  were  necessary  to  make  possible  its  separation 
from  the  Paris  peace  treaties.  But  a  proposal  to  exclude  Article  11  of 
the  Covenant  from  the  unanimity  rule,  in  order  to  facilitate  possible 
intervention,  was  defeated. 
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THE  part  of  the  peace  settlement  which  at  once  received 
the  most  criticism  and  the  severest  denunciation  was  not 
that  calling  for  territorial  adjustments  and  the  shifting  of 
political  frontiers,  but  that  dealing  with  the  highly  technical  and 
deeply  perplexing  problem  of  reparation.  No  other  feature  of  the 
peace  treaties  so  intimately  affected  the  lives  of  so  many  millions 
of  people.  Consequently,  no  other  provisions  were  so  much  discussed 
on  the  platform,  in  the  street,  and  in  the  press.  No  other  section  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  came  so  near  splitting  the  Entente  front  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  war. 

The  Problem  of  Determining  Germany’s 
Total  Obligation 

The  lengthy  and  acrimonious  debates  which  accompanied  the 
formulation  of  the  reparation  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
have  already  been  discussed.1  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  final  de¬ 
cision  of  the  peace  conference  was  that  Germany  must  make  com¬ 
pensation,  in  gold  or  in  certain  goods,  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  to  their  property  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  but  that  the  treaty  did  not  stipulate  the  total  amount 
which  must  be  paid.  This  was  left  to  be  determined  by  a  reparation 
commission,2  which  was  to  notify  Germany  of  its  decision  by  May 
i,  1921.  But  in  the  meantime  Germany  was  to  pay,  in  gold  or  other¬ 
wise  as  the  Reparation  Commission  might  determine,  the  equivalent 
of  $5, 000, 000, 000, 3  to  be  applied  first  on  the  expenses  of  the  Allied 
armies  of  occupation,  and  then  on  the  reparation  account. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  came  into  force  on  January  10, 

1  See  pp.  155-57- 

2  The  Reparation  Commission  was  originally  intended  to  have  one  representative 
each  from  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  Owing  to  the 
non-ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  the  United  States,  the  commission  repre¬ 
sented  only  the  other  four  States. 

3  The  reparation  figures  given  in  this  chapter  in  dollars  are  only  approximate,  for 
the  German  mark  and  reichsmark  (normally  worth  23.81  cents)  are  here  counted  as 
four  to  the  dollar. 
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1920,  the  reparation  problem  fell  chronologically  into  several  dis¬ 
tinct  periods.  The  first  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
determining  the  total  amount  which  Germany  must  pay  and  the 
system  of  payments  which  she  should  adopt.  Germany  was  invited 
by  the  Allies  to  propose  a  lump  sum  in  settlement  of  her  reparation 
liability,  but  her  proposals  were  considered  to  be  so  absurdly  vague 
and  inadequate  that  they  were  immediately  rejected  by  the  Allies. 
The  latter,  in  turn,  created  a  sensation  and  brought  dismay  even  to 
some  of  their  own  financial  experts  when,  on  January  29,  1921,  they 
demanded  of  Germany  a  total  of  $56,500,000,000,  payable  in  a  series 
of  forty-two  fixed  annuities.  Many  experts  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Allied  proposals  imposed  upon  Germany  a  far  greater  liability 
than  she  could  carry.  Germans  believed  that  France  was  deliberately 
seeking  to  put  the  reparation  obligation  so  high  that  Germany  could 
not  possibly  pay,  and  thus  the  Allied  occupation  of  the  Rhineland 
could  be  extended  on  the  ground  that  Germany  had  refused  to  ob¬ 
serve  her  reparation  obligations. 

Germany  was  invited  to  submit  her  reply  or  counter  proposals  at 
the  London  Conference  in  March,  1921.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
the  conference  met  is  revealed  in  the  following  editorial  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper  on  the  day  that  the  German  delegates  arrived: 

The  British  people  have  not  forgotten  the  war,  nor  the  guilt  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  making  the  war.  .  .  .  They  know  also  that  Germany  has  not 
yet  shown  any  sign  of  true  repentance  which  alone  can  merit  forgiveness. 
They  believe  she  will  only  become  repentant  through  expiation  and  repara¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  arrival  of  the  German  delegates  in  London  should  re¬ 
mind  us  that  peace  has  still  to  be  won. 

The  German  delegates  proposed  that  Germany  should  assume  a 
total  reparation  liability  equivalent  to  an  immediate  cash  payment 
of  $7,500,000,000.  Their  proposal  was  further  based  upon  four  con¬ 
ditions:  (1)  that  Upper  Silesia  should  remain  German;  (2)  that 
all  restrictions  upon  Germany’s  commercial  relations  should  be 
removed;  (3)  that  Germany  should  be  relieved  of  all  other  pay¬ 
ments  or  deliveries  under  the  treaty;  (4)  that  the  Allies  should 
renounce  their  rights  under  the  treaty  to  liquidate  private  German 
property.4  The  German  proposals  were  greeted  by  a  storm  of  in- 

4  In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  Allies  reserved  the  right  to  dispose  of  German  assets 
and  property  within  their  jurisdiction  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
treaty  (Art.  252). 
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dignation  in  the  Allied  countries.  In  France  it  was  believed  that  the 
Germans  had  made  their  proposals  of  “such  palpable  absurdity  that 
even  the  Germanophile  and  pacifist  Englishmen  would  be  aghast.” 
In  Great  Britain  they  were  characterized  as  “grotesque,”  “shameful,” 
a  “combination  of  business  cunning,  chicane,  and  sheer  impudence.” 
Apparently  both  the  Allies  and  the  Germans,  in  making  their 
proposals,  were  more  interested  in  propitiating  their  own  extreme 
nationalists  than  in  getting  at  the  real  facts  and  arriving  at  a  prac¬ 
tical  settlement. 

Negotiations  now  broke  down,  and  the  Allies,  in  order  “to  shake 
the  Germans  out  of  their  visions  of  triumphant  arrogance,”  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  both  military  and  economic  sanctions.  On  March  8 
French  troops  occupied  the  industrial  centers  of  Dusseldorf,  Duis¬ 
burg,  and  Ruhrort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Customs  lines 
between  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  regions  were  established,  and 
German  customs  receipts  on  the  western  frontier  were  sequestrated. 
It  was  further  proposed  to  divert  for  reparation  part  of  the  purchase 
money  of  German  goods  imported  by  the  Allies. 

High  politics  having  failed  to  bring  an  agreement  upon  a  definite 
total,  the  Reparation  Commission  took  up  the  task  and  finally  no¬ 
tified  Germany,  on  April  28,  1921,  that  the  amount  of  damage  for 
which  reparation  was  due  was  $33,000,000,000,  in  addition  to  Bel¬ 
gium’s  war  debt.  According  to  the  “London  Schedule”  drawn  up 
later,  $12,500,000,000  of  this  amount  was  to  bear  interest  at  five 
per  cent,  and  payments  were  to  be  made  in  fixed  annuities  of  $500,- 
000,000  plus  variable  annuities  equal  to  a  tax  of  twenty-six  per  cent 
on  Germany’s  exports.  Furthermore,  despite  Germany’s  claim  to 
the  contrary,  the  commission  announced  that  Germany’s  total  pay¬ 
ments  to  date  had  not  been  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  various  Allied  control  commissions  and  armies  of  occupation, 
exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  States  army.  According  to 
the  Reparation  Commission,  Germany  had  as  yet  paid  nothing  which 
could  be  credited  toward  reparation,  and  the  total  indebtedness 
therefore  still  remained  intact.5 

On  May  5  an  ultimatum  was  dispatched  to  Germany  requiring 
her  to  accept  without  reserve  the  proposals  of  the  commission  under 

5  The  Allies  had  agreed  that  of  the  reparation  payments,  France  should  receive 
52  per  cent,  Great  Britain  22  per  cent,  Italy  10  per  cent,  Belgium  8  per  cent,  all  other 
participants  8  per  cent.  Belgium’s  right  to  preferential  treatment  was  fixed  at 
$500,000,000. 
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threat  of  Allied  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  One  day  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  ultimatum,  a  reorganized  German  government  under 
Wirth  accepted  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  undertook  to  carry  them  out.  Thus,  the  first  period  of  the 
reparation  problem  extended  from  January  10,  1920,  .when  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  went  into  effect,  until  May  11,  1921,  when 
Germany  agreed  to  the  total  amount  of  reparation  set  by  the  com¬ 
mission  and  undertook  to  make  payments  according  to  the  schedule 
the  Allies  had  outlined. 


Germany’s  Default 

The  acceptance  of  the  London  schedule  opened  the  second  period 
of  the  reparation  problem.  The  chief  concern  of  the  Allies,  during 
this  period,  was  to  obtain  from  Germany  the  payments  which  she 
had  agreed  to  make,  while  for  Germany  the  task  was  to  fulfill  her 
assumed  obligations.  A  number  of  circumstances,  however,  made  it 
difficult  for  the  German  government  to  do  this. 

In  the  first  place,  post-war  Germany  had  no  international  credit; 
and  even  if  she  had  had,  no  countries  in  the  world,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  United  States,  were  in  a  position  to  advance 
her  any  large  amounts  immediately.  She  could  not,  therefore,  settle 
the  reparation  demands  at  once  by  foreign  loans.  In  the  second  place, 
owing  to  the  Allied  blockade  which  had  so  long  cut  her  off  from 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  her  pre¬ 
war  commercial  system,  Germany  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
buying  extensively  abroad,  but  was  unable  immediately  to  export 
an  equivalent  amount  of  goods.  Her  foreign  trade,  therefore,  failed 
to  bring  into  the  country  gold  or  foreign  exchange  which  might 
have  been  used  to  make  reparation  payments.  On  the  contrary,  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade  was  draining  from  Germany  the  little  gold 
that  she  had.  The  necessity  of  buying  gold  and  foreign  currencies 
to  meet  reparation  obligations  led,  in  turn,  to  increased  inflation  of 
German  currency. 

In  the  third  place,  Germany  was  handicapped  by  a  tremendous 
“flight”  of  capital  from  the  country.  Capitalists  were  fearful  lest  their 
wealth  be  attached  for  reparation  payments,  and  hastened  to  put 
as  much  of  it  as  possible  safely  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  Considerably  more  than  a  billion  dollars  was  thus  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  government.  The  “flight”  of  German  capital 
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led  to  a  still  further  inflation  of  the  currency.  This,  in  turn,  coupled 
with  the  then  existing  inefficient  fiscal  system,  resulted  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  national  deficit  which  again  compelled  a  resort  to  still  greater 
inflation.  Thus  a  vicious  circle  was  created  in  the  matter  of  currency 
inflation  and  depreciation.  Finally,  there  existed  in  Germany  a  very 
definite  lack  of  “the  will  to  pay.”  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
great  industrialists,  who  with  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  waxed 
in  power  and  arrogance.  They  appeared  to  defy  the  Allies,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  cooperate  with  their  own  government  in  any  serious  attempt 
to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  treaty.6  They  were  primarily  concerned 
with  using  the  favorable  situation  created  by  inflation  to  increase 
their  own  wealth. 

The  combination  of  circumstances  just  discussed  resulted  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  failure  to  meet  the  cash  payments  or  even  to  make  full 
deliveries  in  kind  according  to  the  London  schedule.  The  first  pay¬ 
ment  of  $250,000,000  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  was  com¬ 
pleted  according  to  schedule  by  Germany  on  August  31,  1921,  but 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  decided  decline  in  the  value  of  the  paper 
mark.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  German  government  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  not  continue  to  make  full  payments  of 
reparation  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  loans  or  a  resort  to  much 
greater  inflation  of  the  currency.  Germany  therefore  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  moratorium  for  1922.  Following  a  discussion  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  the  Allied  statesmen  at  Cannes  in  January,  1922,  the  Rep¬ 
aration  Commission  on  March  21,  accordingly,  granted  a  partial 
moratorium  for  the  year.  But  when  Germany  attempted  to  make 
payments  under  the  revised  schedule,  the  mark  sank  rapidly  in 
value.  Whereas  it  had  averaged  56  to  the  dollar  in  July,  1921,  a  year 
later  it  had  dropped  to  435  to  the  dollar.  The  German  government 
ascribed  this  disastrous  depreciation  to  its  efforts  to  pay  reparation, 
and  feared  a  financial  catastrophe  if  it  was  forced  to  continue  the 
payments.  On  July  12  it  addressed  another  note  to  the  Reparation 
Commission,  this  time  demanding  a  total  moratorium  upon  all  cash 
payments  until  January,  1925.  The  Reparation  Commission  at  once 
made  a  number  of  concessions  but  declined  to  grant  a  total  mora¬ 
torium. 

6  “One  was  always  being  told  in  London  in  those  days  of  what  the  late  Herr 
Stinnes  or  some  other-  German  industrial  magnate  had  said  in  private  about  the  de¬ 
termination  of  his  country  not  to  pay  reparation.” — Sir  A.  Willert,  Aspects  of  British 
Foreign  Policy,  p.  42. 
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As  a  result  of  Germany’s  demand  for  a  total  moratorium,  the 
reparation  problem  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  merely  a  question  be¬ 
tween  the  Allies  and  Germany,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  diplomatic 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  a  conflict  in  which, 
during  most  of  1922,  Lloyd  George  and  Poincare  were  the  pro¬ 
tagonists.  Fundamentally,  the  view  of  each  in  respect  to  the  policy 
to  be  adopted  toward  Germany  was  based  upon  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  his  own  country,  and  the  divergence  which  developed  in  the 
viewpoints  of  the  two  governments  was  due  chiefly  to  the  changed 
economic  situation  in  Great  Britain. 

For  some  time  following  the  armistice,  business  had  boomed 
in  Great  Britain.  Thanks  to  the  immediate  demand  from  European 
countries  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  the 
war,  exports  increased.  Prices  were  high.  Labor  was  in  demand. 
But  for  various  reasons  which  will  be  discussed  later,7  the  boom 
collapsed  in  1920.  Exports  fell  off  in  that  year  approximately  fifty 
per  cent,  and  during  the  succeeding  years  Great  Britain’s  foreign 
trade  remained  far  below  the  pre-war  figure.  With  the  decline  in 
exports,  the  volume  of  shipping  fell  off,  and  factories  curtailed  pro¬ 
duction.  Business  stagnation  ensued,  accompanied  by  widespread 
unemployment.  At  the  beginning  of  1921  over  one  million  were 
out  of  work,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  year  the  number  had  mounted 
to  more  than  two  million.  This,  in  turn,  entailed  the  payment  by  the 
government  of  millions  of  dollars  in  unemployment  “doles.” 

British  statesmen,  therefore,  were  confronted  with  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  nation’s  prosperity,  and  since  the  latter  was  depend¬ 
ent  chiefly  upon  the  ability  of  foreign  markets  to  consume  British 
goods,  they  were  concerned  with  the  economic  rehabilitation  and 
stabilization  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Particularly  were  they  eager 
that  Germany,  normally  Great  Britain’s  best  customer,  should  re¬ 
gain  her  prosperity  and  with  it  her  ability  to  purchase  British  com¬ 
modities.  Therefore,  while  British  statesmen  willingly  conceded 
the  French  right  to  receive  and  the  German  duty  to  pay  reparation, 
in  1922  they  began  to  put  forward  the  view  that  the  economic  res¬ 
toration  of  Germany  must  precede  the  adequate  payment  of  rep¬ 
aration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  economic  situation  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  attitude  toward  reparation  were  quite  different.  France  had 

7  See  p.  522. 
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emerged  from  the  war,  victorious  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  devastated 
region  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  square  miles  to  be  restored.  This 
region,  which  in  pre-war  days  had  contained  about  one-eighth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country,  had  been  both  an  agricultural  and 
an  industrial  area.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  land  had 
been  under  cultivation  or  in  pasturage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had 
yielded  about  55  per  cent  of  the  coal  production  and  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  ore  production  of  France.  Furthermore,  it  had  been 
an  important  manufacturing  region,  producing  for  France  94  per 
cent  of  her  woolen  goods,  90  per  cent  of  her  linen  thread,  80  per 
cent  of  her  pig  iron,  70  per  cent  of  her  sugar,  60  per  cent  of  her 
cotton  goods,  and  generating  45  per  cent  of  her  electric  power. 
The  estimated  cost  of  repairing  the  frightful  damage  caused  by 
the  war  in  this  area  ran  from  95,000,000,000  to  123,000,000,000  francs. 

The  chief  economic  problem  for  France  after  the  war,  conse¬ 
quently,  was  to  restore  this  devastated  area  to  its  former  wealth- 
producing  capacity.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  1922  France  had 
spent  $7,500,000,000  in  reconstruction  and  pensions.8  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  would  ultimately  be  recovered  from  Germany,  for 
the  latter  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  agreed  to  make  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  expenditures.  But,  up  to  May  1,  1921,  France, 
because  of  the  expenses  of  the  Allied  armies  of  occupation  and  be¬ 
cause  of  priority  payments  to  Belgium,  had  received  nothing  in 
reparation  from  Germany,  and  had  been  compelled  to  finance  her 
reconstruction  work  mainly  through  short-term  internal  loans.  Un¬ 
less  France  obtained  substantial  payments  for  reparation  soon,  she 
was  bound  to  incur  a  heavy  debt  burden. 

French  statesmen,  therefore,  were  not  prone  to  look  with  .favor 
upon  Germany’s  demand  for  a  moratorium,  especially  when  they 
c  figured  that  for  two  years  France  had  been  spending  for  restora¬ 
tion  and  pensions  at  the  rate  of  $5,700  a  minute,  while  Germany 
in  the  same  period  had  contributed  at  the  rate  of  only  $381.°  More¬ 
over,  Frenchmen  believed  that  the  German  fiscal  difficulties  were 
not  caused  chiefly  by  the  payment  of  reparation,  but  by  Germany’s 
bad  administration  of  her  finances,  her  refusal  to  adapt  public  fi¬ 
nances  to  the  situation  rising  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  by 
the  bad  faith  of  her  nationals,  who  were  deliberately  evading  taxa- 

8  A.  Tardieu,  in  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  Sept.,  1922,  p.  13. 

9  Ibid. 
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tion  and  sending  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  securities  out  of  the 
country.  Poincare,  speaking  for  France,  asserted  that  no  moratorium 
should  be  granted  unless  “productive  guarantees”  were  secured. 
Furthermore,  Poincare  probably  saw  some  point  in  the  editor’s  gibe 
that  whenever  “Lloyd  George  has  a  generous  moment,  he  forgives 
Germany  a  little  more  of  the  debt  she  owes  France,”  for  the  French 
premier  assorted  that  no  greater  amount  of  the  reparation  debt  would 
be  remitted  to  Germany  than  the  amount  of  the  French  war  debt 
which  Great  Britain  might  remit  to  France. 

When,  therefore,  Germany  on  November  14,  -1922,  once  more 
demanded  a  total  moratorium  for  three  or  four  years  and  a  grant 
of  bank  credit  from  the  Allies  in  order  that  she  might  stabilize  the 
mark,  it  was  practically  inevitable  that  the  Allies  at  their  London 
conference  in  December  should  come  to  a  deadlock.  Poincare  was 
determined  to  have  Germany  declared  in  default  in  order  that 
further  sanctions  might  be  exacted.  On  the  other  hand,  Bonar  Law, 
who  had  succeeded  Lloyd  George  as  British  prime  minister  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  believed  that  any  such  step  as  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was 
bound  to  fail.  Furthermore,  Germany  could  not  be  declared  in  de¬ 
fault  in  regard  to  cash  payments  because  she  had  been  granted  con¬ 
cessions  in  this  respect  by  the  Reparation  Commission.  She  had, 
however,  failed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  deliveries  in  kind. 
The  French  government  concentrated  its  attacks  on  deliveries  of 
timber  and  coal,  and  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1,  the  British  government 
dissenting,  the  Reparation  Commission  declared  Germany  in  de¬ 
fault  in  these  respects.  On  January  10,  1923,  the  second  period  of 
the  reparation  problem  came  to  a  close  when  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  a  mission  of  control  would  be  sent  into  the 
Ruhr. 


The  Struggle  in  the  Ruhr 

During  the  third  period  of  the  reparation  problem,  which  began 
on  January  11,  1923,  when  French  and  Belgian  forces  occupied  the 
Ruhr,  the  French  and  Belgian  governments,  with  the  support  of 
Italy,  sought  a  solution  of  the  reparation  problem  through  direct 
action.  While  France  announced  that  she  had  “no  intention  of  an¬ 
nexing  any  portion  of  German  territory”  and  “no  mad  idea  of  con¬ 
fiscating  the  Ruhr,”  she  declared  that  she  would  “hold  it  until  we 
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are  paid  our  due.”  Within  a  few  days  the  whole  Ruhr  and  Lippe 
region  was  occupied  as  far  east  as  Dortmund. 

Although  the  occupied  area  was  only  about  sixty  by  twenty-eight 
miles  in  extent,  it  constituted  the  industrial  heart  of  Germany.  It 
was  estimated  that,  at  the  date  of  the  occupation,  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  Germany’s  coal,  80  per  cent  of  her  steel  and  pig-iron  production, 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  goods  and  mineral  traffic  on  her  railways, 
came  from  this  territory.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  her  gun 
steel  during  the  war  had  been  produced  here,  the  Ruhr  had  come  to 
be  called  the  “German  arsenal.”  Naturally  it  was  one  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  regions  in  Europe,  containing  10  per  cent  of  the 
German  people.  Nine  cities,  with  a  total  population  of  two  million, 
almost  touched  one  another.  Finally,  the  district  was  knit  together 
by  one  of  the  most  intricate  railway  systems  in  the  world. 

These  facts  constituted  the  basis  of  Poincare’s  policy.  By  holding 
this  small  area,  France  and  Belgium  would  either  secure  reparation 
payments  at  first  hand  by  direct  action,  or  so  paralyze  the  industrial 
life  of  Germany  as  to  force  her  to  agree  to  their  terms.  These  facts 
likewise  constituted  the  basis  of  British  opposition  to  Poincare’s  de¬ 
mand  for  “productive  guarantees.”  Although  Lloyd  George  himself 
had  once  threatened  Germany  with  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  that 
had  been  before  he  had  become  so  concerned  with  the  restoration 
of  German  prosperity  as  a  possible  means  of  relieving  Great  Britain’s 
industrial  stagnation.  Believing  that  with  the  Ruhr  gone,  industrial 
Germany  would  wither,  the  British  government  feared  the  effect 
which  this  might  have  on  conditions  across  the  Channel.  But  the 
French,  who  were  practically  self-contained  in  their  economic  life, 
had  no  such  qualms,  for,  even  if  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
brought  the  collapse  of  Germany,  this  would  have  relatively  little 
economic  effect  in  France  itself. 

The  German  government  now  had  two  alternatives  before  it, 
and  upon  its  choice  depended  the  fate  of  millions  of  people.  It 
might  accept  the  French  demand  and  make  new  proposals  for  the 
payment  of  reparation,  or  it  might  refuse  to  cooperate  with  France 
and  passively  resist  all  French  efforts.  The  German  chancellor  be¬ 
lieved  that  without  German  assistance  France  would  be  unable  to 
operate  the  Ruhr  industries,  that  the  cost  of  the  profitless  occupation 
would  force  the  French  treasury  into  bankruptcy,  and  thus  the 
French  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  in  defeat  from  the  territory. 
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His  unhappy  guess  as  to  the  outcome  led  him  to  choose  a  policy  of 
passive  resistance  which,  in  turn,  “plunged  Germany  down  the  abyss 
of  hunger,  poverty  and  national  humiliation.” 

The  German  government  now  proceeded  to  do  everything  that 
it  could,  short  of  open  resistance,  to  oppose  French  efforts.  It  stopped 
all  deliveries  of  reparation  in  kind  to  France  and  Belgium.  It  ordered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  area  to  pay  no  customs  duties,  coal 
taxes,  or  export  duties  which  could  come  into  French  hands,  and 
forbade  them  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  French  under  threat 
of  severe  penalties.  Finally  it  entered  upon  a  program  of  financial  aid 
to  all  those — officials,  rail  way  men,  miners,  and  industrial  workers  10 
— who  by  reason  of  passive  resistance  lost  their  means  of  support. 

The  French  and  Belgium  authorities  countered  these  measures  by 
declaring  a  state  of  siege  and  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  all  manu¬ 
factured  goods  from  the  occupied  district.  The  economic  isolation  of 
the  Ruhr  became  complete.  Furthermore,  they  imposed  heavy  fines 
and  prison  sentences,  placed  a  censorship  on  the  press,  seized  private 
property  and  private  funds,  and  expelled  countless  officials  and  lead¬ 
ers.  During  the  first  two  months,  every  city  and  town  in  the  Ruhr, 
with  four  exceptions,  lost  its  chief  burgomaster,  and,  altogether,  some 
147,000  German  citizens  were  expelled  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  occupation.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  French  estimated  that 
76  Germans  were  killed  and  92  wounded  by  the  Allies,  while  20 
Allied  soldiers  were  killed  and  66  wounded  by  the  Germans.  Log¬ 
ically,  as  Professor  Toynbee  has  pointed  out,  this  struggle  in  the 
Ruhr  “can  only  be  regarded  as  a  renewal  of  war  between  France 
and  Belgium  on  the  one  side  and  Germany  on  the  other.” 

Large  numbers  of  men  in  the  Ruhr  were  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  food  became  scarce,  the  French  allowing  only  suffi¬ 
cient  to  come  into  the  district  to  ration  the  population.  The  Ger¬ 
man  government  was  ruining  itself  to  sustain  passive  resistance 

10  “The  mining  and  metallurgical  industrialists  refused  to  appear  at  the  summons  of 
the  Commission  of  Engineers,  to  answer  their  questions,  to  supply  them  with  informa¬ 
tion,  to  satisfy  their  requisitions,  and  even  to  open  the  doors  of  their  establishments. 
The  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  employees  refused  to  make  any  communications 
to  the  French  and  Belgians,  to  transmit  their  letters,  to  sell  them  stamps  and  so  on. 
The  railway  employees  refused  to  run  the  trains  necessary  for  the  troops  or  to  make 
room  in  the  stations  for  the  occupying  authorities.  The  German  officials  of  all  ranks 
affected  to  be  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Belgians;  they  furnished  them 
with  no  assistance  and  no  explanations;  they  declined  all  requisition  orders.  The  news¬ 
papers  refused  to  publish  any  documents — whether  notices,  arrets,  instructions,  or 
ordinances — which  emanated  from  the  Allied  authorities.” 
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by  paying  allowances  to  expelled  officials,  to  miners  “on  strike,”  and 
in  a  multitude  of  other  ways.  The  deterioration  of  the  mark  was 
catastrophic.  In  December,  1922,  it  had  fluctuated  between  7,000 
and  8,000  to  the  dollar;  by  the  end  of  January  it  stood  at  50,000 
to  the  dollar.  Not  only  the  workmen  in  the  Ruhr  but,  because  of 
the  decline  of  the  mark  and  the  cutting  off  of  goods  from  that  dis¬ 
trict,  millions  outside  the  Ruhr  suffered  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  the  German  people  rallied  about  their  government. 
Said  one  prominent  German,  “Two  men  have  united  the  German 
people — Bismarck  in  1871  and  Poincare  in  1923.”  This  loyalty  was 
largely  because  of  the  motive  which  the  German  people  ascribed 
to  Poincare.  They  believed  that  he  was  actuated  not  by  a  desire 
to  secure  reparation  but  by  fear  of  the  economic  recovery  of  Ger¬ 
many,  by  the  wish  to  tighten  the  French  hold  on  the  Rhineland 
and  the  Rhine  frontier,  by  the  hope  of  building  up  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  trust  under  French  control,  combining  French  iron  ore 
with  the  Ruhr  coal.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
France  and  Belgium  that  the  Inter- Allied  Military  Control  Com¬ 
mission  had  to  cease  its  work  in  Germany  until  after  passive  re¬ 
sistance  was  given  up. 

But  the  strangle  hold  which  France  held  on  German  industry 
began  to  tell.  France  might  not  secure  enough  out  of  her  occupation 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  occupation,  but  Germany 
could  not  go  on  indefinitely  without  free  access  to  this  great  center 
of  her  national  industrial  life.  Unemployment  in  other  parts  of 
Germany  soon  resulted  from  the  loss  of  products  from  the  Ruhr. 
Toward  the  end  of  March  labor  organizations  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  began  to  urge  the  chancellor  to  supplement  passive  resistance 
with  an  active  policy  of  definite  proposals.  In  May,  accordingly, 
Germany  offered  to  resume  reparation  payments  on  a  reduced  scale, 
but  declared  that  passive  resistance  would  continue  until  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr,  that  the  starting  point  of  negotiations  must  be  the 
prompt  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante.  France  and  Belgium  offi¬ 
cially  announced  that  they  would  consider  no  German  offer  so  long 
as  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  continued,  and  that  they  would  evacuate 
the  territory  only  in  proportion  as  payments  were  made  by  Ger¬ 
many.  On  June  7  the  German  government  submitted  fresh  proposals 
in  identic  notes  to  the  Allies  and  to  the  United  States,  this  time 
offering  definite  guarantees  for  payments.  It  further  proposed  that 
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an  impartial  international  body,  such  as  had  already  been  suggested 
by  the  United  States  secretary  of  state,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  should 
investigate  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay.  Although  Germany  never 
received  any  official  reply  to  this  offer,  a  significant  exchange  of 
notes  took  place  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

In  a  scathing  denunciation  of  Germany,  Poincare  declared  that 
she  would  have  to  cease  her  passive  resistance  before  any  reparation 
program  could  be  prepared. 

Germany  has  always  attempted  to  evade  her  obligations,  because  until  now 
she  has  not  been  convinced  of  her  defeat.  .  .  .  Germany  as  a  nation  will 
keep  her  word  only  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  .  .  .  She  will  keep 
her  future  promises  no  better  than  her  past  ones.  Germany  must  first  learn 
that  she  is  really  vanquished.  ...  As  Germany  will  do  nothing  except 
under  compulsion,  compulsion  must  continue,  and  be  carried  through 
without  weakness.  .  .  .  The  pledge  must  not  be  released  until  Germany 
has  met  all  her  obligations. 

Lord  Curzon,  speaking  for  Great  Britain  which  was  still  vitally 
interested  in  the  economic  restoration  of  Germany  and  Europe, 
took  an  altogether  different  view.  He  recommended,  among  other 
things,  (1)  German  abandonment  of  passive  resistance,  (2)  the 
progressive  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr,  (3)  the  constitution  of  a  body 
of  impartial  experts,  including  one  from  the  United  States,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay  and  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

This  reasoned  reply,  however,  had  little  apparent  effect  on  Poin¬ 
care.  “In  strict  accordance  with  the  precedent  established  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  1871,”  he  declared,  “the  Ruhr  District  will  be  released 
only  when  Germany  pays.  The  Reich  must  be  brought  to  such  a 
state  of  distress  that  it  will  prefer  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  to  the  conditions  created  by  the  occupation.”  Although 
diplomatic  exchanges  between  Lord  Curzon  and  Poincare  con¬ 
tinued  until  late  in  the  summer,  no  common  ground  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  The  rift  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  wide  and 
sharp. 

Meanwhile,  the  conditions  in  Germany  for  which  Poincare  was 
waiting  were  not  long  delayed.  The  mark  continued  its  precipitate 
decline.  By  the  middle  of  June  it  stood  at  100,000  to  the  dollar;  a 
month  later  it  had  sunk  to  200,000,  and  on  August  8  it  finally 
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reached  5,000,000.  Popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  complete  fail¬ 
ure  of  Chancellor  Cuno’s  policy  of  passive  resistance  brought  the 
downfall  of  his  government  on  August  12.  A  new  cabinet  was 
organized  under  Gustav  Stresemann,  who  now  had  the  unenviable 
task  of  extricating  Germany  from  her  embarrassing  situation  by  the 
only  possible  course — the  cessation  of  passive  resistance.  Difficult  as 
it  was  for  the  German  government  to  admit  defeat,  Stresemann 
publicly  admitted  that  passive  resistance  had  failed,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26  the  German  government  announced  that  resistance  had  been 
abandoned.  Two  days  later  the  German  ordinance  suspending  repa¬ 
ration  deliveries  to  France  and  Belgium  was  also  withdrawn.  Poin¬ 
care’s  victory  was  complete. 

The  effect  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  far-reaching.  In  ( 
Germany  it  brought  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trialists.  Formerly  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  payment  of  repa¬ 
ration,  they  had  been  too  often  defiant  in  the  face  of  the  Allied 
demands  for  fulfillment.  With  the  seizure  of  their  industries  in  the 
Ruhr,  however,  their  attitude  gradually  underwent  a  change,  and 
with  the  utter  collapse  of  the  Germany  currency — which  was  more 
than  they  had  bargained  for — they  came  to  the  place  where  they 
themselves  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  pay  reparation  in  order 
that  the  French  might  be  got  out  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  way  cleared 
for  currency  stabilization  in  Germany.  The  German  people  as  a 
whole  learned  that  France  was  really  in  earnest  and  had  the  upper 
hand.  All  this,  in  turn,  made  it  easier  for  the  German  government 
to  carry  through  the  reparation  program  as  later  outlined. 

Outside  Germany  the  effect  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  was  equally 
important.  To  the  French  it  revealed  the  fact  that  mere  force  could 
not  wring  from  Germany  the  money  they  desired.  Although  in  the 
fall  of  1923  the  occupation  actually  did  begin  to  prove  profitable,11 
the  net  returns  for  the  first  year  were  not  great,  and  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  franc.  The  majority  of  the 
French  were  again  ready  to  try  the  method  of  peaceable  adjustment 
if  there  appeared  to  be  any  likelihood  of  its  success.  And  in  the 
negotiations  which  must  precede  a  new  program  of  fulfillment, 
France  would  no  longer  stand  as  a  weak  suppliant  begging  for  her 
rights;  she  now  held  something  with  which  to  get  them.  The  Ger- 

11  According  to  figures  issued  by  the  occupation  authorities,  the  receipts  for  1923 
were  1,329,000,000  francs  and  the  total  expenses  were  850,000,000  francs. 
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man  need  for  relief  from  the  situation  caused  by  the  Ruhr  occupa¬ 
tion  now  matched  the  French  need  for  reparation  payments. 

The  Dawes  Plan 

For  a  month  after  the  German  abandonment  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance  the  situation  was  allowed  to  drift.  Poincare,  perhaps  because 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do  next,  did  nothing.  On  October  24,  in 
a  note  to  the  Reparation  Commission,  Germany  declared  her  will¬ 
ingness  in  principle  to  resume  payments  under  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  requested  an  examination  of  her  capacity  to  pay.  The 
Reparation  Commission  thereupon  decided  to  appoint  two  com¬ 
mittees  of  experts,  one  to  consider  the  means  of  balancing  the  Ger¬ 
man  budget  and  stabilizing  the  German  currency,  the  other  to  con¬ 
sider  the  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  capital  which  had  been 
exported  from  Germany  and  the  means  of  bringing  it  back.  In  this 
non-political  investigation  the  United  States  government  consented 
to  the  participation  of  American  experts. 

The  First  Committee  of  Experts,  headed  by  Charles  G.  Dawes 
of  the  United  States,  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Dawes  Committee.” 
It  included  two  representatives  each  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  and  began  its  work  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1924.  The  Second  Committee  of  Experts  was  headed  by 
Reginald  McKenna  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  one  representative 
each  from  the  above-mentioned  countries.  On  April  9  the  two  com¬ 
mittees  simultaneously  submitted  their  reports  to  the  Reparation 
Commission.  The  Second  Committee’s  report,  being  shorter  and  less 
important,  may  be  summarized  briefly.  It  estimated  that  the  total 
amount  of  German  capital  abroad  at  the  end  of  1923  was  probably 
about  $1,687,500,000,  and  that  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  held 
in  Germany  was  about  $300,000,000.  It  stated  that  the  return  of  the 
capital  could  be  hastened  by  permanently  stopping  German  inflation 
and  in  general  by  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
First  Committee. 

The  task  originally  assigned  to  the  First  or  “Dawes”  Committee 
was  to  recommend  ways  and  means  of  balancing  the  German  budget 
and  stabilizing  the  German  currency.  But  the  committee  stated 
that  unless  the  amount  of  reparation  which  was  to  be  contributed 
from  the  ordinary  budget  resources  was  known,  financial  and  cur¬ 
rency  stability  could  not  be  insured.  It  thus  cleared  the  way  for 
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recommendations  in  regard  to  German  payments  of  reparation.  The 
committee  went  on  the  assumption  that  since  the  creditors  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  paying  taxes  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  “so  also  must 
Germany  be  encouraged  to  pay  taxes  ...  to  the  limit  of  her  ca¬ 
pacity.”  Moreover,  Germany  was  in  a  position  to  pay  reparation. 

.  .  .  Germany  is  strong.  She  has  a  growing  and  industrious  population, 
great  technical  skill,  and  rich  material  resources;  the  development  of  her 
agriculture  is  on  progressive  lines;  she  is  eminent  in  industrial  science. 
Ever  since  1919  the  country  has  spared  no  expense  to  improve  its  plant 
and  equipment — particularly  its  railway  system,  its  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  communication,  and  its  harbors  and  canals.  The  German  industry 
has  constructed  an  entirely  modern  plant  which  can  produce  a  much 
greater  output  than  before  the  war.  Germany  is  therefore  well  equipped 
with  resources  and  the  means  to  exploit  them.  When  the  present  credit 
shortage  has  been  overcome  she  will  be  able  to  resume  a  favored  position 
in  world  competition.  Without  undue  optimism,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
Germany’s  production  will  enable  her  to  satisfy  her  own  requirements 
and  raise  the  amounts  contemplated  in  the  Plan  for  reparation  obligations. 

In  other  words,  Germany  had  all  the  factors  necessary  for  a  pros¬ 
perous  future,  the  only  thing  which  she  really  lacked  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  being  credit,  and  the  committee  had  a  scheme  for  providing 
this. 

In  brief,  the  Dawes  Report  embodied  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions:  (1)  the  Ruhr  should  be  evacuated;  (2)  Germany  should 
pledge  certain  revenues  as  security  for  payment  of  reparation,  the 
standard  annuities  to  be  paid  from  railway  bonds  and  a  transport 
tax,  from  industrial  debentures,  from  the  ordinary  budget;12  (3)  the 

12  The  committee  made  very  definite  recommendations  regarding  the  sources  from 
which  reparation  payments  were  to  come.  In  the  first  place,  the  33,000  miles  of  state- 
owned  German  railways — valued  conservatively  at  $6,500,000,000  and  practically  free 
from  debt— were  to  be  subject  to  a  first-mortgage  bond  issue  of  $2,750,000,000.  This 
at  six  per  cent  would  yield  annually  $165,000,000  for  reparation  payments.  A  trans¬ 
port  tax  upon  the  railways  was  to  yield  an  additional  $72,000,000  annually.  In  the 
second  place,  the  industries  of  Germany — which  were  valued  at  approximately 
$8,000,000,000  and  were  likewise  practically  debt-free,  thanks  to  the  inflation  of  the 
currency — were  to  assume  a  blanket  mortgage  of  $1,250,000,000.  This  would  provide 
another  annual  payment  of  $75,000,000.  In  the  third  place,  certain  specific  revenues — 
customs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  beer,  and  sugar — were  to  be  assigned  to  Germany’s  creditors 
as  a  pledge  for  $312,500,000  annually.  All  revenues  from  these  latter  sources  were  to 
pass  directly  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  general  for  reparation  payments  who,  after 
deducting  the  above  amount,  would  surrender  the  balance  to  the  German  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  estimated  that  these  assigned  revenues  would  yield  between  $425,000,000 
and  $535,000,000  annually  when  the  plan  came  fully  into  effect. 
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annual  reparation  payments  should  start  at  $250,000,000,  and  rise 
gradually  over  a  four-year  period  to  a  normal  figure  of  $625,000,000; 
(4)  future  payments  should  be  increased  or  decreased  according  to  an 
“index  of  prosperity”;  (5)  a  foreign  loan  of  $200,000,000  should  be 
made  as  a  foundation  for  Germany’s  fiscal  system;  (6)  a  central  bank 
should  be  established  with  a  fifty-year  monopoly  for  the  issue  of 
paper  money,  subject  to  the  control  of  an  international  board  of 
seven  Germans  and  seven  foreigners. 

The  Dawes  Report  closed  with  the  admonition  that  there  must 
not  “be  undue  delay  in  giving  execution  to  the  Plan.  It  can  work 
only  when  Germany’s  economic  sovereignty  is  restored.  Its  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  proportionately  postponed  if  there  is  a  delay  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  restoration.”  Two  days  after  receiving  the  report,  the  Rep¬ 
aration  Commission  notified  Germany  that  it  considered  the  report 
as  a  practical  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  reparation  problem.  Five 
days  later  Germany  gave  her  full  consent.  On  April  24  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Belgium,  and  Italy  gave  their  consent,  but  Poincare  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  dilatory.  The  French  elections  of  May  n,  however, 
caused  the  downfall  of  Poincare  and  brought  in  Herriot,  who  was 
conciliatory  in  spirit. 

In  July  a  conference  of  the  Allies,  with  American  representa¬ 
tives  participating  unofficially,  was  opened  in  London  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drafting  a  protocol  to  put  the  Dawes  Plan  into  effect.  The 
conference  came  near  being  wrecked  when  the  Anglo-American 
bankers  insisted  that  France  must  surrender  once  and  for  all  her 
claim  for  independent  sanctions  in  the  way  of  military  measures 
and  the  like.  France  at  first  stubbornly  refused,  but  finally  agreed 
that  default  should  be  declared  only  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Reparation  Commission,  the  United  States  participating.  Further¬ 
more,  the  nature  of  the  sanctions  and  the  method  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  determined  by  a  conference  of  the  Allies.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  independent  French  action  in  respect  to  reparation  procedure 
was  thus  removed.  On  August  30,  1924,  the  protocol  embodying  the 
acceptance  of  the  plan  by  the  various  governments  and  the  Repa¬ 
ration  Commission  was  signed  in  London.  On  September  1  the 
plan  began  to  operate;  on  July  31,  1925,  the  last  French  and  Belgian 
soldiers  left  the  Ruhr. 

During  the  four  transitional  years  from  September,  1924,  to 
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September,  1928,  Germany  made  her  reparation  payments  fully 
and  regularly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Dawes  Plan. 
During  this  period  about  $1,350,000,000  was  collected  for  reparation, 
and  practically  all  of  it  was  either  successfully  transferred  to  the 
Allies  or  spent  for  their  account  in  Germany.  This  was  accomplished 
without  any  noticeable  strain  on  the  Dawes  machinery  or  upon  the 
external  value  of  the  German  reichsmark.13  With  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  year  the  first  standard  annual  payment  of  $625,000,000 
began,  the  experts  having  assumed  that  by  this  time  the  financial 
and  economic  situation  in  Germany  would  have  become  normal. 


The  Young  Plan 

The  Dawes  Report  had  limited  itself  merely  to  pointing  out  the 
amount  which  Germany  could  pay  annually  over  a  period  of  years. 
It  had  said  nothing  about  how  long  she  should  pay  nor  what  the 
total  should  be.  This  now  became  the  burning  question.  So  far  as 
Germany  was  concerned,  she  was  still  legally  bound  to  pay  $33,- 
000,000,000  by  the  agreement  which  she  had  been  forced  to  accept 
in  May,  1921.  But  no  one  longer  considered  it  possible  to  exact  any 
such  amount,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  still  no  real  final  de¬ 
termination  of  Germany’s  reparation  liabilities  left  an  element  of 
uncertainty  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  States  concerned.  It  became  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that,  as  the  American  delegates  had  earlier  argued 
at  the  peace  conference,  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  both 
creditors  and  debtor  to  know  the  exact  amount  to  be  paid.  The  next 
step  in  the  reparation  problem,  therefore,  was  to  reach  some  new 
decision  either  as  to  a  revised  total  which  Germany  must  pay  or 
as  to  the  specific  number  of  years  over  which  the  Dawes  Plan  was 
to  operate. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  September,  1928,  conferences  were  held  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  which  led  to  an  agreement  on  the  opening  of  official  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  a  complete  and  final  settlement  of  the  reparation 

13  During  these  years,  although  not  generally  recognized  at  the  time,  Germany  was 
enabled  to  make  her  reparation  payments  largely  because  huge  sums  were  being 
loaned  to  German  interests  by  foreign  bankers,  chiefly  American. 
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problem.  For  this  purpose  the  powers  further  agreed  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  committee  of  financial  experts  to  be  nominated  by  the 
six  governments.  Later  it  was  decided  that  experts  from  the  United 
States  also  should  be  asked  to  participate. 

A  new  committee  of  experts  was  accordingly  appointed  which 
included  in  its  personnel  some  of  the  best  financial  brains  of  the 
nations  concerned.  Six  of  its  members  had  been  on  the  original 
Dawes  Committee.  Beginning  on  February  11,  1929,  sessions  of  the 
committee  were  held  in  Paris  under  the  chairmanship  of  Owen  D. 
Young,  one  of  the  American  delegates,  who  had  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  drafting  of  the  Dawes  Plan.  As  in  the  latter 
case,  the  committee  soon  became  known  from  its  chairman  as  the 
“Young  Committee.”  The  personnel  was  such  that  its  decisions  were 
expected  to  be  in  essence  an  international  bankers’  settlement. 

The  committee’s  task,  however,  was  not  simply  economic.  If  it 
were  to  succeed,  it  had  to  draft  a  report  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  governments  involved,  to  their  parliaments,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  to  general  public  opinion.  Naturally  the  creditor  States 
desired  to  obtain  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  from  Germany, 
while  the  latter  sought  to  have  her  payments  reduced  below  the 
Dawes  Committee’s  figures.  More  specifically,  France  desired  such 
a  settlement  as  would  permit  the  early  mobilization  of  some  part  of 
the  reparation  debt;  Great  Britain  wished  to  have  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  of  deliveries  in  kind  abolished  or  greatly  limited;  Germany 
sought  the  appointment  of  some  sort  of  non-political  committee  to 
function  in  case  she  should  encounter  difficult  periods  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparation.  Most  of  the  bankers  desired  to  substitute  some 
non-political  authority  to  receive  and  distribute  the  reparation  an¬ 
nuities  in  place  of  the  machinery  of  control  of  the  Agent  General’s 
Committee.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  final  solution  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

General  agreement  was  reached  on  various  points  until  in  April 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  amount  which  Germany  must  pay 
had  to  be  faced.  The  creditor  States,  after  much  negotiation  and 
compromise  among  themselves,  finally  agreed  upon  a  settlement 
which  contemplated  payments  by  Germany  over  a  period  of  fifty- 
eight  years,  and  which,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  Allied 
war-debt  payments  to  the  United  States,  would  leave  a  total  of 
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about  $2,500,000,000  for  restoration  work.  A  crisis  was  precipitated 
when  Hjalmar  Schacht,  president  of  the  German  Reichsbank  and 
Germany’s  ranking  delegate  on  the  committee,  immediately  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  not  accept  these  figures.  He  proposed  an 
amount  which,  while  sufficient  to  cover  the  Allied  debts  to  the 
United  States,  the  service  on  the  Dawes  Loan,  and  the  cost  of  the 
American  army  of  occupation,  would  provide  practically  nothing 
for  the  expenses  of  restoration.  Schacht  stated  that  he  would  accept 
no  change  in  his  figures  unless  Germany  could  be  shown  how  to 
increase  her  capacity  to  pay,  and  it  appeared  at  the  time  that  the 
conference  had  failed. 

The  French  press  characterized  the  German  proposal  as  ludi¬ 
crous,  and  in  general  the  Allied  press  put  the  blame  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  failure  of  the  conference  on  the  German  government  and 
people.  Schacht  was  denounced  for  his  “surprising  and  arrogant 
tactics.”  Although  the  latter’s  statement  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
ultimatum,  he  later  denied  that  it  had  been  made  in  that  spirit, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  finally  able  to  work  out  a 
compromise.  On  June  7,  after  nearly  four  months  of  struggle 
and  compromise,  what  has  been  characterized  by  one  of  its  partici¬ 
pants  as  “the  grimmest  conference  on  record,”  came  to  a  close  with 
the  signing  of  the  final  report. 

On  the  difficult  and  controversial  problem  of  German  annuities 
the  Young  Plan  provided  for  thirty-seven  payments  averaging  $512,- 
500,000,  to  be  followed  by  twenty-two  further  payments  averaging 
$39i,25o,ooo.14  Of  each  annuity  $165,000,000  was  to  be  uncondi¬ 
tional,  that  is,  payable  without  any  right  of  postponement  of  any 
kind;  and  of  this  amount  $125,000,000  was  assigned  to  France  in 
order  to  allow  her  to  mobilize  a  substantial  part  of  her  share  in 
the  total  settlement.  The  amount  which  each  of  the  creditor  gov¬ 
ernments  should  receive  during  the  first  thirty-seven-year  period 


14  The  experts  recommended  that  the  annuities  during  the  first  thirty-seven  years 
should  be  derived  from  two  sources:  the  German  Railway  Company  and  the  budget 
of  the  republic.  As  its  share  in  the  annuity  the  railway  company  would  pay  a  direct 
tax  to  the  German  government  of  $165,000,000.  The  railway  bonds  imposed  by  the 
Dawes  Plan  would  be  abolished,  together  with  the  attendant  circumstance  of  foreign 
participation  in  the  management  of  the  railway.  The  industrial  debentures  imposed  by 
the  Dawes  Plan  would  likewise  be  abolished,  the  contribution  formerly  made  to  the 
annuity  from  this  source  being  transferred  to  the  budget  of  the  republic.  After  the 
thirty-seventh  year  the  whole  annuity  would  come  from  the  German  budget. 
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was  agreed  upon,  Great  Britain  being  assigned  an  amount  slightly 
less  than  her  share  under  the  earlier  agreement.15 

On  the  ground  that  the  system  of  deliveries  in  kind  had  come  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  Germany  and  that 
its  immediate  cessation  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  Germany 
or  of  the  creditor  powers,  the  plan  provided  for  the  continuance  of 
the  system  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  amounts  to  be  absorbed 
in  this  way  by  the  creditor  powers  were  to  range  from  $187,500,000 
in  the  first  year  down  to  $75,000,000  in  the  tenth  year.  Actually, 
the  payments  in  kind  were  reduced  to  approximately  half  of  what 
they  were  under  the  Dawes  Plan. 

The  Dawes  Plan  began  the  process  of  removing  the  reparation 
problem  from  the  political  to  the  financial  sphere;  the  Young  Plan 
carried  the  process  still  further  by  the  creation  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements.  This  institution  was  to  perform  the  bank¬ 
ing  functions  necessary  in  the  sequence  between  the  initial  payment 
of  the  annuities  and  the  final  distribution  of  the  funds.  It  would 
take  over  such  functions  of  the  existing  agencies  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  would  perform  the  whole  work  of  external  administration 
such  as  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  payments  and  the  commer¬ 
cialization  of  those  parts  of  the  annuities  which  were  susceptible  of 
being  commercialized. 

The  organization  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  would 
be  outside  the  field  of  political  influences,  and  its  powers  and  facili¬ 
ties  would  be  sufficiently  broad  to  enable  it  to  deal  freely  and 
promptly  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  settlement  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  obligations.  It  would  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  to  provide  an  elastic  element  between  the  payments  to  be 
made  by  Germany  and  their  realization.  The  creditor  governments, 


15  The  annuities  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  creditor  powers  throughout  the 
first  thirty-seven  years  in  annual  amounts  averaging  for  the  period  as  follows: 


France  . 

British  Empire  . 

Italy  . 

.  53,425,000 

Belgium  . 

Rumania  . 

Yugoslavia  . 

Greece  . 

Portugal  . 

Japan  . 

Poland  . 

The  United  States  . 

.  16,525,000 
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therefore,  would  have  the  assurance  that  the  effects  of  economic 
changes  on  the  flow  of  payments  would  be  minimized,  while  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  the  possibility  of  assistance  during  temporarily 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  bank  should  deal  with  the  question  of 
postponement  of  the  conditional  annuities  if  raised  at  any  time  by 
the  German  government. 

The  control  of  the  management  of  the  bank  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  banks  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  rep¬ 
aration  settlement,  including  Germany.  The  governor  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  bank  of  each  of  the  seven  countries  represented  in  the  Young 
Committee,  or  his  nominee,  would  be  entitled  to  be  a  director  of 
the  bank  ex  officio.  Each  of  these  governors  might  also  appoint  one 
director  from  his  own  country.  These  directors  should  elect  not 
more  than  nine  additional  directors  from  lists  furnished  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  central  banks  of  the  other  countries  participating  in 
the  reparation  settlement.  Obviously  the  reparation  problem  was 
lifted  out  of  the  political  sphere,  and  the  former  political  method  of 
handling  what  was  purely  an  economic  problem  now  became  ob¬ 
solete. 

In  contrast  with  the  Dawes  Plan,  the  Young  Plan  definitely  fixed 
the  number  and  the  amounts  of  the  annuities  necessary  for  a  final 
settlement.  It  removed  the  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  operation 
of  the  index  of  prosperity.  It  further  abolished  the  system  of  external 
controls,  gave  Germany  full  financial  autonomy,  and  left  to  her 
the  obligation  of  facing  her  engagements  on  her  own  responsibility. 
The  system  of  deliveries  in  kind  was  greatly  limited,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  annuities  were  to  be  paid  in  a  form  lending  them¬ 
selves  to  mobilization.  Finally,  the  whole  scheme  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  purely  financial  institution  in  the  management  of  which 
Germany  was  to  have  an  appropriate  part. 

Germany’s  payments,  moreover,  were  fixed  in  relation  to  the  sums 
owed  by  the  Allied  countries  in  war  debts,  and  the  de  facto  rela¬ 
tionship  between  war  debts  and  reparation  was  clearly  recognized. 
If  any  of  the  creditor  powers  received  any  relief  in  its  payments  of 
war  debts,  during  the  first  thirty-seven  years  Germany  should  benefit 
two-thirds,  and  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  the  whole  relief 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  Germany’s  liabilities.  Thus  was 
destroyed  the  fiction  that  the  problems  of  war  debts  and  reparation 
were  unconnected.  Furthermore,  Germany  was  relieved  of  respon- 
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sibility  for  the  costs  of  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1929. 

The  Young  Plan  was,  in  general,  well  received.  The  experts 
were  of  course  acting  independently  of  their  governments,  and  their 
decisions  had  to  be  approved  by  the  governments  concerned.  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ratification  of  the  plan  a  diplomatic 
conference  met  at  The  Hague  in  August.  The  conference  came 
near  being  wrecked  at  the  very  outset  when  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Snowden,  ranking  British  delegate,  bitterly  attacked  the 
Young  Plan  and  demanded  its  revision  in  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  The  latter’s  share  in  the  reparation  payments,  he  declared, 
must  be  restored  to  that  agreed  upon  in  1920,  her  share  in  the  un¬ 
conditional  annuities  must  be  increased  from  the  negligible  amount 
fixed  in  the  Young  Plan  to  an  amount  proportional  to  the  earlier  per¬ 
centages,  and  further  restrictions  must  be  placed  upon  German  deliv¬ 
eries  in  kind.  Most  of  the  delegates  of  the  powers  present  vigorously 
opposed  any  revision  of  the  Young  Plan,  so  that  a  crisis  resulted. 
For  three  weeks  the  conference  remained  virtually  deadlocked.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  August  28  an  agreement  was 
finally  reached,  so  that  the  Young  Plan  was  saved. 

Great  Britain  secured  a  large  part  of  what  Snowden  had  de¬ 
manded.  By  various  arrangements  it  was  provided  that  she  should 
receive  annually  $10,000,000  more  than  stipulated  in  the  Young 
Plan,  and  that  her  share  of  the  unconditional  annuity  should  be 
increased  to  $24,000,000.  It  was  further  specifically  agreed  that  Ger¬ 
man  deliveries  in  kind  should  in  no  case  continue  for  more  than 
ten  years.  The  Young  Plan  as  a  whole  stood,  however;  the  con¬ 
cessions  to  Great  Britain  were  made  without  altering  its  framework. 

The  question  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  was  also  settled 
at  The  Hague  Conference.  Stresemann  in  the  beginning  demanded 
that  the  evacuation  should  be  completed  within  three  months  after 
the  Young  Plan  went  into  effect,  and  that  the  costs  of  occupation 
after  September  1,  1929,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  evacuation  should 
be  borne  by  the  occupying  powers.  A  compromise  eventually  re¬ 
sulted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  evacuation  should  begin  on  September 
15,  1929,  and  be  completed  by  June  30,  1930,  that  the  costs  of  evacua¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  by  Germany,  but  that  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
costs  of  occupation  after  September  1  should  be  paid  by  Germany. 

The  Hague  Conference  adjourned  on  August  31,  but  in  order  to 
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adjust  other  difficulties  which  arose  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  second 
session  in  the  following  January.  In  the  end,  the  new  schedule  of 
payments  superseding  those  under  the  Dawes  Plan  was  made  retro¬ 
active  as  from  September  1,  1929,  and,  to  satisfy  the  French,  the 
idea  of  sanctions  was  revived  by  an  agreement  which  restored  to 
the  Allied  Powers  “full  liberty  of  action”  if  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  should  declare  Germany  in  willful  default. 
The  Final  Act  was  signed  by  the  delegates  on  January  20,  1930, 
and  during  the  first  part  of  1930  it  was  ratified  by  the  various  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  Germany,  despite  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Schacht,  who 
in  protest  resigned  as  head  of  the  Reichsbank,  and  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Hugenberg,  head  of  the  German  Nationalist  party,  who  forced  a 
plebiscite  on  the  question,  the  necessary  laws  were  promulgated. 
The  Young  Plan,  therefore,  became  effective  in  1930,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  last  Allied  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Rhine¬ 
land.  With  the  Allies  and  Germany  at  last  in  agreement  regarding 
the  number  and  amounts  of  the  latter’s  future  reparation  payments, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  settlement  was  “complete  and  final,”  and  that 
at  last  the  tortuous  problem  of  reparation  had  been  successfully 
solved. 


Economic  Depression  and  Moratorium 

In  1929  the  financial  experts  meeting  in  Paris  had  based  their 
scheme  for  reparation  payments  on  the  assumption  that  world  trade 
would  expand  both  in  volume  and  in  value.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Young 
Plan  there  came  an  economic  depression  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
bringing  in  its  train  a  drastic  shrinking  in  the  volume  of  world  trade, 
and  a  rapid  and  steady  fall  in  commodity  prices. 

The  causes  assigned  for  the  depression  were  about  as  varied  as 
the  interests  and  outlooks  of  those  who  examined  the  situation.  By 
many  the  inadequacy  of  the  world’s  relatively  small  supply  of  gold 
as  a  basis  for  national  and  international  exchange  was  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  catastrophic  decline  in  the  price  of  commodities.  By 
others  the  blame  was  placed  upon  the  oversupply  and  consequently 
decreasing  value  of  silver.  This  development,  it  was  asserted,  greatly 
lessened  the  purchasing  power  of,  and  therefore  the  international 
trade  with,  those  countries — particularly  China  and  India — which 
were  on  a  silver  basis.  A  world-wide  surplus  of  agricultural  products, 
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it  was  further  pointed  out,  inevitably  brought  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  these  commodities  and  therefore  diminished  the  farmers’  ability  to 
purchase  manufactured  goods;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  post-war 
revolution  in  industry  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machines 
decreased  the  man-power  needed  in  certain  types  of  manufacturing 
and  so  through  unemployment  brought  a  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  proletariat.  The  new  machinery,  on  the  other  hand, 
vastly  increased  the  output  of  manufactured  goods,  so  that  inevitably 
there  came  an  overproduction  and  the  closing  down  of  factories, 
with  further  loss  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
dismissed.  Extreme  nationalism,  with  its  erection  of  high  protective 
tariffs  and  its  resultant  interference  with  the  flow  of  international 
trade,  also  came  in  for  bitter  criticism.  But  whatever  were  the  causes 
of  the  depression,  the  year  1930  witnessed  a  marked  slowing  down 
of  industry  and  an  alarming  increase  in  unemployment. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  problem  of  European  depression  on  broad 
lines,  Aristide  Briand,  French  foreign  minister,  brought  before  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  September,  1930,  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  European  federal  union,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  closer  economic  cooperation.  At  first  received  with  some 
degree  of  favor,  it  met  ultimately  with  considerable  opposition  from 
various  national  interests — both  political  and  economic.  Although  the 
benefits  of  a  European  customs  union  were  generally  admitted,  it 
was  found  that  strong  national  prejudices  made  such  a  step  at  that 
time  practically  impossible.  In  March,  1931,  the  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  governments,  in  turn,  attempted  to  create  a  customs  union  on 
a  smaller  scale  between  their  two  States,16  but  France,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Poland,  and  Italy  professed  to  see  in  the  agreement  a  step 
toward  the  forbidden  union  of  the  two  republics,  and  their  opposi¬ 
tion  blocked  the  plan. 

In  1931  the  continued  economic  depression  at  last  brought  the 
financial  collapse  of  certain  countries  of  Europe  which  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  products  at  prices  that  would 
enable  them  to  meet  their  international  obligations.  The  latter  were 
of  three  types:  (1)  payments  on  reparation  and  war  debts,  (2)  pay¬ 
ments  of  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  huge  long-term  loans 
which  had  been  made  for  rehabilitation  work,  (3)  repayments  of 
short-term  credits  which  had  been  lavishly  advanced  by  American 

16  See  pp.  604-5. 
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and  British  banks  in  order  that  Europe  might  be  able  to  continue 
her  importation  of  commodities  from  their  countries. 

From  1924  to  1929  Germany  had  been  enabled  to  make  her 
reparation  payments  largely  because  she  had  been  advanced  huge 
sums  from  abroad,  chiefly  by  American  bankers.  The  Allies,  having 
received  reparation  payments  from  Germany,  had  in  turn  also  been 
able  to  meet  their  war-debt  payments  to  the  United  States.  In  1929, 
however,  the  sources  of  these  foreign  loans  had  begun  to  dry  up,17 
and  Germany  had  been  forced  to  resort  to  short-term  loans  and  to 
her  own  budget  in  order  to  meet  her  international  obligations.  Dur- 
ing  1930-31,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  government  to 
curtail  expenditures  and  increase  receipts,  the  German  budget  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  unbalanced,  and  another  financial  debacle 
seemed  imminent. 

The  incident  which  precipitated  the  financial  crisis  in  central 
Europe  came  from  Austria,  where  in  June,  1931,  the  Creditanstalt, 
by  far  the  largest  private  bank  in  the  republic,  came  to  the  verge  of 
collapse  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  the  Austrian  government.  To  assist 
the  bank  the  Austrian  Parliament  authorized  the  raising  of  a  loan 
of  $21,000,000.  French  bankers  refused  to  grant  further  credits  to 
Austria  except  on  terms  which  were  politically  unacceptable,  and  the 
latter  finally  borrowed  the  money  from  the  Bank  of  England  as  a 
short-term  loan  renewable  at  seven-day  intervals.  The  difficulties  of 
the  Creditanstalt  shook  foreign  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  central 
Europe  as  a  whole,  and  reacted  on  Germany,  where  a  banking 
crisis  was  already  developing,  largely  because  American  bankers 
were  recalling  their  short-term  credits.18  Once  again  Germany 
seemed  to  face  national  bankruptcy. 

To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  to  the 
world,  President  Hoover  on  June  20,  1931,  proposed  a  suspension 
of  all  payments  on  reparation  and  intergovernmental  debts  for  one 
year  beginning  July  1.  The  French  government  was  at  first  re¬ 
luctant  to  accept  this  proposal,  concerning  which  it  had  not  been 
consulted,  and  as  a  result  of  which  the  French  budget  would  incur 
a  considerable  loss.  Furthermore,  the  French  desired  that  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Young  Plan,  “freely  accepted  and  recently  signed,” 

17  Partly  because  surplus  capital  in  the  United  States  was  being  devoted  to  specu¬ 
lation. 

18  In  July,  1931,  the  short-term  credits  of  Germany  totaled  approximately 
$3,000,000,000. 
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should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  resumption  of  payments  at  the 
close  of  the  year  of  moratorium  should  be  guaranteed.  Eventually 
as  concessions  to  France,  it  was  stipulated  that:  (1)  Germany  should 
use  the  money  freed  by  the  moratorium  not  for  military  preparations 
but  “for  exclusively  economic  purposes”;  (2)  Germany  should  ob¬ 
serve  the  provisions  of  the  Young  Plan  to  the  extent  of  paying  her 
unconditional  annuity  to  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements, 
which  in  turn  was  to  restore  the  money  to  Germany  by  reinvesting 
the  entire  sum  in  government-guaranteed  German  railway  bonds; 
(3)  all  suspended  payments  were  to  be  subject  to  interest,  payable 
in  ten  annual  installments  beginning  July  1,  1933. 

The  situation  in  Germany,  nevertheless,  grew  worse  in  July  with 
the  continued  calling  of  short-term  loans  and  the  export  of  capital. 
Germans  themselves,  withdrawing  money  to  hoard  or  to  transfer 
abroad,  precipitated  a  further  crisis  when  on  July  13  the  Darm- 
stadter  and  National  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  financial  institutions  in 
Germany,  was  forced  to  close  its  doors.  This  in  turn  evoked  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  decree  temporarily  closing  all  banks  and  stock  exchanges. 
To  consider  the  German  situation  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  Germany 
met  in  London  for  financial  “conversations.”  On  July  23  this  seven- 
power  conference  recommended  that  a  concerted  efJort  should  be 
made  to  maintain  the  volume  of  credits  already  extended  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  should  create 
a  committee  on  the  supply  of  longer-term  credits. 

In  August,  accordingly,  a  committee,  headed  by  the  American 
banker,  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  was  convened  by  the  Bank  for  Inter¬ 
national  Settlements  to  study  the  German  situation.  This  committee 
recommended  that  the  existing  short-term  loans  should  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  its  recommendation  was  at  once 
adopted  by  Germany’s  creditors,  who  negotiated  a  “Standstill  Agree¬ 
ment”  extending  until  February  29,  1932,  all  short-term  credits.19 
This  “freezing”  of  short-term  loans  in  turn  reacted  disastrously  on 
Great  Britain,  whose  bankers  were  fatally  handicapped  by  their  in¬ 
ability  to  recall  the  short-term  credits  which  they  had  advanced  to 
Germany.  During  August  and  September  gold  was  rapidly  with- 

19  In  February,  1932,  and  yearly  thereafter  through  1936,  the  “Standstill  Agree¬ 
ment”  was  extended.  By  1936  the  short-term  credits  had  been  reduced,  however,  to 
less  than  $500,000,000. 
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drawn  from  London,  particularly  by  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Swiss 
bankers  who  feared  that  British  banks  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
their  obligations,  and  that  the  British  government  might  even  be 
forced  to  abandon  the  gold  standard.  On  September  21  continued 
withdrawals  finally  forced  Great  Britain  to  go  off  the  gold  standard, 
a  step  in  which  she  was  soon  followed  by  many  other  countries  both 
in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 

World  economic  conditions  in  general  and  German  conditions  in 
particular  soon  convinced  the  German  government  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resume  reparation  payments  at  the  end  of  the  Hoover 
moratorium.  In  November,  1931,  therefore,  availing  itself  of  a 
provision  of  the  Young  Plan,  it  requested  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  to  convene  a  special  advisory  committee  of  financial  ex¬ 
perts  to  investigate  Germany’s  capacity  to  resume  reparation  pay¬ 
ments  in  July,  1932.  This  committee  on  December  23  reported  that 
Germany  would  be  justified  in  declaring  that  she  would  not  be  able, 
in  the  year  beginning  in  July,  1932,  to  transfer  the  conditional  part 
of  the  reparation  annuity.  The  committee  also  took  occasion  to 
point  out  that  a  prompt  adjustment  of  all  intergovernmental  debts 
to  the  existing  situation  of  the  world  20  was  the  only  lasting  step 
capable  of  reestablishing  economic  stability  and  real  peace. 

The  Lausanne  Agreement 

On  June  16,  1932,  a  reparation  conference  once  more  convened 
— this  time  at  Lausanne — to  decide  upon  “a  lasting  settlement”  of 
the  questions  raised  in  the  report  of  the  most  recent  committee  of 
financial  experts,  and  to  consider  measures  necessary  to  solve  the 
other  economic  and  financial  difficulties  which,  it  was  felt,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  and  might  prolong  the  existing  world  crisis.  So  far  as 
the  reparation  problem  was  concerned,  Germany  of  course  sought 
to  secure  the  complete  cancellation  of  all  reparation  payments. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  have  the  Young  Plan  formally 
continued  but  with  the  payments  specified  therein  greatly  reduced. 
In  the  end  an  agreement  was  reached  (July  9)  that  the  reparation 
payments  stipulated  in  the  Young  Plan  should  be  set  aside  and  re¬ 
placed  by  an  obligation  upon  Germany  to  pay  into  a  general  fund 
for  European  reconstruction  the  sum  of  $750,000,000.  To  meet  this 

20  The  tremendous  fall  in  commodity  prices  had  obviously  greatly  increased  the 
burden  of  all  intergovernmental  payments. 
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obligation,  the  German  government  was  to  deliver  to  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  bonds  to  that  amount.  These  bonds  were 
to  be  held  by  the  bank  for  three  years,  after  which  they  might  under 
certain  restrictions  be  placed  on  the  market.  Such  bonds  as  the 
bank  had  been  unable  to  negotiate  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  how¬ 
ever,  were  to  be  canceled.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  was 
to  be  paid  only  on  those  bonds  which  were  negotiated  and  only 
from  the  date  of  their  negotiation. 

The  Lausanne  agreement  constituted  one  more  recession  in  the 
series  of  ever-diminishing  demands  upon  Germany  for  reparation. 
An  Allied  demand  in  1921  that  Germany  assume  an  obligation  to 
pay  $56,500,000,000  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission’s  decision  that  the  total  figure  should  be  $33,000,- 
000,000.  This  stood  legally  as  Germany’s  obligation  until  the  Young 
Plan  reduced  it  to  an  amount  which  was  equivalent  to  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  approximately  $9,000,000,000.  Two  years  later  came  the 
Hoover  moratorium,  and  then  in  July,  1932,  the  Lausanne  agree¬ 
ment  drastically  revised  Germany’s  obligations  to  a  total  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  only  $750,000,000,  with  the  possibility  that  even  this  amount 
might  never  be  paid.21 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  reparation  problem  was 
finally  solved  at  Lausanne,  for  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Lau¬ 
sanne  treaty  was  signed,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium 
came  to  another  agreement.  By  this  so-called  “gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ment”  these  powers  undertook  not  to  ratify  the  Lausanne  treaty  un¬ 
til  a  satisfactory  settlement  had  been  reached  between  them  and  their 
own  creditors.  If  such  settlements  were  not  obtained,  the  agreement 
with  Germany  was  not  to  be  ratified  and  Germany’s  position  in 
regard  to  reparation  would  be  legally  that  which  existed  before  the 
Hoover  moratorium.  An  effort  was  thus  once  more  made  to  link 
the  reparation  question  with  the  problem  of  Inter-Allied  war  debts, 
and  to  make  the  final  solution  of  the  reparation  problem  rest  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  either  to  cancel  or  to  reduce  the 
debts  due  it  from  the  former  Allies. 

21  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  a  World  Monetary 
and  Economic  Conference  convened  in  London  in  June,  1933.  From  the  outset,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  nations  differed  regarding  the  steps  necessary  to  economic  recovery.  As 
the  discussions  proceeded  it  became  clear  that  the  settlement  of  the  currency  question 
was  a  prerequisite  for  agreement  on  other  matters.  When  the  United  States  declined  to 
agree  upon  currency  stabilization  at  that  time,  the  conference  came  to  an  end  without 
taking  any  notable  step  toward  the  ending  of  the  world  economic  depression. 
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The  Problem  of  Inter-Allied  War  Debts 

The  Inter-Allied  war  debts,  which  for  some  years  had  disturbed 
both  Europe  and  America,  were  a  legacy  of  the  World  War.  Before 
the  United  States  entered  the  conflict,  Great  Britain,  as  the  wealthiest 
of  the  Allies,  had  advanced  some  billions  of  dollars  in  loans  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  France,  Italy,  and  the  lesser  powers.  After  the  United  States 
became  a  belligerent,  one  of  the  first  moves  of  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  loaning  of  money  to  the 
Allies.  In  consequence  of  this  act,  approximately  $10,338,000,000 
was  advanced  to  the  Allied  governments  in  return  for  their  demand 
notes  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  the  British  proposed  a  general  can¬ 
cellation  of  all  Inter-Allied  debts;  that  is,  Great  Britain  was  willing 
to  cancel  the  amounts  owed  her  by  the  Allies  if  the  United  States 
would  do  the  same.  President  Wilson  declined  this  proposal,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  American  attitude  during  the  succeeding  decade  was 
later  succinctly  summed  up  by  President  Coolidge  when  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Allies  had  “hired  the  money,”  and  that  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  repay  it  with  interest.  Early  in  1922,  therefore, 
Congress  created  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission,  and 
this  step  was  followed  by  the  official  request  of  the  United  States 
government  that  all  its  debtors  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  fund¬ 
ing  their  debts. 

The  British  attitude  was  again  shown  in  the  so-called  “Balfour 
Note”  of  August  1,  1922.  In  that  note  the  British  government  de¬ 
clared  that,  although  it  still  favored  a  general  cancellation  of  both 
war  debts  and  reparation  claims,  it  was  forced  to  adopt  a  different 
policy  by  the  stand  of  the  United  States.  The  British  government, 
according  to  the  note,  would  seek  to  collect  from  its  debtors  only 
such  sums  as  would  in  their  aggregate  equal  the  amount  which 
Great  Britain  must  pay  to  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  if  the 
United  States  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  British  indebtedness, 
the  British  government  would  reduce  the  amount  owed  to  it  by  the 
other  Allies.  The  latter  maintained,  in  general,  that  they  could  pay 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  only  as  they  themselves  received 
reparation  from  Germany. 

This  connection  between  reparation  and  war  debts  the  American 
government  consistently  refused  to  admit,  and  in  the  end  the  debtor 
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states  between  1923  and  1926  entered  into  funding  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  As  a  rule,  no  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  loans 
since  their  contraction,  so  that  to  each  original  loan  was  added,  at  the 
time  of  funding,  the  accrued  interest.  As  a  result,  the  amount  actu¬ 
ally  funded  totaled  approximately  $n,500,ooo,ooo.The  United  States 
had  earlier  declared  that  when  final  arrangements  were  made,  each 
debtor  nation’s  capacity  to  pay  might  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  rate  of  interest.  Such  consideration  was  given,  and, 
although  the  principal  of  each  debt  was  maintained  intact,  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  was  in  every  case  reduced  from  the  original  5  per  cent, 
that  of  Great  Britain  being  reduced  to  an  average  of  3.3  per  cent  and 
that  of  Italy  to  as  low  as  0.4  per  cent.  In  principal  and  interest  the 
debtor  nations  agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  over  a  sixty-two-year 
period  a  total  of  approximately  $22,ooo,ooo,ooo.22 

This  amount  the  Allies,  under  the  terms  of  the  Young  Plan,  were 
to  receive  from  Germany;  and  so  long  as  the  latter  met  her  repara¬ 
tion  obligations,  the  United  States  in  turn  received  her  payments 
regularly  from  the  debtor  States.  The  Hoover  moratorium  in  1931, 
of  course,  suspended  all  payments  on  war  debts,  but  the  United 
States  expected  that  with  the  expiration  of  the  one-year  period  these 
payments  would  once  more  be  resumed.  Congress  in  approving  the 

22  If  over  the  sixty-two-year  period  the  United  States  had  to  pay  an  average  of 
4  /  per  cent  on  the  Liberty  Bonds  which  were  floated  to  make  possible  the  advances  to 
the  Allies,  the  total  value  of  the  funded  Allied  debts  was  less  than  seven  billion  dollars. 
Upon  such  a  basis,  for  example,  Italy’s  debt  became  worth  only  $528,192,000.  The 
following  table,  based  upon  one  in  Moulton  and  Pasvolsky’s  World  War  Debt  Settle¬ 
ments,  p.  99,  reveals  the  situation  in  the  case  of  each  country. 


State 

Debts  Prior 
to  Funding 

Value  of  Funded 
Debts  on  the  Basis 
of  Interest  Rate 

Percentage 
of  Can¬ 
cellation 

Great  Britain 

$4,715,310,000 

$3,788,470,000 

19.7 

France 

4,230,777,000 

1,996,509,000 

52.8 

Italy 

2,150,150,000 

528,192,000 

75-4 

Belgium 

483,426,000 

225,000,000 

53-5 

Poland 

182,324,000 

146,825,000 

19.5 

Czechoslovakia 

123,854,000 

91,964,000 

25.7 

Yugoslavia 

66,164,000 

20,030,000 

69.7 

Rumania 

46,945,000 

35,172,000 

25.1 

Estonia 

14,143,000 

11,392,000 

19.5 

Finland 

9,190,000 

7,413,000 

19.3 

Lithuania 

6,216,000 

4,967,000 

20.1 

Latvia 

5,893,000 

4,755,000 

19-3 

Hungary 

1,984,000 

1,596,000 

19.6 

Totals 

$12,036,376,000 

$6,862,285,000 

43-o 
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moratorium  in  December,  1931,  expressly  declared  that  cancellation 
or  reduction  of  any  of  the  indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  that  body. 

After  July,  1932,  however,  the  former  claimed  that  they  had  a 
case  for  the  reconsideration  of  their  war  debts.  In  October,  1931, 
the  French  Premier  Laval  had  conferred  in  Washington  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  discussion  the  two  lead¬ 
ers  had  issued  a  joint  statement  declaring  that  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  moratorium  some  agreement  regarding  intergovern¬ 
mental  obligations  might  be  necessary  for  the  period  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  “The  initiative  in  this  matter,”  the  statement  ran,  “should  be 
taken  at  an  early  date  by  the  European  powers  principally  concerned 
within  the  framework  of  the  agreements  existing  prior  to  July  1, 
1931.”  According  to  the  Allied  governments,  it  was  this  suggestion 
of  revision  of  intergovernmental  debts  that  led  to  the  Lausanne 
agreement  practically  canceling  Germany’s  reparation  payments. 
And  the  “gentlemen’s  agreement”  signed  at  Lausanne  indicated  that 
the  powers  indebted  to  the  United  States  felt  that  their  release  of 
Germany  from  her  obligations  must  be  contingent  upon  some  re¬ 
vision  of  their  own  war  debts. 

That  Great  Britain  and  France  expected  an  extension  of  the 
Hoover  moratorium  seemed  evident  when  they  both  failed  to  make 
provision  in  their  budgets  for  payments  due  to  the  United  States  on 
December  15,  1932.  On  November  10  the  former  presented  a  note 
raising  the  question  of  debt  revision,  and  on  the  next  day  France 
did  likewise.  Both  notes  linked  the  questions  of  reparation  and  war 
debts,  and  both  requested  postponement  of  the  payments  due  on 
December  15  as  a  preliminary  to  a  general  review  of  the  debt  agree¬ 
ments.  Other  notes  similar  to  these  were  received  shortly  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland. 

In  reply,  President  Hoover  pointed  out  to  Great  Britain  that  the 
American  government  still  held  “that  reparations  are  a  solely  Euro¬ 
pean  question  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  concerned,”  and 
that  it  refused  to  recognize  that  the  Lausanne  settlement  of  German 
reparations  “was  made  in  reliance  upon  any  commitments  given  by 
this  government.”  He  furthermore  asserted  that  as  President  he  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  grant  either  a  postponement  of  the  payments  due 
on  December  15  or  a  review  of  the  debt  situation.  He  was  prepared, 
however,  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  new  com- 
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mission  to  examine  intergovernmental  debts  and  to  consult  with  each 
government  individually,  but  he  pointed  out  that  “no  facts  have  been 
placed  in  our  possession  which  could  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
for  favorable  consideration.”  Further  diplomatic  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  debtor  governments  and  the  United  States  failed  to  alter 
the  viewpoint  of  either  side. 

Although  in  both  Great  Britain  and  France  strong  minorities 
favored  default,  in  neither  country  was  the  government  willing  to  go 
that  far.  In  the  former  the  government  was  able  to  carry  through 
its  policy,  and  on  December  15  gold  to  the  amount  of  $95,550,000 
was  transferred  to  the  United  States.  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  followed  Great  Britain’s  example  and  also 
made  their  payments  to  the  United  States,  which  totaled  $3,135,- 
910. 

Developments  in  France,  however,  were  quite  otherwise.  The 
French  had  always  strongly  opposed  the  payment  of  war  debts  and 
had  ratified  the  funding  agreement  with  the  United  States  with  the 
reservation  that  the  debt  to  that  country  was  to  be  paid  “exclusively 
by  the  sums  that  Germany  shall  pay  France.”  Although  Premier 
Flerriot  attempted  to  convince  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  that 
the  honor  of  France  required  that  they  should  make  the  debt  pay¬ 
ment  as  agreed,  his  request  for  authorization  to  pay  the  amount  due 
on  December  15  was  voted  down,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
submit  his  resignation  to  President  Lebrun.  The  payment  of  $19,- 
261,432  was,  in  the  words  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  “deferred” 
until  the  United  States  should  agree  to  enter  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  all  international  obligations  and  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  international  transfers  for  which  there  was  no  compensat¬ 
ing  transaction.  This  French  action  was  followed  by  Poland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Estonia,  and  Hungary,  which  likewise  deferred  amounts  to¬ 
taling  $5,735,079. 

In  January,  1933,  after  a  conference  between  President  Hoover 
and  President-elect  Roosevelt,  it  was  announced  in  Washington  that 
the  incoming  administration  would  be  glad  to  receive  British  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  debt  question,  and  in 
April  negotiations  between  the  American  government  and  the 
debtor  nations  were  inaugurated.  So  far  as  the  problem  of  war  debts 
was  concerned,  however,  the  net  result  of  the  conversations  in  April 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  Premier  MacDonald  and  former 
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Premier  Herriot,  respectively,  was  merely  the  laying  of  “the  basis  of 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  situation.” 

This  slight  achievement  was  insufficient  to  prevent  a  further  de¬ 
fault  by  the  debtor  nations  on  June  15,  1933,  when  payments  again 
became  due.  Of  the  $143,604,856  payable  to  the  United  States  on 
that  day,  only  $11,359,592,  or  approximately  eight  per  cent,  was 
received.  Finland  alone,  of  all  the  debtor  nations,  made  her  pay¬ 
ment  in  full.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Latvia  made  “token”  payments  in  silver  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  an 
ounce,  the  British  payment  being  accompanied  by  a  note  indicating 
that  the  payment  was  to  be  considered  “as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt,  pending  a  final  settlement.”  France  again  defaulted  com¬ 
pletely  on  her  payment — amounting  this  time  to  $40,738,000 — and 
was  joined  in  this  step  by  Belgium,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  and  Hungary.  In  all,  the  total  amount  in  complete  de¬ 
fault  was  $51,341,655.  Six  months  later  only  six  of  the  countries 
scheduled  to  make  payments  to  the  United  States  actually  did  so, 
and  five  of  them  made  merely  “token”  payments.  Finland  alone 
paid  her  full  installment  in  December,  1933. 

By  the  opening  of  1934  it  was  becoming  evident  to  most  observers 
that  the  effort  of  the  United  States  to  collect  some  $22,000,000,000 
of  war  debts  and  interest  on  the  basis  of  settlements  calling  for  pay¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  sixty-two  years  had  broken  down.  Just  as 
the  attempts  of  the  former  Allies  to  collect  reparation  payments 
from  Germany  in  amounts  ranging  from  $33,000,000,000  to  $9,000,- 
000,000  had  collapsed  in  the  face  of  the  impossibility  of  transferring 
such  tremendous  sums,  so,  it  appeared,  had  American  efforts  suf¬ 
fered.  But  since  the  war-debt  settlements  had  been  made  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  American  Congress,  that  body  alone  had  the  right  to 
alter  the  amounts  and  methods  of  payment;  and  any  action  taken  by 
Congress  would  inevitably  be  based  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States. 

For  some  years  the  question  of  war  debts  had  been  actively  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  American  people,  with  the  result  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  had  become  divided  on  the  subject  of  collection. 
On  the  one  hand,  those  who  favored  collecting  the  debts  argued: 
(1)  the  United  States  had  a  legal  right  to  demand  payment;  (2) 
collection  should  be  made  in  order  that  European  countries  might 
learn  that  they  themselves  must  pay  for  their  wars  even  though 
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they  temporarily  financed  them  by  borrowing  from  abroad;  (3) 
payment  must  be  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  this  bur¬ 
den  to  the  shoulders  of  American  taxpayers,  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  retire  the  war  bonds  floated  by  the  United  States  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  Allies. 

^On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favored  cancellation  or  further 
drastic  reduction  asserted:  (1)  since  the  war  against  Germany  had 
been  a  common  struggle,  and  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
conflict  late  and  lost  relatively  very  few  men,  the  legal  claim  should 
give  way  to  the  moral  obligation  to  consider  the  loans  to  the  Allies  as 
America’s  contribution  to  the  common  cause;  (2)  since  an  amount 
even  greater  than  that  advanced  in  loans  was  spent  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Allies  during  the  war,  the  United  States  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  great  wealth  which  had  come  to  her  from  her  war¬ 
time  activities;  (3)  since  there  was  not  $22,000,000,000  worth  of 
gold  in  all  the  banks  in  the  world,  the  payment  could  not  be  made 
in  gold;  (4)  since  Europe  could  not  pay  her  war  debts  without 
flooding  the  United  States  with  foreign  commodities,  collection  of 
the  debts  would  greatly  harm  American  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants;  (5)  since  the  effort  to  collect  the  war  debts  would  operate 
to  prolong  the  world  depression,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  would  be  seriously  injured  by  such  a  policy;  (6)  since  the 
United  States  had  in  various  ways  actually  made  it  more  difficult 23 
for  the  debtor  States  to  meet  their  payments,  the  latter  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  demanding  cancellation  or  reduction. 

In  April,  1934,  Congress  passed  the  “Johnson  Act”  which  forbade 
nationals  of  the  United  States  to  make  loans  to  foreign  governments 
in  default  on  their  debt  obligations  to  the  United  States.  Although 
the  act  was  interpreted  as  not  applying  to  those  States  which  had 
made  “token”  payments  in  1933,  on  June  15,  1934,  the  only  payment 
received  was  from  Finland.  In  the  succeeding  years  she  was  the 
only  country  to  make  any  payments  whatever  to  the  United  States.24 
In  1934  the  British  government  declared  that  it  was  deferring  pay¬ 
ment  “until  it  becomes  possible  to  discuss  ultimate  settlement  of 


23  By  increasing  the  tariff  and  thus  keeping  out  foreign  commodities,  by  forcing 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  thus  competing  with  foreign  goods  in  foreign 
markets,  by  subsidizing  the  American  merchant  marine  and  thus  reducing  the  income 
of  foreign  shipping. 

24  During  these  years  Finland  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United 
States. 
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intergovernmental  war  debts  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  agree¬ 
ment.”  In  answer  to  an  offer  by  the  United  States  to  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  any  proposals  by  Great  Britain  concerning  her  debt,  the 
British  government  took  the  ground  that  world  conditions  had  not 
yet  altered  and  that  negotiations  at  that  time  would  be  “useless  and 
unwise.” 

Quite  obviously  it  was  being  found  just  as  difficult  to  transfer  large 
sums  from  the  Allies  to  the  United  States  as  it  had  been  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  Allies.  As  the  year  1932  saw  the  practical  ending  of  the 
payment  of  reparation,  so  the  year  1934  saw  apparently  the  ending 
of  payments  of  war  debts  to  the  United  States  by  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  OF  DISARMAMENT 

THE  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914  had  clearly 
demonstrated  that  great  armaments  did  not  secure  peace. 
It  had,  indeed,  convinced  many  that  great  armaments,  by 
engendering  international  fear  and  suspicion,  actually  constituted  an 
underlying  or  fundamental  cause  of  war.  Reflecting  this  state  of 
mind,  the  statesmen  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  admitted  in  the 
treaties  there. drafted  “that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  interna¬ 
tional  obligations.”  They  went  even  further  than  this,  and  made  a 
beginning  of  compulsory  disarmament  by  forcing  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  to  accept  definite  limitations  upon  their 
military  and  naval  establishments.  These  limitations,  the  Allies  in¬ 
formed  Germany,  “were  not  made  solely  with  the  object  of  render¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  resume  her  policy  of  military  ag¬ 
gression,”  but  were  only  “the  first  steps  towards  that  general 
reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  which  they  seek  to  bring 
about  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  preventives  of  war,  and  which  it 
will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  promote.” 
Efforts  to  extend  this  program  of  disarmament  to  other  countries  in 
the  post-war  years,  however,  encountered  almost  insuperable  obsta¬ 
cles,  which  eventually  forced  general  recognition  that  national  dis¬ 
armament  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  problem  of  national 
security. 

The  League’s  First  Steps  Toward  Disarmament 

Upon  the  Council  of  the  League  the  statesmen  at  Paris  imposed 
the  duty  of  formulating  plans  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  once  such  plans  had  been  adopted  by  the  several 
governments,  the  limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  were  not  to  be 
exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  this  body.  Provision  was  also 
made  in  the  Covenant  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  com- 
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mission  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execution  of  the  disarmament 
program  and  on  military,  naval,  and  air  questions  generally. 

The  First  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  formally  invited 
the  Council  to  establish  a  temporary  commission  to  prepare  proposals 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  such  a  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  February,  1921.  The  Second  Assembly  next  resolved  that 
the  commission  should  be  asked  to  make  proposals  on  general  lines 
for  the  reduction  of  national  armaments,  such  proposals  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  treaty  or  some  equally  definite  plan.  The  commis¬ 
sion  decided,  however,  that  no  scheme  for  disarmament  could  be 
effective  which  was  not  general  and  which  did  not  provide  some 
form  of  mutual  security  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments.  The  Third  Assembly  thereupon  requested  the  com¬ 
mission  to  prepare  a  draft  treaty  embodying  this  idea  of  mutual 
security.  The  result  was  the  draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Assembly  in  September,  1923. 

The  security  provided  in  this  draft  treaty  consisted  of  the  assur¬ 
ance  given  by  the  signatory  powers  that,  in  the  event  of  a  State  be¬ 
ing  attacked,  the  rest  of  the  signatory  powers  would  come  to  its 
assistance.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  regional  agreements  or 
“partial  alliances”  might  be  entered  into  by  the  signatory  powers 
as  separate  defensive  agreements,  provided  that  such  agreements 
were  strictly  complementary  to  the  general  treaty  and  their  terms 
known  in  advance  and  registered  with  the  Secretariat  at  Geneva. 
The  question  of  deciding  which  State  was  the  aggressor  in  case  of 
war  was  delegated  to  the  Council  of  the  League,  which  must  render 
its  decision  within  four  days  of  its  being  summoned.  In  order  to 
link  together  security  and  disarmament,  the  treaty  further  provided 
that  no  State  should  be  entitled  to  claim  the  benefits  of  the  mutual 
guarantee  unless  it  had  limited  its  armaments  to  a  scale  approved 
by  the  Council  of  the  League.  The  latter,  after  considering  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  various  States  on  the  subject,  was  to  draw  up  a  general 
scheme  of  reduction  which  the  signatory  States  were  to  carry  out 
completely  within  two  years. 

This  draft  treaty  was  circulated  to  all  States  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  members  of  the  League.  The  replies  received  indicated 
that  sixteen  States,  including  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  accepted  the 
treaty  in  principle  while  twelve  States,  including  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  declared  that  they  could  not 
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adhere  to  it.  In  general  those  States  which  stood  definitely  in  need 
of  immediate  guarantees  of  security,  such  as  France  and  the  newly 
created  States  in  central  Europe  and  along  the  Baltic,  accepted  the 
treaty;  while  those  farther  removed  from  danger  were  less  ready 
to  accept  a  treaty  which  would  greatly  increase  their  international 
obligations.  Nearly  all  the  replies  pointed  out  the  absence  in  the 
draft  treaty  of  a  definition  of  aggression  and  criticized  the  policy 
of  giving  full  power  to  the  League  Council  to  determine  the  ag¬ 
gressor  State.  It  was  asserted  that  particularly  because  of  these  weak¬ 
nesses  the  plan  did  “not  provide  that  element  of  certainty  and  re¬ 
liability  which  is  essential  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  Treaty  by  its  Members  as  a  basis  for  reduction 
in  armaments.” 

The  various  criticisms  of  the  draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
had  convinced  those  interested  in  disarmament  that  such  a  treaty 
must  include  a  definition  of  aggression  and  a  clear-cut  indication  of 
the  aggressor.  When  therefore  MacDonald  and  Herriot,  premiers 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  respectively,  submitted  to  the  Fifth 
Assembly  of  the  League  a  joint  resolution  reopening  the  question, 
they  linked  with  disarmament  and  security  a  third  feature,  arbi¬ 
tration.  As  a  result  of  this  resolution,  a  protocol  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  League  Assembly  on  October  2,  1924. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  so-called  “Geneva  Protocol”  was 
the  new  element  of  arbitration.  The  protocol  provided  that  all  legal 
disputes  must  go  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus¬ 
tice  and  all  nonlegal  disputes  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  War 
was  declared  a  criminal  offense  and  every  State  which  resorted  to 
war  in  violation  of  the  undertakings  contained  in  the  Covenant  or 
in  the  protocol  became  an  aggressor.  The  definition  of  an  aggressor 
State  was  thus  made  almost  automatic,  and  one  of  the  chief  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  was  overcome.  The  “Sanc¬ 
tions”  to  be  taken  against  an  aggressor  State  remained  those  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Article  16  of  the  Covenant;  namely,  economic  boycott 
and  possible  military  action.  The  definition  of  aggression,  the  system 
of  arbitration,  and  the  effective  measures  to  be  taken  against  an 
aggressor  were  supposed  to  create  a  threefold  guarantee  of  security. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  met  very  much  the  same  fate  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance.  Only  seventeen  States  signed  it, 
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and  they  were  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as  those  which  had  the 
previous  year  accepted  in  principle  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance. 
The  others  felt  in  general  that  it  increased  the  international  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  member  States  of  the  League  over  and  above  those  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  Covenant.  In  consequence,  the  Geneva  Protocol 
likewise  failed  of  adoption. 

But  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  the  permanence  of  its  organization.  This  makes  it  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  but  customary  and  natural  to  carry  on  progressive  research  and 
discussion  from  year  to  year.  It  therefore  follows  that  immediate 
failure  in  any  given  case  does  not  necessarily  mean  ultimate  failure. 
The  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  League  in  1925  requested  the  Council 
to  make  a  preparatory  study  with  a  view  to  a  conference  for  the 
reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments.  The  Council,  accordingly, 
appointed  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference.  This  commission,  which  consisted  of  representatives  of  all 
of  the  great  powers,  including  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
eventually  even  Soviet  Russia,  together  with  representatives  of  a 
number  of  the  small  powers  in  the  League,  began  its  work  at  Geneva 
in  May,  1926. 

The  Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments 

Meanwhile,  although  little  had  been  achieved  at  Geneva  in  the 
matter  of  armament  reductions,  some  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  limitation  of  navies.  Largely,  perhaps,  because  the  United  States 
was  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  negotiations  concern¬ 
ing  naval  armaments  were  conducted  not  under  the  aegis  of  the 
League  but  directly  between  the  principal  naval  powers  themselves. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War,  with  certain  groups  in  the  United 
States  demanding  that  their  country  should  have  a  navy  second  to 
none,  it  appeared  for  a  time  that  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  were  embarked  upon  a  race  for  naval  supremacy.  With 
a  view  to  preventing  such  a  development,  the  United  States  Senate 
in  May,  1921,  authorized  the  President  to  invite  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  to  a  conference  to  consider  the  possibility  of  limiting  naval 
armaments.  Since  the  question  of  the  size  of  navies  was  found  to 
be  bound  up  with  questions  and  problems  concerning  the  Far  East, 
President  Harding  extended  the  scope  of  the  conference  to  include 
these  matters  also,  and  invited  not  only  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to 
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send  delegates,  but  France,  Italy,  China,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  The 
Netherlands — powers  directly  interested  in  the  Far  East — as  well. 

The  Washington  Conference,  in  session  from  November  12,  1921, 
to  February  6,  1922,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  seven  treaties  and 
a  number  of  important  resolutions  which  were  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  naval  rivalry  and  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Far 
East.  Following  the  American  proposal  for  a  ten-year  “naval  holi¬ 
day,”  two  treaties  were  signed  between  the  five  most  important 
naval  powers:  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Japan,  France,  and 
Italy.  The  first  treaty  permitted  Great  Britain  to  retain  twenty-two 
capital  ships,  the  United  States,  eighteen,  and  Japan,  ten,  but  called 
for  the  scrapping  of  approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the  capital  ships 
already  built  or  being  constructed  by  these  three  powers.  For  the 
future  definite  limits  were  placed  upon  the  quota  and  tonnage  of 
capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers  permitted  to  each  State,  the  total 
tonnage  being  fixed  at  a  ratio  of  approximately  5:5:3  for  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  and  1.67  for  France  and 
Italy.  No  new  capital  ships  were  to  be  constructed  for  ten  years; 
none  might  be  replaced  until  they  were  twenty  years  old;  and  those 
built  after  1931  were  specifically  limited  in  their  tonnage  and  in  the 
maximum  size  of  their  guns.  The  second  treaty  outlawed  the  use 
of  poison  gas  in  warfare,  and  restricted  the  use  of  submarines.1 

At  the  Washington  Conference  Great  Britain  accepted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “parity”  with  the  United  States,  but  when  the  latter  sought 
to  extend  the  5:5:3  ratio  to  all  types  of  naval  craft,  an  agreement 
was  prevented  largely  by  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  size 
of  cruisers  and  the  abolition  of  submarines.  Great  Britain  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  so  many  cruisers  that,  if  the  United  States  were  to  achieve 
the  parity  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  this  category,  it  would  have 
been  forced  to  embark  upon  an  enormous  and  expensive  building 
program.  This  the  United  States  government  was  reluctant  to  do, 
and  so  in  1927  President  Coolidge  invited  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
France,  and  Italy  to  meet  in  conference  at  Geneva  to  consider  the 
limitation  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  Largely,  it  seemed, 
because  they  resented  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  treated  at 
Washington,  France  and  Italy  declined  to  attend,  so  that  representa- 

1  The  naval  treaties  also  provided  for  restrictions  on  fortifications  in  the  Pacific. 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  agreed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the 
defenses  on  a  number  of  their  insular  possessions  and  naval  bases.  In  some  regions 
there  were  to  be  no  fortifications  whatsoever. 
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tives  of  only  the  three  greatest  naval  powers  convened  in  June,  1927, 
at  Geneva.  After  some  weeks  of  negotiation,  it  was  discovered 
that  no  compromise  was  then  possible  between  the  British  program 
of  a  large  number  of  small  cruisers  and  the  American  program  of  a 
small  number  of  large  cruisers.  In  August  the  conference  adjourned 
without  having  reached  any  agreements  for  the  further  limitation 
of  naval  armaments. 

The  failure  of  the  Geneva  Conference  engendered  suspicion  and 
ill  will  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  such  an 
extent  that  Anglo-American  relations  became  more  strained  than 
they  had  been  for  a  generation.  The  situation  was  rendered  still 
more  tense  by  the  discovery  in  the  fall  of  1928  that  a  secret  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  entered  into  by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  which 
the  former  promised  to  support  the  British  position  on  naval  limita¬ 
tion  at  future  disarmament  conferences.  A  few  months  later  the 
American  Congress  increased  the  tension  by  passing  an  act  which 
provided  for  the  construction  of  fifteen  new  cruisers  of  the  very  type 
which  Great  Britain  had  opposed  at  Geneva. 

In  1929,  however,  after  Herbert  Hoover  had  become  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Ramsay  MacDonald  had  become  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain  for  a  second  time,  something  of  a  rap¬ 
prochement  was  effected  between  the  two  countries.  Following  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  visit  to  Washington,  the  British  government  invited  the 
United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  to  participate  in  a  five-power 
naval  conference  in  London  early  in  the  next  year.  On  January  21, 
1930,  King  George  formally  opened  the  conference  with  an  address 
which  was  broadcast  to  the  world.  As  the  Washington  Conference 
had  abolished  the  competitive  building  of  capital  ships,  so  it  was 
hoped  that  the  London  Conference  might  abolish  or  allay  compe¬ 
tition  in  all  other  categories. 

Although  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  ultimately 
succeeded  in  reaching  an  agreement  regarding  the  size  of  the  various 
categories  of  their  naval  establishments,  it  proved  impossible  to  con¬ 
clude  a  five-power  agreement  because  of  differences  between  Italy 
and  France.  The  former  demanded  the  right  to  have  in  all  categories 
the  parity  with  France  which  had  been  granted  her  in  capital  ships 
at  the  Washington  Conference.  This  France  steadily  refused  to 
concede,  asserting  that  to  permit  Italy  parity  with  France  would  be 
to  give  Italy  actual  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean,  since  France 
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had  two  sea-coasts  to  defend.  Back  of  the  French  attitude  was 
France’s  desire  for  security,  as  was  revealed  when  France  stated  that 
she  would  recognize  the  Italian  claim  to  parity  if  Great  Britain 
would  underwrite  a  “Mediterranean  Locarno.”  The  latter  was  will¬ 
ing  to  do  this  provided,  in  turn,  that  the  United  States  would  agree 
to  a  consultative  agreement  for  implementing  the  Pact  of  Paris.2  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  President  Hoover,  however,  so  that  France 
and  Italy  declined  to  be  bound  by  the  general  treaty  which  was 
signed  on  April  27,  1930. 

By  the  London  Naval  Treaty  the  existing  naval  holiday  in  capital 
ships  was  extended  for  five  more  years,  that  is,  until  1936.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  three  principal  powers  in  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  sub¬ 
marines  was  fixed,  the  United  States  being  granted  substantial  parity 
with  Great  Britain  in  all  categories.  Japan  gained  parity  in  tonnage 
with  these  two  in  submarines,  and  in  other  categories  was  permitted 
a  ratio  slightly  better  than  the  5:5:3  agreed  upon  for  capital  ships  at 
Washington.  The  Anglo-American  dispute  over  cruisers  was  solved 
by  a  compromise  which  permitted  a  greater  number  of  large  cruisers 
to  the  United  States  and  a  greater  number  of  small  cruisers  to  Great 
Britain.  These  terms,  it  was  believed,  gave  each  of  the  three  powers 
sufficient  naval  strength  to  make  a  successful  invasion  of  its  home 
waters  by  either  of  the  others  practically  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  since  Great  Britain  was  determined  to  maintain  a 
two-power  standard  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  since  it  was  possible 
that  rivalry  between  Italy  and  France  might  lead  to  an  increase  of 
their  navies  there,  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  the  incorporation  in 
the  treaty  of  a  so-called  “escalator”  clause.  This  permitted  each 
power  to  exceed  the  tonnage  levels  established  by  the  London  Naval 
Treaty  if  in  its  opinion  new  construction  by  any  non-signatory  power 
threatened  its  own  security.  In  such  a  contingency  the  other  parties 
to  the  treaty  were  to  be  notified,  and  they  then  would  be  entitled 
to  make  proportionate  increases  in  their  own  navies. 

The  London  Conference  resulted  not  so  much  in  the  reduction 
of  armaments  as  in  their  limitation.  The  naval  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  for  example,  was  fixed  at  a  figure  which  was  practically 
identical  with  her  total  naval  strength  before  the  conference.  Parity 
with  Great  Britain  was  granted  to  the  United  States,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  actual  parity  would  entail  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a 

2  See  p.  297. 
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billion  dollars  by  1936  if  American  naval  tonnage  was  to  equal  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of  the  limits  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  treaty  was  dependent  upon  France  and  Italy. 

In  1931  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  an  agreement  between  Italy  and  France,  but  the  latter 
repudiated  the  proposals  when  she  became  alarmed  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  Austro-German  customs  union  3  and  by  Ger¬ 
many’s  construction  of  a  powerful  new  “pocket  battleship.”  France, 
however,  was  content  with  her  existing  naval  superiority  over  Italy, 
who,  in  turn,  was  unable,  because  of  the  world  depression,  to  enter 
into  naval  competition  with  France.  Consequently,  the  ratios  estab¬ 
lished  at  London  lasted  until  1936  when  the  whole  problem  of  naval 
armament  was  again  considered. 


The  Failure  of  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference 

Meanwhile  the  League’s  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  had  been  working  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
calling  of  a  general  disarmament  conference.  In  1927  two  draft 
conventions,  prepared  respectively  by  the  French  and  British  gov¬ 
ernments,  had  been  submitted  to  serve  as  starting  points  for  discus¬ 
sion,  but  the  drafts  differed  on  most  of  the  important  points  so  that 
the  discussion  was  beset  with  difficulties.  One  problem  was  how 
to  estimate  effectives.  The  countries  that  employed  conscription  in 
general  objected  to  the  counting  of  trained  reserves  as  effectives 
while  those  which  had  volunteer  armies  maintained  that  reserves 
should  be  included  in  the  category  of  effectives.  Another  problem 
was  that  of  international  supervision.  France  and  her  allies  desired 
to  have  an  elaborate  system  of  international  control  established,  but 
the  other  States  maintained  that  the  execution  of  any  disarmament 
program  must  in  general  depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  nations 
involved.  Since  the  commission  was  unable  to  reach  a  common 
agreement  on  many  points,  a  draft  convention  was  drawn  up  in 
which  single  articles  were  included  on  those  points  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  general  consent  and  alternate  texts  for  those  articles  which 
had  resulted  in  disagreement.  Consideration  of  this  draft  conven¬ 
tion  continued  during  the  years  1928  to  1930,  with  Germany  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  impatient  over  the  delay  of  the  victorious 

3  See  D.  604. 
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powers  in  fulfilling  their  pledge  to  initiate  a  general  limitation  of 
the  armaments  of  all  nations. 

In  December,  1930,  the  commission  at  length  adopted  a  Draft 
Convention  for  the  Disarmament  Conference  which  sought  to  de¬ 
termine  what  armaments  should  be  limited  and  how  limitation 
could  be  achieved.  The  vote  for  adoption  was  far  from  unanimous, 
and  many  of  the  most  difficult  problems  were  still  left  open  for  settle¬ 
ment.  Important  reservations  were  made  by  some  of  the  powers.  The 
United  States,  for  instance,  would  not  consent  to  any  limitation  of 
expenditures  for  armaments;  Germany  refused  to  approve  any  lim¬ 
itation  of  effectives  unless  trained  reserves  were  included,  and  re¬ 
jected  the  articles  stating  that  existing  treaties  providing  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  should  remain  in  force;  Italy  maintained 
that  an  agreement  must  be  reached  by  all  the  naval  powers  on  the 
proportions  and  levels  of  maximum  tonnage.  The  Draft  Convention 
itself  contained  no  figures,  offering  instead  merely  blanks  which 
should  be  filled  in  later  and  a  number  of  specific  recommendations. 
In  other  words,  the  Draft  Convention  was  merely  an  outline  for  a 
disarmament  treaty,  but  the  difficult  work  of  filling  in  the  outline 
was  left  for  the  later  conference. 

On  February  2,  1932,  the  world’s  first  general  disarmament  con¬ 
ference  convened  in  Geneva,  with  sixty  nations  including  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  represented.  In  the  debates  which  ensued 
France,  still  insistent  upon  her  post-war  thesis  that  security  must 
precede  disarmament,  proposed  that  an  international  force,  princi¬ 
pally  aircraft,  should  be  created  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
League  for  use  in  case  sanctions  had  to  be  applied  under  Article 
16  of  the  Covenant.  Although  approved  by  the  allies  of  France,  this 
proposal  found  little  favor  among  the  other  powers.  Germany,  in 
turn,  demanded  general  recognition  of  her  “equality  of  right”  to 
possess  the  same  armaments  as  other  countries.  Soviet  Russia  sug¬ 
gested  a  progressive  and  proportional  reduction  of  armaments  with 
a  view  ultimately  to  their  complete  and  rapid  abolition.  As  none  of 
these  proposals  was  generally  acceptable,  a  deadlock  ensued. 

In  June  President  Floover  of  the  United  States  sought  to  break 
the  deadlock.  “The  time  has  come,”  he  declared,  “when  we  should 
cut  through  the  brush  and  adopt  some  broad  and  definite  method 
of  reducing  the  overwhelming  burden  of  arms  which  now  lies  upon 
the  toilers  of  the  world.”  He  proposed  that  land  forces  should  be 
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differentiated  into  “police  components”  designed  to  maintain  in¬ 
ternal  order  and  “defense  components”  designed  to  resist  attack 
from  abroad.  The  latter,  he  suggested,  should  be  reduced  by  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third.  Furthermore,  he  proposed  the  complete  aboli¬ 
tion  of  chemical  warfare  and  of  certain  weapons  of  offense  such  as 
bombing  aircraft,  tanks,  and  heavy  artillery.  President  Hoover’s 
program  received  strong  support,  especially  from  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Russia,  but  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  France  raised  a  number 
of  objections  so  that  the  plan  failed  of  adoption.4  When  the  con¬ 
ference  adjourned  in  July,  the  German  delegation  let  it  be  known 
that  it  would  not  return  to  the  conference  until  Germany’s  demand 
for  equality  had  been  granted. 

In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  France’s  insistence  upon  security  with 
Germany’s  demand  for  equality,  the  French  premier,  Edouard 
Herriot,  in  November  announced  a  new  plan.  This  called  for  (1)  the 
conclusion  of  a  consultative  pact  by  the  signatories  of  the  Pact  of 
Paris,  (2)  the  reaffirmation  by  the  members  of  the  League  of  their 
responsibilities,  especially  under  Article  16  of  the  Covenant,  (3) 
the  adherence  by  the  European  States  to  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  (4)  the  substitution  of  national  short-service  armies  with 
limited  effectives  (something  akin  to  the  Swiss  military  system)  for 
the  existing  European  armies,  (5)  the  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
League  for  “joint  action”  of  specialized  units  provided  with  weapons 
prohibited  to  national  armies,  (6)  the  granting  of  assistance  by  the 
naval  powers  to  a  victim  of  aggression,  if  called  on  by  the  League, 
(7)  the  providing  of  an  international  air  force  for  the  use  of  the 
League,  and  (8)  the  bringing  under  international  control  of  all 
civil  aviation  in  Europe. 

With  this  plan  as  a  basis  the  United  States  effected  an  agreement 
between  the  principal  powers.  Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
which  was  announced  on  December  n,  1932,  Germany’s  claim  to 
equality  was  recognized,  and  the  German  government  agreed  to 
return  to  the  Disarmament  Conference.  The  four  powers — Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy — issued  the  so-called  No 


4  The  conference  did  adopt  a  resolution  which  ( i )  prohibited  air  attack  against 
civilian  populations,  (2)  declared  for  the  limitation  of  tanks  and  heavy  artillery,  (3) 
prohibited  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  incendiary  warfare,  and  (4)  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  disarmament  commission.  Both  Germany  and  Soviet 
Russia  voted  against  the  resolution,  declaring  that  it  was  entirely  inadequate  and  com¬ 
pletely  failed  to  grapple  with  the  fundamental  issues  of  the  problem. 
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Force  Declaration,  in  which  they  promised  that  they  would  “not 
in  any  circumstances  attempt  to  resolve  any  present  or  future  differ¬ 
ences  between  them  by  resort  to  force.”  The  substitution  of  the 
word  “force”  for  “war,”  as  it  is  in  the  Pact  of  Paris,  appeared  to  be 
an  advance,  since  it  would  guard  against  such  a  situation  as  that  in 
Manchuria,  where  war  was  not  declared.5  These  four  and  the 
United  States,  furthermore,  declared  their  intention  to  work  out  at 
Geneva  “a  convention  which  shall  effect  a  substantial  reduction  and 
a  limitation  of  armaments  with  provision  for  future  revision  with  a 
view  to  further  reduction.” 

With  the  way  thus  prepared,  the  Disarmament  Conference  re¬ 
sumed  its  labors  at  Geneva  on  February  2,  1933,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  conference.  The  French  plan  furnished  the 
basis  of  the  opening  discussions,  and  at  once  encountered  criticism 
and  opposition.  Germany  asserted  that  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant,  as  proposed  by  France,  would  merely  solidify  further  the 
European  status  established  by  the  peace  treaties,  and  demanded 
instead  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  court  of  equity  before  which 
could  be  brought  questions  involving  the  revision  of  treaties.  More¬ 
over,  Germany,  who  had  long  argued  that  professional  armies  such 
as  she  was  obliged  to  have  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  both 
costly  and  ineffective,  appeared  unaccountably  to  have  reversed  her 
stand  and,  when  the  militia  principle  was  affirmed  by  the  conference, 
was  the  only  power  voting  in  opposition.  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  opposed  the  proposal  for  international  control 
of  civil  aviation. 

By  the  end  of  February  the  Disarmament  Conference  had  again 
reached  a  deadlock.  The  situation  in  Europe  became  unusually  tense 
because  of  a  number  of  developments  which  occurred  during  the 
opening  months  of  the  year.  To  many  it  appeared  that  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  was  about  to  collapse.  Such  a  disaster  was  pre¬ 
vented  at  the  moment  by  the  decisive  action  of  Prime  Minister 
Ramsay  MacDonald.  Coming  to  Geneva,  he  made  before  the  con¬ 
ference  on  March  16  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  success  of  that  body 
and  laid  before  it  a  program  of  disarmament  which  was  both  clear 
and  definite.  Prefaced  by  a  restatement  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  and  by 
a  provision  for  calling  a  conference  to  determine  steps  to  be  taken 

5  See  p.  750. 
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in  case  of  the  breach  of  that  pact,  it  proceeded  to  outline  positive 
measures  of  disarmament. 

According  to  the  new  British  plan,  which  was  to  be  effective  for 
five  years,  all  European  armies  should  be  recruited  on  a  uniform 
basis  of  conscription  with  a  short-term  period  of  service.  Soviet 
Russia  would  be  allowed  an  army  of  500,000  men;  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  200,000;  Rumania,  150,000;  Spain,  120,000; 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia,  100,000;  and  the  other  countries 
from  25,000  to  60,000.  Under  this  scheme  the  total  number  of  men 
under  arms  in  Europe  would  be  reduced  by  approximately  450,000, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  existing  armies  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  would  be  increased  by  about  177,000  men. 
Powers  having  overseas  possessions  were  to  be  permitted  supple¬ 
mental  colonial  troops  ranging  in  number  from  15,000  for  Belgium 
to  200,000  for  France. 

The  caliber  of  heavy  guns  was  to  be  limited;  pending  complete 
abolition,  the  number  of  military  and  naval  aircraft  would  be  re¬ 
duced  within  five  years  until  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  would  each  have  500,  and  smaller  States 
a  proportionate  number;  the  size  of  aircraft  was  to  be  limited;  no 
new  dirigibles  were  to  be  constructed  or  acquired;  bombing  was  to 
be  prohibited  “except  for  police  purposes  in  certain  regions”;  France 
and  Italy  were  to  be  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  London  Naval 
Agreement;  a  permanent  disarmament  commission  was  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  such  agreements  as  were 
made  and  to  prepare  for  a  second  disarmament  conference  to  be  held 
within  five  years;  and  the  proposed  plan  was  to  supersede  those  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  various  peace  treaties  by  which  the  Central  Powers 
were  limited  in  their  armaments.  It  was  felt  that  in  general  the  plan 
conceded  to  Germany  that  substantial  equality  which  she  had  been 
demanding,  though  it  was  presumed  that  the  absence  of  Germany’s 
name  from  the  statement  regarding  aircraft  indicated  that  she  was 
to  continue  to  be  restricted  in  this  respect. 

On  April  25,  after  a  recess  of  nearly  four  weeks,  the  Disarmament 
Conference  began  its  consideration  of  the  British  plan.  In  the  face 
of  a  number  of  amendments  which  were  immediately  proposed,  the 
American  representative  announced  that  the  United  States  regarded 
the  British  plan  “as  a  most  valuable  contribution  and  as  a  definite 
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and  excellent  step  toward  a  general  reduction  and  limitation  of 
armaments.”  Although  the  British  plan  did  not  go  so  far  as  the 
United  States  desired,  the  latter  stated  that  it  would  join  in  resisting 
any  amendments  that  would  unduly  weaken  it  or  that  would 
jeopardize  its  “nicely  adjusted  balance.”  When  the  German  delega¬ 
tion  presented  proposals  for  increasing  German  military  strength 
beyond  that  previously  demanded,  the  United  States  delegate  de¬ 
plored  the  step,  and  the  British  and  French  definitely  opposed  it. 

Germany,  furthermore,  vigorously  insisted  that  such  bodies  as  the 
Nazi  storm  troops  6  should  not  be  counted  as  effectives  in  limiting 
the  number  of  armed  forces.  Against  this  contention  there  was 
strong  opposition  and  again  it  appeared  that  the  conference  was 
to  be  deadlocked,  with  the  German  foreign  minister  indicating 
that,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  conference,  Germany  intended 
to  rearm.  When  the  conference  definitely  decided  that  the  Nazi 
storm  troops  and  the  Steel  Helmets 7  were  to  be  considered  part 
of  Germany’s  effective  military  forces,  the  German  government  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Reichstag  had  been  summoned  to  convene  on 
May  17  to  hear  a  statement  by  Chancellor  Hitler  on  German  foreign 
policy.  It  was  generally  feared  that  Hitler  might  provoke  a  crisis 
by  an  impassioned  declaration  that  Germany  intended  to  rearm  at 
once  regardless  of  the  consequences.  On  the  day  before  Hitler  was 
scheduled  to  speak  before  the  Reichstag  President  Roosevelt  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  message  to  the  chief  governments  of  the  world, 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  British  plan  for  disarmament  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  nonaggression  pact.  He  asserted  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  consult  with  other  States  to  avert  hostilities 
and  to  waive  its  neutral  rights  in  case  the  League  of  Nations  should 
decide  to  apply  sanctions  against  any  State  recognized  by  the 
United  States  as  the  aggressor.  His  stand  was  considered  the  most 
pronounced  in  favor  of  world  cooperation  that  had  been  taken  by 
the  United  States  since  the  World  War. 

Hitler’s  address  proved  to  be  more  conciliatory  than  expected. 
Germany,  according  to  Hitler,  was  ready  to  dissolve  immediately 
her  whole  military  establishment  if  neighboring  States  would  do  the 
same.  She  was  in  general  willing  to  agree  to  a  transitional  period  of 

6  See  p.  457. 

7  See  p.  440. 
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five  years  at  the  end  of  which  equality  with  other  nations  was  to 
begin.  But  the  German  government  must  not  be  forced  to  sign  any¬ 
thing  perpetuating  Germany’s  disqualification,  and  any  attempt  to 
overpower  her  by  a  mere  majority  decision  would  force  her  out 
of  the  conference.  On  May  19  the  new  spirit  in  Germany  was  re¬ 
flected  at  the  Disarmament  Conference  when  the  German  delegate 
declared  that  his  government  accepted  the  British  plan  as  a  basis 
for  the  proposed  disarmament  convention.  Later  he  announced  that 
Germany  was  willing  to  discuss  the  gradual  transformation  of  her 
professional  army  into  militia.  She  was,  furthermore,  willing  to 
accept  equality  in  only  those  weapons  which  the  conference  should 
decide  were  defensive,  provided  those  that  were  defined  as  offensive 
were  completely  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period. 

Disagreements  persisted  regarding  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve 
disarmament,  however,  and  in  June,  1933,  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  adjourned  until  the  following  October.  In  the  meantime, 
it  was  hoped,  informal  discussions  between  the  representatives  of  the 
great  powers  might  eliminate  some  of  the  difficulties  which  pre¬ 
vented  a  general  agreement.  Such  discussions  were  actively  carried 
on  during  September  and  October.  Eventually  a  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  providing  that  for  a  period  of  four  years  no  powers — Ger¬ 
many  included — should  increase  their  armaments.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  however,  Germany  should  be  permitted  to  have  such 
tanks,  war  planes,  and  other  weapons  forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  as  the  other  powers  then  retained.  Unfortunately,  the 
chauvinistic  utterances  of  the  Nazis  had  so  alarmed  France  and  the 
various  succession  States  that  they  were  unwilling  to  permit  Ger¬ 
many  to  increase  her  armaments  at  once.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  determined  to  secure  immediately  the  right  to  have  a 
limited  number  of  such  “defensive”  weapons — tanks  and  military 
planes — as  the  other  great  powers  possessed.  She  asserted,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  former  Allies  were  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  bound 
to  reduce  their  armaments  as  they  had  compelled  the  defeated 
powers  to  do. 

On  October  14,  two  days  before  the  Disarmament  Conference  was 
to  reconvene,  the  world  was  startled  by  Germany’s  announcement 
of  her  withdrawal  from  the  conference  and  of  her  intended  with- 
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drawal  from  the  League  of  Nations.  It  had  become  evident,  the 
German  foreign  minister  declared,  that  the  conference  would  not 
bring  about  general  disarmament  in  accordance  with  the  “contrac¬ 
tual  obligations”  of  the  powers,  and  that  “the  satisfactory  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  Germany’s  recognized  claim  to  equality”  was  therefore  im¬ 
possible.  Since  the  latter  constituted  the  condition  upon  which  the 
German  government  had  agreed  to  return  to  the  conference  in  De¬ 
cember,  1932,  it  was  now  compelled  to  withdraw. 

Germany,  it  appeared,  was  making  one  more  move  in  her  struggle 
to  emancipate  herself  from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  her  sover¬ 
eignty  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  preceding  decade  had  seen 
the  removal  of  a  number  of  those  restrictions,  especially  as  a  result  of 
Stresemann’s  policy  of  conciliation  and  fulfillment.  The  most  seri¬ 
ous  limitation  remaining  was  that  upon  her  military  and  naval 
forces.  Realizing  that  in  1933  no  peoples  of  the  world  wanted  war, 
the  Nazi  leaders  evidently  believed  that,  if  Germany  stood  firm, 
concessions  would  be  made  to  her.  If  concessions  were  not  forth¬ 
coming,  the  way  would  then  be  opened  for  her  to  denounce  the 
treaty  provisions — on  the  ground  that  the  former  Allies  had  not 
themselves  lived  up  to  them — and  assume  that  position  of  equality 
in  armaments  to  which  she  felt  entitled. 

In  view  of  Germany’s  spectacular  move  the  other  powers  decided 
to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the  conference  temporarily  and  in  the 
meantime  to  resort  to  diplomacy  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  im¬ 
passe.  It  was  generally  agreed  to  be  futile  to  attempt  to  draft  a  gen¬ 
eral  disarmament  treaty  before  Germany  and  France  had  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  basic  questions.  The  next  four  months,  therefore, 
were  devoted  to  an  exchange  of  views  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  course  of  which  each  country  submitted  plans,  only  to 
have  them  rejected  by  the  other.  The  result  of  the  exchange  of  notes 
was  in  general  to  leave  the  situation  practically  unchanged.  Whether 
Germany  should  at  once  be  permitted  to  have  air  forces,  tanks,  and 
modern  artillery,  or  should  be  permitted  to  have  them  only  after 
meeting  certain  conditions — this  appeared  to  be  the  crucial  question. 
Germany  apparently  believed  that  she  was  at  last  coming  within 
reach  of  military  equality,  and  was  determined  to  secure  it.  France, 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  Germany’s  rearming,  was  evidently 
just  as  determined  to  delay  equality  as  long  as  possible.  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  were  inclined  to  throw  their  support  to  Germany  on  the 
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ground,  according  to  Sir  John  Simon,  British  foreign  secretary, 
“that  Germany’s  claim  to  equality  of  rights  in  the  matter  of  arma¬ 
ments  cannot  be  resisted  and  ought  not  to  be  resisted.” 

Despite  the  failure  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  the  viewpoints 
of  France  and  Germany,  however,  the  conference  again  convened 
on  May  29,  1934.  It  was  attended  by  many  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  great  powers,  including  Sir  John  Simon  of  Great 
Britain,  Louis  Barthou  of  France,  Norman  H.  Davis  of  the  United 
States,  and  Maxim  Litvinov  of  Russia.  But  there  was  no  official 
representative  from  Germany  present.  The  views  expressed  by  the 
leading  speakers  fell  generally  into  two  categories.  On  the  one  hand, 
British,  American,  Italian,  and  other  delegates  made  clear  their 
desire  to  place  disarmament  first  and  to  consider  defensive  security 
as  resulting  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  and  Russian 
delegates  argued  for  security  first  and  disarmament  second.  On 
June  11,  the  Disarmament  Conference,  in  despair  of  an  agreement, 
again  adjourned,  and  Arthur  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  openly  charged  France  with  responsibility  for  its  failure  to 
accomplish  any  practical  results.8  After  more  than  two  years  of 
effort  the  Disarmament  Conference  had  not  succeeded  in  scrapping 
a  single  gun,  tank,  or  airplane.9 

The  Rearmament  of  Germany 

Early  in  1935  diplomatic  conversations  were  inaugurated  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  with  a  view  to  a  joint  proposal  to  Germany 
on  the  matter  of  armaments.  Eventually,  on  February  3,  Germany 
was  invited  by  these  two  powers  to  join  in  a  freely  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  (1)  of  abolishing  the  provisions  of  Part  V  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  limiting  Germany’s  armaments,  and  (2)  of 
establishing  in  their  place  agreements  regarding  armaments  gen- 


8  Before  adjourning,  however,  the  conference  did  adopt  one  convention  authorizing 
the  making  of  overtures  to  Germany,  and  creating  four  committees.  These  were  in¬ 
structed  :  ( 1 )  to  make  preliminary  studies  of  the  possibilities  of  security  pacts  negotiated 
outside  the  Conference;  (2)  to  report  upon  “guarantees  of  execution”;  (3)  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  preventing  air  bombing  and  regulating  civil  aviation;  (4)  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war,  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  their  control. 

9  According  to  a  statement  published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  on  October 
28,  1934,  the  defensive  expenditures  of  all  the  great  powers  except  Germany  were  then 
much  greater  than  in  the  days  just  before  the  World  War.  The  outlay  by  Japan  was 
nearly  five  times  as  great,  that  by  the  United  States  nearly  three  times  as  great,  and 
that  by  France  and  Italy  more  than  one-fourth  greater. 
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erally.  Apparently,  however,  equality  of  armaments  for  Germany 
must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  the  latter’s  return  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  League  and  by  her  willingness  to  sign  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance  with  countries  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.10  Although 
Germany  in  a  formal  reply  to  the  proposals  cautiously  promised  to 
submit  the  whole  matter  to  an  exhaustive  examination,  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  far  from  acceptable  to  the  Nazi  government. 

That  this  was  the  fact  became  abundantly  clear  on  March  16  when 
Chancellor  Hitler  proclaimed  that,  despite  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
Germany  would  at  once  reintroduce  compulsory  military  service  and 
would  increase  the  peace  size  of  her  army  to  more  than  500,000  men. 
Thenceforth,  he  declared,  the  “honor  and  security  of  the  German 
Reich  will  again  be  trusted  to  the  power  of  the  German  nation 
itself.”  In  justification  of  Germany’s  unilateral  action,  Hitler  claimed 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  already  been  nullified  by  the 
failure  of  the  former  Allies  to  carry  out  its  promise  of  general  dis¬ 
armament.  Furthermore,  he  asserted,  Soviet  Russia’s  huge  peace¬ 
time  army  and  France’s  restoration  of  two-year  military  service  11 
required  Germany  to  take  measures  for  her  own  national  defense. 
Protests  against  Germany’s  action  were  at  once  filed  in  Berlin  by 
the  British,  French,  and  Italian  governments. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  April  11,  representatives  of  these  three 
States  met  at  Stresa  to  consider  the  European  situation  in  the  light 
of  Germany’s  rearmament.  At  the  close  of  a  three-day  conference 
the  three  powers  agreed  (1)  to  pursue  a  common  line  of  conduct 
in  the  League  Council’s  discussion  on  German  rearmament,  (2)  to 
continue  their  negotiations  for  a  security  pact  in  Eastern  Europe, 
(3)  to  confirm  their  earlier  declarations  regarding  the  maintenance 
of  Austria’s  political  independence,  (4)  to  continue  active  study  of 
the  Anglo-French  proposal  for  a  five-power  air  pact.  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  furthermore,  formally  reaffirmed  all  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  12  and  declared  their  intention  to  ful¬ 
fill  them  should  the  need  arise.  A  few  days  later,  on  April  17,  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  formally  condemned  Germany 
for  her  unilateral  repudiation  of  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 


10  See  p.  31 1. 

11  See  p.  519. 

12  For  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  see  pp.  294-96. 
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Apparently  undeterred  by  the  action  of  the  powers  at  Stresa  and 
at  Geneva,  Germany  shortly  thereafter  announced  that  her  military 
air  forces  were  as  large  as  Great  Britain’s  and  that  she  had  once  more 
begun  the  construction  of  submarines.  Hitler  declared  on  May  22, 
however,  that  Germany  was  willing  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
limit  military,  naval,  and  air  forces,  that  she  would  do  as  much  as  the 
other  powers  in  restricting  the  use  of  heavy  artillery  and  tanks,  and 
that  she  would  willingly  join  in  abolishing  submarines  altogether. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  Germany  had  repudiated  only  the  mili¬ 
tary  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  solemnly  promised  to 
respect  all  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  including  its  territorial  pro¬ 
visions.  He  pledged  that  Germany  would  respect  the  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland  “as  a  contribution  to  European  pacification 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  burden  on  a  sovereign  State.” 

In  June,  1935,  the  British  government  apparently  decided  to  face 
in  a  realistic  manner  the  situation  created  by  Germany’s  rearma¬ 
ment.  Anglo-German  naval  conversations  were  initiated  in  London, 
and  on  June  18  it  was  announced  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  the  two  powers  giving  Germany  the  right  to  a  navy  35  per 
cent  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Germany,  which  already  had  three 
powerful  “pocket-battleships”  limited  to  10,000  tons  each  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  would  now  be  allowed  to  add  a 
total  of  nearly  200,000  tons  in  capital  ships.  The  treaty  recognized, 
also,  Germany’s  right  to  have  submarines,  although  the  latter  ex¬ 
pressed  her  willingness  to  abolish  this  type  of  fighting  ship  if  the 
other  powers  would  do  the  same.  She  did  agree,  however,  never 
again  to  resort  to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

Despite  Hitler’s  solemn  promises  to  observe  the  Locarno  agree¬ 
ments,  the  natural  corollary  of  Germany’s  rearmament  was  that  she 
should  seize  upon  some  favorable  occasion  to  remilitarize  the  Rhine¬ 
land  and  thus  remove  the  last  restriction  upon  the  Reich’s  ter¬ 
ritorial  sovereignty.  Such  an  occasion  presented  itself  during  the 
Italo-Ethiopian  conflict  when  the  Locarno  front  was  broken  so  far 
as  the  great  powers  were  concerned.  Timing  his  act  to  fall  when 
the  international  situation  was  particularly  tense  because  of  con¬ 
templated  petroleum  sanctions  against  Italy,13  Hitler  on  March  7, 
1936,  announced  Germany’s  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  Locarno  Mutual  Guarantee  Treaty.  Simultaneously  with 

13  See  p.  423. 
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his  announcement,  20,000  German  troops  marched  into  the  Rhine¬ 
land. 

So  far  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  concerned,  Hitler  asserted 
that  the  German  people  could  not,  should  not,  and  would  not  bear 
the  injustices  of  that  dictated  treaty.  As  to  the  Locarno  Treaty, 
voluntarily  suggested  and  signed  by  Germany,14  he  declared  that  it 
had  been  in  effect  nullified  by  the  Franco-Soviet  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Assistance  signed  in  1935.15  Germany,  therefore,  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  herself  bound  by  its  provisions,  and  accordingly  “restituted 
full,  unmitigated  sovereignty  of  the  Reich  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
of  the  Rhineland.”  A  memorandum  to  this  effect  was  dispatched 
to  the  other  signatories  of  the  Locarno  Treaty — that  is,  to  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.16 

The  immediate  sequel  of  Germany’s  action  was  that  France  and 
Belgium  at  once  requested  the  League  to  act  against  the  violation 
of  the  Versailles  and  Locarno  treaties.  Great  Britain,  also,  imme¬ 
diately  announced  that  if  any  “actual  attack  upon  France  or  Bel¬ 
gium”  was  made,  she  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  country 
attacked,  a  statement  that  fell  far  short  of  satisfying  those  countries, 
however.  On  March  12  the  signatories  of  the  Locarno  Treaty — 
minus  Germany — met  and  unanimously  agreed  that  Germany’s 
action  was  “a  clear  violation  of  Articles  42  and  43  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  Locarno  Pact.”  One  week  later  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  after  listening  to  Germany’s  case  as  presented 
by  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop,  Hitler’s  special  ambassador  at  large, 
also  voted  that  Germany  was  guilty  of  infringing  the  Locarno 
Treaty. 

Although  demands  for  economic  and  financial  sanctions  against 
Germany  were  made  by  France,  Poland,  the  Little  Entente,  and 
Soviet  Russia,  Great  Britain  opposed  such  a  step.  Under  the  Cove¬ 
nant  sanctions  were  applicable  only  against  a  State  which  had 
illegally  embarked  upon  a  war.  This  Germany  had  not  done. 
Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  France  had  opposed  effective 
sanctions  against  Italy  when  the  latter  had  deliberately  embarked 
upon  a  war  of  conquest,  she  was  at  this  time  in  no  position  to  make 
a  strong  case  for  sanctions  against  Germany.  It  was  generally  recog- 

14  See  p.  294. 

15  See  p.313. 

16  In  a  memorandum  to  the  powers  Germany  announced  her  readiness  to  enter  into 
new  arrangements  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  Europe.  See  p.  314. 
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nized,  moreover,  that  morally,  if  not  legally,  Germany  had  much  to 
support  her  attempt  to  regain  a  status  of  national  equality  with  the 
other  great  powers.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Locarno  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Guarantee  specifically  stated  that  the  signatory  powers 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  injured  party  in  case  of  just  such  a 
“flagrant”  violation  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  no  steps  were  taken 
to  force  the  German  troops  out  of  the  Rhineland  and  Germany’s 
sovereignty  over  her  national  territory  was  thus  restored. 


Japan’s  Repudiation  of  Naval  Inferiority 

Germany  was  not  the  only  great  power  to  object  to  permanent  in¬ 
feriority  in  the  matter  of  national  armaments.  In  1934  Japan  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  she  was  unwilling  to  remain  in  a  position 
subordinate  to  other  great  powers  in  this  respect.  The  Washington 
and  London  naval  treaties,  which  were  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  1936,  provided  for  the  holding  of  another  conference  for  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  naval  armaments  in  1935.  In  preliminary 
negotiations  carried  on  in  London  between  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  in  preparation  for  a  new 
naval  conference,  Japan  made  a  number  of  significant  proposals. 
Probably  the  most  important  one  was  that  the  ratio  principle  should 
be  discarded  and  Japan  should  have  the  right  to  naval  equality  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to 
sign  a  new  naval  treaty  granting  parity  to  japan,  and  in  this  stand 
it  was  supported  by  Great  Britain.  Both  powers  desired  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Washington  and  London  treaties,  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  effective  instruments  for  peace.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  argued  that  the  5:5:3  ratio  gave  Japan  perfect  equality 
for  defense,  that  what  should  be  sought  was  not  equality  in  the 
size  of  navies  but  equality  in  security.  They  claimed  that  Japan’s 
demand  for  parity  was  in  reality  a  demand  for  effective  superiority. 
This  the  Japanese  denied,  asserting  that  technical  advances  in  the 
years  since  the  Washington  Conference  had  increased  the  range  of 
fleets  and  left  Japan  feeling  no  longer  secure  with  her  proportion 
of  three  to  the  five  each  for  the  other  two  great  naval  powers.  Back 
of  the  Japanese  proposal  many  saw,  however,  the  desire  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  more  aggressive  policy  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  as  well 
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as  the  desire  to  be  able  to  enforce  her  new  “Monroe  Doctrine  for 
the  Far  East.” 

With  a  deadlock  very  soon  reached  on  the  matter  of  naval  parity, 
the  preliminary  negotiations  were  finally  adjourned  on  December 
19,  1934,  without  reaching  any  common  agreement.  On  the  day 
before  the  negotiations  were  adjourned,  the  Japanese  Privy  Council, 
the  highest  consultative  body  in  the  empire,  unanimously  advised 
the  Emperor  to  abrogate  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  of  1922. 
On  December  29  the  United  States  was  therefore  notified  by  the 
Japanese  government  that  the  treaty  was  to  terminate  on  December 
31,  1936.  Japan  hoped  that  naval  conversations  might  be  resumed  in 
1935  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  new  formula. 

On  October  24,  1935,  the  British  government  formally  invited  the 
United  States,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  to  participate  in  a  naval 
conference  at  London  in  the  following  December.  Although  there 
seemed  to  be  little  likelihood  of  success,  the  conference  convened  on 
December  9,  1935,  with  representatives  of  the  five  powers  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  early  discussions  concerned  themselves  with  Japan’s 
proposal  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  based  upon  the  fundamental 
idea  of  setting  up  a  common  limit  of  naval  armaments  which  the 
signatory  powers  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed.  This,  of  course, 
was  merely  another  way  of  saying  parity  among  the  great  powers. 

After  a  week’s  discussion  it  was  decided  to  defer  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  Japan’s  proposal  for  a  “common  upper  limit”  in  order 
to  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Great  Britain’s  proposals  for  an 
advance  exchange  of  information  on  building  programs.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1936,  the  Japanese  declined  to  engage  in  further  discussion  of 
the  British  proposals  until  the  Japanese  demand  for  parity  had  been 
granted.  One  week  later,  after  the  other  four  powers  had  rejected 
Japan’s  demand,  the  Japanese  delegation  announced  that  it  could 
no  longer  “usefully  continue”  in  attendance,  and  withdrew  from  the 
conference. 

Although  Japan  withdrew,  the  other  four  powers  continued  the 
conference  and  gradually  reached  agreements  on  a  number  of  points. 
Late  in  February,  however,  the  Italian  delegation  announced  that 
Italy  would  not  sign  the  treaty.  The  recently  completed  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Pact 17  and  the  continued  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  asserted,  made  it  impos- 

17  See  p.  421. 
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sible  for  Italy  to  consider  any  limitation  upon  her  navy  at  that  time. 
Consequently,  the  naval  treaty  which  was  drafted  was  in  the  end 
signed  on  March  25,  1936,  by  only  three  powers — France,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was  to  become  effective  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1937,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  until  1942,  except  for  the 
provisions  regarding  capital  ships  which  are  to  be  reviewed  in  1940. 
The  way  was  left  open  for  the  eventual  adhesion  of  Japan  and  Italy 
in  case  events  should  alter  the  circumstances  which  prevented  their 
signing  in  1936. 

This  Three-Power  Naval  Treaty  provided  for  a  quantitative  lim¬ 
itation  of  naval  armaments  only  in  respect  to  heavy  cruisers  of  be¬ 
tween  8,000  and  17,500  tons.  In  this  category  a  five-year  building 
holiday  was  accepted.  An  “escape  clause”  was  included,  however,  to 
protect  any  signatory,  whose  national  security  might  be  affected  by 
the  construction  of  ships  by  a  non-signatory  power.  After  notifying 
the  other  signatories  it  might  build  more  light  cruisers  of  the 
io,ooo-ton  type.  A  qualitative  limitation  in  regard  to  size  of  ships  and 
caliber  of  guns  was  agreed  upon  in  the  categories  other  than  that 
just  mentioned.  But  even  here  a  safeguarding  clause  provided  that 
if  non-signatory  nations  by  their  naval  programs  threatened  the 
security  of  any  of  the  signatories,  the  restrictions  of  the  treaty  might 
be  relaxed  upon  consultation  with  the  other  two  powers.  A  further 
provision  stipulated  that  within  the  first  four  months  of  each  year 
the  signatories  should  communicate  to  one  another  full  details  of 
their  naval  programs  for  the  year,  and  that  no  ship  should  be  laid 
down  or  acquired  until  four  months  after  notification.  In  general 
the  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  limit  the  tonnage  and  gun  caliber  of 
most  types  of  ships  but  to  permit  unrestricted  construction  of  naval 
armaments  within  these  specifications.  With  the  Washington  and 
London  naval  treaties  expiring  on  December  31,  1936,  and  the 
capital-ship  holiday  ending  on  that  date,  the  way  for  a  new  era  of 
naval  construction  was  opened. 

The  New  Armaments  Race 

In  April,  1936,  Great  Britain  announced  that  she  planned  to  start 
work  in  that  year  on  thirty-eight  new  warships,  including  two 
capital  ships  of  35,000  tons.  She  thus  inaugurated  her  largest  naval 
building  program  since  before  the  holiday  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922.  Three  months  later  the  defense 
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services  asked  for  additional  appropriations  of  nearly  $100,000,000  to 
increase  the  rearmament  program.  In  the  United  States  almost 
simultaneously  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  the 
largest  peace-time  naval  appropriations  in  American  history.  The 
bill  was  designed  to  further  the  construction  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  naval  ships  and  thirty-three  additional  airplanes.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  construction  of  two  new  capital  ships  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $50,000,000  each.  In  Germany  plans  called  for  increasing  the 
navy  by  building  forty-eight  new  ships,  including  two  capital  ships, 
one  aircraft  carrier,  two  io,ooo-ton  cruisers  and  eighteen  submarines. 
In  France  provision  was  made  for  the  construction  of  more  small 
cruisers.  In  Japan  in  May,  1936,  Parliament  approved  the  largest 
defense  budget  in  the  history  of  the  empire.  Even  in  little  Austria 
the  year  1936  saw  the  disarmament  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain  set  aside  and  universal  military  conscription  again  intro¬ 
duced.  Austria’s  step  was  at  once  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
same  system  in  the  neighboring  republic,  Czechoslovakia. 

Everywhere  in  the  world  the  year  1936  saw  increased  military  and 
naval  budgets.  Everywhere  were  being  created  more  powerful  navies 
and  larger  peace-time  armies.  Everywhere  were  being  made  efforts 
to  secure  equality  if  not  superiority  in  air  forces.  Armies  numbering 
millions  were  being  supported  by  the  powers.  Military  planes  by 
the  thousands  were  being  prepared  to  shower  destruction  upon  pos¬ 
sible  enemy  countries.  As  in  the  hectic  pre-war  days,18  the  vicious 
circle  of  national  fear  and  resultant  increased  armaments  was  once 
more  present  to  undermine  the  peace  of  the  world.  Despite  the 
lesson  of  the  World  War  the  powers  apparently  still  clung  to  the 
idea  that  great  armaments  can  secure  peace.  Apparently  they  were 
determined  to  ignore  the  fact  that  great  armaments  engender  inter¬ 
national  fear  and  suspicion,  that  they  may  actually  constitute  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  war. 


18  For  the  situation  in  1913-14,  see  p.  15. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  CONTINUED  SEARCH  FOR  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

A  T  the  close  of  the  World  War  it  had  been  the  hope  of  many 
/  \  statesmen  that  through  the  establishment  of  the  League  of 
X  JLNations  and  the  limitation  of  national  armaments  adequate 
security  against  foreign  aggression  would  be  provided  for  each  na¬ 
tion.  From  the  beginning,  however,  there  were  not  lacking  those 
who  feared  that  the  collective  security  promised  in  the  League 
Covenant  would  prove  to  be  a  broken  reed  in  time  of  serious  inter¬ 
national  crisis.  Doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  League  guarantees  was 
strengthened  when  the  League’s  attempts  to  obtain  the  adoption  of 
a  supplementary  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  were  defeated  in  1923 
and  1924.  It  was  further  increased  when  the  League’s  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  disarmament  agreements  collapsed  completely  a  decade  later. 
Although  the  ideal  of  collective  security  persisted  and  occasionally 
influenced  the  course  of  international  affairs,  many  statesmen  felt 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide  directly  for  the  security 
of  their  States  outside  the  framework  of  any  general  agreement. 
The  post-war  period  soon  saw,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
ternational  alliances  and  ententes  which  were  not  greatly  different 
from  those  of  the  years  preceding  the  World  War. 

The  French  Search  for  Security  1919-24 

France  was  especially  disturbed  after  the  World  War  by  the 
specter  of  a  discontented  and  revengeful  Germany,  for  she  perceived 
that  the  latter  even  within  her  post-war  frontiers  still  had  the  largest 
population  of  any  of  the  States  of  western  Europe.  It  took  very 
little  mathematical  ability  for  a  French  statesman  to  prove  that 
France’s  39,000,000  would  be  no  match  for  Germany’s  62,000,000 
and  that  each  year  would  see  the  disparity  grow  greater  if  the 
French  population  continued  to  remain  stationary  while  that  of 
Germany  increased.  Great  was  their  alarm  lest  the  “fall  in  the 
French  birth  rate  might  undo  the  work  of  Foch  in  a  single  genera- 
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tion.”  Before  the  war,  in  order  to  counteract  this  situation  which  had 
existed  for  many  years,  France  had  allied  herself  with  populous 
Russia  so  that  their  combined  man  power  and  resources  might  be 
protection  against  their  powerful  neighbor,  Germany.  The  loss  of 
Russia  as  an  ally,  with  the  coming  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917,  was 
a  terrible  blow  for  France,  but  at  the  peace  conference  her  statesmen 
sought  to  repair  this  damage  by  carrying  through  the  program  of 
security  drawn  up  by  the  French  government  for  their  guidance  as 
early  ;  as  November,  1918.1 

Although  the  French  obtained  a  number  of  the  points  for  which 
they  contended  at  the  conference,  they  did  not  obtain  all.  As  protec¬ 
tion  against  another  German  invasion  they  were  obliged  to  accept, 
instead  of  French  military  control  of  the  Rhine,  a  compromise 
which  included  Allied  military  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  for  fifteen  years,  the  permanent  demilitarization  of  this  area 
together  with  a  strip  of  territory  fifty  kilometers  wide  on  the  right 
bank,  and  a  tripartite  guarantee  treaty  promising  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  France  in 
case  of  a  future  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany.  But  this  bulwark 
of  protection  was  soon  weakened.  Although  Great  Britain  ratified 
the  Guarantee  Treaty,  the  United  States  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  and  consequently  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground, 
for  Great  Britain’s  adhesion  to  the  treaty  was  contingent  upon  that 
of  the  United  States. 

French  statesmen  lost  no  time  in  crying  over  spilt  milk.  If  they 
must  now  construct  their  own  security  alliance,  they  would  proceed 
at  once  to  do  so.  There  was  one  country  of  western  Europe  which 
was  as  much  concerned  as  France  in  the  problem  of  her  future  se¬ 
curity  against  Germany.  Belgium  after  her  terrible  experiences  of 
the  World  War  would  be  only  too  eager  to  obtain  protection  against 
their  repetition;  therefore  to  Belgium  France  now  turned  in  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit.  Military  conversations  between  the  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  staffs  culminated  on  September  7,  1920,  in  the  signing  of  a 
military  convention.  Although  this  agreement  was  registered  with 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  its  specific  provisions  were 
not  given,  for  the  two  powers  claimed  that  the  terms  were  purely 
defensive  and  that  to  publish  the  technical  details  would  be  to 
destroy  their  efficacy  in  advance.  One  thing  at  least  was  clear — 

1  See  footnote,  p.  152. 
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France  and  Belgium  were  united  in  a  mutually  defensive  military 
alliance  against  Germany. 

But  France  with  Belgium  alone  could  still  not  hope  to  cope  with 
Germany.  She  must  seek  some  greater  power  to  take  the  place  of 
her  lost  ally,  Russia.  With  this  in  mind  she  turned  to  the  new  Polish 
Republic,  largest  of  all  the  new  States  of  Europe.  If  France  needed 
security  for  her  eastern  frontier  facing  Germany,  to  no  less  a  de¬ 
gree  did  Poland  need  a  similar  security  for  her  western  frontier 
which  had  been  established  at  the  expense  of  Germany.  If  France 
had  reason  to  fear  for  the  stability  of  her  German  frontier,  twice 
justified  was  Poland,  for  the  loss  of  Upper  Silesia,  Posen,  and  West 
Prussia  with  their  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  and  their  large 
German  minorities  was  felt  by  the  German  nation,  or  at  any  rate 
by  the  Prussian  people,  more  keenly  than  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Fear  of  German  attack  thus  created  a  strong  common  bond  between 
Poland  and  France. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  during  the  crisis  of  the  Russo-Polish  cam¬ 
paign  2  the  French  government  sent  a  military  mission  to  Poland 
and  helped  to  save  Warsaw  from  the  Bolsheviks.  Diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  next  ensued  and  a  Franco-Polish  treaty  of  alliance  was 
signed  on  February  19,  1921.  According  to  the  preamble,  the  object 
of  the  treaty  was  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  to  which  both 
States  were  parties  “or  which  may  in  future  be  recognized  by  both 
parties.”  The  two  powers  agreed  that  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack 
upon  either,  they  would  take  concerted  measures  for  the  defense  of 
their  territory  and  the  protection  of  their  legitimate  interests,  “within 
the  limits  specified  in  the  preamble.”  Since  at  that  time  France  and 
Poland  were  not  both  parties  to  any  treaty  signed  with  Russia,  the 
Franco-Polish  alliance  was  obviously  designed  for  protection  against 
Germany.  The  treaty  was  ratified  in  May,  1922.  The  treaty  system 
thus  far  created  by  France  provided  that  if  Germany  should  attack 
her,  France  would  be  aided  by  Belgium  in  the  west  and  by  Poland 
in  the  east. 

But  French  statesmen  were  not  yet  content  with  the  security 
which  they  had  obtained  for  France.  In  December,  1921,  the  French 
ambassador  in  London  outlined  suggestions  for  a  definite  political 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  What  was  proposed 
was  a  reciprocal  agreement  which  would  take  effect  in  case  of  in- 

2  See  p.  325. 
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direct  as  well  as  direct  German  aggression.  France  believed  that 
unless  Germany  were  “smitten  with  incurable  lunacy,”  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  direct  aggression  would  probably  not  arise.  What  she 
desired  was  an  alliance  which  would  bring  her  aid  in  case  she  went 
to  the  assistance  of  Poland  against  an  attack  by  Germany.  In  the 
negotiations  which  ensued  between  Briand  and  Lloyd  George,  the 
latter  asserted  that  the  British  people  were  not  greatly  concerned  in 
Germany’s  eastern  frontier  and  were  reluctant  to  become  involved 
in  quarrels  arising  there.  The  best  that  Briand  could  do  was  to  get 
Lloyd  George  to  agree  to  draft  a  treaty  which  would  remain  in 
force  for  ten  years  and  which  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  a  direct 
and  unprovoked  aggression  against  the  soil  of  France  by  Germany, 
Great  Britain  would  immediately  place  herself  at  the  side  of  France 
with  her  naval,  military,  and  air  forces. 

This  agreement  was  reached  at  Cannes  on  January  12,  1922.  On 
the  next  day,  however,  Briand  was  forced  from  office  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  more  militant  Poincare.  The  latter  found  a  number 
of  holes  in  the  Briand-Lloyd  George  proposal.  He  demanded  that 
the  treaty  should  be  reciprocal  rather  than  merely  a  unilateral 
guarantee,  that  it  should  provide  assistance  in  the  event  of  an  at¬ 
tack  on  “France”  instead  of  “French  soil,”  that  it  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  definite  military  agreement,  and  that  it  should  run  for 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  But  the  British  government  was  utterly 
opposed  to  a  military  entente  or  convention,  with  the  result  that 
negotiations  dragged  along  half-heartedly  and  finally  lapsed  in 
July,  1922,  when  differences  of  opinion  regarding  reparation  policies 
made  it  impossible  for  the  two  countries  to  agree  in  other  matters. 

For  a  time,  under  Poincare,  France  appeared  to  be  returning  to 
her  earlier-conceived  program  of  security.  The  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  was  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  this  plan  in  at  least 
three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  attempt  to  force  Germany 
to  assume  the  heavy  burden  of  reparation  payments  which  had  been 
part  of  the  original  French  plan.  In  the  second  place,  it  constituted 
such  a  serious  interference  with  Germany’s  industrial  system  that  it 
was  bound  to  retard  her  economic  recovery  and  her  return  to  power 
as  an  economic  rival,  and  this  had  been  one  of  the  original  French 
aims.  Finally,  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  accompanied  by  a 
revival  of  the  idea  of  creating  a  buffer  State  between  France  and 
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Germany,  and  a  separatist  movement  in  the  Rhineland  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  French  at  this  time. 

During  1923,  too,  France  returned  to  that  policy  of  encirclement 
which  her  statesmen  had  conceived  before  the  peace  conference  and 
which  had  subsequently  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  linking 
Poland  and  Belgium  with  France  in  defensive  alliances  against 
Germany.  In  October  of  that  year  President  Masaryk  and  Foreign 
Minister  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia  visited  Paris.  Conferences  held  at 
that  time  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  the  terms  of  a  Franco-Czecho- 
slovak  treaty  of  alliance,  which  was  formally  signed  at  Paris  on 
January  25,  1924.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  two  powers  agreed 
to  consult  each  other  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  involving  a 
danger  to  their  security  or  to  treaties  signed  in  common.  They  like¬ 
wise  bound  themselves  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  measures  to  be 
taken  to  safeguard  their  common  interests  in  the  event  of  their 
being  menaced,  and  more  specifically,  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  unite 
Austria  and  Germany,  or  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Habsburgs  in 
Hungary  or  the  Hohenzollerns  in  Germany.  “In  conformity  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,”  the  two  powers  agreed  to  settle  all  disputes  arising  between 
them  by  pacific  means. 

Locarno  and  Paris 

The  Geneva  Protocol,3  though  rejected,  meanwhile  had  made  its 
imprint  on  European  affairs.  Carefully  fostered  by  Gustav  Strese- 
mann  and  Aristide  Briand,  foreign  ministers  of  Germany  and  France 
respectively,  a  new  spirit  of  conciliation  and  good  will  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  among  the  nations,  and  it  was  this  change  in  spirit  which  made 
possible  the  next  step  in  French  security.  The  move  this  time  came 
from  across  the  Rhine.  The  relations  between  France  and  Germany 
have  long  turned  in  a  vicious  circle,  first  one  and  then  the  other 
being  in  the  ascendancy.  Following  the  World  War,  both  countries 
were  dominated  by  fear.  France  feared  the  recovery  and  vengeance 
of  Germany;  Germany  feared  a  French  policy  which  should  seek, 
by  cloaking  itself  in  unfulfilled  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  to 
perpetuate  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  and  the  subordination  of 
Germany. 

3  See  p.  268. 
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In  order  to  break  this  vicious  circle,  Stresemann,  in  February, 
1925,  offered  France  a  pact  of  mutual  guarantee  and  nonaggression. 
This  pact  envisaged  in  a  more  restricted  area  an  arrangement 
analogous  to  that  proposed  in  the  Geneva  Protocol.  Similar  sug¬ 
gestions  had  been  made  by  the  German  government  in  1922  just 
before  the  French  entered  the  Ruhr,  but  they  had  then  been  received 
with  suspicion  and  incredulity  in  France  and  had  borne  no  fruit. 
The  spirit  which  had  prevailed  at  Geneva  now  ruled  in  Paris  and 
London  and  the  German  suggestions  were  given  a  sympathetic 
reception. 

Stresemann’s  proposal  suggested  a  pact  by  virtue  of  which  the 
powers  interested  in  the  Rhine — above  all,  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany — should  enter  into  a  solemn  obligation  for  a  lengthy 
period  not  to  wage  war  against  a  contracting  State,  a  pact  which 
should  expressly  guarantee  the  existing  territorial  status  on  the 
Rhine  and  Germany’s  fulfillment  of  her  obligations  to  demilitarize 
the  Rhineland  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Such  a 
pact  would  of  course  involve  the  recognition  by  Germany  of  the  loss 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  it  would  involve  for  France  the  permanent 
renunciation  of  a  French  frontier  on  the  Rhine  together  with  the 
possibility  of  another  invasion  of  the  Ruhr.  The  offer  further  pro¬ 
posed  arbitration  treaties  between  Germany  and  the  bordering 
States. 

During  the  extended  exchange  of  notes  which  followed,  France 
admitted  that  such  an  agreement  might  be  possible  provided  that 
(1)  Germany  became  a  member  of  the  League,  (2)  Belgium  be¬ 
came  a  party  to  the  pact,  and  (3)  nothing  in  the  pact  should  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prevent  France  from  going  to  the  aid  of  Poland,  or  the 
Allies  from  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
France  was  already  bound  to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  by  definite 
defensive  alliances  which,  in  one  case  specifically  and  in  the  other 
by  implication,  involved  armed  support  in  the  event  of  unprovoked 
aggression.  She  insisted  that  the  interrelation  of  the  proposed  pact 
and  these  treaties  required  the  participation  in  the  discussion  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

On  October  4,  1925,  representatives  of  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  gathered  in 
the  little  Swiss  town  of  Locarno  beside  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Maggiore.  Here  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  German  representa- 
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tives  met  those  of  the  former  hostile  nations  upon  terms  of  genuine 
cordiality.  The  “Spirit  of  Locarno,”  not  only  revealed  the  new  feel¬ 
ing  of  cordiality  and  conciliation  which  was  the  product  of  Strese- 
mann’s  and  Briand’s  endeavors,  but  emphasized  the  advance  which 
Germany  had  made  under  the  former’s  guidance  toward  her  pre¬ 
war  position  in  European  affairs.  After  twelve  days  of  negotiations 
carried  on  formally  and  informally,  the  conference  closed  on  October 
16  with  the  initialing  of  a  treaty  of  mutual  guarantee,  four  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaties  between  Germany  on  the  one  side  and  France,  Belgium, 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  respectively  on  the  other,  and  two 
treaties  of  guarantee  between  France  on  the  one  side  and  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  on  the  other. 

By  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Guarantee,  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  as  a  group  and  individually, 
guaranteed  the  inviolability  of  the  existing  frontiers  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium,  and  between  Germany  and  France,  together 
with  the  demilitarization  of  German  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn 
fifty  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine.  By  Article  2  Germany  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Germany  and  France  mutually  agreed  in  no  case  to 
attack,  invade,  or  resort  to  war  against  each  other  except  (1)  in 
case  of  legitimate  defense  against  a  violation  of  Article  2  of  the 
treaty,  (2)  in  case  of  a  “flagrant  breach”  of  the  agreements  regard¬ 
ing  the  demilitarized  zone,  (3)  in  case  of  being  directed  by  the 
League  against  a  State  which  had  first  attacked  another  member  of 
the  League.  They  further  agreed  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  “all 
questions  of  every  kind  which  may  arise  between  them,  and  which 
may  not  be  possible  to  settle  by  the  normal  methods  of  diplomacy.” 

In  case  of  a  “flagrant  violation”  of  either  Article  1  or  Article  2, 
the  signatory  powers  agreed  to  come  immediately  to  the  assistance  of 
the  injured  party.  In  case  of  a  doubtful  violation,  the  question  was 
to  be  considered  by  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  the  signatory 
powers  agreed  to  fulfill  their  obligations  as  above  if  the  Council 
was  satisfied  that  a  violation  or  breach  had  been  committed.  The 
agreement  was  in  no  way  to  affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
signatory  powers  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  nor  to  restrict  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  was  to  come  into  force  as  soon  as  Germany 
became  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  was  to  remain  in 
effect  until  the  League  Council  should  decide  that  “the  League  of 
Nations  ensures  sufficient  protection  to  the  high  contracting  parties.” 
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By  the  network  of  arbitration  agreements  Germany  on  the  one 
side  and  Belgium,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  severally  on 
the  other  engaged  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  all  disputes,  of  every 
kind,  which  proved  impossible  of  adjustment  by  the  normal  methods 
of  diplomacy.  By  the  guarantee  treaties  which  France  signed  with 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  it  was  agreed  that  in  case  Poland  or 
Czechoslovakia  or  France  should  suffer  from  a  failure  to  observe 
the  undertakings  arrived  at  between  them  and  Germany,  France 
and  reciprocally  Poland,  or  France  and  reciprocally  Czechoslovakia 
should  “lend  each  other  immediately  aid  and  assistance,  if  such  fail¬ 
ure  is  accompanied  by  unprovoked  recourse  to  arms.” 

The  Locarno  treaties  immeasurably  increased  French  security 
against  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany.  The  latter  agreed  to 
recognize  the  inviolability  of  the  French  frontier  and  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  She  agreed  to  settle  by  arbitration 
all  difficulties  which  might  arise  with  France  and  never  to  attack, 
invade,  or  resort  to  war  against  her  except  in  case  of  legitimate  de¬ 
fense.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia 
promised  that  if  Germany,  unprovoked,  should  attack  France  across 
the  Rhineland,  they  would  give  the  latter  their  armed  assistance. 
Furthermore,  France  by  her  earlier  treaties  had  assumed  obligations 
for  the  protection  of  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  against 
aggression  by  Germany.  While  the  obligations  remained  and  were 
even  more  binding  now  than  before,  the  likelihood  of  France’s  hav¬ 
ing  to  carry  them  out  was  greatly  decreased  by  Germany’s  promise 
to  settle  all  questions  which  might  arise  between  herself  and  these 
States  by  peaceful  means. 

Briand’s  desire  to  extend  the  network  of  treaties  of  arbitration 
and  nonaggression  brought  a  notable  event  in  the  international  re¬ 
lations  of  the  world  in  1928.  On  April  6,  1927,  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  the 
French  foreign  minister  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  declaring 
that  France  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  publicly  with  the  United 
States  to  any  mutual  engagement  tending  “to  outlaw  war”  as  be¬ 
tween  these  two  countries.  Two  months  later  Briand’s  declaration 
was  embodied  in  a  draft  treaty  which  was  presented  to  the  United 
States  government.  The  treaty  proposed  a  declaration  by  the  two 
powers  condemning  recourse  to  war,  renouncing  war  as  “an  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  policy,”  and  agreeing  that  a  settlement  of  all  dis- 
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putes  arising  between  them  should  be  brought  about  only  by  pacific 
means. 

The  American  secretary  of  state,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  on  December 
28  suggested  that  instead  of  a  bilateral  treaty  a  similar  multilateral 
treaty  should  be  drafted  in  order  to  extend  “throughout  the  world 
the  benefits  of  a  covenant  originally  suggested  as  between  France 
and  the  United  States  alone.”  In  the  course  of  negotiations  which 
extended  over  the  following  months  Kellogg’s  proposal  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  number  of  reservations  and  interpretations,  as  a  result  of 
which  it  appeared  that  the  nations  were  agreed  that  all  war  was  to 
be  renounced  except  (1)  in  self-defense,  (2)  against  any  treaty¬ 
breaking  signatory  State,  (3)  in  the  execution  of  any  obligation  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  signing  of  any  treaty  of  neutrality,  (4)  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain,  in  defense  of  certain  strategic  places  which  are 
considered  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  empire,  (5)  in  fulfillment  of  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  incurred  by  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  by  the  signing  of  the  Locarno  agreements. 

Subject  to  these  reservations,  which  were  not,  however,  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  treaty,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  fifteen  States  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  4  on  August  27,  1928,  and  there  signed  a 
general  treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war,  the  so-called  Pact  of 
Paris.  In  it 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  solemnly  declare,  in  the  names  of  their 
respective  peoples,  that  they  condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution 
of  international  controversies,  and  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  [Art.  I.] 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of 
all  disputes  or  conflicts,  of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever  origin  they 
may  be,  which  may  arise  among  them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by 
pacific  means.  [Art.  II.] 

Immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  it  was  opened 
to  the  adherence  of  all  States,  and  within  a  few  weeks  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  over  thirty  other  States,  including  Russia.  The  treaty  was 
to  become  effective  upon  ratification  by  the  governments  of  the 
original  fifteen  signatory  powers,  and  it  was  finally  promulgated  by 

4  The  presence  of  Gustav  Stresemann  made  the  event  doubly  significant,  for  this  was 
the  first  time  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  that  a  German  foreign  minister  had  been 
officially  received  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
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President  Hoover  on  July  24,  1929.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
its  promulgation  the  Pact  was  invoked  in  a  crisis  in  the  Far  East, 
when  the  United  States  and  other  co-signatories  reminded  Russia 
and  China  of  their  obligation  to  settle  their  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.5  Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Sino-Japanese  crisis  of 
I93I-33>6  ^  constituted  the  basis  for  the  protests  of  the  United 
States  government.  In  each  case,  however,  it  apparently  had  little 
effect  upon  the  parties  concerned. 

The  succeeding  years  witnessed  various  attempts  both  to  bring 
the  League  Covenant — which  permits  war  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances — into  harmony  with  the  pact,  and  to  strengthen  the  latter 
by  linking  it  with  some  sort  of  consultative  agreement.  In  the  Tenth 
Assembly  of  the  League  in  1929  an  amendment  was  proposed  to 
Article  XII  of  the  Covenant,  providing  that  disputing  nations  should 
“agree  that  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  war.”  The  amendment, 
however,  was  not  officially  adopted.  Although  the  effort  to  negotiate 
a  consultative  agreement  for  the  Pact  of  Paris  was  primarily  con¬ 
nected  with  the  general  problem  of  disarmament,7  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  declared  in  August,  1932, 8 
that  consultation  was  actually  inherent  in  the  pact  and  that  its  effect 
was  to  abolish  neutrality  in  event  of  war. 

Security  in  Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans 

In  central  Europe  fear  of  the  return  of  the  Habsburgs  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  status  quo  established  by  the  peace  settlement 
was  the  motivating  force  in  bringing  about  negotiations  for  security. 
Although  Austria’s  desire  to  be  united  with  Germany  caused  some 
concern,  the  most  disturbing  factor  in  the  situation  was  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  proud  and  aggressive  Magyars  to  secure  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  which  separated  from  them  not  only  their  pre-war 
minorities  but  even  some  3,000,000  of  their  kinsmen.  To  check  the 
outward  thrust  of  Hungary’s  irredentism  the  surrounding  States  re¬ 
sorted  to  centripetal  counter-alliances.  In  this  defensive  movement 
the  initiative  was  taken  by  Edward  Benes,  Czechoslovak  foreign 
minister,  who  made  his  first  objective  an  understanding  between 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania. 

5  See  p.  748. 

6  See  p.  754. 

7  See  p.  272. 

8  In  connection  with  the  Manchurian  crisis.  See  pp.  753-62. 
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Negotiations  looking  toward  an  alliance  between  Prague  and  Bel¬ 
grade  were  opened  by  Benes  in  Paris  on  December  30,  1919,  when 
he  broached  the  subject  to  Ante  Trumbitch,  one  of  Yugoslavia’s  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  peace  conference.  On  August  14,  1920,  a  convention 
between  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  was  signed  in  Belgrade. 
The  purpose  of  this  convention,  according  to  the  preamble,  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  which  Hungary  had  been 
obliged  to  sign.  Each  State  agreed  to  assist  the  other  in  case  of  an 
unprovoked  attack  by  Hungary,  and  neither  State  was  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  a  third  party  without  first  giving  notice  to  the  other. 
Soon  after  the  signing  of  the  above  convention,  it  was  agreed  be¬ 
tween  Benes  and  Jonescu,  Rumanian  foreign  minister,  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Rumania  would  likewise  assist  each  other  in  case  of 
unprovoked  attack  by  Hungary  pending  the  formal  conclusion  of 
a  similar  convention. 

On  April  23,  1921,  this  understanding  between  Rumania  and 
Czechoslovakia  was  transformed  into  a  definite  and  binding  alli¬ 
ance  by  the  signing  of  a  convention  whose  terms  were  practically 
identical  with  those  of  the  Czechoslovak-Yugoslav  agreement  of 
August,  1920.  A  Rumanian-Yugoslav  convention  of  June  7,  1921, 
finally  completed  the  so-called  “Little  Entente.”  This  last  agree¬ 
ment,  while  similar  to  the  others  in  its  general  purport,  contained 
one  additional  item.  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  had  a  common  in¬ 
terest  in  Bulgaria’s  acceptance  of  the  peace  settlement,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  treaty  was  stated  to  be  the  maintenance  of  both  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon  and  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  Each  State  undertook 
to  assist  the  other  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack  by  either  Hun¬ 
gary  or  Bulgaria.  So  far  as  central  Europe  was  concerned,  however, 
the  Little  Entente  was  designed  to  preserve  the  status  quo  against 
attacks  from  the  small  but  militant  and  reactionary  Hungary. 

In  1933  a  convention  was  signed,  with  the  purpose  of  transform¬ 
ing  the  Little  Entente  into  a  permanent  “unified  international  or¬ 
ganization.”  By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  the  earlier  bilateral 
treaties  between  the  members  of  the  Little  Entente  were  renewed 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  order  to  maintain  a  common  policy  in 
international  affairs,  a  permanent  council,  consisting  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  three  States,  was  organized.  Every  political  treaty 
and  every  economic  agreement  thereafter  entered  into  by  a  member 
of  the  Little  Entente  was  first  to  have  the  unanimous  consent  of 
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this  council.  A  permanent  secretariat  was  also  created  as  well  as  an 
economic  council,  designed  to  coordinate  the  economic  interests  of 
the  three  States.  This  convention  created  in  a  sense — so  far  as  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  were  concerned — a  new  great  power  in  Europe, 
with  a  population  not  far  from  50,000,000  and  with  a  combined 
military  force  of  considerable  size. 

By  the  Franco-Czechoslovak  treaty  of  1924  the  Little  Entente  had 
been  to  some  extent  linked  with  France.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
latter,  the  Italian  government  sought  to  advance  its  own  position 
in  central  Europe  and  the  Balkans  by  treaties  of  friendship  and  neu¬ 
trality  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia 9  in  1924  and  with 
Rumania  and  Albania  in  1926.  France,  which  as  early  as  1923  had 
granted  credits  to  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  so  that  they  might  pur¬ 
chase  munitions  and  other  military  equipment  from  French  com¬ 
panies,  thereupon  endeavored  to  check  Italy’s  penetration  into  the 
Balkans  by  extending  her  system  of  alliances  and  agreements  with 
that  part  of  Europe. 

On  June  10,  1926,  France  signed  with  Rumania  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  which  the  two  States  mutually  agreed  never  to  attack,  in¬ 
vade,  or  resort  to  war  against  each  other  except  in  legitimate  defense 
or  in  pursuance  of  Articles  15  and  16  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 
They  undertook  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  all  questions  which 
might  arise  between  them  and,  when  these  could  not  be  settled  by 
the  normal  methods  of  diplomacy,  to  resort  finally  to  the  Council 
of  the  League.  They  promised,  “subject  to  any  resolutions  that  may 
be  passed  by  the  Council  or  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,” 
to  consult  each  other  in  all  matters  which  might  threaten  the  ex¬ 
ternal  security  of  France  or  Rumania  or  which  might  tend  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  situation  created  by  the  treaties  of  peace.  If  either  State 
should  be  attacked  without  provocation,  the  two  governments  en¬ 
gaged  immediately  to  consult  one  another  as  to  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  each  “within  the  framework  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations”  in  order  to  safeguard  their  legitimate  national 
interests  and  to  maintain  the  order  established  by  the  peace  treaties. 
The  two  States  agreed  to  concert  their  policy  in  case  of  any  at¬ 
tempted  modification  of  the  political  status  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  and,  subject  to  any  resolutions  of  the  Council  or  the  As- 

9  The  Italo- Yugoslav  treaty  lapsed  in  1929. 
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sembly  of  the  League,  to  confer  regarding  the  attitude  to  be  taken 
in  such  an  event.  Rumania  further  stated  that  she  would  follow  a 
policy  of  nonaggression  toward  Russia.  France  signed  an  almost 
identical  treaty  with  Yugoslavia  on  November  n,  1927. 

The  security  which  the  Little  Entente  agreements  and  the  French 
treaties  provided,  in  part,  for  the  Balkans  was  considerably  extended 
a  few  years  later  by  still  another  treaty.  On  February  9,  1934,  the 
foreign  ministers  of  Greece,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey 
signed  a  nonaggression  pact.  Initiated  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
agreement  was  designed  to  include  all  the  Balkan  States.  Bulgaria, 
for  fear  that  her  adherence  might  prejudice  her  claim  to  an  out¬ 
let  on  the  iEgean  Sea,10  declined  to  sign,  however,  as  did  Albania 
also. 

By  the  pact  and  the  secret  protocol  which  accompanied  it,11  the 
signatory  powers  agreed  to  guarantee  Balkan  frontiers  against  ag¬ 
gression  by  any  Balkan  State,  and  the  pact  was  to  become  effective 
against  any  Balkan  State  that  might  join  an  outside  power  that  had 
committed  an  act  of  aggression  against  one  of  the  signatories.12  The 
Balkan  agreement  was  obviously  much  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
defensive  alliance  than  a  mere  nonaggression  pact.  In  Greece  it  at 
once  encountered  vigorous  opposition,  and  the  Greek  Parliament 
ratified  it  only  with  the  reservations  that  the  boundaries  guaranteed 
were  those  internal  to  the  Balkans  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
were  obligations  arising  from  the  pact  to  be  so  construed  as  to  in¬ 
volve  Greece  in  a  war  with  Italy  or  any  other  great  power.13  These 
reservations  were  accepted  by  the  other  signatories,  though  clearly 
they  weakened  the  force  of  the  pact.  Provision  was  made  for  a 
permanent  council,  consisting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  four 
signatory  powers,  like  that  of  the  Little  Entente.  Yugoslavia  and 
Rumania,  members  of  both  the  Little  Entente  and  the  Balkan 
Alliance,  before  they  joined  the  latter  were  obliged  to  submit  it  to 
the  approval  of  the  Little  Entente. 


10  See  p.  694. 

11  The  provisions  of  the  secret  pact  were  communicated  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  April,  1934. 

12  This  would  prevent  an  interpretation  like  that  of  King  Constantine  of  Greece  in 
1915.  See  footnote  on  p.  42. 

13  In  1936  the  Balkan  Entente  agreed  that  Albania  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
Balkan  State  within  the  meaning  of  the  Balkan  pact. 
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Security  in  Eastern  Europe 

In  eastern  Europe  the  States  which  bordered  upon  Soviet  Russia 
were  likewise  concerned  with  the  problem  of  security.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  created  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  territory  of 
the  former  Romanov  empire;  that  Riga,  Libau,  Windau,  and  Reval 
— ports  now  controlled  by  the  Baltic  republics — were  before  the  war 
the  outlets  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seagoing  trade  of  northern 
Russia;  that  the  Russo-Polish  boundary,  forced  from  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  moment  of  military  weakness,  tore  from  Russia  mil¬ 
lions  of  her  own  kinsmen;  that  the  annexation  of  Bessarabia  by  Ru¬ 
mania,  though  sanctioned  by  the  principal  Allied  Powers,  was  not 
recognized  as  legal  by  the  Soviet  government — in  view  of  all  these 
facts,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  number  of  attempts  were  made  to 
arrive  at  some  plan  for  mutual  assistance. 

Rumania,  the  power  which  had  the  most  reason  to  fear  an  attack 
from  Russia,  took  the  first  step  in  1920  when  she  proposed  a  great 
alliance  to  include  all  the  borderlands  together  with  Czechoslovakia 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  last  two,  however,  were  unwilling  to  enter  into 
any  definite  alliance  directed  against  Russia,  so  that  this  rather 
grandiose  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Poland,  however,  was  very 
ready  to  accept  such  a  proposal  and  in  March,  1921,  a  Polish- 
Rumanian  defensive  alliance  resulted.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  eastern  frontier  14  of  either  power  would 
require  the  other  power  to  enter  the  war  to  assist  the  one  attacked. 
The  eastern  frontier  of  Rumania  was  defined  as  that  recognized  by 
the  principal  Allied  Powers  in  1920,  namely,  the  river  Dniester; 
while  Poland’s  was  defined  as  that  laid  down  by  the  Russo-Polish 
Treaty  of  1921.  Although  not  a  member  of  the  Little  Entente, 
Poland  in  1921  concluded  with  Czechoslovakia  a  diplomatic  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  these  two  powers  mutually  guaranteed  their  frontiers 
with  Germany. 

Poland,  from  her  geographical  position,  seemed  naturally  the 
power  which  should  expand  the  Polish-Rumanian  alliance  into  a 
system  to  include  the  Baltic  States  as  well.  This  she  failed  to  do, 
however,  largely  because  she  had  alienated  her  neighbor,  Lithuania, 
by  her  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  seizure  of  Vilna.  Although  these 

14  When  the  Polish-Rumanian  alliance  was  renewed  in  1926  it  was  extended  to 
cover  not  only  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  two  States  but  all  foreign  aggressions. 
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two  States,  carved  in  each  case  from  former  German  and  Russian 
territory,  had  need  of  a  common  policy  toward  the  two  greater 
powers,  the  Vilna  dispute  drove  a  wedge  between  them. 

In  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Baltic  States  into  an  agreement  on 
their  policy  toward  Russia,  not  Poland  but  Finland  took  the  initia¬ 
tive.  The  latter  summoned  a  conference  in  July,  1921,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Poland.  The  only  result,  however, 
was  a  protocol  providing  that  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  four  States 
should  meet  for  regular  periodic  conferences,  and  thus  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  coordinate  their  policy  toward  Russia.  Poland  next  took  the 
lead  and  called  a  conference  which  met  in  Warsaw  in  March,  1922, 
and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  same  four  powers,  Lithu¬ 
ania  as  in  1921  holding  aloof.  A  treaty  of  neutrality  and  non¬ 
aggression  was  drafted  but  Finland,  principally  because  she  feared 
to  become  involved  in  Poland’s  aggressive  policies,  refused  to  ratify 
it,  so  that  it  never  became  effective. 

A  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  was  concluded,  however,  between 
two  of  the  small  Baltic  republics.  On  November  1,  1923,  Estonia 
and  Latvia  agreed  to  pursue  a  purely  pacific  policy  toward  all  na¬ 
tions,  to  concert  together  and  lend  each  other  mutual  political  and 
diplomatic  support  in  their  respective  international  relations,  and 
to  give  armed  assistance  to  each  other  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack. 
Eleven  years  later  Lithuania  was  linked  with  Estonia  and  Latvia  in 
an  entente  when  the  three  powers  signed  (September,  1934)  a  ten- 
year  treaty  agreeing  (1)  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  such  questions  as 
might  arise  among  them,  (2)  to  hold  conferences  at  least  twice  a 
year  for  the  coordination  of  their  foreign  policies,  and  (3)  to  pro¬ 
vide  closer  contact  of  their  representatives  abroad  and  at  inter¬ 
national  conferences.  The  first  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
this  Baltic  Entente  was  held  at  the  capital  of  Estonia  on  November 
30,  1934.  But  Lithuania’s  unwillingness  to  unite  in  any  common 
undertaking  to  which  Poland  was  a  party,  and  the  general  fear  of 
the  other  Baltic  States  that  in  such  a  union  Poland  might  come  to 
dominate,  effectively  prevented  anything  like  a  common  alliance 
for  security  among  the  Baltic  republics. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  government  had  been  attempting  to  facili¬ 
tate  security  negotiations  among  the  States  along  her  western 
frontier.  In  December,  1922,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment,  representatives  of  Russia,  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
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ania,  and  Poland  had  met  to  discuss  the  question  of  mutual  dis¬ 
armament  and  nonaggression.  The  conference  formally  adopted  a 
pact  of  nonaggression  which  was  in  its  essentials  almost  identical 
with  the  later  Paris  Pact  of  1928.  When  the  Soviet  representative 
proposed,  however,  that  this  pact  should  be  formally  signed  in  a 
plenary  session  of  the  conference  simultaneously  with  an  agree¬ 
ment  relating  to  disarmament,  the  representatives  of  the  other  gov¬ 
ernments  objected.  An  impasse  resulted,  and  the  conference  broke 
up  without  tangible  achievement. 

In  1924  and  again  in  1925,  the  Soviet  government  proposed  a  bi¬ 
lateral  pact  of  nonaggression  between  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  but 
upon  each  occasion  the  Polish  government  declined  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  With  the  signing  of  the  Locarno  treaties  in  1925,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Soviet  government  redoubled  its  efforts  to  obtain  pacts  of 
neutrality  and  nonaggression,  for  in  Moscow  the  Locarno  agree¬ 
ments  were  looked  upon  as  a  blow  at  Russia’s  international  position. 
Apparently  Germany,  the  great  power  with  which  Russia  had  been 
most  intimately  linked,15  was  being  drawn  into  an  all-Western  bloc 
of  capitalist  powers  which  Russia  suspected  Great  Britain  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  organize  against  her. 

From  the  close  of  the  year  1925  the  chief  aim  of  the  Soviet 
government’s  foreign  policy  became  the  creation  of  a  protective  bar¬ 
rier  of  States  which  could  not  be  drawn  into  any  concerted  action 
against  Russia.  As  the  first  step  in  this  new  policy  it  signed  with 
Turkey  in  December,  1925,  a  treaty  in  which  each  agreed  not  to 
attack  the  other  and  to  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  the  other’s 
being  attacked  by  any  third  power  or  group  of  powers.  Each  agreed 
further  not  to  participate  in  any  alliance  or  agreement — political, 
financial,  or  economic — directed  against  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  treaties  of  nonaggression  and  neutrality  which  the  Soviet 
government  continued  to  conclude  in  the  following  years. 

The  Soviet  government  had  hoped  to  influence  Germany  to  re¬ 
ject  the  Locarno  treaties,  but  in  this  it  was  unsuccessful.  It  next 
sought  to  negotiate  with  Germany  a  treaty  similar  to  that  already 
concluded  with  Turkey.  In  April,  1926,  such  a  treaty  was  finally 
signed  in  Berlin.  Each  power  agreed  to  remain  neutral  in  case 
the  other  were  attacked  without  provocation.  Each  agreed  not  to 

1S  In  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  (1922)  Germany  had  been  the  first  great  power  to  accord 
de  jure  recognition  to  the  Soviet  government.  See  p.  449. 
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participate  in  an  economic  or  financial  boycott  instituted  against 
the  other.  Furthermore,  the  German  government  was  led  to  inter¬ 
pret  its  duties  under  the  League  Covenant  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  free  from  obligation  to  participate  in  any  move  against  Russia 
in  case  it  did  not  agree  that  Russia  was  the  aggressor.  Other  treaties 
of  neutrality  and  nonaggression  were  signed  with  Afghanistan  and 
Lithuania  in  1926,  and  with  Persia  in  the  following  year. 

The  signing  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  in  1928  committed  Russia  and 
her  borderlands  to  a  common  agreement  to  outlaw  war.  The  pro¬ 
vision  that  this  pact  was  to  become  effective  only  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  fifteen  original  signatory  powers  had  been  deposited  in 
Washington  created  some  uncertainty  as  to  that  date.  Early  in  1929 
the  Soviet  government  proposed  that  Poland  and  Lithuania  join  it 
in  an  anticipatory  protocol  putting  the  Paris  Pact  into  immediate 
effect  among  themselves.  Poland  wished  Rumania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  also  to  be  included,  and  Latvia  suggested  that  all  should  sign 
at  the  same  time.  This  solidarity  was  prevented  by  Lithuania’s  enmity 
toward  Poland.  Rather  than  have  it  appear  that  the  latter  had  se¬ 
cured  some  kind  of  hegemony  over  the  Baltic  States,  the  Lithuanian 
government  decided  to  sign  the  protocol  at  a  later  date.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  States — Russia,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  and  Ru¬ 
mania — signed  the  anticipatory  protocol  in  Moscow  on  February 
9.  The  document  had  little  real  meaning  in  itself,  but  it  marked 
a  definite  improvement  in  the  diplomatic  situation,  notably  between 
Rumania  and  Russia.  Questions  of  dispute — for  instance,  the  Bessara¬ 
bian  question — still  remained,  but  Russia  and  her  borderlands  had 
finally  agreed  to  settle  them  only  by  pacific  means. 

In  the  succeeding  years  Russia  continued  her  diplomatic  campaign 
to  secure  nonaggression  agreements.  In  1932  such  pacts  were  signed 
with  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Poland.  Even  France,  which  for 
years  had  been  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Soviet  government, 
finally  changed  her  policy  toward  Russia.  Leaders  in  both  countries 
were  concerned  with  the  growing  strength  of  the  reactionary  nation¬ 
alists  in  Germany.  In  1932  Russia  and  France  eventually  signed 
a  pact  of  nonaggression,  each  agreeing  also  to  remain  neutral  in 
case  the  other  were  attacked  without  provocation.  The  Hitlerite  vic¬ 
tory  in  Germany,  with  its  resultant  destruction  of  the  Communist 
party  in  that  country,  further  impaired  the  good  feeling  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  Germany.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1933,  Maxim 
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Litvinov,  Soviet  commissar  for  foreign  affairs,  signed  nonaggression 
pacts  16  with  all  of  Russia’s  borderlands — including  even  Rumania — 
and  with  the  Little  Entente  as  well.  Respect  for  the  territorial  in¬ 
violability  of  each  country  was  a  cardinal  point  in  these  treaties, 
which  many  thought  were  designed  to  check  any  future  eastward 
pressure  of  an  aggressive  Germany.  In  September  Russia  signed  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  neutrality,  and  nonaggression  with  Italy  also. 

What  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  check  to  Russia’s  policy  of  security 
occurred  a  few  months  later,  however,  when  Poland  rather  unex¬ 
pectedly  signed  (January  26,  1934)  with  Germany  a  ten-year  non¬ 
aggression  pact  in  which  the  two  powers  expressed  a  mutual  desire 
to  initiate  a  new  phase  in  their  political  relations.  Referring  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact,  Germany  and  Poland  pledged 
themselves  under  no  conditions  to  resort  to  force  to  settle  disputes 
between  them.  International  obligations  previously  assumed  toward 
other  parties,  however,  were  not  to  be  affected  by  the  pact,  which  was 
to  continue  indefinitely  after  the  first  ten  years  unless  terminated  on 
six  months’  notice  by  one  of  the  signatories.  Further  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  new  spirit  of  amity  between  the  two  powers  came  on 
March  7  when  a  protocol  was  signed  which  removed  all  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  placed  on  commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
thus  ending  a  nine-year  tariff  war  between  them. 

Both  France  and  Russia  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  Polish- 
German  rapprochement,  the  former  fearing  that  Hitler  was  delib¬ 
erately  attempting  to  drive  a  wedge  between  France  and  her  chief 
post-war  ally.  Not  many  weeks  later  the  French  foreign  minister 
visited  Warsaw,  and  in  a  two-day  conference  with  the  Polish  foreign 
minister  and  Marshal  Pilsudski  he  learned  that  the  Franco-Polish 
alliance  remained  as  strong  as  ever.  Russia,  for  her  part,  feared  that 
the  Polish-German  agreement  might  be  designed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  territorial  expansion  at  the  expense  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
fear  was  lessened,  however,  when  a  Polish-Soviet  protocol  on  May 
5  provided  for  a  ten-year  extension  of  the  existing  nonaggression 
pact  between  the  two  republics.  It  was  further  lessened  when  in 

16  The  aggressor  was  defined  as  the  country  which  first  declared  war  on  another 
State;  undertook  an  invasion  of  the  territory,  vessels,  or  aircraft  of  another  by  use 
of  land,  sea,  or  air  forces,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war;  set  up  a  blockade 
of  the  coast  or  port  of  another  State;  or  supported  armed  bands  which,  organized  on 
its  territory,  had  invaded  the  territory  of  another  State,  or  refused,  despite  the  demand 
of  the  invaded  State,  to  take  on  its  own  territory  all  the  steps  in  its  power  to  deprive 
the  aforesaid  bandits  of  all  aid  or  protection. 
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June,  1934,  Foreign  Commissar  Litvinov  of  Russia  and  Foreign 
Minister  Titulescu  of  Rumania  completed  at  Geneva  a  triangular 
understanding  by  which  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Rumania 
mutually  guaranteed  their  existing  frontiers,  and  thus  ended  the 
years-old  friction  caused  by  Russia’s  refusal  to  recognize  Rumania’s 
title  to  Bessarabia. 


Europe’s  Reaction  to  Hitler 

Events  which  succeeded  one  another  in  international  affairs  be¬ 
ginning  in  1933  plainly  reveal  that  Hitler’s  rise  to  power  in  Ger¬ 
many  brought  very  definite  reactions  in  Europe.  In  the  years 
prior  to  the  triumph  of  the  Nazis  in  Germany  the  European  powers 
had  gradually  come  to  be  divided  into  two  general  groups — those 
that  insisted  with  ever  increasing  vehemence  upon  a  revision  of  the 
peace  treaties,  and  those  beneficiaries  of  the  peace  settlement  who 
were  ardent  defenders  of  the  status  quo.  From  the  beginning  the 
defeated  peoples  of  Europe  had  denounced  the  treaties  which  were 
imposed  upon  them  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  which  they  had 
signed  only  under  compulsion.  It  was  almost  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  they  should  attribute  the  economic  hardships  and  suffering  of 
the  world  depression  in  large  measure  to  the  evils  and  injustices  of 
the  peace  settlement,  and  should  demand  that  some  change  be 
made.  The  victorious  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  fearful  lest  any 
concession  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  revision  might  open  the  way  to 
a  general  alteration  of  the  post-war  settlement,  were  generally 
reluctant  to  permit  any  modification  of  existing  agreements. 

On  this  policy,  however,  the  former  Allies  failed  to  maintain  a 
common  front.  The  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  victorious  powers 
came  largely  as  a  result  of  the  tension  in  Franco-Italian  relations. 
Italy  had  a  number  of  reasons  for  ill-feeling  toward  France.  She 
felt  that  France  had  failed  to  carry  out  in  full  the  Allied  promise  of 
colonial  compensation  to  Italy  which  had  been  made  in  the  Treaty 
of  London.17  She  held  that  the  status  of  Italians  in  Tunis  had 'been 
made  precarious  by  acts  of  the  French  government,  and  demanded 
for  her  nationals  in  that  province  the  right  to  retain  their  original 
nationality.  She  was  jealous  of  the  hegemony  which  France  had 
established  in  central  Europe  by  means  of  her  treaties  with  the  Little 
Entente,  and  was  chagrined  at  her  own  failure  to  weaken  French 

17  See  p.  37. 
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influence  in  that  part  of  the  Continent.  She  was  piqued  that  French 
support  had  enabled  Yugoslavia — Italy’s  new  rival  on  the  Adriatic 
— to  escape  diplomatic  isolation  and  to  resist  Italian  pressure.18  Fi¬ 
nally,  she  was  aroused  against  France  by  the  latter’s  refusal  to  grant 
Italy  naval  parity  with  herself,  a  refusal  which  arose  from  French 
fear  that  such  parity  would  give  control  of  the  western  Mediter¬ 
ranean  into  the  hands  of  her  rival.19 

With  France  the  chief  defender  of  the  status  quo,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  perhaps,  that  dissatisfied  Italy  eventually  moved  into  the 
ranks  of  those  demanding  revision.  At  the  Disarmament  Conference 
in  Geneva,  for  example,  she  threw  her  support  to  Germany  and  Hun¬ 
gary  who  were  demanding  “equality.”  Moreover,  Mussolini  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  publicly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  treaty  revision — with¬ 
out,  however,  offering  any  specific  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
France,  having  accepted  the  practical  abolition  of  reparation  pay¬ 
ments  at  Lausanne  and  having  brought  herself  to  admit  in  principle 
the  German  thesis  of  equality  of  armaments,  was  more  than  ever  de¬ 
termined  to  oppose  any  revision  of  the  treaties.  In  July,  1932,  her 
position  was  strengthened  by  agreements  with  Great  Britain  prac¬ 
tically  reviving  the  Entente  Cordiale,  when  Great  Britain  joined 
with  France  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  European  peace  against 
threats  emanating  from  the  powers  advocating  revision.  Disturbed 
by  the  growing  strength  of  the  National  Socialists  in  Germany  and 
by  Hitler’s  increasingly  outspoken  denunciation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  France  later  in  the  year  even  went  so  far  as  to  sign  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  with  Soviet  Russia  in  order  to  draw  the  latter  out  of 
the  German  orbit.  By  the  close  of  1932,  therefore,  France,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  powers  of  the  Little  Entente,  and  Poland  constituted  one 
group  of  States,  with  Soviet  Russia  inclined  to  lean  in  their  direc¬ 
tion,  while  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Albania,  and  Bulgaria 
constituted  a  rival  combination  in  opposition  to  the  champions  of  the 
status  quo. 

In  January,  1933,  Adolf  Hitler,  one  of  whose  cardinal  points  was 
the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  became  chancellor 
of  Germany.20  Early  in  March  the  German  elections,  establishing 
Hitler  and  the  National  Socialists  in  power,  were  followed  by  an 

18  For  Italy’s  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  see  pp.  405-7. 

19  For  Franco-Italian  naval  rivalry,  see  p.  271. 

20  See  p.  463. 
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alarming  resurgence  of  German  nationalism  and  by  an  open  ges¬ 
ture  to  Mussolini  on  the  part  of  the  German  chancellor.  The  inter¬ 
national  situation  appeared  to  be  moving  toward  a  crisis.  But  ap¬ 
parently  the  Nazi  revolution  in  Germany  had  given  Mussolini  pause. 
The  latter  had  no  desire  to  see  a  union  between  Germany  and 
Austria,  especially  under  the  nationalistic  Nazis.  Such  a  union 
would  bring  a  powerful  Germany  into  direct  contact  with  Italy, 
and  might  lead  to  an  accentuation  of  the  German  irredentist  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  southern  Tyrol,  which  had  been  transferred  from 
Austria  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain.  Such  a  large  Germanic 
bloc  lying  across  central  Europe  might  destroy  Italy’s  influence 
in  Hungary  and  menace  her  position  in  the  Balkans.  Furthermore, 
the  Fascist  leader  was  apparently  loath  to  see  Europe  definitely 
split  into  two  antagonistic  groups  with  Italy  lined  up  with  Germany 
against  France  and  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  a  division  of  the  great  powers  into  two 
camps,  Mussolini  proposed  a  ten-year  Four-Power  Pact.  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  should  agree  to  cooperate  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  and  the 
“No  Force”  Pact  of  December,  1932, 21  and  should  undertake  to 
adopt  as  far  as  possible  a  common  line  of  conduct  on  all  questions. 
They  should  confirm  the  principle  of  the  revision  of  the  peace  treat¬ 
ies  according  to  the  League  Covenant  and  within  the  framework  of 
the  League.  They  should  further  agree  that  German  equality  in 
armaments  should  be  recognized  and  realized  by  stages  to  be  fixed 
by  understandings  concluded  among  the  four  powers  through  or¬ 
dinary  diplomatic  channels. 

Mussolini’s  plan  was  at  once  subjected  to  a  withering  fire  of 
criticism  and  protest  from  those  powers  which  were  interested  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  By  them  it  was  regarded  as  the  opening 
door  to  treaty  revision.  Poland  and  the  powers  of  the  Little  Entente 
were  especially  alarmed  by  the  proposed  pact,  for  they  feared  that 
it  might  enable  the  great  powers  to  make  decisions  affecting  the 
small  States  and  force  the  latter  to  accept  such  decisions.  France 
at  first  was  decidedly  hostile  to  Mussolini’s  plan,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  believed  that  the  pact  had  been  side-tracked. 

Eventually,  however,  France  apparently  came  to  believe  that  a 
treaty,  which  virtually  bound  Germany  to  take  no  drastic  step  in 

21  See  p.  276. 
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international  affairs  without  consulting  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
France  might  have  some  advantages  for  herself.  Such  a  treaty,  it 
appeared,  would  bind  Hitler  to  consult  with  the  other  powers  before 
taking  any  forceful  measures  to  alter  the  peace  settlement.  France, 
therefore,  decided  to  accept  the  Four-Power  Pact  provided  it  could 
be  rewritten  in  such  a  way  as  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  smaller  States. 
On  July  15,  1933,  the  Four-Power  Pact — “Agreement  of  Under¬ 
standing  and  Cooperation” — was  signed  in  Rome  by  Mussolini  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  pact  the  signatory  powers  stated  their  conviction 
that  the  “state  of  disquiet”  which  obtained  throughout  the  world 
could  be  dissipated  only  by  reenforcing  their  solidarity  in  such  a  way 
as  to  strengthen  confidence  in  peace  in  Europe.  They  then  went  on 
to  reaffirm  their  fidelity  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Locarno  treaties,  and  the  Pact  of  Paris;  and  stated  their  desire  to 
conform  to  the  methods  and  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Covenant 
“from  which  they  have  no  intention  of  departing.”  Finally,  evidently 
to  quell  the  fears  of  the  small  States,  they  proclaimed  that  they  were 
not  unmindful  “of  the  rights  of  every  State,  which  cannot  be  affected 
without  the  consent  of  the  interested  party.”  The  pact  was  to  run 
for  at  least  ten  years,  and  was  to  be  registered  at  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Several  differences  between  the  pact  as  finally  signed  and  that 
proposed  by  Mussolini  in  March  were  significant.  The  original  pro¬ 
posals  failed  to  make  clear  the  relation  between  the  “Big  Four”  and 
the  small  States  of  Europe.  The  pact  which  was  signed,  however, 
specifically  stated  that  the  rights  of  no  State  could  be  affected  with¬ 
out  its  consent.  In  the  earlier  plan  the  powers  openly  confirmed  the 
principle  of  treaty  revision  but  in  the  pact  as  finally  signed  the  term 
“treaty  revision”  nowhere  appeared,  the  nearest  approach  being  the 
reference  to  Article  19  of  the  Covenant  which  states  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  of  treaties 
which  have  become  inapplicable.  Neither,  in  the  final  treaty,  was 
any  definite  statement  made  regarding  German  equality  in  arma¬ 
ments  or  its  attainment  in  any  fixed  period  of  time  as  was  proposed 
in  the  original.  Quite  evidently,  although  Mussolini  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  pact  as  finally  concluded  contained  all  the  essentials 
of  the  original,  the  later  agreement  was  considerably  toned  down. 
Whatever  the  significance  of  the  treaty,  however,  it  appeared  to  re- 
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fleet  Mussolini’s  desire  to  escape  from  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
find  himself  lined  up  with  Nazi  Germany  against  the  former  Allies. 

The  following  year  witnessed  another  change  in  the  international 
situation  which  was  hastened  if  not  caused  by  the  fear  of  Hitler 
and  the  Nazi  regime  in  Germany.  In  that  year  France  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Little  Entente  sponsored  a  movement  to  invite  Soviet 
Russia  to  become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  years 
after  1927  the  Soviet  Union  had  taken  an  increasingly  friendly  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  League  and  had  participated  in  a  number  of 
conferences  organized  by  it.  Soviet  foreign  policy,  moreover,  had 
shown  a  distinct  desire  for  peace  not  only  by  the  negotiation  of  in¬ 
numerable  nonaggression  pacts  but  even  in  the  careful  definition  of 
what  constitutes  aggression.  Furthermore,  during  these  years  the 
activities  of  the  Third  International  had  very  noticeably  declined, 
and  it  itself  had  been  pushed  more  and  more  into  the  background 
by  the  Soviet  government.  By  1934  Russia,  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
policies  of  Nazi  Germany  in  the  West  and  imperialistic  Japan  in 
the  East,  was  ready  to  become  associated  with  fifty-seven  other 
States  in  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Most  of  the  League  members,  in  turn,  felt  that  the  addition  of  the 
powerful  Soviet  Republic  would  greatly  strengthen  the  League  in 
any  future  effort  to  promote  collective  security.  In  September,  1934, 
Russia  became  a  member  of  the  League  and  received  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  Council. 

Other  steps  were  taken  by  France  in  1934  to  advance  the  cause 
of  collective  security  against  an  aggressive  Nazi  Germany.  In  the 
early  summer  of  that  year  Foreign  Minister  Barthou  proposed  for 
eastern  Europe  the  adoption  of  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  similar 
to  the  Locarno  Pact  of  1925.  In  this  so-called  “Eastern  Locarno” 
agreement,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Czechoslovakia  were  to  be  included.  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy  were  not  to  be  involved,  but  both  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
pledged  their  support  on  condition  that  the  pact  should  not  be 
directed  against  any  one  power  or  group  of  powers,  that  it  would 
not  involve  any  new  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  supporting  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  enter  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Although  Russia  agreed  to  sign  such  a  pact,  Germany  de¬ 
clined.  She  was  willing  to  sign  nonaggression  treaties  with  most  of 
the  countries  near  her  eastern  frontier,  but  she  was  very  definitely 
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opposed  to  signing  any  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  in  that  region. 
Poland  also  refused  to  be  drawn  into  an  Eastern  Locarno.  Her 
statesmen  felt  that  such  a  step  might  arouse  the  resentment  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  it  might  even  require  her  to  defend  Russian  territory. 
Furthermore,  in  time  of  crisis,  Poland  might  become  the  battlefield 
of  eastern  Europe.  The  French  plan  for  blocking  German  aggres¬ 
sion  in  eastern  Europe  therefore  met  with  failure. 

One  fear  which  particularly  disturbed  the  French  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Hitler,  by  coming  to  terms  with  Mussolini,  might  place 
himself  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  Continent.  To  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe  negotiations  were  inaugurated  in  1934  to  remove  the 
post-war  causes  of  friction  between  France  and  Italy.  These  were 
successfully  carried  through  by  Pierre  Laval  and  resulted  in  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  pacts  and  conventions  on  January  7,  1935. 
Italian  ill  feeling  arising  from  France’s  failure  to  grant  Italy  ade¬ 
quate  colonial  compensation  in  Africa  following  the  World  War 
was  largely  wiped  out  by  two  colonial  conventions.  France  agreed  to 
cede  to  Italy  some  44,500  square  miles  of  territory  adjoining  the 
latter’s  Libyan  colony  on  the  south.  She  also  agreed  to  surrender  a 
strategic  triangle  of  some  400  to  500  square  miles  of  territory  on  the 
southern  edge  of  Italy’s  Eritrea,  so  that  the  latter  might  have  direct 
access  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-El-Mandeb  connecting  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aden.  In  addition,  France  also  agreed  that  Italy  should 
have  a  share  in  the  railway  from  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland  to 
Addis  Ababa,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia. 

Another  convention  dealt  with  the  rights  of  Italians  living  in 
Tunis.  The  two  powers  agreed  that  all  children  of  Italian  parents 
born  in  Tunis  before  1965  might  retain  Italian  nationality,  but  that 
those  born  between  1945  and  1965  might  choose  either  Italian  or 
French  nationality  on  reaching  their  majority.  Italian  schools  in 
Tunis  were  to  continue  undisturbed  until  1955,  when  they  were  to 
become  private  Italian  schools.  Other  privileges  enjoyed  by  Italians 
in  Tunis  were  to  continue  until  1945,  after  which  they  were  to  be 
progressively  abolished. 

In  regard  to  the  situation  in  central  Europe,  the  two  States  agreed 
to  recommend  that  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Austria  should  conclude  among  themselves  a  treaty 
pledging  themselves  not  to  aid  any  movement  directed  at  disturb¬ 
ing  one  another’s  territorial  integrity  by  violence,  France,  Rumania, 
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and  Poland,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  invited  to  sign  the  treaty  later. 
In  addition,  France  and  Italy  further  agreed  to  consult  in  the  event 
that  Austrian  independence  should  be  seriously  threatened,  and 
proposed  that  their  consultative  pact  should  be  extended  eventually 
to  include  other  powers  also.  These  various  agreements  went  far 
toward  removing  the  causes  of  ill  feeling  and  friction  between  Italy 
and  France,  and  resulted  in  Mussolini’s  moving  from  the  revisionist 
group  into  the  French  camp.  Later  developments  seemed  to  indicate 
that  as  his  reward  for  this  shift  he  obtained  France’s  benevolent 
tolerance  of  his  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia. 

Despite  the  various  agreements  stipulating  what  should  be  done 
in  case  of  Germany’s  unilateral  abrogation  of  the  disarmament  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  no  effective  concerted  action  was 
taken  against  the  step  when  Hitler  announced  his  rearmament  of 
Germany  in  March,  1935.  The  Franco-Soviet  answer  came,  however, 
on  May  2  when  a  five-year  Franco-Soviet  pact  of  mutual  assistance 
was  signed.  According  to  the  agreement,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union 
undertook  to  give  each  other  mutual  aid  against  unprovoked  ag¬ 
gression  involving  violation  of  either’s  territory  in  case  the  League 
Council  had  failed  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision  in  the  dispute 
which  led  to  the  attack.  The  pact  stated,  however,  that  its  provisions 
should  not  be  carried  out  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  existing 
treaty  obligations,  thus  recognizing,  apparently,  that  under  the  Lo¬ 
carno  treaties  France  could  not  attack  Germany  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  League  Council.  A  similar  treaty  of  mutual  assistance 
was  signed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  a  little 
later. 

Soon  after  the  Franco-Soviet  Treaty  was  signed  Germany  called 
the  attention  of  the  powers  signatory  of  the  Locarno  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Guarantee  to  the  fact  that  France  was  about  to  commit  her¬ 
self  to  obligations  which  were  not  reconcilable  with  the  Rhineland 
pact.  Germany  maintained  that  the  Franco-Soviet  Treaty  was  di¬ 
rected  solely  against  herself  and  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  France 
reserved  the  right  to  decide  at  her  own  discretion  who  the  aggressor 
might  be.  There  seemed  to  be  much  justice  in  Germany’s  claim  that 
the  French  agreement  to  aid  Russia  if  the  League  Council  did  not 
agree  on  the  aggressor  was  in  contravention  of  the  French  promise 
in  no  case  to  attack,  invade,  or  resort  to  war  against  Germany  un¬ 
less  directed  by  the  League.  The  French  denied  the  German  con- 
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tendon,  and  pointed  out  that  Germany  might  herself  join  in  this 
defensive  agreement,  for  the  pact  had  been  left  open  for  her  in¬ 
clusion. 

The  British  answer  to  Hitler  differed  greatly  from  that  of  France 
and  Russia,  but  it  had  the  same  ultimate  purpose — national  security. 
The  naval  agreement  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,22  an¬ 
nounced  in  June,  1935,  was  designed  by  limiting  Germany’s  naval 
establishment  to  35  per  cent  of  the  British  to  afford  the  latter  security 
by  preventing  a  naval  race  between  the  two  powers.  Germans  hoped, 
and  the  French  feared,  that  the  agreement  indicated  that  the  Third 
Reich  had  at  length  gained  a  friend  among  the  great  powers.  Hitler’s 
remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  in  March,  1936,  however,  again 
drove  Great  Britain  into  the  arms  of  France.  The  former  at  once 
agreed  to  enter  into  a  military  alliance  with  Belgium  and  France  in 
order  to  resist  a  possible  attack  by  Germany.  In  April,  1936,  the  gen¬ 
eral  staffs  of  the  three  countries  were  instructed  to  consult  regarding 
the  best  means  to  make  their  joint  operations  effective.  In  July,  in  the 
face  of  Germany’s  spectacular  progress  in  rearmament,  Great  Britain 
apparently  sought  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Mussolini  in  order 
to  link  Italy  with  the  powers  arrayed  against  Germany. 

Italy,  also,  moved  to  strengthen  her  position  against  possible  Nazi 
aggression  in  central  Europe.  A  two-day  conference  at  Rome  be¬ 
tween  Mussolini  and  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  of  Austria  and  Pre¬ 
mier  Gombos  of  Hungary  led  to  an  agreement  reaffirming  the 
protocols  of  March,  1934, 23  and  to  a  decision  to  form  a  permanent 
council  composed  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  three  countries  to 
consult  periodically  on  problems  of  mutual  concern.  Their  imme¬ 
diate  and  fundamental  aim  was  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  central  Europe  by  safeguarding  the  independence  of  Austria. 
Hitler’s  step,  furthermore,  seems  to  have  led  Mussolini  to  advise  the 
introduction  of  universal  military  conscription  in  Austria,  for  this 
step  was  taken  by  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  a  few  days  later.24 

At  the  time  when  Hitler  remilitarized  the  Rhineland  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  Germany  was  ready  to  enter  into  new  arrangements 
to  safeguard  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  proposed  (1)  a  new  demili¬ 
tarized  zone  applying  equally  to  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium, 


22  See  p.  283. 

23  See  p.  61 1. 

24  See  p.  612. 
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(2)  a  twenty-five-year  nonaggression  pact  with  Belgium,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  with  Great  Britain  and  Italy  as  guarantors, 

(3)  a  western  air  pact  to  forestall  the  danger  of  a  sudden  air  attack, 

(4)  nonaggression  pacts  with  States  bordering  on  the  east  of  Ger¬ 
many,  including  Lithuania,  (5)  return  of  Germany  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  the  understanding  that  subsequent  negotiations 
should  clear  up  the  question  of  “colonial  equality”  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  League  Covenant  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  way 
was  thus  kept  open  for  further  negotiations  to  provide  collective 
security. 

On  March  19  the  Locarno  powers — Belgium,  France,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  Italy — agreed  to  negotiate  on  Hitler’s  proposals  provided 
Germany  would  agree  (1)  to  submit  to  the  World  Court  its  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Franco-Soviet  Treaty  is  inconsistent  with  the  Locarno 
Treaty,  (2)  to  suspend  all  dispatch  of  further  troops  into  the  Rhine¬ 
land  (France  and  Belgium  would  agree  to  send  no  more  troops  into 
their  frontier  zones)  and  to  erect  no  fortifications  nor  landing  fields, 
(3)  to  permit  the  stationing  of  an  international  force  of  British  and 
Italian  soldiers  in  a  zone  twenty  kilometers  wide  to  the  east  of  the 
Franco-German  and  Belgian-German  frontiers.  Hitler  rejected  these 
proposals  which,  he  asserted,  were  “liable  once  more  to  impair  the 
honor  of  the  nation  or  to  bring  into  question  or  do  away  with  its 
equality  of  rights.”  He  promised  to  submit  new  proposals  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  peace  of  Europe  within  a  few  days. 

On  April  1,  1936,  Hitler’s  so-called  peace  plan  was  communicated 
to  Belgium,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  following  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  convenient  summary  and  keen  interpretation  of  Hitler’s 
nineteen  proposals.25 

Western  Europe — Germany  proposed  a  “standstill”  period  of  four 
months,  during  which  it  would  undertake  not  to  increase  troops  in  the 
Rhineland,  provided  France  and  Belgium  gave  a  similar  pledge.  Fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  understanding  was  to  be  supervised  by  a  commission  com¬ 
posed  of  one  representative  each  from  Britain  and  Italy — the  Locarno 
guarantors — and  a  third  neutral  power.  The  most  important  omission 
here  was  that  Germany  failed  to  promise  not  to  refortify  the  Rhineland 
— a  promise  which  Great  Britain  had  urged  as  Hitler’s  contribution  to 
the  appeasement  of  Europe. 

The  five  Locarno  powers  were  at  once  to  begin  negotiations  for  a 

25  Taken  from  the  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  (New  York),  April  10,  1936. 
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Western  air  pact  and  25-year  nonaggression  treaties  between  Germany 
and  France,  and  Germany  and  Belgium,  to  be  guaranteed  by  Britain 
and  Italy.  These  nonaggression  treaties  would  be  particularly  welcomed 
by  the  British  public,  which  hoped  that  they  would  usher  in  a  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity  in  Western  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
Britain  a  breathing-space  in  which  to  strengthen  her  armaments. 

The  Franco-German  treaty  was  to  be  ratified  by  a  plebiscite  of  the 
two  nations — as  distinguished  from  parliaments.  Such  a  plebiscite — if 
modeled  on  the  compulsory  plebiscite  held  in  Germany  on  March  29 — 
might  be  expected  to  prove  more  unanimous  under  the  Nazi  dictator¬ 
ship  than  under  the  French  democratic  regime,  and  might  thus  impress 
British  opinion  with  the  overwhelmingly  peaceful  sentiments  of  the 
German  people. 

France  and  Germany  were  to  pledge  themselves  to  control  the  press 
and  the  schools  in  an  effort  to  prevent  all  expressions  of  opinion  which 
might  poison  relations  between  the  two  countries.  This  pledge  assumed 
the  establishment  by  France  of  a  totalitarian  censorship  such  as  already 
existed  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time  this  pledge,  if  scrupulously  car¬ 
ried  out,  would  require  immediate  suppression  in  Germany  of  Hitler’s 
Mein  Kampf. 

Germany  reiterated  her  willingness  to  rejoin  the  League  of  Nations 
either  at  once  or  on  completion  of  negotiations,  and  suggested  the 
establishment  of  an  international  arbitration  tribunal,  which  was  ap¬ 
parently  intended  to  supplant  the  World  Court. 

Eastern  Europe — Only  one  of  Hitler’s  nineteen  points  referred  to 
eastern  Europe.  Germany  declared  her  willingness  to  negotiate  bilateral 
nonaggression  pacts  with  states  on  her  southeastern  and  northeastern 
borders — presumably  for  a  10-year  period.  These  pacts  were  not  to 
carry  the  guarantees  of  other  powers,  such  as  Germany  was  willing  to 
accept  in  the  West,  and  would  depend  entirely  on  the  word  of  the  two 
signatories.  If  the  Reich,  for  instance,  concluded  bilateral  nonaggression 
pacts  with  Lithuania,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  then  decided  to 
absorb  Austria  by  force,  Czechoslovakia,  by  her  pledge  of  nonaggression, 
would  be  precluded  from  interfering  in  the  struggle  until  the  League  had 
reached  a  decision  about  sanctions  against  the  aggressor.  The  plight  of 
Ethiopia,  which  patiently  waited  for  League  action,  was  hardly  calculated 
to  encourage  Germany’s  neighbors  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe. 
Nor  did  Hitler’s  peace  plan  mention  the  Soviet  Union. 

Limitation  of  Armaments — Germany  proposed  “practical”  measures 
to  check  unlimited  armaments  competition.  Her  principal  suggestion  con¬ 
templated  abolition  and  prohibition  of  offensive  weapons — heavy  tanks 
and  heavy  artillery.  The  Reich  was  not  then  well-equipped  with  these 
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weapons,  and  lacked  the  money  to  construct  them.  Their  abolition  would 
consequently  involve  a  sacrifice  not  by  Germany,  but  by  France  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Germany,  France  one  week  later  an¬ 
nounced  her  own  peace  plan.  On  the  problem  of  national  security 
France  proposed  (1)  that  a  general  European  agreement  or,  if  this 
should  be  impossible,  regional  ententes  should  be  negotiated  for 
collective  security,  (2)  that  the  principle  should  be  accepted  that  no 
treaty  could  be  modified  except  by  the  consent  of  all  signatories, 
(3)  that  no  demand  for  revision  should  be  proposed  for  twenty-five 
years,  (4)  that  sanctions  should  be  applied  not  only  against  acts 
of  aggression  but  also  against  treaty  violations,  (5)  that  States  should 
maintain  special  military  forces  at  the  disposal  of  a  European  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  League  Council,  (6)  that  this  European  Commission 
should  supervise  the  execution  of  treaties,  (7)  that  this  European 
Commission  by  a  two-thirds  vote  should  decide  the  size  of  arma¬ 
ments  of  every  European  State,  subject  to  appeal  to  a  permanent 
arbitration  board. 

On  April  10  the  Locarno  powers  considered  the  German  and 
French  peace  plans  and  at  the  close  of  their  meeting  announced  that 
certain  points  in  the  German  plan  needed  elucidation  and  that  the 
British  government  was  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  of  Ger¬ 
many.  On  May  8  Great  Britain  instructed  her  ambassador  in  Berlin 
in  polite  diplomatic  language  to  ask  Germany  what  practically 
amounted  to  the  following  questions:  (1)  Is  Germany  ready  to 
keep  treaties  she  signs  from  now  on  or  will  she  feel  free  to  violate 
them  whenever  she  pleases?  (2)  Is  Germany  willing  to  limit  her 
swiftly  growing  air  force  as  she  recently  limited  her  navy?  (3)  Is 
Germany  now  ready  to  renounce  the  idea  of  changing  the  map  of 
Europe  by  force  and  also  by  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries?  (4)  What  does  Germany  mean  by  separation  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  its  basis  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles?  (5)  Does  Germany  intend  to  repudiate  the  remaining 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  all  agreements  which  may 
be  said  to  have  their  origin  in  that  treaty?  (6)  What  sort  of  a  new 
international  court  does  Germany  propose?  (7)  What  about  the 
optional  clause  which  Germany  signed  in  connection  with  the 
present  World  Court?  (8)  Why  does  Germany  not  include  the 
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Soviet  Union,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  in  her  proposed  system  of  non¬ 
aggression  pacts? 

Whether  or  not  clear  and  specific  answers  to  these  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  ever  would  be  made  by  Hitler  was  not  evident 
at  the  time  this  was  written.  By  many  it  was  still  hoped,  however, 
that  the  way  could  be  kept  open  for  negotiations  and  that  eventu¬ 
ally  a  new  agreement  for  collective  security  might  be  signed  with 
a  fully  sovereign  Reich. 

Declining  Faith  in  Collective  Security 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mussolini’s  conquest 
of  Ethiopia  and  Hitler’s  unprevented  rearmament  of  Germany  and 
remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  had  struck  a  severe  blow  at  col¬ 
lective  security.  The  failure  of  the  sanctions  actually  used  to  halt 
Mussolini  had  created  the  fear  that  sanctions  could  not  possibly  be 
made  effective  against  any  treaty-breaker,  that  in  fact  no  small  State 
could  longer  rely  on  Geneva  for  aid  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a  great 
power.  Furthermore,  Great  Britain’s  failure  to  support  vigorous 
League  action  against  Japan  in  1931-32  and  France’s  reluctance  to 
permit  the  League  to  impose  quickly  sweeping  and  effective  sanc¬ 
tions  against  Italy  in  1935  had  convinced  the  small  countries  that  the 
possibility  of  general  and  consistent  support  of  the  League  by  the 
great  powers  was  extremely  remote. 

When  in  1936  Great  Britain  failed  to  protest  more  strongly  against 
Hitler’s  occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  even  the  confidence  of  the 
small  powers  that  Great  Britain  and  France  could  be  relied  upon  to 
stand  by  their  treaty  obligations  was  undermined.  Finally,  that  the 
great  powers  themselves  were  losing  their  faith  in  the  plighted  word 
of  the  other  States  seemed  indicated  by  Great  Britain’s  pointed  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  Germany  was  ready  to  keep  treaties  from  now 
on  or  would  feel  free  to  break  them  whenever  she  pleased.  The  tri¬ 
umphant  treaty-breaking  of  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  the  years 
from  1931  to  1936  largely  destroyed  the  somewhat  naive  popular  faith 
that  war  could  be  eliminated  by  its  solemn  abjuration  in  an  inter¬ 
national  document  signed  by  most  of  the  governments  of  the  world. 
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THE  SOVIET  REGIME  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  national  reconstruction  which  occurred  in  so  many 
countries  as  a  result  o£  the  World  War  saw  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  new  experiments  in  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  Europe.  The  first  of  the  great  powers  to  embark 
upon  a  new  course  was  Russia  where,  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  regime,  there  developed  a  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.” 
In  the  succeeding  years  private  enterprise  largely  disappeared  from 
the  economic  life  of  Russia,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  system  which  may 
be  described  as  state  capitalism  or  state  socialism.  It  was  in  order 
that  they  might  be  free  to  inaugurate  undisturbed  their  sweeping 
political,  economic,  and  social  reforms  that  the  Bolsheviks  had 
signed  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  March,  1918. 

Failure  to  Dislodge  the  Bolsheviks 

The  Bolshevik  hope  of  being  left  in  peace  to  introduce  their  new 
regime  in  Russia  was  soon  blasted,  for  both  within  and  without  the 
country  numerous  movements  were  at  once  begun  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  Bolsheviks  from  power.  Many  Russians  believed  that 
Bolshevism  was  but  a  passing  phase  in  the  Russian  upheaval  and 
hoped,  by  counter-revolutionary  measures  supported  by  the  Allies, 
to  be  able  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  regime.  The  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  they  would  replace  by  one  more  in  accord  with  their  own 
ideals,  though  the  great  weakness  of  the  counter-revolutionists  lay 
in  just  this,  that  they  were  not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
type  of  government  which  should  follow. 

The  Allies  were  at  first  not  averse  to  intervention.  Great  stores  of 
military  supplies  had  been  landed  at  Murmansk,  Archangel,  and 
Vladivostok  for  use  against  the  Central  Powers.  Unless  preventive 
measures  were  at  once  taken,  it  seemed  likely  in  1918  that  these  might 
be  seized  by  the  Germans  and  turned  against  the  Allies  themselves. 
Furthermore,  France  particularly  was  eager  for  the  downfall  of  the 
political  regime  which  had  repudiated  both  the  highly  valued 
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Franco-Russian  Alliance  and  the  previously  gilt-edged  government 
bonds  in  which  billions  of  francs  had  been  invested  by  the  French 
people. 

After  Russia’s  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  therefore, 
Allied  expeditionary  forces  were  dispatched  to  Murmansk,  Arch¬ 
angel,  and  Vladivostok.  In  November,  1918,  after  the  collapse  of 
Turkey  and  the  consequent  opening  of  the  Straits,  French  forces 
bombarded  and  seized  Odessa  in  an  effort  to  support  anti-Bolshevik 
operations,  while  British  forces  occupied  the  various  Transcaucasian 
republics.  Each  of  the  regions  seized  by  the  Allied  armies  served  as  a 
rallying  ground  for  anti-Bolshevik  Russians  who  were  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  Soviet  government. 

In  the  district  about  Murmansk  and  Archangel  a  “North  Russian 
Provisional  Government”  was  established  which  at  once  began  re¬ 
cruiting  an  army  for  use  against  the  Bolsheviks.  In  Siberia  and 
eastern  Russia  anti-Bolshevik  forces  with  the  aid  of  Czechoslovak 
regiments  soon  succeeded  in  getting  full  control  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.  An  anti-Bolshevik  government  was  established 
with  its  seat  at  Omsk  under  the  military  dictatorship  of  Admiral 
Kolchak.  In  the  south  a  “Government  of  the  Volunteer  Army”  was 
set  up  by  Generals  Kornilov,  Alexeiev,  and  Denikin.  Within 
the  Baltic  republics  General  Yudenitch  prepared  for  a  counter¬ 
revolutionary  advance  against  Petrograd.  With  “White”  armies 
planning  to  advance  from  the  east,  from  the  south,  and  from  the 
west,  it  was  hoped  in  anti-Bolshevik  circles  that  the  year  1919  would 
see  the  final  downfall  of  the  Soviet  government. 

Menaced  by  innumerable  revolutionary  plots  from  within  and 
threatened  by  Allied  armies  of  intervention  from  abroad,  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  leaders  depended  for  defense  chiefly  upon  two  agencies — the 
“Cheka”  and  the  “Red  Army.”  The  “Cheka,”  or  “Supreme  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Commission  to  Combat  Counter-Revolution  and  Specu¬ 
lation,”  was  organized  by  Dzerzhinsky  immediately  following  the 
November  Revolution  to  maintain  order  in  the  capital.  Under  his 
direction,  however,  it  was  gradually  transformed  into  an  agency  of 
terror  which  was  used  as  in  the  French  Revolution  to  force  the  pop¬ 
ulation  into  passivity  or  active  support. 

In  order  to  purge  Russia  of  all  elements  dangerous  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  “Cheka”  was  empowered  to  arrest,  try,  and  shoot  all  who 
were  considered  dangerous.  Following  Lenin’s  narrow  escape  from 
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death  by  assassination  in  August,  1918,  an  organized  Red  Terror 
was  begun  which  in  the  following  years  surpassed  the  bloody  Reign 
of  Terror  in  France.  Though  hundreds  who  were  entirely  guiltless 
of  counter-revolutionary  intrigue  were  undoubtedly  put  to  death,  the 
Bolsheviks  were  determined  to  run  no  risks.  Lenin  believed  that  no 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  thinkable  without  terror  and 
violence,  while  Trotsky  asserted:  “Terror,  as  the  demonstration  of 
the  will  and  strength  of  the  working  class,  is  historically  justified.” 

The  tragic  end  of  Nicholas  II  and  his  family  came  early  in  the 
period  of  violence  aroused  by  counter-revolutionary  movements. 
Following  their  arrest  in  March,  1917,  they  had  been  confined  for 
some  months  at  Tsarskoye  Selo.  In  August,  Kerensky  had  sent  them 
for  greater  safety  to  the  isolated  town  of  Tobolsk.  Early  in  1918  the 
Bolshevik  government,  fearing  counter-revolution  in  Siberia,  had 
again  moved  them  to  Ekaterinburg,  where  the  ex-Tsar,  his  wife,  and 
five  children  were  huddled  together  in  a  three-room  apartment. 
Threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  “White”  armies  under  Kolchak, 
the  local  soviet  of  Ekaterinburg  apparently  became  alarmed  and  on 
July  16,  1918,  ordered  the  whole  family  to  be  shot. 

But  while  Red  Terror  might  suppress  internal  opposition,  it  could 
not  unaided  defeat  the  advancing  “White”  armies,  subsidized  and 
equipped  by  foreign  powers.  For  a  short  time,  after  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  Tsarist  armies,  the  Soviet  government  had  almost  no 
organized  forces  at  its  command.  It  was  obliged  to  depend  upon 
regiments  of  Communist  workmen  hastily  assembled  as  “Red 
Guards.”  These  poorly  trained  and  inefficient  troops  soon  gave  way 
to  a  new  volunteer  “Red  Army”  which,  under  Trotsky  as  com¬ 
missar  for  war,  was  developed  during  1918  into  a  well  equipped, 
well  trained  force  of  more  than  100,000  men,  commanded  for  the 
most  part  by  former  Tsarist  officers  whose  loyalty  to  Russia  led  them 
to  fight  against  what  they  looked  upon  as  foreign  invasion. 

In  1919  the  simultaneous  advance  of  the  “White”  armies  began. 
Yudenitch’s  forces  actually  got  within  sight  of  Leningrad  (the  name 
given  to  Petrograd  by  the  Soviet  government  on  April  22,  1920), 
only  to  be  defeated  and  driven  back  into  Estonia.  Kolchak’s  forces 
advanced  into  Russia,  but  the  farther  they  went  the  faster  they 
melted  away.  Soon  they  were  in  retreat.  By  November  the  “Red” 
armies  had  captured  Omsk  and  forced  the  anti-Bolshevik  govern¬ 
ment  to  transfer  its  seat  to  Irkutsk.  In  February  of  the  following 
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year  Kolchak  himself  was  captured  and  shot.  In  the  south  by  the 
close  of  1919  Denikin  also  was  in  retreat.  He  soon  fled  to  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  cause  of  the  miserable  failure  of  the 
“White”  armies  was  the  fact  that  the  Russian  people,  especially  the 
peasants,  came  to  view  them  as  the  agents  of  reaction  who  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  restore  lands  to  the  landlords  and  the  old  system  of  privileges  - 
to  the  aristocracy.  The  Russian  peasants  were  not  anxious  to  be 
“liberated”  by  armies  of  the  landlords.  They  were  not  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  question  of  government,  but  they  were  concerned  in 
the  question  of  land.  The  advance  of  the  “White”  armies  had  been 
accompanied  by  looting,  disorder,  and  a  White  Terror  almost  as 
ruthless  as  that  of  the  “Reds”;  and,  as  between  Bolshevism  and  ex¬ 
treme  military  reaction,  the  Russian  masses  preferred  the  former 
temporarily  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  Furthermore,  the  Bolsheviks  had 
steadily  denounced  the  counter-revolutionary  armies  as  the  agents 
of  foreign  powers,  as  “invaders,”  and  had  appealed  to  Russian  pa¬ 
triotism  to  support  the  “Red”  armies  which  were  “protecting”  Russia. 

The  conduct  of  the  counter-revolutionary  armies  and  the  bloody 
repressive  measures  of  the  “White”  leaders  alienated  popular  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  Allied  countries.  The  masses  in  every  country  had  long 
been  weary  of  war,  and  were  now  opposed  to  further  military  effort 
which  seemed  to  have  as  its  only  object  the  supplanting  of  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  in  Russia  with  reactionary  extremists.  By  the  close  of  1919 
all  Allied  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  European  Russia,  though 
the  Japanese,  who  were  eager  to  extend  their  influence  in  eastern 
Siberia,  remained  for  a  time  in  Vladivostok. 

But  the  Soviet  government  was  not  yet  freed  from  the  need  for 
military  campaigns.  The  “White”  forces  of  the  south,  after  Deni¬ 
kin’s  flight,  had  come  under  the  command  of  General  Wrangel, 
who  was  actively  supported  by  the  French  government.  During  the 
early  months  of  1920  “White”  armies  once  more  moved  northward 
in  the  Ukraine.  At  the  same  time  the  Poles,  recalling  the  medieval 
grandeur  of  their  State  and  desiring  to  push  their  Russian  frontier  as 
far  east  as  possible,  began  an  invasion  of  Russia.  In  May  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  occupying  the  city  of  Kiev. 

Again  the  Russians,  roused  by  foreign  invasion,  rallied  to  support 
the  Soviet  government  which  was  struggling  to  prevent  the  despoil- 
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ment  of  their  country.  The  Poles  were  hurled  back  almost  to  War¬ 
saw.  Only  the  timely  aid  of  French  men  and  munitions  prevented 
a  debacle.  In  October  a  preliminary  treaty  brought  peace  between 
the  two  countries  and  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  question.  By 
this  time  the  Soviet  government  had  concluded  similar  treaties  with 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Finland,  and  was  finally  free  to 
give  its  attention  once  more  to  the  “White”  armies  in  the  south. 
In  November  General  Wrangel’s  forces  were  driven  out  of  the 
Crimea.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1920  European  Russia  was  cleared 
of  active  counter-revolutionary  armies. 


The  Political  Structure  of  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

Meanwhile  the  Bolsheviks  had  profoundly  altered  the  political 
life  of  Russia.  In  the  summer  of  1918  a  new  constitution,1  adopted 
by  the  fifth  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  established  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic  (R.S.F.S.R.).  Russia  became  a 
federal  State  in  which  all  power  belonged  to  the  workers  “united  in 
urban  and  rural  Soviets.”  The  new  republic  was  declared  to  be  “a 
free  Socialist  society  of  the  working  people  of  Russia.”  Under  this 
constitution,  which  was  later  amended  from  time  to  time,  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  government  was  given  to  citizens  of  both  sexes 
who  were  eighteen  years  of  age,  provided  they  were  productive  work¬ 
ers,  the  housekeepers  of  productive  workers,  or  soldiers  or  sailors.2 

Local  government  was  entrusted  to  rural  and  urban  soviets.  In 
villages  the  peasants,  together  with  the  home  workers  and  local 
teachers  and  doctors,  met  and  elected  the  deputies  of  the  local  soviet, 
usually  one  deputy  for  every  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In  cities 
deputies  were  elected  to  the  urban  soviet  from  the  factories  and  shops 
according  to  the  different  types  of  industry.  Representation  was  in 
general  by  vocation,  people  of  different  employments  voting  sep¬ 
arately,  the  ironworkers  in  one  group,  the  miners  in  another,  the 

1  The  political  system  discussed  in  the  following  pages  is  that  which  existed  until 
i936. 

2  Numerous  classes  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  or  be  voted  for:  (i)  persons 
who  employed  hired  labor  for  their  own  profit;  (2)  persons  who  had  an  income  from 
some  other  source  than  their  own  labor;  (3)  private  merchants,  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  brokers;  (4)-  monks  and  clergy  of  all  denominations;  (5)  employees  and 
agents  of  the  former  Tsarist  police,  gendarmerie,  or  secret  service;  (6)  members  of 
the  former  reigning  family;  (7)  criminals,  lunatics,  and  those  under  guardianship. 
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soldiers  in  another,  and  so  on.  Where  factories  were  large,  the  work¬ 
ers  of  a  single  factory  elected  their  own  deputies.  Smaller  factories  in 
the  same  industry  were  combined  for  purposes  of  voting,  and  other 
small  occupational  groups  were  united  in  a  similar  way.  Housewives 
and  independent  handicraftsmen  met  ordinarily  by  districts.  Until 
1936  voting  in  these  local  elections  was  by  show  of  hands  rather  than 
by  secret  written  ballot. 

All  representation  above  the  village  and  city  soviets  was  indirect. 
Village  soviets  sent  delegates  to  district  congresses  of  soviets;  all  the 
district  congresses  in  a  county  sent  delegates  to  a  county  congress; 
and  all  the  county  congresses  in  a  region  sent  delegates  to  a  regional 
congress.  All  the  district  congresses  in  a  province  sent  delegates 
likewise  to  a  provincial  congress.  The  city  soviets  sent  delegates  to 
sit  with  those  from  the  rural  districts  in  both  the  regional  and 
provincial  congresses.  The  latter  corresponded  roughly  to  state  legis¬ 
latures  in  the  United  States. 

Supreme  power  in  the.R.S.F.S.R.  resided  theoretically  in  the  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  composed  of  representatives  chosen 
directly  by  the  urban  soviets  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  25,000 
voters,  and  by  the  provincial  congresses  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every 
125,000  inhabitants.  A  discrepancy  in  regard  to  representation  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  urban  centers,  where  Communism  had  its 
greatest  strength.  The  All-Russian  Congress  was  originally  sup¬ 
posed  to  meet  twice  yearly,  but  after  1921  it  held  only  annual 
sessions.  Its  principal  function  was  to  elect  the  All-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee  which  was  in  theory  responsible  to  it. 

This  Central  Executive  Committee  was  in  fact  “the  supreme  legis¬ 
lative,  executive  and  controlling  organ  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.”  (Art.  31). 
It  convoked  the  All-Russian  Congress  and  appointed  the  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars,  which  was  “entrusted  with  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  affairs  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.”  (Art.  37).  The  Council  of 
Commissars  was  a  small  group  of  about  seventeen  members  which 
resembled  the  ministry  in  a  parliamentary  State.  It  had  authority  to 
issue  decrees  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  prompt 
and  orderly  administration,  but  its  action  was  subject  to  annulment 
or  approval  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  Though  the  latter 
met  only  four  times  yearly,  it  had  a  presidium,  or  collegial  pre¬ 
siding  board,  which  had  great  power  and  which  controlled  the  com¬ 
missars  between  sessions  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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The  Establishment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 

For  a  time,  after  the  November  Revolution  of  1917,  it  appeared 
that  Russia  might  be  reduced  in  size  to  a  territory  little  larger  than 
that  ruled  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  she  had  been  compelled  to  renounce  her 
sovereignty  over  a  great  strip  of  territory  in  the  west — Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland — and  over  the  whole  of  the 
Ukraine  in  the  south.  In  the  Transcaucasus  her  rule  had  been  repu¬ 
diated  by  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  and  Armenia,  which  had  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  as  independent  States.  In  September,  1918,  all 
Siberia  had  been  organized  under  an  anti-Bolshevik  directorate  at 
Omsk. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  Poland  and  the  new  Baltic 
republics  which  the  Soviet  government  definitely  recognized  as 
independent  in  1920,  all  of  these  apparently  lost  territories  were 
regained.  The  reintegration  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Transcaucasus 
was  achieved  by  bringing  into  existence  in  those  States  governments 
organized  on  the  soviet  model  which,  while  nominally  independent, 
entered  into  close  relations  with  the  R.S.F.S.R.  and  eventually  united 
with  it.  After  the  collapse  of  the  “White”  movements  of  Denikin 
and  Wrangel,  a  Ukrainian  soviet  republic  was  established  (for  the 
third  time);  and  after  the  Polish  defeat  in  1920,  a  Russo-Ukrainian 
treaty  defined  relations  between  these  two  soviet  republics.  During 
1920  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  transformed  themselves  into  soviet 
republics.  Early  in  the  following  year  an  uprising  was  instigated 
against  the  government  of  Georgia  and  Soviet  troops  entered  the 
country  to  aid  the  revolutionists.  The  result  was  a  Georgian  soviet 
republic.  In  1922  under  the  direction  of  Moscow  the  three  soviet 
States — Azerbaijan,  Armenia,  Georgia — established  the  Transcau¬ 
casian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic,  which,  though  nominally 
independent,  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

Meanwhile,  during  1919-20  the  “Red”  armies  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  Omsk,  Tomsk,  and  Irkutsk,  and  all  the  territory  west 
of  Lake  Baikal  was  incorporated  into  the  R.S.F.S.R.  The  region  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  however,  remained  independent  and  in 
1920  was  established  as  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  with  its  capital 
at  Chita.  This  State  was  at  first  not  soviet  in  its  political  organ- 
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ization,  but  Bolshevik  propaganda  became  active  within  its  territory 
and  after  the  evacuation  of  Japanese  troops  in  1922  Soviet  influence 
grew  strong.  Finally  in  November  of  that  year  a  constituent  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  declared  its  absorption  into  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  Russia’s  control  once  more  extended  to  the  Pacific. 

During  the  years  of  civil  war  and  reintegration,  the  constitution 
of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  had  been  modified  to  meet  expanding  territory 
and  new  needs.  Now,  December,  1922,  conditions  were  deemed 
propitious  for  taking  a  further  step.  The  conglomeration  of  soviet 
States,  hitherto  held  loosely  together  by  treaty  ties  and  otherwise, 
was  transformed  into  a  definite  union.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
government  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  the  other  nominally  independent 
republics  were  led  to  propose  such  a  move.  Following  their  pro¬ 
posals,  Stalin,  general  secretary  of  the  Communist  party,  drew  up 
a  report  on  unification  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  economic,  diplo¬ 
matic,  and  nationalistic  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  all  the 
States  from  such  a  union. 

On  December  27,  1922,  the  tenth  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets 
in  the  R.S.F.S.R.  declared  in  favor  of  a  “Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics”  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  equality  and  free  consent. 
It  accordingly  appointed  a  delegation  to  collaborate  with  delega¬ 
tions  from  the  other  members  of  the  proposed  federation  in  the 
drafting  of  the  terms  of  union.  Three  days  later  a  declaration  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.)  and  a  treaty  of 
union 3  were  signed  in  Moscow,  the  latter  being  in  reality  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  Union  which  it  established.  During  the 
following  months  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  constituent  States 
and  became  effective  on  July  6,  1923. 

The  U.S.S.R.  became  a  federation  of  republics  which  varied  in  size 
and  population  from  the  R.S.F.S.R.  with  its  more  than  100,000,000 
inhabitants  to  the  smallest  with  less  than  one  million.  Each  of  these 
component  republics  of  the  Union  had  a  political  structure  which 
paralleled  that  of  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

The  political  machinery  of  the  U.S.S.R.  likewise  resembled  that 
of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  It  had  a  Union  Congress  of  Soviets  which  numbered 
about  1,500  members,  and  met  for  about  a  week  once  in  two  years 
to  decide  general  policies.  There  was  also  a  Union  Central  Executive 
Committee  and  a  Union  Council  of  Commissars.  Meetings  of  the 

3  Found  in  M.  W.  Graham,  New  Governments  of  Eastern  Europe,  pp.  608-14. 
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Union  Congress  and  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  were  held 
in  rotation  at  the  capitals  of  the  various  republics. 

The  Union  Central  Executive  Committee  was  a  bicameral  body 
composed  of  a  Soviet  of  the  Union  (about  400  members)  represent¬ 
ing  the  republics  in  proportion  to  population  and  a  Soviet  of  Nation¬ 
alities  (about  130  members)  representing  some  thirty  or  forty  ethnic 
units  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  approximate  equality.  Members 
of  each  part  of  this  Union  Central  Executive  Committee  were  ap¬ 
pointed  or  confirmed  by  the  Union  Congress,  and  they  enjoyed  the 
same  rights  and  privileges.  They  cooperated  in  the  drafting  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  administrative  ordinances,  and  in  the  exercise  of  political 
control  in  the  Union;  and  they  had  a  joint  presidium  of  twenty- 
one  members  which,  between  sessions  of  the  Union  Congress  or 
Central  Executive  Committee,  acted  as  the  supreme  authority. 

The  Soviet  of  Nationalities  was  created  to  reflect  the  needs  and 
consciousness  of  the  innumerable  ethnic  units  within  the  Union, 
each  of  which  was  encouraged  to  preserve  its  own  language,  culture, 
and  customs.  It  has  been  characterized  as  a  “unique  institutional 
creation  of  the  soviet  union,”  as  “without  question  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  experiments  ever  undertaken  by  any  civilized  govern¬ 
ment  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  many  different  cultural  and  ethnic  groups.”  It  was  so  constructed 
that  it  might  easily  be  expanded  to  include  other  and  different  ethnic 
groups  which  might  later  be  sovietized.  Part  of  the  function  of  this 
body  was  to  deal  with  the  cultural  status  and  treatment  of  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  Union,  and  it  established  a  special  institute  for 
the  study  of  nationality  problems. 

The  Union  Council  of  Commissars  consisted  of  a  president,  a  vice 
president,  the  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  and  the 
commissars  for  foreign  affairs,  war  and  marine,  foreign  trade,  ways 
and  communications,  posts  and  telegraphs,  workers’  and  peasants’ 
inspection,  labor,  food,  and  finance.  The  first  five  commissars  had 
sole  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Union,  and  similar  commissariats 
in  the  constituent  republics  were  abolished.  The  other  commissars 
had  to  do  with  matters  in  which  the  Union  and  the  constituent 
republics  had  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Since,  however,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  ordinances  of  the  Union  usually  prevailed,  the  Union  had  prac¬ 
tically  a  monopoly  of  political  power  except  as  to  local  government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  powers  of  the  Union  government  were  most 
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extensive.  They  included  the  right  to  represent  the  Union  abroad,  to 
alter  existing  frontiers,  to  admit  new  members  into  the  Union,  to 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace,  to  float  foreign  loans,  to  ratify 
international  treaties,  to  organize  the  armed  forces,  to  control  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  trade,  to  regulate  transport,  posts,  and  telegraphs, 
and  to  enter  into  concessionary  agreements.  The  elaboration  of 
systems  of  taxation,  of  currency  and  credit,  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures;  legislation  on  emigration  and  settlement,  labor,  civil  rights  of 
foreigners,  and  general  amnesty;  the  prescription  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  land  distribution  and  of  the  exploitation  of  land,  minerals, 
forests,  and  waterways;  the  establishment  of  fundamental  labor 
legislation,  of  general  principles  of  public  instruction,  of  general 
measures  for  the  protection  of  public  health;  all  fell  within  its 
province. 

Finally,  the  Union  government  had  the  right  to  abrogate  any  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  congresses  of  soviets,  of  central  executive  committees, 
and  of  councils  of  the  people’s  commissars  in  the  constituent  repub¬ 
lics,  which  infringed  the  Treaty  of  Union.  The  latter  was  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  federal  character  of  the  Union,  therefore,  was 
extremely  limited,  one  Russian  scholar  asserting  that  the  component 
republics  retained  merely  the  right  to  legislate  on  social  insurance, 
public  health,  education,  minor  courts,  and  agriculture  except  for 
land  distribution. 

The  soviet  system  of  government  as  found  in  the  separate  repub¬ 
lics  and  in  the  Union  had  three  distinguishing  characteristics.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Soviet  State  was  controlled  by  only  one  class — the 
proletariat.  During  what  was  expected  to  be  merely  a  transitional 
stage  from  capitalism  to  pure  communism  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  That  is  to  say,  only 
the  industrial  workers  and  poor  peasants  had  political  power.  The 
ultimate  goal,  of  course,  was  the  abolition  of  all  classes  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  causes  of  class  struggle.  This  goal,  according  to 
Communist  leaders,  had  been  largely  attained  in  1936. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  soviet  system  was  the  extensive  use 
of  indirect  representation  and  the  great  distance  which  separated 
the  voters  from  the  supreme  seat  of  authority.  In  the  United  States 
the  voters  for  all  practical  purposes  elect  directly  the  President  and 
Congress.  In  Russia  the  peasants,  who  constituted  perhaps  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  people,  were  six  steps  removed  from  the  Union 
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Council  of  Commissars,  and  the  urban  proletariat  were  four.  Thus, 
although  in  theory  the  workers  controlled  the  government  of  Russia, 
actually  the  mechanics  of  the  system  operated  to  free  the  higher 
authorities  almost  entirely  from  popular  control. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  soviet  system  was  the  complete  lack 
of  separation  of  powers.  The  same  set  of  agencies  was  used  to  perform 
all  the  functions  of  government — legislative,  executive,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  even,  at  times,  judicial.  The  judiciary  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  “not  an  independent  organ  of  the  government,  but  an 
administrative  department  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  social 
order  established  by  the  proletarian  revolution.”  The  judges  of  the 
people’s  courts,  which  were  the  basic  units  of  the  judicial  system  and 
which  handled  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  were  appointed  and 
might  be  recalled  by  the  executive  committees  of  the  regional  con¬ 
gresses.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  was  “attached”  to  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  and  was  not,  therefore, 
an  independent  institution.4 

The  Constitution  of  1936 

In  February,  1935,  the  Union  Congress  of  Soviets  voted  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Union  should  be  amended  to  give  more  direct 
popular  control  of  the  political  machinery.  The  Union  Central 
Executive  Committee,  accordingly,  appointed  a  constitutional  com¬ 
mission  with  Joseph  Stalin  as  chairman.  This  commission,  instead 
of  merely  preparing  amendments  to  the  existing  constitution,  drafted 
a  complete  new  document  which  was  approved  by  the  presidium  of 
the  Union  Central  Executive  Committee,  and  ultimately  adopted 
with  amendments  by  the  Union  Congress  on  December  5,  1936. 

The  new  constitution  changed  the  political  machinery  slightly. 
The  Union  Congress  of  Soviets  was  abolished,  and  supreme  power 
was  lodged  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  bicameral 
legislature  which  is  practically  the  former  Union  Central  Executive 
Committee  under  a  new  name.  A  similar  change  was  proposed  for 

4  The  Supreme  Court  has  several  functions,  (i)  It  deals  with  conflicts  between 
the  constituent  republics.  (2)  It  may  appeal  against  a  constituent  republic  to'  the 
Union  Central  Executive  Committee  on  the  ground  that  the  former’s  legislation  is 
inconsistent  with  Union  legislation  or  affects  the  interests  of  other  constituent  republics. 
(3)  It  examines  cases  involving  offenses  committed  in  office  by  members  of  the  Union 
government.  (4)  At  the  request  of  the  Union  Central  Executive  Committee  it  hands 
down  opinions  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  various 
organs  of  government.  These  opinions,  however,  are  merely  in  the  nature  of  legal 
advice  and  do  not  have  to  be  accepted  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 
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each  of  the  constituent  republics  also.  Much  more  significant  were 
the  modifications  made  in  regard  to  franchise,  method  of  voting,  and 
system  of  representation. 

In  the  new  constitution  every  citizen  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age 
was  given  “the  right  to  elect  and  be  elected  irrespective  of  his  race  or 
j  nationality,  his  religion,  educational  qualifications,  residential  quali¬ 
fications,  his  social  origins,  property  status  and  past  activity.”  Voting 
at  elections  was  no  longer  to  be  by  show  of  hands  but  by  secret 
ballot.  Moreover,  the  old  system  of  indirect  representation  was  com- 
i  pletely  abolished  in  favor  of  the  direct  election  of  deputies  in  all 
political  units.  That  is  to  say,  the  peasant  would  now  vote  directly 
!  for  those  who  should  make  his  laws  and  would  no  longer  be  five 
steps  removed  from  the  supreme  legislative  body  of  the  Union. 
Furthermore,  the  former  discrimination  against  the  peasants  in  favor 
of  the  proletariat  was  ended.  Deputies  to  the  Council  of  the  Union, 
the  popularly  elected  branch  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
were  to  be  elected  from  single-member  constituencies  (each  of  ap¬ 
proximately  300,000  population)  in  which  all  citizens  whether  peas¬ 
ants  or  urban  workers  had  the  same  electoral  privileges.  Deputies  to 
the  Council  of  Nationalities  were  also  to  be  chosen  by  popular  election 
on  the  basis  of  twenty-five  deputies  from  each  constituent  republic, 
eleven  from  each  autonomous  republic,  five  from  each  autonomous 
province,  and  one  from  each  national  region. 

A  study  of  the  diagrams  on  pages  329  and  371  will  reveal  the  strik¬ 
ing  differences  between  the  system  of  representation  before  and 
after  1936.  The  changes  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Communist  leaders 
believed  that  class  divisions  within  the  Soviet  Union  had  by  1936 
been  practically  wiped  out,  that  there  remained  in  Russia  only  one 
class — the  workers.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seemed  safe  to  them, 
apparently,  to  give  more  direct  control  of  the  government  to  the 
people  by  abolishing  some  of  the  earlier  political  machinery  and 
restrictive  regulations  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  Role  of  the  Communist  Party 

Behind  this  formal  machinery  of  the  Soviet  government  and  so 
interwoven  into  its  fabric  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  disentangle 
the  two  is  the  political  organization  of  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  which  is  the  real  power  in  Russia,  although  it  is  itself 
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not  mentioned  in  the  constitution.  “Without  instructions  from  the 
Central  Committee  of  our  Party,”  once  declared  Lenin,  “not  one 
State  institution  in  our  Republic  can  decide  a  single  question  of 
importance  as  regards  matters  of  policy  and  organization.” 

Higher  offices  in  the  government  and  in  the  party  are  largely 
interlocking,  a  situation  which  was  originally  made  more  easy  of 
accomplishment  by  the  pyramidal  system  of  indirect  representation 
which  provided  an  opportunity  for  gradually  sifting  out  the  non- 
Communists.  In  the  village  soviets  by  far  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  non-Communists.  But  as  the  scale  of  governing  bodies  was 
ascended  the  proportion  of  Communist  members  progressively  in¬ 
creased  until,  in  the  presidium  and  Council  of  Commissars,  it  became 
100  per  cent.  This  control  of  the  higher  offices  is  made  possible 
largely  because  of  the  close  organization  of  the  Communist  party 
and  the  political  activity  of  its  members. 

The  party  membership  is  organized  in  the  first  place  into  some 
40,000  local  “cells”  which  exist  in  villages,  factories,  and  sometimes 
in  city  districts.  From  these  cells  the  party  pyramids  through  village 
and  city  councils,  district  and  regional  congresses  to  the  All-Union 
Communist  Party  Congress.  Between  sessions  of  the  latter,  which 
usually  meets  biennially,  party  authority  is  entrusted  to  a  central 
committee  which  is  organized  into  three  major  divisions:  (1)  the 
secretariat,  which  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  organization 
and  execution;  (2)  the  organization  bureau,  which  fixes  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  party  membership  and  controls  official  appointments;  (3) 
the  political  bureau,  which  determines  the  general  policies  of  the 
party.  All  important  decisions  are  made  by  the  political  bureau,  of 
which  Lenin  was  chairman  until  his  death  in  1924. 

This  high  degree  of  centralization  largely  compensates  for  the 
relatively  small  number  of  active  Communists.  Out  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  160,000,000  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  only  2,500,000 
are  included  in  the  Communist  party.  But  these  members  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  rigorous  discipline.  They  are  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
the  party  and  may  be  expelled  from  the  organization  for  failure  to 
accept  them.  They  are  expected  to  be  active  in  the  trade  unions  and 
other  organizations.  In  every  soviet  their  aim  must  be  to  organize 
the  Communist  members  into  efficient,  disciplined  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  control  by  the  election  of  Communist  members 
to  the  higher  positions.  Candidates  for  membership  are  required  to 
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pass  through  a  probationary  period  before  admission.  The  Com¬ 
munist  party,  therefore,  is  “a  carefully  selected  body  of  active  work¬ 
ers  with  a  definite  goal,  who  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  its  success  and  who  are  bound  together  by  a  centralized  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

I  Aside  from  the  Communist  party  no  others  are  permitted.  Voters 
must  declare  themselves  as  either  Communists  or  “non-party.”  As 
in  Italy  under  Fascism,  so  in  Russia  under  Communism  all  oppo¬ 
sition  is  suppressed.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has  been 
abolished.  Even  “movies”  are  subject  to  government  censorship. 
Although  the  “Cheka”  was  formally  abolished  in  1922  a  State  po- 
!  litical  department  was  created  to  take  its  place.  The  new  organiza¬ 
tion  of  espionage  was  usually  referred  to  by  its  initials  as  the 
“Ogpu,”  and  according  to  some  the  only  difference  between  it  and 
the  “Cheka”  was  in  the  change  of  letters.  In  1934  the  “Ogpu,”  in 
j  turn,  was  abolished  and  its  functions  were  entrusted  to  a  commis¬ 
sariat  of  internal  affairs  which  was  supposed  to  be  organized  along 
civil  instead  of  semi-military  lines.  Opposition  is  still  crushed  from 
time  to  time,  however,  by  arbitrary  imprisonment,  exile  to  Siberia, 
or  death. 

Like  Fascism,  too,  Communism  has  its  youth  organizations.  For 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  enthusiasm  and  sacrificial  quality 
of  the  older  Communists  who  suffered  exile  or  imprisonment  for 
their  principles,  three  junior  Communist  societies  were  created.  The 
Octobrists  (eight  to  ten  years  of  age),  the  Pioneers  (ten  to  sixteen), 
and  the  Komsomol  (sixteen  to  twenty-three)  had  in  1936  an  en¬ 
rollment. of  over  11,000,000  members,  drawn  from  both  sexes. 

Early  Economic  Experiments 

Far  more  revolutionary  than  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
political  system  were  those  made  in  the  economic  life  of  Russia  by 
the  Bolsheviks  during  the  first  three  years  of  their  regime.  The 
fundamental  concept  of  their  economic  thought — prevention  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  workers  by  the  capitalists  and  landlords — de¬ 
manded  the  nationalization  of  all  land,  forests,  and  minerals,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  means  of  production,  transportation,  trade,  banking, 
and  insurance.  These  would  then  belong  to  the  State,  and  under  the 
soviet  system  the  workers  constituted  the  State.  All  profits  which 
formerly  went  to  landlords  and  capitalists  would  accrue  to  the 
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State — in  other  words,  to  the  workers.  The  surplus  products  of  both 
peasants  and  proletariat  would  be  turned  over  to  State  agencies 
from  which  each  would  in  return  secure  those  commodities  which  he 
needed;  that  is  to  say,  money  and  wages  would  be  abolished,  and 
the  State  would  take  all  output  and  in  turn  reward  each  according 
to  his  needs.  In  greatly  simplified  form,  this  was  the  economic 
system  envisaged  by  the  Bolshevik  leaders. 

Immediately  after  the  November  Revolution  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  proclaimed  nationalization  of  the  land,  and  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  industry  decreed  the  establishment  of  “workers’  control” 
over  industrial  production  and  distribution.  This  meant  that  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  like  should  thereafter  be  managed  by  committees 
elected  by  the  workmen  in  the  enterprises.  Former  proprietors  and 
managers  might  be  permitted  to  remain  but  they  must  thereafter 
follow  the  directions  of  the  workers’  committees.  This  many,  of 
course,  refused  to  do. 

It  had  been  the  original  intention  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  to 
nationalize  only  large  industrial  establishments  at  first,  and  then 
only  after  they  had  been  concentrated  in  trusts.  This  plan  for  gradual 
and  systematic  nationalization  broke  down  almost  immediately. 
Instead,  there  began  a  haphazard  and  punitive  nationalization  of 
all  sorts  of  industries.  By  June,  1918,  approximately  five  hundred  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  had  been  added  to  the  twenty-seven  already 
nationalized  before  the  revolution.  Nearly  half  of  those  taken  over 
were  in  the  mining,  metallurgical,  metal,  or  chemical  industries. 

The  effect  of  this  procedure  upon  Russia’s  economic  life,  already 
profoundly  shaken  by  the  World  War  and  the  internal,  political 
upheaval,  was  disastrous.  The  workers  were  prepared  neither  by 
education  nor  by  training  to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  manage¬ 
ment.  The  efficient  conduct  of  the  factories,  the  procuring  of  regu¬ 
lar  supplies  of  raw  materials,  and  the  distribution  of  the  finished 
products  were  beyond  their  ability.  Usually  wages  were  increased 
and  the  working  day  shortened.  There  was  little  effort  at  coordina¬ 
tion;  each  factory  was  run  by  its  own  committee  independently  of 
all  others.  Industrial  chaos  naturally  ensued. 

Because  of  the  collapse  of  industry,  an  attempt  was  made  in  June, 
1918,  to  escape  further  haphazard  nationalization  and  to  develop  a 
system  of  industrial  administration  under  centralized  control.  A 
decree  was  issued  nationalizing  all  industry,  excepting  only  very 
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small  establishments.  The  number  of  plants  taken  over  was  thus 
increased  by  the  end  of  1920  to  37,000.  Furthermore,  all  agencies  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  the  merchant  marine,  and  the  banks 
were  nationalized  and  their  total  assets  confiscated.  To  control  and 
coordinate  the  industrial  life  of  the  country  a  supreme  economic 
council  was  established.  It  was  to  see  that  all  factories  were  supplied 
with  necessary  raw  materials,  fuel,  and  machinery,  as  well  as  the 
money  and  food  needed  for  their  workers.  As  might  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
proved  altogether  unable  to  accomplish  so  gigantic  a  task. 

Industrial  production  fell  off  alarmingly.  The  Communist  party 
appealed  to  all  members  to  throw  into  industry  the  same  energy  they 
had  concentrated  upon  the  revolution.  The  government  itself  took 
steps  designed  to  increase  output.  The  working  day  was  length¬ 
ened;  piecework  was  restored;  premiums  were  offered  for  produc¬ 
tion  above  a  minimum.  In  order  to  overcome  the  desertion  of  the 
workers,  labor  was  even  made  compulsory  through  “militarization” 
— but  all  in  vain.  Production  in  1920  as  compared  with  that  in  1913 
was:  oil,  47  per  cent;  coal,  30  per  cent;  pig  iron,  6  per  cent;  steel, 
4  per  cent.  The  mining  of  metals  practically  ceased,  declining  to  less 
than  2  per  cent.  In  other  industries  it  was  much  the  same.  Moreover, 
costs  of  production  everywhere  rose  because  of  increased  demands 
of  the  workers,  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  and  uneconomical  man¬ 
agement. 

Meanwhile  the  government  had  become  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  the  peasants.  In  accordance  with  the  Bolshevik  economic  plan, 
as  briefly  outlined  above,  the  Soviet  government  in  May,  1918, 
established  a  food  dictatorship,  and  ordered  every  peasant  to  turn 
over  to  the  State  all  grain  above  a  certain  minimum  needed  for 
seed  and  for  the  consumption  of  his  family.  This  at  once  encoun¬ 
tered  the  opposition  of  the  peasants,  who  either  failed  to  understand 
or  refused  to  adopt  the  role  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  the 
Bolshevik  economic  scheme.  The  government’s  decree  “national¬ 
izing”  the  land  had  been  interpreted  by  them  to  mean  permission  to 
seize  and  divide  among  themselves  the  great  estates  of  the  Crown, 
the  Church,  and  the  landlords  which  they  had  so  long  coveted. 
This,  through  the  agency  of  land  committees,  they  had  proceeded  to 
do,  with  the  result  that  96.5  per  cent  of  all  land  in  Russia  came 
into  their  possession.  But  that  the  decree  could  affect  the  land  which 
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they  themselves  held,  that  it  could  compel  them  to  surrender  all 
their  surplus  produce,  they  refused  to  admit. 

Under  certain  circumstances  they  might  have  accepted  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  plan.  If  in  return  for  the  grain  which  they  surrendered  to 
the  State  they  could  have  received  an  equivalent  value  in  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods  which  they  needed  for  their  farms  and  their  homes, 
they  might  have  acquiesced.  But  this  was  impossible,  both  because 
of  the  cutting-off  of  the  import  of  manufactured  goods  from  abroad 
and  because  of  the  demoralization  of  Russian  industries  at  home. 
When  at  times  the  peasants  did  succeed  in  obtaining  manufactured 
articles,  they  discovered  that  their  cost  was  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  price  at  which  the  government  reckoned  their  grain.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  peasants  were  required  to 
accept  in  lieu  of  the  goods  which  they  needed  paper  currency  which 
depreciated  so  rapidly  as  to  be  of  little  value.  The  peasants,  there¬ 
fore,  refused  to  surrender  their  grain. 

But  the  obtaining  of  grain  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  scheme,  for  the  Soviet  government  had  adopted  a  system  of 
rationing  the  urban  population,  and  had  assumed  the  obligation 
of  feeding  the  industrial  workers.5  In  order  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  grain,  therefore,  the  government  instituted  in  the  villages  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  poorer  peasants  to  superintend  the  process,  believing 
that  this  class  would  see  that  the  richer  peasants  were  forced  to 
disgorge.  This  step  caused  a  class  struggle  within  the  villages,  but 
contributed  very  little  to  increase  the  amount  of  grain  secured.  The 
committees  were  abolished  at  the  close  of  1918.  The  next  step  in  the 
campaign  to  obtain  grain  was  the  organization  of  a  “Food  Army.” 
Groups  of  town  workers  and  soldiers,  armed  with  machine  guns 
and  rifles,  marched  on  the  villages  to  force  the  peasants  to  surrender 
their  allotments.  By  this  method  considerable  quantities  of  grain 
were  obtained,  but  the  peasants  were  antagonized.  Numerous 
peasant  revolts  occurred. 

The  most  effective  counter  measure  taken  by  the  peasants  was 
passive  resistance.  They  determined  to  raise  only  enough  grain  for 
themselves.  If  their  surplus  was  to  be  taken  from  them  without 

5  Under  the  Soviet  rationing  system  the  population  was  divided  into  classes,  and 
rations  differed  according  to  the  status  of  the  individual.  Those  engaged  in  physical 
labor  received  more  than  the  intellectual  workers,  and  the  latter  in  turn  received  more 
than  those  who  did  no  useful  work.  Many  of  the  last  died  of  starvation  during  the 
cold  winters. 
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compensation,  there  should  be  no  surplus.  The  area  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  1920  decreased  by  about  29  per  cent  from  what  it  had  been 
in  1913.  The  smaller  area  sown,  the  decrease  in  available  fertilizers 
and  in  effective  agricultural  tools,  and  an  exceptionally  dry  season 
in  1920-21  combined  to  bring  a  tremendous  reduction  in  available 
food  supplies.  The  harvest  in  1921  amounted  to  only  42  per  cent 
of  the  average  harvest  in  the  four  years  preceding  the  war.  A  severe 
famine  resulted.  Appeals  were  made  for  foreign  aid,  and  systems  of 
relief  were  organized  by  some  forty  different  foreign  agencies. 
Naturally,  in  the  circumstances,  the  government’s  system  of  ration¬ 
ing  the  urban  workers  broke  down. 

The  first  large-scale  communist  experiment  in  history  was  headed 
for  disaster.  The  industrial  workers  had  failed  to  produce  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods  needed  by  the  peasants.  The  peasants,  failing  to  ob¬ 
tain  tangible  goods  in  exchange  for  their  grain,  had  curtailed  their 
planting.  This  had  contributed  to  produce  a  shortage  of  grain,  and 
the  government  was  now  unable  to  provide  adequate  food  supplies 
for  the  industrial  proletariat.  And  unless  the  urban  workers  were 
supplied  with  food,  they  would  certainly  turn  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  for  hunger  is  ever  a  powerful  provocative  of  revolution.  Out¬ 
breaks  had  already  begun  to  occur  not  only  among  the  peasants  but 
even  among  the  proletariat,  whose  sympathy  the  government  was 
beginning  to  lose.  Cries  of  “Down  with  the  Soviet  Government!” 
began  to  be  heard  in  workmen’s  meetings  and  demonstrations.  In 
March,  1921,  revolt  occurred  even  in  Kronstadt  among  the  sailors 
who  had  long  been  regarded  as  “the  makers  and  defenders  of  the 
Revolution.”  They  now  joined  in  the  demand  for  free  trade  for  the 
peasants.  Pure  communism  was  doomed. 

The  New  Economic  Policy 

In  the  spring  of  1921  the  Bolsheviks  thus  faced  the  possibility  of 
losing  their  political  power  as  a  consequence  of  having  antagonized 
the  great  body  of  peasants.  They  had  made  practically  no  headway 
in  their  efforts  to  win  this  class  to  their  economic  scheme,  and  so 
were  forced  to  conclude  that  it  was  “easier  to  change  their  policy 
than  to  change  the  peasants.”  Economic  concessions  would  be  made 
in  order  to  avoid  making  political  concessions.  They  decided  that, 
while  retaining  complete  control  of  the  administration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  means  of  transport,  large-scale  industry,  and  foreign 
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trade,  they  would  make  a  number  of  minor  concessions  in  other 
phases  of  economic  life.  They  began  their  economic  retreat  by  in¬ 
augurating  a  “New  Economic  Policy”  (Nep). 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  this  Nep  was  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  system  of  requisitioning  grain  from  the  peasants, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  tax  in  kind  which,  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  stabilized  currency  in  1924,  gave  way  to  a  tax  in  money. 
The  new  tax  was  based  theoretically  on  the  peasant’s  ability  to  pay. 
The  more  he  produced,  the  more  he  would  pay  in  taxes,  but  what¬ 
ever  he  produced  over  and  above  the  amount  of  his  tax  was  his  to 
retain  or  to  dispose  of  freely  in  the  open  market.  The  incentive  to 
increased  production  of  grain,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  com¬ 
munistic  scheme,  was  thus  restored  and  there  at  once  followed  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation.  By  1926  the  area  sown 
to  grain  was  practically  the  same  as  in  1913. 

Existing  conditions  of  land  ownership  were  stabilized.  Although 
the  Soviet  government  continued  to  insist  that  the  State  was  the 
sole  owner  of  the  land  and  that  the  peasants  were  merely  tenants, 
actually  it  left  the  latter  undisturbed  so  long  as  they  personally  used 
the  land  which  was  in  their  possession.  The  right  of  usage  and  the 
right  to  dispose  of  all  products  became  so  unrestricted  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  land  belonged  to  the  peasants.  In  1925  the 
Nep  was  extended  to  permit  the  renting  of  land  for  limited  periods 
of  time  and  the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of  wage  laborers. 
Some  of  the  richer,  more  enterprising  peasants  (the  “kulaks”)  at 
once  benefited  by  renting  land  to  increase  their  holdings  and  by 
farming  intensively  with  hired  labor.  As  the  years  passed,  therefore, 
just  as  before  the  revolution  some  peasants  added  to  their  wealth, 
while  others  became  impoverished  and  sought  employment  once 
more  as  hired  agricultural  laborers. 

In  industry  the  Nep  brought  the  denationalization  of  small  estab¬ 
lishments.  Factories  and  shops  employing  fifteen  or  fewer  workers 
constituted  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  which  had  been  national¬ 
ized  but  employed  only  six  per  cent  of  the  workers.  Their  adminis¬ 
tration  had  been  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Soviet 
government.  A  decree  of  March,  1921,  provided  that  all  establish¬ 
ments  employing  fewer  than  twenty  workers  might  be  restored  to 
private  capital.  Most  of  them  were  now  taken  over  by  former  owners, 
cooperators,  or  syndicates  of  workmen;  few  remained  on  the  govern- 
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merit’s  hands.  With  the  exception  of  small  factories  and  shops,  how¬ 
ever,  the  State  still  reserved  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  industrial 
production,  though  it  later  introduced  the  principle  of  sweeping  de¬ 
centralization.  Industries  were  organized  into  large  independent 
units  or  “trusts,”  each  with  its  board  of  managers  acting  as  trustee 
of  the  State.  These  trusts  were  given  freedom  to  dispose  of  their 
products  and  to  obtain  their  raw  materials  and  fuel  in  the  open 
market,  subject  only  to  prices  fixed  by  the  State  and  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  preferred  service  to  the  State.  By  1926-27  the  State  industries 
had  practically  reached  the  pre-war  standards  of  output — in  quantity, 
at  least. 

One  great  handicap  to  the  industrial  revival  of  Russia  was  the  lack 
of  liquid  capital,  and  in  order  to  overcome  this,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  offered  to  foreign  capitalists  concessions  for  mining,  manu¬ 
facturing,  transportation,  trade,  and  agricultural  activity.  Such  con¬ 
cessions  rested  upon  contracts  running  for  a  limited  time  and  really 
constituted  exceptions  to  Soviet  legislation.  By  them  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  do  in  Russia  what  was  by  law  forbidden  to  private 
persons.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1928  about  a  hundred  foreign  com¬ 
panies  again  held  concessions  in  Russia.  The  State  still  retained  its 
control  of  large  industries,  however. 

In  the  realm  of  commerce,  foreign  trade  remained  fundamentally 
a  State  monopoly  while  domestic  trade  was  made  theoretically  free. 
Russia’s  foreign  trade  came  to  be  carried  on  by  the  State  through 
a  number  of  organizations  to  which  it  gave  the  right  to  conduct 
export  and  import  operations  within  prescribed  limits  under  its  own 
control.  Domestic  trade  was  opened  to  private  capital  but  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation  and,  as  it  revived,  to  more  and  more  State  regulation. 
Private  trade  developed  so  rapidly  that  the  government,  beginning 
in  1924,  began  to  exert  great  pressure  against  it  in  favor  of  State  and 
cooperative  agencies,  with  the  result  that  the  “Nep-men”  were  to  a 
large  extent  forced  out  of  business. 

One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  Soviet  government  under  the  Nep 
was  the  organization  of  the  State’s  finances  and  the  stabilization  of 
the  national  currency.  The  reestablishment  of  banking  and  credit 
operations  began  with  the  opening  of  a  State  bank  in  November, 
1921.  This  was  followed  after  1924  by  the  opening  of  other  banks 
—municipal,  agricultural,  cooperative,  savings — throughout  the 
Union.  In  October,  1921,  insurance  of  private  property  was  instituted 
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as  a  State  monopoly  and  in  1924  life  insurance  was  restored.  A  new 
currency  was  introduced  (the  chervonetz),  a  gold  reserve  was  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  in  1924  the  new  currency  was  stabilized  on  a  gold 
basis.  Money  wages  were  once  more  paid  and  the  system  of  govern¬ 
mental  rationing  of  the  cities  abandoned.  A  capitalistic  system  of 
taxation  was  inaugurated  and  eventually  a  balanced  national  budget 
obtained. 

To  summarize,  then,  under  the  Nep  the  State  retained  control  of 
production  in  the  large  and  middle-sized  industrial  plants  and  com¬ 
pletely  monopolized  foreign  trade,  but  restored  agriculture,  small 
industrial  establishments,  and  domestic  trade  to  private  enterprise, 
subject  to  some  degree  of  State  control.  Russia’s  economic  life,  as  a 
consequence,  came  to  present  a  strange  picture  of  intermingled  State 
socialism,  State  capitalism,  and  private  capitalism.  Nevertheless, 
under  it  that  economic  life  came  to  be  almost  fully  restored;  some 
branches  indeed  even  rose  above  pre-war  levels.  Because  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  available  for  export, 
however,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  not  yet  reached  half 
of  the  pre-war  total  in  1928. 

The  Rise  of  Joseph  Stalin 

Meanwhile,  a  bitter  conflict  had  been  going  on  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Communist  party.  So  long  as  Lenin  was  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  direction  of  Russian  affairs,  this  conflict  had  been  held  in 
abeyance.  As  chairman  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  party  he  was 
able  to  dictate  the  policies  which  should  be  adopted,  and  his  prestige 
and  influence  were  of  such  magnitude  that  his  policies  found  ready 
acceptance  among  his  followers.  But  after  illness  had  removed  him 
from  active  participation  in  Russian  affairs  early  in  1922,  and  es¬ 
pecially  after  his  death  in  January,  1924,  differences  between  the 
Communist  leaders  became  pronounced,  and  constituted  the  basis 
of  a  struggle  to  determine  who  should  assume  Lenin’s  position  as 
head  of  the  Communist  party. 

Prominent  among  those  who  became  involved  in  the  struggle 
over  policies  and  power  were:  Trotsky,  the  first  commissar  for 
foreign  affairs  and  later  organizer  of  the  “Red”  army,  a  brilliant 
revolutionary  leader,  orator,  and  writer,  the  one  looked  upon  by 
most  foreigners  as  the  logical  successor  of  Lenin;  Zinoviev,  the  or¬ 
ganizer  and  head  of  the  Communist  or  Third  International,  en- 
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thusiastic  in  his  plans  to  carry  out  the  international  propaganda  of 
Bolshevik  ideas  in  order  to  achieve  the  world  proletarian  revolution: 
Dzerzhinsky,  a  descendant  of  Polish-Lithuanian  nobility,  the  or¬ 
ganizer  and  head  of  the  “Cheka,”  skilled  agitator  and  organizer  of 
strikes  who  had  twice  suffered  exile  to  Siberia  under  the  Tsarist 
regime;  Stalin,  the  son  of  a  Georgian  peasant,  a  stalwart  of  the 
Bolshevik  “Old  Guard”  who  had  frequently  suffered  imprisonment 
and  exile  for  his  beliefs,  former  editor  of  the  Bolshevik  newspaper 
Pravda,  characterized  by  Lenin  as  “too  cruel”  and  “too  brutal”  and 
as  having  concentrated  too  much  power  in  his  hands  as  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  party;  Rykov,  who  as  a  young  man  had 
early  come  under  Lenin’s  influence  and  had  repeatedly  suffered 
imprisonment  and  exile  in  his  service,  Lenin’s  private  secretary,  at 
one  time  head  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  the  successor  of 
Lenin  as  president  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars;  Kamenev, 
a  former  law  student  under  President  Millerand  in  France,  now 
vice  president  of  the  Union  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  and 
chairman  of  the  Council  for  Labor  and  Defense,  suspected  by  Lenin 
of  not  being  ioo  per  cent  Bolshevik;  Bukharin,  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Lenin,  characterized  as  “the  evangelist  of  Bolshevism”  who  from 
the  words  of  his  master  had  created  “the  gospel  of  Communism,” 
yet  considered  by  Lenin  as  having  “stuffed  his  head  too  full  of 
books.”  Within  this  small  group  there  developed  a  powerful  trium¬ 
virate  composed  of  Stalin,  Zinoviev,  and  Kamenev,  the  political 
genius  of  the  group  being  Stalin.  From  this  inner  circle  Trotsky 
was  excluded,  for  he  had  joined  the  party  only  in  1917  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  newcomer  by  the  “Old  Guard.”  who  consistently 
sought  to  discredit  him. 

Lenin’s  death  at  once  precipitated  a  conflict  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  over  policies.  It  has  been  said  that  Marx  was  the  Com¬ 
munists’  “Old  Testament”  and  Lenin  their  “New  Testament.”  The 
question  which  now  became  paramount  was  how  to  interpret  and 
apply  this  “New  Testament.”  The  factions  which  developed  within 
the  party  both  claimed  to  be  true  disciples  of  “Leninism.”  In  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  it  was  the  party  congress  which  became  the 
final  arbiter  in  the  matter  of  interpreting  and  applying  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Lenin. 

Late  in  1924  the  conflict  began  with  a  clash  between  a  group  led 
by  the  triumvirate,  and  another  led  by  Trotsky.  The  Stalin  group 
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believed  that  the  capitalist  regime  outside  of  Russia  had  become 
stabilized  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  overturned  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future;  the  Trotsky  opposition  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  a 
world  revolution  “in  our  time.”  The  former  desired  to  cater  to  the 
interests  of  the  peasants  on  the  ground  that  their  support  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  success  of  the  great  Bolshevik  economic  experiment; 
the  latter  wished  to  emphasize  the  interests  of  the  urban  workers  as 
being  paramount  in  a  proletarian  State.  The  group  led  by  Stalin 
maintained  that  Russia’s  welfare  demanded  the  assistance  of  foreign 
capital;  the  opposition  denounced  such  a  policy  as  treason  to  the 
Communist  ideal.  Briefly,  the  policies  of  the  Stalin  group  were  in 
the  direction  of  stabilization;  those  of  the  opposition,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  revolution.  Trotsky  was  defeated.  Early  in  1925  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  as  commissar  for  war  and  removed  from  the  Council  of 
Labor  and  Defense,  and  his  active  adherents  were  expelled  from  the 
army  and  navy.  Following  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  Caucasus 
“for  his  health,”  Trotsky  returned  to  Moscow  to  assume  a  minor 
position  in  the  Soviet  government. 

Next  the  members  of  the  triumvirate  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves.  Stalin  was  alarmed  by  the  continued  unrest  among  the 
peasants  and  advocated  further  concessions  to  win  their  support.  He 
favored  an  extension  of  the  Nep  which  had  been  inaugurated  in 
1921,  and  advocated  additional  measures  to  attract  foreign  capital. 
Such  concessions  and  measures  were  vigorously  opposed  by  a  Left 
group  led  by  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev.  In  the  Communist  party  con¬ 
gress  in  1925  Stalin,  supported  by  Rykov,  Dzerzhinsky,  and  Buk¬ 
harin,  succeeded  in  winning  the  support  of  the  majority,  and _Zino- 
viev  and  Kamenev  were  ordered  to  discontinue  their  opposition. 
As  they  had  humiliated  Trotsky  in  the  preceding  year,  so  they  them¬ 
selves  were  now  humiliated,  Kamenev  was  demoted  to  the  position 
of  deputy  member  of  the  Political  Bureau  and  was  removed  from 
office  as  vice  president  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Labor  and  Defense. 

Nevertheless,  during  1926  the  opposition  to  Stalin  continued. 
Trotsky  joined  forces  with  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  in  an  attempt 
to  oust  Stalin  and  his  group  from  control  of  the  Communist  party. 
But  again  the  Stalin  group  won  out.  In  October  the  Trotsky- 
Zinoviev  opposition  was  ordered  to  submit  to  the  party  discipline  or 
withdraw  from  the  organization.  During  the  summer  Kamenev  had 
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been  ousted  as  commissar  for  trade  and  Zinoviev  as  head  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  Bureau.  After  the  party  congress,  Trotsky  and  Kamenev  were 
both  removed  from  the  Political  Bureau,  and  Zinoviev  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  Bukharin  as  head  of  the  Third  International.  When 
in  the  following  year  the  opposition  once  more  began  its  attacks, 
Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  and  some  fourscore  of  their  associates 
were  expelled  from  the  Communist  party.  In  January  they  were  sent 
into  exile.  A  few  months  later  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  recanted  and 
promised  to  give  up  their  opposition.  In  June,  1928,  they  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  followers  were  reinstated  in  the  party. 

But  Trotsky  from  his  place  of  exile  in  Turkestan  continued  his 
opposition.  During  the  winter  of  1928-29  his  influence  with  the 
urban  workers,  whose  cause  he  had  championed  as  against  the 
peasants,  resulted  in  spasmodic  agitation  in  the  factories  in  his  be¬ 
half.  In  January,  1929,  wholesale  arrests  of  members  of  the  Trotsky 
faction  were  made  in  Moscow  in  an  endeavor  once  more  to  crush 
the  opposition.  Finally,  on  the  ground  that  Trotsky  was  still  carrying 
on  illegal  propaganda  against  the  government  in  the  factories  and 
among  the  peasants,  and  on  the  ground  that  this  action  could  “no 
longer  be  distinguished  from  the  activities  of  the  ‘White  Guards,’  ” 
the  government  decided  to  expel  him  from  the  Union.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  danger  of  creating  a  martyr  to  Trotskyism,  it  is  possible 
he  might  have  been  executed.  In  February  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Turkey.  In  April  the  All-Union  Conference  of  the  Communist 
party  once  more  approved  Stalin’s  leadership. 

In  1929-30,  a  Right  group,  led  by  Rykov,  Bukharin,  and  Tomsky, 
attacked  Stalin  on  the  ground  that  his  ruthless  “liquidation”  of  the 
kulaks  and  his  rapid  and  compulsory  collectivization  of  peasant 
estates — in  connection  with  the  first  Five  Year  Plan 6 — was  alto¬ 
gether  too  radical.  This  so-called  Rightist  deviation  was  in  turn 
crushed,  however,  much  as  had  been  the  earlier  Left  opposition  led 
by  Trotsky.  Though  in  this  case  the  leaders  were  not  actually  driven 
out  of  the  party,  their  political  power  was  greatly  weakened  and  they 
were  definitely  subordinated  to  Stalin.  In  1932  Zinoviev  and  Ka¬ 
menev  were  once  more  expelled  from  the  organization — along  with 
a  score  or  more  of  others — because  of  their  subversive  activities  in 
creating  within  the  party  a  faction  opposed  to  official  policies  regard¬ 
ing  the  Five  Year  Plan.  As  the  first  decade  after  Lenin’s  death  drew 

6  See  pp.  347-56. 
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to  a  close  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  that  great  Com¬ 
munist  leader’s  mantle  had  fallen  to  Joseph  Stalin. 

This  heir  to  Lenin’s  power  in  Russia  was  born  in  1879  in  Gori, 
a  town  in  the  Caucasus.  The  son  of  a  Georgian  shoemaker,  he  had 
been  christened  Joseph  Visserionovitch  Dzhugashvili.  Destined  by 
his  parents  for  the  priesthood,  he  had  been  sent  to  a  theological 
seminary,  but  from  this  clerical  institution  he  had  been  ultimately 
expelled  because  of  his  Marxian  ideas.  Soon  thereafter  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  in  1902  was  arrested 
and  exiled  to  Siberia  for  his  part*  in  a  demonstration  at  Batum.  Al¬ 
though  an  exile  in  1903,  when  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  party 
split,  Dzhugashvili  sided  with  Lenin  and  thus  at  once  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

In  1904  Dzhugashvili  escaped  from  Siberia  and  returned  to  his 
home  district  under  an  assumed  name,  and  during  the  ensuing  dec¬ 
ade  his  career  was  filled  with  repeated  arrests,  exiles,  escapes,  and 
new  aliases.  Of  the  latter,  the  one  by  which  he  became  best  known 
was  Stalin  (Steel),  conferred  upon  him  by  his  fellow  Bolsheviks 
because  of  his  strength,  coolness,  ruthlessness,  and  taciturnity.  Al¬ 
ways  plotting,  agitating,  writing,  or  editing,  he  persistently  worked 
against  the  Tsarist  regime  from  within  Russia.  Six  times  arrested 
and  exiled,  he  five  times  escaped,  thanks  to  his  cleverness  and  to  his 
physical  powers  of  endurance.  During  the  years  after  1913,  however, 
he  was  successfully  kept  an  exile  in  northern  Siberia  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Isolation,  prison  tortures,  forced  labor,  and  severe  de¬ 
privation  were  the  lot  of  this  “man  of  steel.” 

Freed  by  the  March  Revolution  of  1917  with  its  political  amnesty 
and  permitted  to  return  to  Petrograd,  Stalin  at  once  became  active 
in  organizing  soviets.  Not  an  impassioned  and  eloquent  orator,  he 
interested  himself  primarily  in  the  practical  affairs  of  organization 
and  thus  helped  to  rebuild  the  Communist  party.  When  the  Novem¬ 
ber  Revolution  occurred,  he  became  one  of  the  first  commissars  in 
the  new  Communist  government.  During  the  period  of  “White” 
invasions,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  defense  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime,  and  to  commemorate  his  success  at  Tzaritzin  on  the  Lower 
Volga,  that  city  was  rechristened  Stalingrad.  From  1920  to  1923 
he  was  commissar  of  nationalities.  In  that  role  he  not  only  helped 
to  organize  both  the  Transcaucasian  Federation  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
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but  left  his  impress  upon  the  constitution  of  the  latter  with  its  Soviet 
of  Nationalities. 

As  secretary-general  of  the  Russian  Communist  party,  Stalin 
directed  and  maintained  discipline  within  that  organization  and 
ruthlessly  eliminated  all  disruptive  personalities.  Quietly  but  solidly 
he  built  up  a  political  machine  which  enabled  him  to  dominate  the 
party — and  through  it  the  Soviet  Union — not  by  the  force  of  his 
personality  but  by  the  businesslike  efficiency  of  his  organization. 
Largely  isolated  not  only  from  the  general  public  but  from  officials 
and  diplomats  as  well,  Stalin  sat  behind  his  work  table — below  a 
picture  of  Lenin — and  by  his  hold  upon  the  party  directed  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  activities  of  the  vast  U.S.S.R. 

The  fate  of  those  who  might  dare  to  challenge  Stalin’s  supremacy 
in  subsequent  years  was  startlingly  revealed  in  1934  when  Sergei 
Kirov,  a  member  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  Communist  party 
and  one  of  Stalin’s  close  associates,  was  assassinated  on  December  1 
in  Leningrad.  The  Soviet  authorities  struck  with  terrifying  speed. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  assassin  and  more  than  a  hundred  others 
who  were  charged  with  complicity  were  executed.  After  the  first 
wave  of  alarm  had  subsided,  it  was  charged  that  the  plot  was  the 
work  of  an  anti-Stalin  faction  within  the  Communist  party.  The 
conspirators  were  represented  as  consisting  of  remnants  of  the  old 
Trotsky-Kamenev  group  who  were  seeking  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Trotsky’s  return.  A  thorough-going  purge  of  the  party  was  accord¬ 
ingly  at  once  inaugurated.  Kamenev,  Zinoviev,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  fairly  prominent  Communists  were  arrested  and,  on  the 
ground  of  their  heretical  beliefs,  were  ordered  imprisoned  for  terms 
varying  from  five  to  ten  years.  Tens  of  thousands  of  members  were 
expelled  from  the  party,  and  other  tens  of  thousands  of  Russians, 
suspected  of  possible  disloyalty  to  the  Communist  regime,  were 
scattered  through  distant  provinces  of  Siberia. 


The  Five  Year  Plans 

During  the  struggle  between  Trotsky  and  Stalin  the  former  had 
frequently  denounced  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  his  policies  were 
threatening  Russia  with  a  reversion  to  capitalism,  permitting  as  they 
did  the  growth  of  Nep-men  and  kulaks.  Although  Trotsky  and  his 
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followers  were  expelled  from  the  party  and  in  some  cases  even 
arrested  or  exiled,  their  attitude  toward  kulaks  and  Nep-men  was 
actually  adopted  by  the  victorious  Stalin,  and  a  program  of  swift 
industrialization  and  ruthless  elimination  of  these  classes  ensued  in 
the  years  after  1928.  Stalin’s  new  policies  became  effective  through 
the  so-called  Five  Year  Plan  (Piatiletka) ,  which  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  both  Nep-men  and  kulaks. 

As  early  as  1925  the  Soviet  government  had  contemplated  the 
introduction  of  a  more  organized  and  planned  system  of  national 
economic  life,  and  in  1926  an  effort  was  actually  made  to  draft  a 
five-year  plan  of  economic  development.  The  program  which  the 
State  Planning  Commission  (Gosplan)  prepared  at  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  was  based  on  a  relatively  moderate  rate  of  progress  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  and  attracted  little  attention.  On  October  1, 
1928,  a  new  and  official  Five  Year  Plan,  again  prepared  by  the 
Gosplan,  was  finally  inaugurated  for  the  years  1928-33.  The  plan 
provided  for  two  variations,  a  minimum  and  a  maximum;  and  in 
May,  1929,  the  project  in  its  maximum  variation  was  confirmed  by 
the  Union  Congress  of  Soviets.  The  plan  laid  down  a  schedule  for 
practically  every  phase  of  the  country’s  activities — production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  finance.  Control  figures  for  each  of  the  five  years 
included  quantity  and  quality  of  products,  cost  of  production,  effi¬ 
ciency  of  labor,  wages,  cost  of  living,  and  so  forth.  Although  the 
head  of  the  Gosplan  admitted  in  advance  that  perfect  accuracy  might 
not  be  attainable,  it  was  believed  that  a  satisfactory  approximation 
was  practicable. 

The  plan  called  for  an  enormous  amount  of  new  industrial  con¬ 
struction — huge  tractor  factories,  gigantic  agricultural  machinery 
factories,  immense  steel  plants,  extensive  hydro-electric  works,  and 
new  railways.  Capital  investments  during  the  five-year  period  were 
to  amount  to  billions  of  roubles.  The  value  of  the  total  industrial 
production  of  the  country  was  to  be  increased  by  130  per  cent.  The 
production  of  coal  and  oil,  for  instance,  was  to  be  more  than  doubled, 
while  that  of  pig  iron  was  to  be  trebled.  Electric  power  was  to  be 
increased  fourfold;  and  the  output  of  agricultural  machinery  was  to 
be  similarly  quadrupled.  Less  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  for  everyday  consumption,  but  even  in  this  field 
the  output  was  to  be  doubled. 

Agriculture  was  to  be  reorganized  on  a  large-scale  mechanized 
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basis.  As  a  result  of  the  Nep,  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  land  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  individual  users.  The  Five  Year  Plan  called 
for  a  change  in  this  situation  through  the  institution  of  huge  State 
and  collective  farms.  The  former  were  to  be  experiments  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  most  modern  mechanized  methods  of  agriculture  to 
huge  expanses  of  fresh  land.  Managers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Grain  Trust,  a  State  organization,  and  labor  was  to  be  hired  on  a 
wage  basis.  The  State  farms  were  to  be  financed  by  the  government 
and  their  total  agricultural  product  would  belong  to  the  State. 

The  collective  farm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  result  from  the 
combination  of  a  number  of  peasants’  small  holdings  into  one  large 
farm.  Although  there  might  be  different  types  of  such  collective 
farms,  in  general  the  peasants  were  to  retain  their  homes,  gardens, 
and  small  animals,  but  were  to  surrender  their  lands,  machinery,  and 
working  animals  to  common  ownership.  The  peasants  would  then 
work  together  under  the  direction  of  an  elected  managerial  board. 
Field  work  would  be  supervised  by  farm  foremen  appointed  by  the 
management  or  elected  by  the  peasants.  After  certain  amounts  were 
set  aside  for  seeds  and  fodder,  taxes  and  insurance,  purchase  of  new 
machinery  and  construction  of  new  buildings,  debt  payments,  con¬ 
tributions  for  education  and  charity,  and  for  administrative  expenses, 
the  balance  of  income  from  the  collective  farm  would  be  divided 
among  the  peasants  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
each  contributed  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  each  had 
performed.  This  type  of  collective  was  called  an  “artel.”  By  elim¬ 
inating  the  ditches  which  separated  the  small  individual  plots,  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  could  be  combined  into  huge  fields  in  which  tractors 
and  modern  agricultural  machinery  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
Even  if  machinery  was  not  immediately  available,  it  was  believed 
that  the  combined  resources  of  labor,  working  animals,  and  tools 
could  be  utilized  more  efficiently  under  competent  management  than 
they  had  been  in  the  past  on  small  individual  plots. 

In  agriculture  the  value  of  products  was  to  be  increased  by  some 
55  per  cent.  By  the  end  of  the  period  State  farms  and  collective 
farms  were  to  supply  about  43  per  cent  of  the  country’s  marketable 
surplus  grain.  In  general,  the  area  under  cultivation  was  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  22  per  cent.  Through  the  organization  of  State  and  collec¬ 
tive  farms  it  was  planned  to  mechanize  and  socialize  the  agrarian 
system  and  thus  at  last  bring  agriculture,  which  had  long  been  a 
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stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  socialism,  into  the  sphere  of  planned 
economic  life. 

The  adoption  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  marked  a  shift  from  the  rela¬ 
tively  loose  and  easy-going  system  of  the  Nep  to  a  much  more  strictly 
regulated  and  definitely  socialist  phase  of  the  revolution.  Various 
earlier  concessions  to  private  initiative  were  to  be  annulled  or  rigor¬ 
ously  restricted.  The  two  principal  capitalist  classes  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  Nep — the  private  traders  in  the  towns  and  the  kulaks 
in  the  villages — were  to  be  “liquidated.”  Ultimately,  it  was  hoped, 
the  Five  Year  Plan,  with  its  emphasis  on  all  phases  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  and  with  its  anticipated  expansion  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  would  bring  Soviet  Russia  close  to  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in 
basic  and  essential  commodities.  In  this  sense,  the  Five  Year  Plan 
was  “a  declaration  of  economic  independence  against  the  outside 
world.” 

The  inauguration  of  the  plan  inevitably  raised  a  number  of  seri¬ 
ous  problems.  Obviously,  one  was  the  matter  of  finance.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  an  ambitious  program  of  expansion  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money.  The  Soviet  government  had 
little  credit  abroad,  so  that  the  program  had  to  be  carried  through 
largely  without  foreign  capital.  The  government  planned  to  finance 
its  domestic  undertakings  chiefly  by  means  of  taxes,  internal  loans, 
profits  from  State  trusts,  and  capital  savings  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
duced  costs  of  production.  To  pay  for  the  necessary  importation  of 
machinery  and  other  needed  articles  from  abroad,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  rely  largely  upon  the  export  of  the  country’s  in¬ 
creased  surplus  of  grain. 

In  this  connection  a  second  problem  was  raised  by  the  world 
economic  depression,  especially  by  the  drastic  decline  in  the  world 
price  of  grain.  Although  in  1929-30,  for  example,  Russia’s  exports 
rose  almost  50  per  cent — thanks  to  increased  production  of  grain — 
the  world  decline  in  prices  prevented  this  increase  from  being  re¬ 
flected  in  the  country’s  monetary  income.  To  meet  this  unexpected 
crisis,  the  Soviet  government  ruthlessly  stripped  the  country  of  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  export  value,  and  the  world  beheld  the  curious 
anomaly  of  a  people  forced  to  live  on  short  rations  while  millions  of 
tons  of  grain  were  being  exported  from  the  land.  Industrial  con¬ 
struction  in  accordance  with  the  Five  Year  Plan,  however,  was 
given  the  right  of  way  over  individual  comfort. 
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Another  problem  in  connection  with  the  successful  execution  of 
the  Plan  was  that  of  securing  an  adequate  number  of  well-trained 
engineers,  technicians,  and  skilled  workers.  Just  as  the  plan  called 
for  the  erection  of  factories  and  the  production  of  machinery,  so  too 
it  called  for  the  rapid  production  of  skilled  technicians.  The  five-year 
program,  in  other  words,  dealt  not  merely  with  things  economic; 
it  outlined  also  plans  for  the  introduction  of  new  specialized  courses 
in  schools  and  universities,  and  called  for  the  establishment  of  many 
new  technical  and  vocational  schools.  The  number  of  engineers  em¬ 
ployed  in  Soviet  industry,  it  was  figured,  must  be  doubled  in  the  five- 
year  period.  To  solve  the  immediate  problem,  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  experts  from  abroad.  The  services  of  foreign  en¬ 
gineering  firms  and  of  individual  specialists  were  engaged.  Technical 
aid  contracts  were  entered  into  with  foreign  corporations  which 
agreed  to  provide  advice  and  assistance.  By  the  close  of  1930  more 
than  one  hundred  foreign  firms — largely  German  or  American — 
were  operating  in  Russia  on  these  contracts.  Foreign  engineers  and 
technicians  became  important,  almost  indispensable,  cogs  in  Russia’s 
industrialization  machine. 

Still  another  problem  was  that  of  securing  industrial  efficiency. 
Although,  during  the  five-year  period,  factories  were  generally  con¬ 
structed  according  to  schedule  or  even  ahead  of  schedule — thanks 
to  foreign  assistance — they  had  to  be  operated  all  too  frequently  by 
untrained  or  ill-trained  workers.  In  consequence,  machines  were 
often  injured  and  products  ruined.  The  factory  management  itself 
was  seriously  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  discussing  first  with 
the  workers  any  new  plans  they  wished  to  inaugurate  or  orders 
which  they  wished  to  give.  In  the  early  period  all  incentive  to  speed 
and  efficiency  was  largely  lacking  because  of  the  policy  of  treating 
all  workers  alike.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  both  workers  and  manage¬ 
ment,  competition  and  fear  of  losing  business,  which  operate  to 
guard  standards  of  quality  in  capitalist  countries,  had  little  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  of  these  factors  was  that  the  scheduled 
decreased  cost  of  production,  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  and  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  goods  failed  to  be  attained.  Although  the  quantity 
of  goods  produced  in  the  ensuing  years  was  frequently  in  excess  of 
the  control  figures,  the  quality  was  usually  below  the  required 
standards.  Beginning  with  the  year  1930  efforts  were  made  by  the 
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government  to  remedy  this  situation.  The  Supreme  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil  threatened  severe  punishment  for  individuals  responsible  for 
producing  goods  of  low  quality.  Differential  wage  scales  and  piece 
work  were  introduced  as  an  incentive  to  greater  effort,  and  the  work 
day  was  lengthened.  To  improve  the  efficiency  of  factory  manage¬ 
ments,  their  control  over  the  workers  was  increased  and  the  author¬ 
ity  of  workers’  committees  was  lessened. 

Finally,  there  was  the  problem  of  transportation.  Considering  the 
vast  extent  of  the  country,  Russia  had  never  been  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  with  railways.  As  a  result  of  the  Nep  the  37,000  miles  of  pre¬ 
war  railways  had  been  increased  to  approximately  48,000  miles, 
but  even  this  increase  was  of  course  far  from  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  country’s  needs.  The  Five  Year  Plan  called  for  a  further 
extension  of  the  railway  system  by  some  8,000  miles,  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  freight  traffic.  To  accomplish  this,  the  existing 
railways  were  to  be  renovated  and  new  lines,  located  strategically 
for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes,  were  to  be  constructed. 
To  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  transportation  system,  Ameri¬ 
can  railway  executives  were  called  in  for  advice  and  were  given 
managerial  positions.  The  original  calculations  for  freight  trans¬ 
portation  were  in  reality  eventually  exceeded,  but  unfortunately  the 
Gosplan  had  miscalculated  the  requirements  of  an  expanding  in¬ 
dustry.  As  a  result,  the  country’s  industrial  machine  was  at  times 
thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  failure  of  needed  commodities  to  arrive 
according  to  schedule,  and  millions  of  dollars  were  lost  in  perishable 
goods  that  did  not  reach  a  market  in  time  to  be  sold. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  handicaps  and  obstacles,  the  Five  Year 
Plan  for  industry  moved  steadily  forward,  in  many  cases  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  dreamed  possible  in  1928.  Before  even  the 
first  year  of  the  plan  had  been  completed,  the  slogan,  “The  Five 
Year  Plan  in  four  years,”  was  being  proclaimed.  In  most  branches 
of  industrial  production  the  maximum  variation — so  far  as  quantity 
of  output  and  capital  building  were  concerned — was  considerably 
exceeded  in  the  first  two  years.  In  the  production  of  oil,  automobiles, 
tractors,  agricultural  machinery,  sugar,  coal,  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  the  five-year  goal  was  attained  within  three  years.  In  April, 
1930,  the  eleven-hundred-mile  Turkestan-Siberian  Railway  was  com¬ 
pleted  more  than  a  year  ahead  of  schedule.  The  year  1932  saw 
a  900,000  horsepower  hydro-electric  plant,  built  at  a  cost  of  more 
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than  $100,000,000,  dedicated  at  Dnieprostoy,  and  the  first  blast  fur¬ 
nace  fired  in  the  Magnitogorsk  steel  works,  which  when  completed 
will  be  the  largest  steel  plant  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  in  agriculture  astonishing  changes  were  being  intro¬ 
duced.  Principally  in  southeastern  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Kazakstan 
huge  State  farms  were  established  on  previously  unused  land.  These 
great  farms  averaged  between  100,000  and  200,000  acres,  and  the 
largest,  the  “Giant,”  located  in  the  northern  Caucasus,  put  under 
the  plow  nearly  300,000  acres  in  1930.  Tens  of  thousands  of  tractors 
and  hundreds  of  combines — great  machines  which  reaped  and 
threshed  the  grain  at  the  same  time — were  put  into  service. 

Similarly  great  advances  were  made  in  the  collectivization  of 
peasant  holdings.  Beginning  in  1929,  enthusiastic  Soviet  adminis¬ 
trators  made  strenuous  efforts  to  convert  the  peasants  to  the  new 
scheme.  Special  inducements — such  as  lower  taxes,  easier  credit 
facilities,  precedence  in  the  acquisition  of  machinery  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods — were  offered  to  those  who  joined  the  collectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  heavier  taxes  and  a  ruthless  requisitioning  of  grain 
at  fixed  prices  were  the  lot  of  the  more  prosperous  peasants,  who 
were  loath  to  merge  their  holdings  in  a  collective.  During  the  early 
months  of  1930  tremendous  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  against 
the  kulaks,  who  constituted  the  more  progressive  4  or  5  per  cent  of 
the  peasantry.  The  houses,  livestock,  and  tools  of  thousands  of 
kulaks  were  confiscated,  and  they  themselves  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  banished  to  remote  regions  where  they  were  compelled  to 
work  at  hard  labor.  Thousands  more  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  government  was  determined  to  liquidate  the  kulaks,  and 
in  the  end  many  of  the  middle-class  peasants  capitulated  and  joined 
the  collectives.  The  result  was  an  amazing  growth  in  the  collective 
farm  movement.  Whereas  the  Five  Year  Plan  had  called  for  the 
total  collectivization  of  some  20  per  cent  of  the  peasant  families,  by 
the  spring  of  1930  the  number  actually  collectivized  had  mounted  to 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

But  collectivization  by  such  methods  had  its  evil  side.  Occasionally 
the  persecuted  kulaks  united  to  defend  themselves  and  precipitated 
uprisings  which  resulted  in  attacks  upon  the  collectives  and  in  the 
destruction  of  crops.  Such  revolts,  however,  were  speedily  suppressed. 
Much  more  serious  than  these  peasant  uprisings  was  the  widespread 
slaughtering  of  livestock  which  occurred  during  the  winter  of 
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1929-30,  when  peasants  killed  some  25  per  cent  of  their  cows,  33 
per  cent  of  their  sheep,  and  50  per  cent  of  their  hogs.  This  they  did 
partly  because  they  expected  to  lose  them  anyway  as  a  result  of 
forcible  collectivization,  and  partly  because  the  government’s  ruth¬ 
less  requisition  of  grain  had  the  twofold  effect  of  causing  a  shortage 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  peasants  and  fodder  for  their  animals. 

In  1930  Stalin  saw  the  dangers  of  the  situation  and  called  a  halt. 
Government  decrees  were  issued  in  order  to  eliminate  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  program  of  forcible  collectivization.  The  attempt  of 
extreme  enthusiasts  to  establish  collectives  (communes),  in  which 
the  peasants  were  required  to  surrender  all  property  except  a  few 
articles  of  personal  use,  was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  more  moderate 
“artel.”  Peasants  who  had  been  collectivized  by  force  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  back  their  property  and  become  individual  farmers 
once  more  if  they  wished.  Approximately  half  of  the  peasants  at 
once  withdrew  from  the  collectives.  Additional  inducements  were 
soon  held  out  to  those  who  would  voluntarily  join,  however,  and 
it  was  decided  that  5  per  cent  of  the  net  income  of  each  collective 
should  be  set  aside  yearly  as  a  fund  to  reimburse  peasants  for  animals 
and  machinery  which  they  had  contributed  to  the  enterprise.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  tide  turned  again,  and  by  the  spring  of  1931  more  than 
45  per  cent  of  the  peasant  families  were  in  collectives.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  new  large-scale  farming  was  shown  in  1930  when,  after 
a  lapse  of  four  years,  Russia  was  once  more  able  to  export  grain  in 
substantial  quantities. 

In  1930  the  government  decided  that  the  Soviet  economic  year 
should  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  and  so  it  was  decreed  that 
the  Five  Year  Plan  should  include  only  four  and  one-quarter  years 
in  order  that  it  might  close  with  the  calendar  year.  On  December 
31,  1932,  therefore,  the  plan  officially  ended,  and  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  form  some  judgment  regarding  its  success.  To  competent 
observers  it  appeared  that  the  plan  had  been  neither  an  unqualified 
success  nor  a  dismal  failure. 

Great  strides  had  certainly  been  made  toward  transforming  Soviet 
Russia  into  a  powerful  industrial  country.  The  Union  was  dotted 
with  enormous  new  factories  and  magnificent  new  power  plants. 
No  other  important  country  could  show  a  rate  of  quantitative  indus¬ 
trial  progress  to  compare  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  these 
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years.  Old  industries  had  been  expanded,  and  many  new  industries — 
for  manufacturing  automobiles,  tractors,  turbines  and  generators, 
Diesel  engines,  chemical  apparatus,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery — 
had  been  developed.  The  country’s  industrial  output  had  increased 
on  an  average  of  20  per  cent  yearly,  and  industrial  unemployment 
had  been  practically  unknown.  In  the  production  of  machinery, 
tractors,  and  petroleum  the  original  plan  had  been  exceeded.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  certain  industries  like  iron,  steel,  and  coal,  and  in 
some  of  the  consumption  industries  like  textiles,  the  production  had 
failed  to  meet  the  schedule  of  the  original  plan  by  30  or  40  per  cent. 
It  had  been  discovered,  too,  that  huge  industrial  plants  were  far 
easier  to  construct  than  to  operate  efficiently. 

In  agriculture  the  plan,  so  far  as  acreage  in  State  and  collective 
farms  was  concerned,  had  been  far  exceeded.  Nearly  30,000,000 
acres  had  been  organized  into  State  farms,  and  more  than  15,000,000 
peasant  households  had  been  brought  into  the  collective  farms. 
Mechanization  and  collectivization  of  agriculture  had  made  great 
advances.  Nevertheless,  not  all  the  goals  set  up  by  the  plan  had  been 
attained.  The  slaughter  of  farm  animals  in  1929-30  had  brought  an 
actual  decline  in  livestock,  from  which  there  had  been  little  appre¬ 
ciable  recovery  by  the  close  of  1932.  The  control  figures  for  acres 
under  cultivation  had  been  missed  by  some  4.2  per  cent,  and  the 
production  of  grain  in  the  last  year  was  approximately  23  per  cent 
short.  It  had  been  found  easier  to  bring  the  peasants  into  collective 
farms  than  to  make  them  efficiently  productive.  As  a  stimulus  to 
hard  work  and  careful  handling  of  tools  and  animals  no  adequate 
substitute  had  been  found  for  private  ownership. 

For  the  great  mass  of  the  Russians,  perhaps  the  worst  failure  of 
the  plan  was  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  living  standards.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  there  should  have  been  a  steady  rise  not  only  in 
money  wages  but  in  real  wages,  the  latter  resulting  from  the  ex¬ 
pected  decline  in  the  cost  of  living.  Nevertheless,  although  money 
wages  went  up  faster  than  had  been  contemplated,  a  number  of 
factors  prevented  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  rise  in  living  standards.  In  the  first  place,  when  expected  econ¬ 
omies  in  production  did  not  materialize  and  when  the  export  income 
of  the  government  did  not  reach  the  desired  figure  because  of  the 
decline  in  world  prices,  the  currency  was  inflated  by  a  resort  to  the 
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printing  press.  Prices,  therefore,  became  high  in  terms  of  the  roubles 
which  the  Russians  received  for  their  products  or  labor.  In  the 
second  place,  there  was  a  very  real  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  of 
manufactured  articles  for  daily  consumption.  The  slaughter  of  live¬ 
stock  had  its  effect  here,  as  did  the  government’s  export  of  all  avail¬ 
able  grain  in  order  to  pay  for  equipment  needed  for  the  program  of 
industrialization.  The  great  majority  of  Russians  were  worse  off 
in  1932  so  far  as  food  supply  was  concerned  than  they  had  been 
in  1927.  Furthermore,  consumption  goods  were  sacrificed  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  factories,  power  plants,  and  basic  articles  like  steel, 
petroleum,  and  coal,  with  the  result  that  many  manufactured  neces¬ 
sities  of  daily  life  became  so  scarce  that  they  could  not  be  generally 
obtained  at  any  price. 

Nevertheless,  the  Five  Year  Plan  undoubtedly  constituted  a  land¬ 
mark  in  Russian  industrial  history.  Contrary  to  certain  popular  mis¬ 
conceptions,  it  was  not  expected  to  complete  the  transformation  of 
Russia,  but  to  constitute  merely  an  introductory  period  in  a  new 
phase  of  Soviet  economic  history.  There  was  nothing  sacred  in  the 
number  five,  and  in  1932  it  was  coming  to  be  realized  that  the  Five 
Year  Plan  had  been  only  the  beginning  of  a  process  which  would 
perhaps  require  the  rest  of  the  twentieth  century  to  complete,  a 
process  which  envisaged  the  transformation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
“into  a  highly  industrialized  country  with  well-built  cities,  a  thick 
net-work  of  roads  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  a  high  per 
capita  consumption  of  food,  clothing,  necessities,  and  comforts.” 

In  the  summer  of  1931  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  map 
out  a  second  Five  Year  Plan,  and  in  1932  another  ambitious  scheme 
had  actually  been  announced.  The  failure  to  attain  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  goals  of  the  first  plan,  however,  led  to  a  delay  in  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  next  project.  Eventually,  early  in  1934,  the  Communist 
Party  Congress  approved  an  outline  of  the  second  Five  Year  Plan, 
covering  the  years  1933-37.  Under  the  second  plan  the  average  an¬ 
nual  increase  in  industrial  production  was  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
in  the  first  plan,  and  more  attention  was  to  be  given  to  consumers’ 
goods.  Greater  emphasis  was  to  be  laid,  also,  upon  the  efficiency  of 
labor,  the  reduction  in  production  costs,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  goods.  By  the  end  of  1937  Soviet  Russia  was  to  be 
“industrialized  on  the  scale  of  her  most  powerful  capitalistic  neigh- 
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bors  and  capable  of  supplying  all  the  indispensable  requirements  of 
the  country.”  7 

Improvement  of  the  material  welfare  of  the  masses  was  one  of  the 
major  goals  for  the  second  period,  and  plans  called  for  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  living  100  per  cent.  Thousands  of  houses  and 
apartments  were  to  be  erected  in  the  industrial  centers,  together 
with  theaters,  clubs,  stadiums,  and  parks.  The  crying  need  for  such 
construction  in  the  urban  centers  was  caused  by  the  great  shift  in 
population  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.  According  to  official  statistics 
the  number  of  industrial  wage  earners  increased  from  11,500,000  in 
1928  to  23,500,000  in  1934.  These  figures  explain  not  only  the  need 
for  urban  construction  but  likewise  the  Soviet  problem  of  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  in  industrial  production  with  workers,  many  of  whom 
were  inexperienced.  To  help  solve  this  last  problem  provision  was 
made  in  the  second  Five  Year  Plan  for  still  greater  expansion  of 
facilities  for  vocational  and  technical  training. 

In  the  interests  of  greater  efficiency  it  had  been  decreed,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1933,  that  managers,  directors,  and  members  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  technical  staffs  should  be  held  criminally  liable  for  de¬ 
fective  work,  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years. 
In  March,  1934,  a  further  decree  made  changes  in  the  Labor  Code 
of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  in  the  direction  of  defining  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  also.  Fixed  minimum  wages  were 
abolished  and  reductions  for  inefficient  workers  were  ordered.  Those 
who  repeatedly  failed  to  perform  their  allotted  tasks  were  to  be 
transferred  or  discharged.  Thus,  in  effect,  a  differential  wage  scale 
was  introduced,  and  the  other  republics  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
instructed  to  take  the  same  step. 

The  results  obtained  during  the  first  three  years  under  the  second 
Five  Year  Plan  were  distinctly  encouraging.  In  the  basic  heavy  in¬ 
dustries — mining,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum,  machinery,  railroad 
equipment,  and  the  like — the  specifications  of  the  plan  were  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  each  year.  In  fact,  in  1934  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  sec- 


7  As  in  the  first  plan,  many  specific  figures  were  given.  New  building  undertakings 
were  to  include  “178  coal  mines;  11  iron  mills,  7  of  which  have  been  started;  93  oil 
cracking  and  46  refining  plants;  2  copper  works;  4  aluminum  plants,  2  of  which 
were  begun  under  the  first  plan;  15  cotton  mills;  18  knitting  mills;  11  silk  mills; 
and  21  shoe  factories.”  Altogether  the  plan  called  for  “the  completion  or  beginning 
of  447  giant  enterprises.” 
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ond  place  in  the  world  production  of  pig  iron,  being  exceeded  only 
by  the  United  States,  and  third  place  in  steel  production,  ranking 
ahead  of  Great  Britain.  In  1935,  also,  for  the  first  time  under  either 
of  the  plans  the  railroads  exceeded  the  schedule  which  had  been 
laid  down  for  them.  More  encouraging  still,  perhaps,  the  increase 
in  worker’s  efficiency  and  the  reduction  in  production  costs  in 
1935  both  surpassed  the  requirements  of  the  plan.  In  other  words,  it 
appeared  that  the  Russians  had  begun  to  master  industrial  tech¬ 
nique. 

In  agricultural  production  the  gains  were  equally  encouraging. 
The  grain  harvest  for  1933  was  the  largest  in  Russian  history,  that  for 

1934  was  still  larger,  and  that  for  1935  again  set  a  record.  Despite 
the  great  increase  in  Russian  population  between  1913  and  1935,  the 
harvest  in  the  latter  year  not  only  provided  a  per  capita  supply  of 
food  above  the  1913  level,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  a  surplus  for  emergency  needs.  Furthermore,  the  year 

1935  saw  record  harvests  in  other  products  than  cereals.  Sugar  beets, 
tobacco,  fruit,  cotton  and  flax  also  established  new  records.  The 
increased  production  of  cotton  was  particularly  significant  in  view 
of  Russia’s  enlarged  facilities  for  textile  manufacturing. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  successes  in  agricultural  production  the 
Communist  leaders  had  been  obliged  to  make  some  slight  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  individualism  of  the  peasants  without,  however,  de¬ 
parting  far  from  their  fundamental  principles.  During  1935  peas¬ 
ants  on  the  collective  farms  were  given  the  right  to  hold  under 
private  cultivation  small  areas,  ranging  up  to  three  acres,  and  were 
permitted  to  own  privately  a  limited  number  of  farm  animals  and 
tools.  Furthermore,  they  were  allowed  to  sell  for  their  own  profit  any 
surplus  produce  which  they  might  raise.  Reforms  were  made,  too,  in 
the  administration  of  the  collective  farms,  lessening  the  authority  of 
the  directing  officials  and  increasing  that  of  the  peasant  village 
assemblies.  Finally,  the  year  saw  the  privilege  of  joining  a  col¬ 
lective  farm  extended  once  more  to  former  kulaks  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  As  a  result  of  these  concessions,  it  was  officially  announced, 
more  than  500,000  individual  peasants  surrendered  their  holdings 
and  joined  the  collectives  in  the  spring  of  1935. 

In  contrast  with  the  first  Five  Year  Plan  which  imposed  many 
privations  upon  the  masses  in  order  that  the  foundations  might  be 
laid  for  an  industrialized  country,  the  second  Five  Year  Plan  began 
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to  bring  to  the  Russian  people  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  long  and 
arduous  toil.  This  was  evident,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  On  January  1,  1935,  ration  cards  applying  to  bread  and  cereal 
foods  were  abolished.  Nine  months  later  the  whole  food-rationing 
system  was  abandoned  and  all  foodstuffs — meat,  potatoes,  butter, 
eggs,  sugar,  and  the  like — were  made  available  to  purchasers  with¬ 
out  restrictions.  The  abolition  of  ration  cards  of  course  removed 
one  of  the  privileges  which  Soviet  officials  had  previously  enjoyed, 
and  opened  the  purchase  of  food  to  all  classes  on  equal  terms.  More¬ 
over,  not  only  were  more  foods  available  but  their  prices  were  re¬ 
duced  by  government  decree.  Nor  were  improvements  in  living 
standards  limited  to  the  matter  of  food.  Since  the  industries  produc¬ 
ing  textiles  and  footwear  had  exceeded  their  quotas  under  the  plan, 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  both  more  plentiful  and  lower 
priced.  In  general  the  retail  stores  were  better  supplied  with  goods 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  peasants,  too,  participated  in  the  rising  standard  of  living. 
Higher  official  prices  for  farm  products  and  freedom  to  sell  sur¬ 
plus  produce  in  the  open  market  naturally  increased  their  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  They  thus  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  buy  in 
the  village  stores  many  consumers’  goods  which  they  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  in  preceding  years.  And — what  was  equally  im¬ 
portant — more  consumers’  goods  were  available  for  purchase.  It 
may  therefore  be  stated  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  the  real 
incomes  of  the  Russian  people  and  consequently  their  general 
standard  of  living  rose  during  the  years  1934-36. 

In  April,  1936,  the  Communist  leaders  announced  that  the  Soviet 
State  had  largely  achieved  the  first  of  its  objectives  in  its  march 
toward  communism.  The  productive  means  of  the  country,  it  was 
asserted,  had  at  length  been  almost  entirely  socialized.  Of  all  goods 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  1936  more  than  98  per  cent 
would  be  produced  by  the  State.  Furthermore,  it  was  pointed  out, 
with  the  socialization  of  industry  and  the  collectivization  of  agri¬ 
culture,  there  remained  in  Russia  only  one  class — the  workers. 
Among  the  peasants — the  most  difficult  of  the  Russians  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  communist  State — there  were,  it  was  reported,  no 
longer  rich,  middle-class,  and  poor.  All  had  become  “members  of  a 
collectivitized  and  socialized  agricultural  society.”  Although  the 
Communist  leaders  were  doubtless  slightly  over-enthusiastic  about 
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the  extent  of  their  achievements,  it  seemed  fairly  clear  in  1936  that 
the  struggle  to  establish  in  Russia  a  collectivized  and  mechanized 
system  of  agriculture  had  been  largely  won. 

Education  and  Religion 

Not  unrelated  to  the  economic  life  of  Russia  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  government  toward  public  education.  Upon  the  schools  the 
Bolsheviks  relied  for  two  important  achievements.  By  them  must  be 
prepared  the  well-trained,  skilled  technicians  who  were  expected 
to  assume  in  the  economic  and  administrative  life  of  the  Union  the 
places  left  vacant  by  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  this  sense 
there  was  in  Russia  a  “race  between  education  and  catastrophe.” 
Then,  as  Lenin  pointed  out,  the  Bolshevik  economic  scheme  was  not 
possible  without  “an  intellectual  revolution.”  From  this  point  of 
view  the  Bolsheviks  looked  to  the  schools  to  produce  a  generation 
which  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  and  loyal  to  the  Communist 
ideal. 

Just  how  these  aims  should  be  accomplished  the  Bolsheviks  were 
not  altogether  sure,  so  that  the  Soviet  Union  came  to  constitute  a 
great  laboratory  for  educational  experiments.  On  one  thing  they 
were  determined,  however:  that  the  illiteracy  of  the  Tsarist  period 
should  be  wiped  out,  that  no  more  generations  of  Russian  children 
should  grow  up  in  ignorance.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  open¬ 
ing  years  of  the  present  century  the  proportion  of  the  population  in 
school  in  Russia  was  only  one-eighth  of  that  in  the  United  States. 
This  the  Soviet  government  would  alter.  Under  the  old  regime  the 
higher  schools  and  in  many  places  the  secondary  schools  were  closed 
to  the  workers  and  peasants.  This,  too,  the  Soviet  government  would 
change.  In  the  old  days  education  was  for  the  privileged  classes  only; 
henceforth  it  must  be  for  the  masses.  Where  discriminations  had  to 
be  made  they  must  favor  the  children  of  the  proletariat  and  peasants 
rather  than  those  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

In  general  the  Soviet  educational  program  called  for  free,  obli¬ 
gatory,  and  universal  education  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen, 
and  for  the  right  of  every  Russian  citizen  to  a  higher  education. 
Financial  bankruptcy,  civil  wars,  famine,  and  economic  disorganiza¬ 
tion  all  contributed  to  prevent  much  progress  until  after  1921.  Only 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Nep  was  there  a  beginning  of  real  con¬ 
structive  efforts.  By  1925-26  elementary  education  had  been  ex- 
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tended  about  as  widely  as  in  1914.  Secondary,  vocational,  professional, 
and  higher  education  had  become  much  more  widely  extended.  In 
comparison  with  1914  general  elementary  and  secondary  enroll¬ 
ments  showed  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  elementary  and  secondary 
vocational  education  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  professional  schools  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 
The  school  system  had  been  secularized  and  “communized”  to  the 
extent  that  nothing  contrary  to  Communist  principles  might  be 
taught.  Much  progress  was  made,  too,  in  educational  work  among 
the  minority  populations  of  Russia.  Under  the  Tsarist  regime  most 
of  the  forty  different  nationalities  in  the  country  had  no  schools,  and 
many  of  them  no  written  language.  With  the  aid  of  anthropologists 
and  linguistic  scholars  the  Soviet  government  had  the  different  lan¬ 
guages  reduced  to  written  forms.  It  then  provided  text-books  in  these 
local  languages  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  school  system  in  these 
scattered  districts. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  Five  Year  Plans  outlined  programs  of 
educational  as  well  as  industrial  expansion.  During  the  years  1928-32 
great  strides  were  made  in  developing  the  public  school  system,  the 
aim  being  to  have  compulsory  elementary  education  a  fact  and  not 
merely  a  theory  by  1933.  By  the  latter  year  nearly  22,000,000  children 
— three  times  the  number  in  Tsarist  days — were  enrolled  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools;  four-fifths  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  were  receiving  education  at  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  illiteracy  in  the  adult  population  had  been  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  eliminated.  Of  course,  with  the  control  of  education 
largely  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  facilities  were  not  every¬ 
where  of  the  same  type. 

By  1933,  too,  an  extensive  system  of  vocational  and  technical 
training  had  been  developed,  with  factory  schools  to  give  instruction 
in  the  operation  of  machines  and  technical  colleges  for  the  training  of 
engineers.  By  that  year  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  higher  technical  training  schools  of  the  Union, 
and  the  number  of  engineers  and  technicians  with  university  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  increased  fourfold  since  1929.  Thanks  to  the  demands 
of  the  Five  Year  . Plans,  the  latter  escaped  one  of  the  great  human 
tragedies  of  the  world  depression — the  plight  of  the  highly  educated 
and  trained  young  person  unable  to  find  a  place  for  himself  in  a  dis¬ 
located  economic  order. 
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With  the  Communist  party  officially  atheistic  and  believing  that 
religion  is  an  “opiate  of  the  people,”  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia  was  profoundly  altered  by 
the  Soviet  government.  All  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  or  to 
monastic  institutions  were  at  once  nationalized,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  no  ecclesiastical  or  religious  association  had  the  right  to  possess 
property.  All  Church  buildings  became  the  property  of  the  State. 
Many  were  transformed  into  schools  or  clubrooms,  and  some  of  the 
most  famous  cathedrals  were  turned  into  national  museums.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  buildings  needed  specifically  for  purposes  of  worship 
were  turned  over  to  associations  of  twenty  or  more  persons  for  use 
free  of  charge.  As  in  France  in  1905,  the  Soviet  government  refused 
to  deal  with  the  Church  hierarchy. 

The  Church  was  separated  from  the  State,  and  government  sub¬ 
sidies  which  had  formerly  amounted  to  millions  of  roubles  were 
abolished.  The  Church  was  forced  to  depend  henceforth,  as  in  the 
United  States,  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  adherents. 
Public  religious  processions  were  forbidden,  and  the  old  Church 
calendar — thirteen  days  behind  that  in  use  in  the  Western  world — 
was  abolished  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  Church  was  deprived  of  its 
control  of  marriage  and  divorce,  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  cemeteries.  The  control  of  all  these  was  confided  to  the  civil 
government. 

The  schools  were  separated  from  the  Church,  and  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  decreed  that  Christian  churches  might  not  give  organized  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  to  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  No  religious 
instruction  was  permitted  in  any  public  or  private  school.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  later  decreed,  however,  that  children  in  groups  of  three  or 
less  might  receive  religious  instruction,  provided  it  was  given  outside 
the  schools  and  churches.  Although  the  influence  of  the  government 
was  thus  thrown  against  religion,  attendance  at  religious  services 
was  unrestricted,  except  to  members  of  the  Communist  party,  and 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  older  people  continued  as  before.  In 
spite  of  government  decrees,  among  the  peasants  the  Church  still 
remained  the  center  of  village  life,  looking  after  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  children  and  carrying  out  marriage,  christening,  and 
burial  services. 

In  the  beginning  the  Soviet  government  proclaimed  that  “the 
liberty  of  religious  as  well  as  anti-religious  propaganda  is  guaranteed 
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to  all  citizens.”  Protestant  churches  were  thus  accorded  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  they  had  had  before  the  revolution.  Some  of  them — par¬ 
ticularly  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Lutherans — took  advantage 
of  the  new  situation  to  extend  their  activities  and  entered  upon 
programs  of  social  and  educational  work  among  young  people.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  of  Soviet  officials  millions  of  Russians  were  won 
over  to  Protestant  churches  by  January,  1929.  The  Orthodox  Church, 
stimulated  by  this  vigorous  competition,  likewise  embarked  upon 
a  program  of  social  welfare  work. 

By  1929  Communist  leaders,  who  desired  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  training  of  Russian  youth,  became  alarmed.  In  April  the  Soviet 
government  promulgated  a  new  code  for  the  regulation  of  religious 
institutions.  Many  features  of  the  former  code  were  continued  but 
a  number  of  new  ones  were  added.  Particularly  significant  was  the 
clause  which  read:  “Activity  of  all  religious  units  shall  be  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  religion,  and  they  shall  not  be  permitted  any  eco¬ 
nomic  or  cultural  function  which  exceeds  the  limits  of  their  ministry 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  Soviet  citizens.”  A  later  decree  altered  the 
constitution  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  by  deleting  the  phrases  hitherto  grant¬ 
ing  liberty  of  religious  propaganda.  Atheism  was  practically  made 
a  State  dogma,  for  to  the  atheists  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  the 
right  to  teach  their  beliefs.  Believers  in  religion  might  still  hold  any 
creed,  but  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  propagate  their  views, 
and  the  commissariat  for  education  was  instructed  to  organize  a 
special  inspectorate  to  superintend  the  enforcement  of  these  new 
laws.  Communist  leaders  constantly  urged  the  necessity  of  intensify¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  “godless  societies,”  on  the  ground  that  the  fight 
against  religion  was  also  a  fight  against  counter  revolution. 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clarity  the  history  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia’s  foreign  policy  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  four  different 
aims  which  seem  to  have  predominated  in  successive  periods  since 
1917.  In  the  first  three  years  after  the  November  Revolution,  while 
Russia  was  an  outlaw  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  dominant 
aim  of  the  Soviet  government  was  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of 
all  capitalist  governments.  These  were  the  years  when  the  Bolsheviks 
were  introducing  Communism  into  Russia  and  at  the  same  time 
struggling  to  defend  themselves  against  the  onslaughts  of  counter- 
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revolutionists,  “White”  armies,  and  foreign  intervention.  During 
this  period  the  Bolshevik  leaders  were  far  from  confident  of  their 
ability  to  retain  control  in  Russia.  To  them  a  world  proletarian  revo¬ 
lution  which  should  everywhere  supplant  capitalism  by  a  Communist 
regime  seemed  absolutely  essential  to  their  own  continuance  in  power. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Bolshevik  authorities  looked  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  hosts  which  were  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  workers  of  the  world  through  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
bourgeois  regime.  Russia  was  but  their  temporary  base  of  operations, 
to  be  superseded  as  soon  as  possible  by  some  more  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  country.  But  for  the  time  being  and  for  their  immediate  purpose, 
it  constituted  an  excellent  base  for  introducing  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  into  western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  India,  and  the  Far 
East.  The  Soviet  government’s  foreign  policy  during  these  early 
years,  therefore,  may  be  characterized  as  primarily  that  of  revolution¬ 
ary  propaganda. 

To  facilitate  the  carrying  on  of  this  revolutionary  propaganda  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  decided  to  establish  an  international  organization. 
In  March,  1919,  therefore,  was  founded  under  the  leadership  of 
Zinoviev,  one  of  Lenin’s  associates  in  the  November  Revolution,  the 
Third  or  Communist  International  {Comintern) .8  This  new  organ¬ 
ization  was  designed  (1)  to  carry  on  an  international  propaganda  of 
Bolshevik  ideas,  (2)  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  Communist  parties 
in  all  countries,  (3)  to  win  the  leadership  of  all  labor  and  socialist 
movements,  and  (4)  “to  accelerate  the  development  of  events 
towards  world  revolution.”  Once  the  revolution  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  Third  International  was  to  direct  the  future  efforts  of 
the  working  classes.  For  the  present  it  constituted  the  “Headquarters 
for  the  world  army  of  the  proletariat,”  and  was  liberally  subsidized 
by  the  Soviet  government. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Third  International  were  set  up  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  There  the  leaders  of  the  organization  devoted  themselves  to 
raising  funds  to  aid  weaker  Communist  groups,  providing  speakers 
and  agitators  for  Communist  propaganda  purposes,  establishing 

8  The  “First  International,”  officially  the  “International  Working  Man’s  Associa¬ 
tion,”  was  organized  in  1864  under  the  influence  of  Karl  Marx  to  advance  the  rights 
of  labor  in  all  countries.  As  a  result  of  the  reaction  against  Socialism  in  Europe  a 
decade  later,  it  fell  to  pieces  about  1874.  With  the  gradual  revival  of  Socialism  came 
in  1889  the  founding  of  the  “Second  International,”  with  which  the  various  Socialist 
and  Labor  parties  of  the  world  soon  became  affiliated.  The  World  War  temporarily 
put  a  stop  to  its  activities. 
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presses  for  the  dissemination  of  Communist  doctrines,  and  supervis¬ 
ing  the  policies  of  the  various  national  branches.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  holding  of  periodical  congresses  of  the  Communist 
parties  of  the  world.  Such  congresses  in  the  succeeding  years  outlined 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  party  in  countries 
where  it  did  not  yet  have  a  foothold.  They  formulated  plans  of  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  used  in  the  war  against  capitalism  and  imperialism.  They 
even  drafted  rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  Communist  party.  Usually  the  congresses  of  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tional  included  representatives  from  many  different  countries.  Using 
this  fact  as  a  basis,  the  Soviet  government  asserted  that  it  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  organization  any  more 
than  as  though  its  headquarters  were  located  in  Switzerland  or 
Holland.  As  its  name  indicated,  the  Soviet  leaders  declared,  it  was 
an  international  organization. 

Sometimes  through  its  own  officials,  but  more  often  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Third  International,  the  Soviet  government 
during  its  first  years  attempted  to  launch  anti-capitalist  offensives  in 
various  countries  of  Europe.  It  played  a  part  in  the  Communist  up¬ 
risings  in  Germany  in  1918  and  1919,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Bela  Kun  regime  in  Hungary  (1919),  in  the  communistic  experi¬ 
ments  in  Italy  (1920),  and  in  spasmodic  outbreaks  in  some  of  the 
Baltic  republics.  Its  efforts  to  establish  strong  connections  with  the 
workers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  futile. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  government  sought  to  win  the  good  will 
and  cooperation  of  the  various  peoples  of  Asia  in  the  hope  that 
under  Russia’s  leadership  they  might  be  converted  to  Communism 
and  a  gigantic  coalition  be  created  against  Western  capitalism.  It  at 
once  announced  that  its  relations  with  the  Asiatic  States  were  to 
be  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality,  and  proceeded  to  take  steps  to 
surrender  all  privileges,  capitulations,  extraterritorial  rights,  and 
concessions.  It  denounced  the  Anglo-Russian  agreements  of  1907, 
by  which  Persia  had  been  divided  into  spheres  of  influence;  and 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan,  with  which  it  opened 
diplomatic  relations.  Not  long  after  the  signing  of  the  abortive 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  it  signed  with  the  Turkish  government  a  treaty 
renouncing  all  rights  under  the  capitulations  as  well  as  all  claims 
for  Turkish  debts.  A  few  months  later  it  took  a  similar  step  in 
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the  Far  East  when  it  surrendered  all  special  privileges  in  China, 
including  even  its  right  to  receive  payments  on  account  of  the  Boxer 
Indemnity  of  1900. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  efforts  of  the  Soviet  government  and 
of  the  Third  International,  the  world  proletarian  revolution  failed 
to  materialize.  On  the  contrary,  the  capitalist  regime  abroad  seemed 
to  become  ever  more  “stabilized.”  At  home,  after  three  years  of 
almost  constant  fighting  against  the  forces  of  counter  revolution, 
the  Bolsheviks  found  themselves  at  last  in  complete  control,  but  in 
control  of  a  Russia  which,  because  of  their  Communist  experiments, 
was  fast  sinking  into  economic  chaos.  The  New  Economic  Policy 
which  Lenin  thereupon  decided  to  inaugurate  has  already  been 
discussed. 

This  change  in  economic  policy  at  home  was  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  Soviet  government’s  policy  abroad.  In  order  to  rescue 
Russia  from  its  complete  industrial  and  commercial  collapse,  there 
was  need  not  only  for  the  partial  abandonment  of  Communism 
within  the  country  but  for  the  influx  of  capital,  machinery,  and 
experts  from  abroad.  But  these  could  hardly  be  obtained  so  long  as 
Russia  remained  isolated  among  the  nations.  Early  in  1918  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  all  the  powers  had  been  withdrawn 
because  of  Bolshevik  policies,  and  little  progress  had  since  been 
made  toward  the  reestablishment  of  normal  diplomatic  relations. 
Until  the  opening  of  the  year  1921  the  only  States  which  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  Soviet  government  were  the  Baltic  republics — Finland, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania — which  had  signed  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  government  defining  their  own  frontiers. 

While  not  abandoning  completely  its  purpose  of  undermining  the 
capitalist  governments  by  Communist  propaganda,  the  predominant 
aim  of  the  Soviet  government  now  came  to  be  the  opening  of  trade 
relations  with  foreign  countries  as  a  means  of  hastening  Russia’s 
economic  revival.  At  the  same  time  it  chanced  that  there  was  de¬ 
veloping  within  the  European  countries,  anxious  to  rebuild  the 
world’s  commercial  structure,  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  reviving  trade 
relations  with  a  country  which  in  pre-war  days  had  been  such  an 
essential  factor  in  Europe’s  economic  system.  The  first  country  to 
enter  into  trade  relations  with  Russia  was  Great  Britain,  which 
hoped  thus  to  hasten  its  own  commercial  and  industrial  revival.  A 
provisional  trade  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  was 
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signed  on  March  16,  1921.9  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  similar  agreements  with  Ger¬ 
many,  Norway,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

But  one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Russia’s  complete  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  was  the  Soviet  government’s  repudiation  of  all  Russia’s  foreign 
debts.  With  the  introduction  of  the  Nep  in  1921,  however,  the 
Bolsheviks  realized  their  great  need  of  capital  from  abroad,  and 
as  one  phase  of  their  new  policy  they  assumed  a  different  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  repudiated  debts.  Late  in  1921,  Chicherin,  Soviet 
commissar  for  foreign  affairs,  notified  the  powers  that,  though  the 
Soviet  government  was  neither  legally  nor  morally  bound  by  the 
debts  of  the  former  regime,  it  was  willing  to  consider  what  could 
be  done  toward  meeting  foreign  claims.  He  proposed  that  an  inter¬ 
national  congress  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the 
Soviet  government,  devising  some  means  of  bringing  about  Russia’s 
economic  revival,  and  considering  the  problem  of  repudiated  debts. 
Apparently  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  favorable  reception  at  such  a 
congress  the  Soviet  government  in  February,  1922,  formally  abolished 
the  “Cheka,”  and  in  March  dispatched  a  note  to  the  British,  French, 
and  Italian  governments  attempting  to  prove  that  its  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  had  altered  conditions  in  Russia  so  that  they  now  conformed 
with  the  essential  requirements  of  trade  on  the  Western  basis  of 
private  enterprise. 

In  April,  1922,  a  conference  opened  at  Genoa  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  thirty-four  States  in  attendance,  all  of  Russia’s  creditors 
being  present  except  the  United  States.  After  a  number  of  weeks 
of  negotiation,  however,  the  conference  finally  broke  down  because 
the  demands  and  counter  demands  were  so  far  apart  as  to  prevent 
an  agreement.  The  creditor  powers  insisted  (1)  that  the  Soviet 
government  should  recognize  the  debts  which  had  been  repudiated, 
(2)  that  it  should  compensate  foreigners  for  property  in  Russia  which 
had  been  nationalized,  and  (3)  that  it  should  establish  a  juridical 
system  which  would  protect  all  contracts,  commercial  and  other¬ 
wise.  The  Soviet  representatives,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  (1) 
complete  cancellation  of  Russia’s  war  debt,  (2)  the  granting  to 
the  Soviet  government  of  extensive  credits,  and  (3)  a  moratorium 
on  the  payment  of  such  foreign  debts  as  it  agreed  to  recognize. 

9  See  pp.  523-24. 
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Although  the  negotiations  were  later  resumed  at  The  Hague,  no 
agreement  was  reached,  the  only  immediate  gain  for  the  Soviet 
government  being  the  fact  that  it  had  at  least  won  the  de  facto 
recognition  of  Europe. 

During  the  negotiations  at  Genoa,  however,  Russia  was  able  to 
conclude  with  Germany  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,10  which  constituted 
the  greatest  diplomatic  achievement  of  the  Soviet  government  up 
to  this  time.  It  not  only  thus  secured  de  jure  recognition  by  a  great 
power,  but,  in  Germany’s  agreement  to  relinquish  all  claims  for 
debts  and  damages,  it  likewise  secured  recognition  of  its  general 
contention  at  Genoa.  The  Treaty  of  Rapallo  was  soon  followed  by 
an  important  commercial  and  industrial  agreement  with  Germany, 
and  other  trade  agreements  were  negotiated  with  Czechoslovakia 
and  Denmark. 

Nevertheless,  Russia  made  little  real  progress  toward  regaining 
her  former  place  in  the  States  system  of  Europe.  Six  years  after 
the  November  Revolution,  she  was  still  largely  an  outlaw  nation. 
Her  government  was  recognized  de  jure  in  Europe  by  only  Poland, 
Germany,  and  the  Baltic  republics,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
by  only  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  The  Soviet  government 
became  increasingly  anxious  to  remedy  this  situation. 

By  1924  the  dominant  and  openly  declared  aim  of  its  foreign 
policy  became  de  jure  recognition.  It  let  it  be  known  that  it  was 
prepared  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  on  especially  favorable 
terms  with  the  first  great  power  to  grant  it  such  recognition.  The 
Italian  government  decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  in 
January,  1924,  negotiations  were  opened  in  Rome.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  formal  recognition  to  be  extended  to  the  Soviet 
government  on  February  3.  Meanwhile  a  political  shift  had  occurred 
in  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  parliamentary  elections  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1923,  and  on  February  1  Ramsay  MacDonald,  head  of  the 
new  Labor  government  in  that  country,  telegraphed  unconditional 
de  jure  recognition  of  the  Soviet  government.  Italian  recognition 
came  officially  six  days  later. 

These  diplomatic  successes  of  the  Soviet  government  apparently 
induced  a  number  of  lesser  States  to  follow  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  and  Italy.  In  the  following  months  the  U.S.S.R.  received 

10  See  p.  449. 
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the  de  jure  recognition  of  Norway,  Austria,  Greece,  Sweden,  Hedjaz, 
China,  Denmark,  Mexico,  and  Hungary. 

Meanwhile,  in  France  as  in  Great  Britain  a  political  shift  had 
occurred  as  a  result  of  which  the  government  had  come  into  control 
of  the  parties  of  the  Left,  which  were  favorable  to  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  On  October  28,  1924,  Herriot’s  government  added 
France’s  name  to  the  list  of  those  which  had  granted  de  jure  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  French  government  took  care,  however,  to  safeguard 
both  its  own  interests  and  those  of  the  new  republics  which  had 
been  carved  out  of  former  Russian  territory.  It  specifically  declared 
that  the  Soviet  government  was  recognized  de  jure  only  “as  the 
Government  of  the  territories  of  the  old  Russian  Empire  where 
its  authority  is  accepted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  in  those  territories 
as  the  successor  of  the  former  Russian  Governments.”  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1924  Russia  had  been  recognized  by  fifteen  European 
States  as  compared  with  only  six  at  its  beginning,  and  every  European 
great  power  had  reestablished  diplomatic  relations  with  it.  In  the 
succeeding  years  de  jure  recognition  was  eventually  obtained  from 
most  of  the  important  States  of  the  world  including  the  United 
States.11 

Meanwhile,  the  year  1925  had  seen  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Locarno  negotiations  among  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe. 
The  Locarno  treaties  were  looked  upon  in  Moscow  as  a  serious 
menace  to  Russia’s  position.  From  the  close  of  the  year  1925,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Soviet  government’s  primary  aim  in  foreign  affairs  was 
the  creation  of  a  protective  barrier  of  States  which  could  not  be 
drawn  into  any  concerted  attack  upon  Russia.  So  successful  were  the 
Bolsheviks  in  this  phase  of  their  foreign  policy  that  by  the  summer  of 
1933  they  had  concluded  pacts  of  neutrality  and  nonaggression  not 
only  with  all  their  neighbors  to  the  west  and  south  but  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  as  well.12 

After  1933,  because  of  alarm  over  the  policies  of  Nazi  Germany  in 

11  Although  the  American  government  long  remained  the  most  implacable  enemy 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  declaring  that  it  would  never  recognize  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  until  the  latter  observed  “the  fundamental  conditions  of  international  inter¬ 
course”  and  abandoned  “the  persistent  attempt  to  subvert  the  institution  of  democracy 
as  maintained  in  this  country  and  others,”  the  Roosevelt  administration  on  November 
16,  1933,  finally  decided  to  establish  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
government. 

12  For  this  phase  of  Russia’s  foreign  policy,  see  pp.  304-7. 
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the  West  and  imperialistic  Japan  in  the  East,  the  Soviet  government 
sought  even  more  definitely  to  obtain  national  security.  In  1934  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  Communists  had  professed  to  believe  the 
League  of  Nations  an  organization  of  capitalist  States  conspiring 
against  them,  the  Soviet  Union  joined  the  League.  In  the  following 
year  it  concluded  with  France  a  defensive  military  alliance  against 
Germany  which  was  ratified  and  became  effective  in  1936. 

Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  after  1921  there  still  appeared 
evidences  of  the  continued  desire  to  bring  about  a  world  proletarian 
revolution  and  the  downfall  of  the  capitalist  regime.  Communist 
revolts  were  encouraged  in  Germany,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  and 
Bulgaria.  During  the  strike  in  Great  Britain  in  1926  large  subsidies 
were  offered  the  miners  in  the  hope  of  converting  the  strike  into  a 
Communist  movement.  During  these  years,  too,  extensive  assistance 
was  given  to  the  rising  Nationalist  movement  in  China  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  won  to  Communism  and  turned  against  Western 
capitalism.  Continued  anti-British  propaganda  both  in  Asia  and 
within  the  British  Empire  led  in  May,  1927,  to  the  Arcos  raid  and 
Great  Britain’s  subsequent  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  government  for  more  than  two  years.13 

It  would  thus  appear  that  during  these  years  there  were  con¬ 
flicts  between  those  policies  of  the  Soviet  government  which  were 
dictated  by  the  desire  to  advance  Russia’s  national  welfare  and  Bol¬ 
shevik  propaganda  dedicated  to  the  object  of  world  revolution.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  latter  embarrassed  the  former,  as  in  Great  Britain  in 
1927.  This  apparent  inconsistency  in  Russia’s  foreign  policy  was 
caused  by  a  division  within  the  ranks  of  the  Bolsheviks — some  de¬ 
siring  to  consider  Russia’s  interests  first,  others  seeking  to  use  Russia 
primarily  as  an  agent  for  bringing  about  world  revolution.  The 
former,  at  the  head  of  the  Soviet  government,  attempted  to  disclaim 
all  responsibility  for  foreign  propaganda  and  placed  the  blame  upon 
the  Third  International,  which  they  asserted  was  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Russian  government.  But,  since  behind  both  the 
Soviet  government  and  the  Third  International  there  stood  the 
Russian  Communist  party  as  the  supreme  authority,  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  were  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  two  were  as  distinctly 
separated  as  the  Bolsheviks  maintained. 

13  For  the  Arcos  raid,  see  p.  534. 
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THE  second  of  the  great  powers  to  inaugurate  a  sweeping 
program  of  political  and  economic  reform  during  the  post¬ 
war  years  was  Italy,  where  Fascism  launched  a  counter¬ 
offensive  against  Communism  and  established  what  many  have 
called  a  “dictatorship  of  the  middle  class.”  Fascism  has  often  been 
represented  as  “the  last  stand  of  capitalism,”  and  it  is  true  that  in 
Italy  the  means  of  production,  though  extensively  regulated  and 
regimented,  do  remain  for  the  most  part  in  private  hands  with  the 
profit  system  continuing.  Nevertheless,  it  will  become  obvious  to 
one  who  reads  the  following  pages  that  the  regime  which  Fascism 
introduced  in  Italy  has  many  characteristics  in  common  with  that 
which  Communism  established  in  Soviet  Russia.  Probably  the  chief 
reason  for  Italy’s  embarking  upon  a  new  course  in  1922  was  that  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  armistice  a  great  portion  of 
the  Italian  people  came  to  feel  that  their  existing  political  regime 
was  able  neither  to  preserve  and  defend  Italy’s  just  national  inter¬ 
ests  abroad  nor  to  provide  law,  order,  and  efficient  government  at 
home. 

Disappointment  with  the  Government’s 
Achievements  Abroad 

More  than  the  people  of  any  other  great  power,  perhaps,  the 
Italians  entered  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  securing  certain  definite 
additions  of  territory,  and  during  the  conflict  their  territorial  ambi¬ 
tions  further  increased.  They  emerged  from  the  war  with  the  high 
hope  and  confident  expectation  of  territorial  acquisitions  which 
should  meet  their  nationalistic  and  imperialistic  aspirations — only 
to  be  almost  immediately  disappointed. 

The  crisis  which  arose  when  Italy  sought  at  the  peace  conference 
to  obtain  the  Adriatic  port  of  Fiume,  has  already  been  discussed. 
It  need  only  be  pointed  out  here  that  during  the  months  immediately 
following  the  armistice  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the  Italian  peo- 
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pie  was  aroused  to  expect  and  demand  the  annexation  of  this  city. 
Fiume  suddenly  acquired  a  place  in  the  Italian  mind  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  its  commercial  importance.  The  failure  of  the  states¬ 
men  at  Paris  to  award  Fiume  to  Italy,  or  to  draw  any  definite 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  in  the  Dalmatian  region, 
bitterly  disappointed  the  Italian  people  and  stirred  the  national 
spirit  to  the  point  where  it  applauded  and  supported  D’Annunzio’s 
spectacular  seizure  of  the  city  for  Italy  in  defiance  of  the  Allies  in 
September,  1919. 

When,  in  spite  of  this  patriotic  exploit,  the  Italian  government 
later  signed  with  Yugoslavia  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  (November, 
1920)  recognizing  “in  perpetuity”  the  independence  of  the  Free 
State  of  Fiume,  and  surrendering  to  Yugoslavia  the  whole  Dalmatian 
coast  south  of  that  city  with  the  single  exception  of  the  town  of 
Zara,  the  nationalists  of  Italy  denounced  the  government  for  its 
weakness  and  pusillanimity.  And  when  in  the  following  month 
D’Annunzio’s  Legionaries  were  expelled  from  Fiume  by  the  order 
of  the  Italian  government  and  by  Italian  regular  troops,  national¬ 
ist  denunciation  of  the  ministry  knew  no  bounds. 

But  Fiume  was  not  the  only  region  in  which  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  unable  to  protect  the  “vital  interests”  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  plan  to  make  of  the  Adriatic  an  Italian  lake  called  for 
the  establishment  of  Italian  control  and  influence  in  Albania.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  Italian  troops  occupied  part  of  Albania,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  partitioning  the  country  between  Italy,  Greece,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  with  Italy  retaining  the  important  port  of  Avlona  as  the 
key  to  the  control  of  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  was  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  For  months  after  the  war  the  Albanian  situation  dragged 
along  without  a  settlement  by  the  peace  conference,  Italian  troops 
meanwhile  remaining  in  the  country. 

Finally  the  Albanians  began  a  guerrilla  war  to  drive  foreign 
troops  from  their  territory.  The  small  force  of  Italians  stationed 
there  was  gradually  forced  back  into  Avlona  and  virtually  besieged 
during  the  summer  of  1920.  Giolitti,  harassed  by  conditions  at  home, 
was  in  no  position  to  wage  another  war,  and  therefore  signed  a 
treaty  with  the .  Albanians  recognizing  their  complete  independ¬ 
ence,  and  withdrew  Italian  troops  from  all  Albanian  territory  ex¬ 
cept  the  island  of  Sasseno.  The  latter,  he  hoped,  might  still  enable 
Italy  to  dominate  the  Albanian  port  of  Avlona  and  might  contribute 
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to  Italian  control  of  the  Adriatic.  Italian  nationalists,  however,  de¬ 
nounced  Italy’s  withdrawal  from  Albania  as  an  “inglorious  page 
of  our  political  and  military  history.” 

If  the  complete  control  of  the  Adriatic  was  one  of  the  aims  of 
Italian  foreign  policy,  another  perhaps  equally  important  was  the 
acquisition  of  a  greater  colonial  empire.  The  colonies  which  Italy 
possessed  before  the  war  were  chiefly  liabilities.  They  apparently 
contained  neither  great  natural  resources  nor  adequate  water  sup¬ 
plies  for  European  settlement,  and  their  climate  made  them  unattrac¬ 
tive  to  Italian  emigrants.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy  was  lacking  in 
raw  materials  and  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  most  densely  pop¬ 
ulated  of  the  great  powers.  Her  population  was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  million  a  year.  Italy,  therefore,  aspired  to  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Ever  since  the  Tripolitan  War  in  1911-12,  Italy  had  occupied 
the  Dodecanese  Islands  in  the  TEgean.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
World  War  she  landed  troops  in  Adalia,  where  Italians  already 
held  railroad  concessions,  and  sent  warships  to  Smyrna  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  carving  out  a  colonial  realm  in  Asia  Minor.  But  her  as¬ 
pirations  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  were  never  fulfilled.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  and  complementary  treaties  Smyrna  with  its  hinter¬ 
land  was  allotted  to  Greece,  and  Italy  was  forced  to  agree  that  the 
Greek-inhabited  Dodecanese  Islands,  which  might  have  been  used 
as  bases  for  Italian  commercial  penetration  into  Asia  Minor,  should 
be  surrendered  to  Greece.  Furthermore,  just  as  Italian  troops  had 
been  forced  out  of  Albania,  so  for  similar  reasons  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  from  Adalia,  Italy  obtaining  in  return  merely 
certain  commercial  concessions. 

In  Africa  Italy  fared  little  better.  The  secret  treaty  of  1915  had 
promised  that  if  Great  Britain  and  France  obtained  African  ter¬ 
ritory  as  a  result  of  the  war,  Italy  should  receive  additional  ter¬ 
ritory  in  that  continent  also.  But  the  German  African  colonies  were 
granted  as  mandates  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  while, 
in  the  words  of  Count  Cippico,  “Italy,  who  had  given  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  5,500,000  soldiers;  who  had  lost  632,000  men  killed; 
who  had  2,000,000  wounded;  and  who  had  mortgaged  in  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  her  entire  national  wealth  .  .  .  Italy  with  her  lack 
of  raw  materials,  her  scanty  colonies,  her  population  which  increases 
by  5,000,000  every  ten  years — failed  to  obtain  one  square  inch  of 
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those  vast  territories.”  To  be  sure,  the  Italian  colonies  of  Libya 
and  Somaliland  were  subsequently  enlarged  by  concessions  from 
France  and  Great  Britain,  but  the  additions  brought  no  appreciable 
increase  in  resources  and  fell  lamentably  short  of  Italian  imperialistic 
desires. 

These  disappointments  and  humiliations  in  foreign  affairs  led 
many  Italian  nationalists  to  believe  that  “the  sacrifices  made  in  the 
war  were  in  vain”;  that  the  Allies  “were  robbing  Italy  of  the  fruits 
of  the  victory”;  that  they  were  “obsessed  with  the  absurd  idea  of 
making  her  [Italy]  renounce  in  their  favor,  her  rank  and  prestige 
as  a  great  power.”  The  bitter  hostility  which  was  thus  aroused 
against  Italy’s  “faithless  allies”  was  turned  eventually  even  against 
their  own  government  itself  because  of  its  inability  to  protect  Italian 
national  interests.  Discontent  and  exasperation  brought  at  length 
a  strong  nationalist  reaction. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Government’s 
Weakness  at  Home 

Meanwhile,  the  domestic  policies  of  the  numerous  ministries 
which  succeeded  one  another  were  not  such  as  to  win  popular  sup¬ 
port.  Like  so  many  other  European  countries,  Italy  faced  a  serious 
economic  situation  immediately  following  the  war.  Her  national 
fiscal  system  was  in  a  hopeless  state.  The  government  feared  to  re¬ 
duce  expenditures  at  once  lest  it  demoralize  industry  and  incur  the 
wrath  of  capitalists  and  trade  unions.  At  the  same  time  it  proved  un¬ 
able  to  enact  fiscal  schemes  to  provide  anything  like  adequate 
revenue.  Staggering  deficits  therefore  resulted,  deficits  amounting 
to  12,369,000,000  lire  for  the  year  1919-20,  18,205,000,000  lire  for 
1920-21,  and  17,157,000,000  lire  for  1921-22.1  The  currency,  already 
depreciated  at  the  close  of  the  war,  fell  steadily  during  the  next 
two  years  to  less  than  a  third  of  its  face  value. 

This  brought  a  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which  was 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Italy,  always  an  importing  coun¬ 
try  in  respect  to  food  and  raw  materials,  experienced  during  these 
months  a  serious  shortage  of  such  essentials.  Living  costs,  in  terms 
of  paper  currency,  rose  to  six  or  seven  times  their  pre-war  level. 
Many  soldiers,  returning  to  civil  life  at  a  time  of  industrial  crisis, 
failed  to  regain  their  old  jobs  or  to  obtain  new  ones.  The  attempts 

1  C.  E.  McGuire,  Italy’s  International  Economic  Position,  p.  77. 
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to  relieve  suffering  by  state  subsidies  and  by  selling  food  below  cost 
only  contributed  to  unbalance  the  fiscal  system  still  further. 

Socialism  profited  by  these  circumstances.  The  Socialists  from 
the  beginning  had  denounced  the  war  and  had  repeatedly  prophesied 
ultimate  disaster.  Demobilized  soldiers,  contrasting  their  actual  con¬ 
ditions  with  the  extravagant  promises  made  to  them  by  politicians 
in  the  last  months  of  the  struggle,  were  profoundly  disillusioned  and 
offered  a  fertile  field  for  Socialist  propaganda.  Disgusted  and  embit¬ 
tered  at  the  sight  of  war  profiteers  “indulging  in  an  orgy  of  ex¬ 
travagance  and  vulgar  display,”  the  proletariat  went  over  to  Social¬ 
ism  almost  en  masse .  In  the  parliamentary  elections  of  November, 
1919,  the  Socialists  practically  doubled  their  numbers,  winning  156 
seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  they  constituted  a  con¬ 
trolling  force  and  helped  to  paralyze  the  government. 

Meanwhile  the  emissaries  of  Bolshevism  had  been  preaching 
strikes,  the  seizure  of  factories  and  the  land,  and  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  Workmen  and  peasants,  attracted  by  the  Russian 
mirage,  believed  that  revolution  was  at  hand.  During  the  winter  of 
1919-20,  it  is  asserted,  a  good  third  of  Italy  was  “Red.”  Thousands 
of  the  most  flourishing  communes  were  seized  by  extreme  Social¬ 
ists.  Soon  in  Parliament  itself  Socialists  were  “singing  ‘The  Red 
Flag,’  giving  cheers  for  Lenin,  and  hissing  the  King.” 

Influenced  by  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  extreme  Socialists  aban¬ 
doned  their  pre-war  law-abiding  character  and  evolutionary  meth¬ 
ods  and  sought  by  revolution  to  transplant  into  Italy  the  soviet 
system,  which  was  to  solve  all  problems.  Such  a  revolution  they 
thought  to  accomplish  by  strikes.  In  consequence,  strikes  became 
frequent  and  occurred  in  such  essential  services  as  the  railways, 
tramways,  postal  and  telegraph  systems,  and  even  in  the  light  and 
food  supply  systems  of  the  large  towns.  Enterprises  dependent  upon 
such  services  became  demoralized.  Nor  were  the  strikes  by  any 
means  limited  to  the  industrial  centers. 

As  early  as  August,  1919,  agrarian  disorders  had  broken  out. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Italian  people  are  largely  farmers,  the 
number  of  landed  proprietors  is  very  small.  During  the  war  many, 
including  even  Mussolini,  who  was  at  that  time  editor  of  11  Popolo 
d’ltalia,  had  advocated  land  for  the  peasants,  and  it  was  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  this  about  by  direct  action  that  land-raiding  was 
begun.  In  some  instances  former  service  men  sought  to  obtain  plots 
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of  idle  land  for  cultivation;  in  others  tenants  refused  to  pay  rent 
to  the  owners;  while  in  still  others  rural  laborers  sought  to  introduce 
the  eight-hour  day.  In  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily  illiterate  peasants, 
often  under  the  leadership  of  local  priests,  sought  to  seize  small 
holdings  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  great  estates.  Outrages 
were  perpetrated — people  were  killed,  houses  were  burned,  cattle  were 
slaughtered,  harvests  were  destroyed.  Although  the  total  amount 
of  land  seized  was  relatively  small,  the  psychological  effect  on  the 
property-owning  classes  was  great. 

In  industry  the  revolutionary  movement  reached  its  peak  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  1920.  The  employers  had  declared  that  they 
could  not  carry  on  business  under  the  conditions  demanded  by  the 
trade  unions,  and  the  workmen  determined  to  prove  that  the  work¬ 
ers  could.  As  a  result,  more  than  600  factories  involving  some 
500,000  employees  were  suddenly  seized  by  the  workers.  Through¬ 
out  the  country  the  “Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat”  was  hourly 
expected.  The  government,  paralyzed  by  divisions  in  Parliament 
and  embarrassed  by  difficulties  abroad,  was  powerless  to  intervene. 
Even  before  the  occupation  of  the  factories,  however,  an  industrial 
crisis  had  been  in  full  swing,  and  the  men  soon  discovered  that  with¬ 
out  expert  management,  raw  materials,  and  foreign  markets,  seizure 
of  the  factories  was  useless. 

Anarchists  and  Communists  in  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor  and  in  the  Socialist  party  sought  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
movement  and  to  give  it  definitely  revolutionary  aims,  but  their  pro¬ 
posal  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  more  moderate  element  and  was 
finally  voted  down.  The  occupation  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  The  factories  were  returned  to  their  owners,  the  trade  unions 
accepting  the  government’s  proposal  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  factory  councils. 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  movement  to  seize  the  factories, 
the  majority  of  the  workers  began  to  favor  more  moderate  policies. 
In  January,  1921,  the  Socialist  party  split,  the  moderates  retaining 
the  party  name  and  the  extremists  calling  themselves  Communists. 
By  the  spring  of  the  year  the  strike  fever  had  begun  to  subside,2 
and  this  despite,  the  fact  that  wages  were  being  reduced.  The  Russian 


2  Whereas  nearly  19,000,000  days  had  been  lost  by  strikes  in  industry  in  1919  and 
over  16,000,000  in  1920,  less  than  8,000,000  were  lost  in  1921  and  slightly  more 
than  6,000,000  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1922. 
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Revolution  was  losing  its  hold  on  the  popular  imagination;  the 
Bolshevik  threat  to  the  State  was  disappearing. 

Although  the  crisis  passed,  sporadic  strikes  continued  and  the  fear 
which  the  short  communist  experiment  had  engendered  remained. 
The  proletariat  had  failed  to  carry  through  its  program,  in  fact  had 
abandoned  its  attempt;  but  it  had  succeeded  in  further  demoralizing 
the  already  unstable  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  country. 
Without  permanently  injuring  the  other  classes,  it  had  aroused  their 
fear,  hostility,  and  exasperation.  Landlords  and  industrialists,  who 
had  looked  in  vain  to  the  State  for  protection,  denounced  the  supine¬ 
ness  and  inability  of  the  government.  All  Italians  who  felt  they 
had  anything  to  lose  by  a  communist  revolution  urgently  desired  a 
firm  government,  and  were  ready  to  support  any  movement  which 
might  promise  to  provide  it.  While  the  Socialists  were  splitting  into 
factions,  other  classes  were  coming  together  in  preparation  for  a 
counter  stroke.  The  half-hearted  attempt  at  a  proletarian  State  had 
failed;  a  whole-hearted  attempt  to  set  up  a  strong  national  State 
followed. 


Mussolini  and  the  Rise  of  Fascism 

The  group  which  benefited  most  from  this  situation  was  the  new 
organization  which  had  been  founded  by  Benito  Mussolini.  This 
vigorous  Italian  was  born  in  1883,  the  son  of  a  village  blacksmith 
in  northern  Italy.  His  mother  was  a  school  teacher,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  himself  became  a  teacher.  Deciding  that  he  needed 
further  education,  he  later  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  attended 
the  Universities  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  working  to  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses.  While  in  Switzerland  his  innate  organizing  ability  and  his 
interest  in  socialism  led  him  to  participate  in  the  founding  of  trade 
unions  and  the  fomenting  of  strikes,  activities  for  which  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  expelled  from  the  republic  by  the  Swiss  government. 

Back  in  Italy  he  once  more  took  up  teaching.  His  continued  in¬ 
terest  in  socialism,  however,  led  him  to  become  involved  in  agrarian 
disorders,  and  in  1908  he  was  arrested  and  temporarily  imprisoned 
as  a  dangerous  revolutionary.  Later,  after  having  been  expelled  from 
Trent  by  the  Austrian  government  because  of  his  irredentist  propa¬ 
ganda,  he  drifted  into  journalism  and  in  1912  became  editor  of 
Avanti,  the  official  organ  of  the  Italian  Socialist  party. 
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Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  Mussolini  advocated  Italian 
neutrality,  urged  the  workers  to  resist  being  drawn  into  a  “bourgeois” 
war,  and  preached  preparation  for  a  social  revolution.  Suddenly 
in  October,  1914,  he  changed  his  views  and  began  to  urge  Italian 
intervention  in  the  war.  The  Socialists  thereupon  repudiated  him 
and  forced  him  to  resign  from  Avanti.  In  the  following  month  he 
established  in  Milan  the  daily  paper,  II  Popolo  d’ltalia,  which  under 
his  editorship  became  an  interventionist  organ. 

In  September,  1915,  when  his  class  was  called  to  the  colors, 
Mussolini  entered  active  service  and  served  as  a  private  on  the 
Isonzo  front.  Early  in  1917  he  was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a 
trench  mortar,  and  upon  his  recovery  he  procured  exemption  from 
further  military  service  on  the  ground  of  being  indispensable  to  the 
management  of  II  Popolo  d’ltalia.  In  the  days  following  the  Capo- 
retto  disaster  its  columns  were  used  to  combat  the  spirit  of  national 
depression. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Mussolini,  in  March,  1919,  issued 
a  call  for  a  meeting  of  former  service  men  who  “desire  to  express 
their  attitude  toward  the  country’s  post-war  problems.”  A  small 
group  gathered  about  him — chiefly  young  men,  mostly  ex-Socialists 
— and  under  his  leadership  was  founded  the  Fascio  di  Combatti- 
mento  (Union  of  Combat).  Its  program  was  extremely  democratic, 
even  revolutionary:  (1)  proportional  representation,  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  abolition  of  the  Senate,  lowering  of  age  limit  for  electors  and 
deputies,  a  national  constituent  assembly;  (2)  a  legal  eight-hour 
day,  minimum-wage  laws,  participation  of  workers  in  the  control  of 
industry,  national  occupational  councils;  (3)  a  national  militia  ex¬ 
clusively  for  defense,  the  nationalization  of  all  factories  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  arms  and  explosives;  (4)  a  heavy  capital  levy,  the  seques¬ 
tration  of  the  property  of  religious  bodies,  the  abolition  of  episcopal 
revenues,  the  revision  of  war  contracts  and  the  sequestration  of 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  war  profits;  (5)  a  national  foreign  policy 
which  should  raise  the  position  of  Italy  among  the  nations,  and  bring 
Fiume  and  all  Dalmatia  within  the  Italian  frontiers. 

At  first  Fascism  made  little  headway.  In  the  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions  of  1919  it  put  forward  two  candidates — Mussolini  was  one — but 
neither  was  successful,  their  total  vote  being  less  than  5,000.  During 
the  following  year  the  Fascisti  were  still  negligible;  they  had  yet  to 
become  a  national  force.  Their  strength  was  somewhat  increased 
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when  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  D’Annunzio’s  Nationalists 
and  approved  the  latter’s  spectacular  seizure  of  Fiume  in  defiance  of 
the  Allies.  Mussolini  was  in  fact  arrested  by  the  government  for  his 
connection  with  the  affair.  Meanwhile  through  pamphlets,  speeches, 
and  patriotic  demonstrations  the  Fascisti  denounced  the  government 
for  its  weakness  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  factories  Mussolini  took  no  sides, 
though  in  the  previous  year  he  had  approved  a  similar  step.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  collapse  of  the  occupation,  however,  he  threw  the  weight  of 
his  organization  into  the  drive  against  the  Communists.  In  northern 
and  central  Italy  Fascist  branches  were  established  by  ex-officers  of 
the  army  and  agents  of  the  industrial  and  landowning  classes.  While 
Mussolini  aroused  enthusiasm  by  articles  in  his  newspaper,  squadristi 
of  young  men — wearing  black  shirts — were  sent  out  to  combat 
Communism.  Guns,  clubs,  and  castor  oil  were  their  weapons.  In 
the  beginning  the  Giolitti  government,  wishing  to  destroy  Com¬ 
munism,  apparently  connived  with  the  Fascist  forces.  They  were 
quietly  supplied  with  arms,  given  free  transportation  on  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  rarely  punished  for  their  misdeeds.  In  the  words  of  Prez- 
zolini,  the  Fascisti  “had  full  liberty  of  action.” 

Early  in  1921  many  of  D’Annunzio’s  Legionaries,  forced  out  of 
Fiume,  returned  to  Italy  and  joined  the  Fascist  movement.  They 
added  a  more  pronounced  military  and  nationalistic  element  to 
Fascism  and  contributed  certain  Roman  terms,  symbols,  and  war 
cries.  The  fighting  groups  of  “Black  Shirts”  rapidly  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  this  year.  Punitive  expeditions,  with  their  beat¬ 
ings,  attacks  on  Communist  and  trade-union  headquarters,  and 
destruction  of  printing  establishments  continued.  The  Communists 
countered  with  ambuscades  and  mass  attacks.  Much  blood  was  shed 
on  each  side  during  the  conflict. 

Great  numbers  now  welcomed  the  new  organization.  To  the  em¬ 
ployers  it  meant  the  restoration  of  discipline  among  workmen  and 
the  reduction  of  wages;  to  landowners,  possible  protection  against 
further  peasant  outbreaks;  to  helpless  and  terrified  professional  men, 
middle  classes,  and  intelligentsia,  the  restoration  of  law  and  order; 
to  patriots,  the  purification  of  the  civil  life  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  State.  From  all  these  classes  young  men  hastened  to  enroll 
in  the  squadristi.  Tired  of  violence  and  factional  fights,  the  majority 
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of  Italians  began  to  look  to  Mussolini  to  bring  in  an  era  of  social 
peace.  But  the  “flood  of  new  recruits  fouled  the  parent  stream.” 
Fascism’s  original  proletarian  sympathies,  its  hostility  to  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  were  lost  during  the  fight  against  Bolshevism. 

The  failure  of  the  Communist  experiment,  the  disruption  of  the 
Socialist  party,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  the  subsidies  of  the 
rich,  the  revival  of  the  middle  class,  the  spread  of  patriotism,  and 
the  longing  for  a  strong  government,  all  these — together  with 
Fascist  willingness  to  resort  to  violence  to  attain  its  ends — con¬ 
tributed  to  bring  success.  The  Socialist  rout  began.  In  the  elections 
of  May,  1921,  their  representation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
reduced,  while  the  Fascisti  returned  thirty-five  members.  By  July 
Mussolini  asserted,  “Bolshevism  is  vanquished.” 

In  November,  1921,  the  Fascist  movement  was  transformed  into 
the  Fascist  party.  A  new  and  more  elaborate  as  well  as  less  radical 
program  was  drawn  up.3  The  succeeding  months  were  spent  in 
strengthening  the  party  and  in  winning  public  opinion.  The  idea 
was  spread  abroad  that  Fascism  had  been  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  Bolshevism,  and  that  it  alone  stood  between  Italy  and  the  return 
of  that  dread  evil.  The  classes  which  had  rallied  to  Fascism  in  order 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  threat  of  Communism  now  continued  to 
support  it  for  fear  that  the  danger  had  not  been  permanently  re¬ 
moved. 

The  government  remained  unstable,  weak,  and  inefficient.  Its 
services  were  overstaffed,  its  budget  unbalanced.  Tremendous  fiscal 
deficits  piled  up,  and  further  currency  inflation  followed.  Disorders 
continued  at  home,  and  the  path  of  empire  in  Asia  Minor  and 
northern  Africa  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Ministerial  instability 
discredited  parliamentary  government.  During  the  summer  of  1922 
Fascism  began  its  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  ejection  of 
executive  officials  in  the  outlying  provinces.  In  September  Mussolini 
rid  himself  of  the  suspicion  of  republicanism  by  openly  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  following  month  he  asserted  that, 
though  democracy  had  been  useful  and  efficient  in  the  preceding 
century,  “it  is  possible  that  the  twentieth  may  see  arise  some  other 
political  force  more  powerful  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  country.” 

3  Found  in  O.  Por,  Fascism,  Appendix  II. 
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The  “Fascistization”  of  the  Government 

During  the  fall  of  1922  Mussolini  repeatedly  demanded  that 
Facta,  the  premier  who  had  succeeded  Giolitti,  either  dissolve  Par¬ 
liament  or  resign  in  favor  of  a  new  cabinet  which  should  include 
five  Fascist  ministers,  but  Facta  refused  to  do  either.  In  October 
the  Fascisti  held  a  congress  in  Naples  which  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  attended.  In  the  presence  of  this  great  gathering 
Mussolini  delivered  his  ultimatum :  “Either  the  Government  will  be 
given  to  us  or  we  shall  seize  it  by  marching  on  Rome.” 

A  ministerial  crisis  ensued.  A  tardy  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
the  Fascisti  into  the  government  by  offering  them  certain  positions. 
They  declined.  Instead  they  began  their  “march  on  Rome.”  In  most 
of  northern  and  central  Italy  they  had  already  occupied  the  rail¬ 
roads,  prefectures,  electric  power  plants,  and  postal  and  telephone 
offices.  Without  serious  opposition  from  any  source  they  now  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  capital.  The  Facta  government  proclaimed  a  state 
of  siege,  but  the  King  refused  to  sign  the  decree.  Instead  he  called 
upon  Mussolini  to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  government  which  the 
latter  established  on  October  30  was  a  coalition  in  which  the  Fascisti 
were  predominant. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  the  premiership  Mussolini  demanded 
and  received  from  Parliament  what  practically  amounted  to  dicta¬ 
torial  powers  until  the  end  of  1923.  Then  followed  the  “Fascistiza¬ 
tion”  of  the  administrative  offices  of  the  government.  The  legal 
organs  were  retained  but  into  each  department  loyal  members  of  the 
Fascist  party  were  introduced.  Italy  was  a  centralized  State,  divided 
for  administrative  purposes  into  provinces  under  the  control  of 
prefects  appointed  by  the  national  government.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  whole  army  of  prefects  and  subprefects  had  become 
“Fascistized.”  Finally,  in  order  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  a  law  was 
enacted  giving  the  government  authority  to  dismiss  any  civil  servant 
who  held  political  views  contrary  to  those  of  Mussolini. 

Next  came  the  “Fascistization”  of  Parliament.  Before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  Mussolini’s  period  of  dictatorial  powers,  an  electoral 
reform  bill  was  forced  through  Parliament.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  act  (the  Acerbo  Law)  the  party  obtaining  the  largest 
vote  in  a  parliamentary  election  would  receive  two-thirds  of  all  the 
seats,  the  other  third  being  distributed  among  the  remaining  parties 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  votes  each  polled.  This  would  result 
in  a  strong  majority  party  in  Parliament,  and  no  one  strong  minority 
group.  The  law  was  designed  to  do  away  with  the  need  for  coalition 
governments  by  giving  some  one  party  control  of  the  national  legis¬ 
lature.  In  view  of  the  conditions  which  usually  surrounded  Italian 
elections,  the  scheme  was  bound  to  react  in  favor  of  the  party  con¬ 
trolling  the  government.  In  April,  1924,  the  plan  was  tested  in  a 
general  election.  The  Fascist  party  won  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
seats  regardless  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  electoral  law,  though 
the  opposition  declared  that  this  was  not  accomplished  without  vio¬ 
lence  and  intimidation.  However  that  may  be,  Parliament  was  at 
any  rate  “Fascistized.” 

During  1925-26  popular  control  of  local  government  was  gradu¬ 
ally  abolished.  There  were  more  than  9,000  municipalities  in  Italy, 
governed  in  local  affairs  by  elected  town  councils  and  mayors.  In 
November,  1925,  this  local  machinery  of  government  was  suppressed 
in  all  municipalities  of  less  than  5,000  population,  and  these  districts 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  podestas  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Rome.  In  the  following  year  all  provincial,  communal, 
and  municipal  elections  were  indefinitely  suspended,  and  podestas 
took  the  place  of  popular  government  in  all  towns  and  cities  except 
Rome.  In  the  capital  local  government  had  already  been  suppressed 
in  favor  of  a  governor  appointed  by  national  authority. 

Meanwhile  Mussolini’s  position  as  premier  had  been  transformed 
into  that  of  a  dictator.  He  was  freed  from  dependence  upon  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  made  responsible  to  the  King  alone.  He  was  given 
permanent  control  of  the  national  military,  naval,  and  air  forces.  No 
item  might  be  placed  on  the  order  of  the  day  in  either  house  of 
Parliament  without  his  consent.  The  authority  to  issue  governmental 
decrees  with  the  force  of  law  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Capital  pun¬ 
ishment  was  restored  and  an  attack  upon  the  premier  was  made  pun¬ 
ishable  by  death.  In  fact,  it  was  decreed  that  whoever  offended  him 
by  word  or  deed  should  be  punished.  His  title  was  changed  to  “Head 
of  the  Government,”  and  the  members  of  the  ministry  were  made 
definitely  subordinate  to  him,  his  relation  to  the  ministry  coming 
to  resemble  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  his  cabinet. 
The  King  in  a  royal  decree  early  in  1926  referred  to  Mussolini  as 
“His  Excellency,  the  Chevalier  President  Benito  Mussolini,  Head  of 
the  Government,  Prime  Minister,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
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Affairs,  for  War,  for  the  Navy,  and  for  Aviation.”  In  the  summer 
of  1927  Mussolini  informed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  he  did 
not  see  that  he  could  relinquish  his  present  position  for  another  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

All  these  changes  were  not  accomplished  without  opposition,  but 
wherever  it  appeared  drastic  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  sup¬ 
press  it.  Newspapers  were  so  rigorously  censored  that  eventually 
nothing  but  a  Fascist  press  remained.  University  presidents  and  deans 
and  public  school  principals  were  required  (1930)  to  be  chosen  from 
the  Fascisti,  and  professors  were  dismissed  for  holding  views  con¬ 
trary  to  Mussolini.  A  secret  police,  the  O.V.R.A.  ( Organizzazione 
Volontaria  per  la  Repressione  dell’  Antifascismo),  was  established  to 
ferret  out  those  who  plotted  against  the  existing  regime  and  military 
tribunals  were  set  up  to  try  such  offenders.  Many  were  exiled  for  their 
political  views,  while  many  who  desired  to  leave  the  country  were 
prevented  from  going.  Italians  who  were  judged  to  be  engaged  in  un¬ 
patriotic  activities  abroad  were  made  liable  to  loss  of  citizenship  and 
confiscation  of  personal  property.  In  general,  freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  and  of  association — the  pillars  of  liberal  government — were 
destroyed.  Late  in  1925  Mussolini,  through  II  Popolo  d’ltalia,  de¬ 
clared:  “There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  many  things  which  were 
excellent  in  other  times  .  .  .  Today,  among  the  things  for  which 
there  is  no  room,  must  be  included  the  Opposition.” 

In  addition  there  was,  especially  in  the  early  years,  frequent  re¬ 
sort  to  violence  to  suppress  the  opposition.  Doubtless  much  of  this 
was  carried  on  by  irresponsible  elements  in  the  party,  for  all  sorts 
of  men  had  been  drawn  into  the  movement  from  a  variety  of  mo¬ 
tives,  and  there  existed  what  has  been  called  the  “lunatic  fringe.” 
On  the  other  hand,  on  at  least  one  occasion  members  of  the  party  in 
high  standing  became  involved. 

In  June,  1924,  Giacomo  Matteotti,  a  Socialist  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  abducted  and  murdered  in  a  manner 
highly  suggestive  of  medieval  Italian  politics.  He  had  published  a 
book  4  in  which  he  had  enumerated  a  long  list  of  Fascist  murders 
and  other  excesses,  and  had  announced  that  he  was  going  to  expose 
the  corruption  of  the  Fascist  minister  of  the  interior.  The  latter  with 
others  immediately  carried  through  the  plot  which  led  to  Matteotti’s 
death.  Although  Mussolini,  in  an  attempt  to  “purify”  Fascism,  at 

4  G.  Matteotti,  The  Fascisti  Exposed  (London,  1924). 
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once  removed  from  office  all  those  known  to  be  involved  in  the 
crime,  they  were  later  defended  by  high  officers  of  the  Fascist  party 
and  escaped  with  almost  no  punishment. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  introduction  of  violence  into  Italian  politi¬ 
cal  life  lingered  long  in  the  country  districts,  where  actual  power 
was  wielded  by  the  local  Fascist  chiefs.  While  for  a  time  Mussolini 
seemed  powerless  to  control  this  group,  he  eventually  succeeded  in 
rising  above  it.  In  1926  Farinacci,  a  believer  in  violent  Fascism, 
was  forced  out  of  the  position  of  secretary-general  of  the  party.  In 
1927  Mussolini  took  a  more  vigorous  stand.  “Squadrism”  he  de¬ 
nounced  as  anachronistic  and  illegal.  Such  action,  he  asserted,  must 
stop,  and  in  a  message  to  the  prefects  of  the  country  he  ordered  the 
regular  police  to  use  their  arms  against  all  illegalism  of  the  “Black 
Shirts.” 

Immediately  after  the  Matteotti  murder,  most  of  the  non-Fascist 
deputies  withdrew  from  the  Chamber,  declaring  that  they  would 
not  return  so  long  as  Fascism  remained  in  power.  In  recollection  of 
the  various  secessions  of  the  Roman  plebs  and  their  withdrawal  to 
the  Aventine  Hill  in  order  to  impose  their  demands  on  the  patriciate, 
the  seceding  deputies  came  to  be  popularly  referred  to  as  the  “Aven¬ 
tine  Opposition.”  While  they  doubtless  hoped  by  their  withdrawal 
to  discredit  the  rump  Parliament  and  bring  about  its  dissolution  by 
the  King,  they  failed.  In  1926  they  were  definitely  excluded  from 
Parliament  by  Mussolini  on  the  ground  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
seats.  During  the  years  1924-29,  therefore,  Parliament  was  for  all 
general  purposes  practically  a  Fascist  body.  As  early  as  April,  1923, 
the  non-Fascist  members  of  the  government  had  begun  to  resign,  the 
first  to  go  being  those  of  the  Catholic  Popular  party.  Soon  the  whole 
cabinet  was  composed  of  Fascisti,  Mussolini  himself  gradually  as¬ 
suming  control  of  various  ministries  until  eventually  he  held  eight 
different  portfolios.  After  September,  1929,  when  he  suddenly  re¬ 
linquished  seven  of  these  cabinet  posts  to  other  members  of  the 
Fascist  party,  the  number  of  different  positions  held  by  Mussolini 
varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government. 

Fascism  Constitutionalized 

The  Fascist  party  is  a  centralized,  hierarchical  organization  with 
nearly  two  million  members.  At  its  apex  is  the  Fascist  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil  presided  over  by  Mussolini,  II  Duce  (The  Leader).  This  council 
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of  approximately  twenty  members  is  the  supreme  Fascist  organ,  and 
includes  the  high  officials  of  the  party  and  many  who  hold  important 
offices  in  the  government.  Mussolini  has  the  right  to  add  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  at  will  any  who  have  been  of  special  service  to  Fascism  or  the 
nation,  and  is  thus  always  able  to  control  a  majority.  The  executive 
organ  of  Fascism  is  the  National  Directory — consisting  of  the 
secretary-general  of  the  party  and  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
council — which  meets  under  tfie  presidency  of  Mussolini,  and  lays 
down  general  lines  of  policy  for  the  whole  organization.  The  party 
consists  of  some  ten  thousand  branches  ( Fasci ),  which  are  grouped 
into  provincial  federations  with  councils  and  directories  similar  to 
those  of  the  national  organization.  The  secretary-general  of  the  party 
is  appointed  by  the  King  upon  the  nomination  of  Mussolini;  the 
provincial  secretaries  are  appointed  by  Mussolini  on  the  nomination 
of  the  secretary-general;  the  local  secretaries  are  appointed  by  the 
provincial  secretary. 

Mussolini  believed  that  what  Italy  and  Fascism  both  needed  was 
a  well-trained  and  disciplined  youth.  With  this  end  in  view  Fascism 
established  three  auxiliary  organizations,  the  Balilla,  the  Avan guar dia, 
and  the  Giovani  Fascisti,  for  boys  from  eight  to  fourteen,  fourteen  to 
eighteen,  and  eighteen  to  twenty-one  respectively;  and  two,  the 
Piccole  Italiane,  and  the  Giovane  Italiane,  for  girls  under  and  over 
twelve  years  respectively.  Through  a  Fascist  manual  a  knowledge  of 
Fascism  and  its  aims  is  inculcated.  In  1928  the  government  ordered 
the  suppression  of  all  non-Fascist  institutions  for  the  physical,  moral 
or  spiritual  training  of  Italian  youth.  Premilitary  training  is  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Balilla  and  Avanguardia,  who  in  1928  were 
said  to  number  considerably  more  than  a  million.  The  ranks  of 
Fascism  were  eventually  closed  (1933)  except  to  “graduates”  of 
the  Balilla  and  Avanguardia.  Upon  graduation  from  the  latter  into 
the  Fascist  party,  the  young  men  swear  “to  execute  the  orders  of 
II  Duce  without  discussion  and  to  serve  with  all  my  force,  if  need 
be  with  my  blood,  the  cause  of  the  Fascist  revolution.” 

The  militant  character  of  Fascism  during  the  early  years  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  through  Squadristi  of  “Black  Shirts.”  These  were  the 
armed  forces  of  the  movement  in  the  years  when  it  was  fighting  for 
existence  and  crushing  opposition.  It  was  the  “Black  Shirts”  who 
conducted  the  “March  on  Rome.”  In  1923  the  Squadristi  were  dis¬ 
banded,  and  from  them  was  recruited  the  Voluntary  Militia  for 
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National  Security,  which  was  at  first  independent  of  the  Italian 
army  and  under  the  personal  authority  of  Mussolini.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  however,  the  militia  was  regularized.  Its  members  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  and  its  officers 
were  recruited  from  the  national  army,  over  which  in  turn  Mus¬ 
solini  himself  was  given  supreme  authority. 

The  militia  is  now  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  State  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  army  discipline  code.  It  is  open  to  all  citizens  from 
seventeen  to  fifty  years  of  age  who  possess  certain  “physical,  moral 
and  political”  qualifications.  It  has  charge  of  the  premilitary  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Avan guar disti,  and  some  of  its  number  are  assigned  to 
duty  in  connection  with  railways,  ports,  and  postal  and  telegraph 
offices.  Most  of  its  members,  however,  now  remain  in  civil  life  sub¬ 
ject  to  call. 

Although,  from  1923  on,  the  policies  which  were  enacted  into  law 
by  the  Italian  Parliament  were  in  general  formulated  and  enforced 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Fascist  party,  the  latter  as  such  had  no  consti¬ 
tutional  place  in  the  Italian  government.  It  was  an  extra-constitu¬ 
tional  organization  like  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  suppression  of  all  op¬ 
position  parties  in  Italy,  it  might  be  more  truly  likened  to  the 
Russian  Communist  party,  which,  though  unmentioned  in  the 
constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  shapes  and  carries  out  the  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Congress.5 

In  1928,  however,  the  Fascist  party  was  written  into  the  Italian 
Constitution.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Electoral  Reform  Act  of  that 
year,  discussed  below,  the  Fascist  Grand  Council,  the  supreme  organ 
of  the  Fascist  party,  was  given  the  legal  right  to  draw  up  the  list 
of  candidates  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  be  voted  upon  by 
the  Italian  electorate.  Later  in  the  year  its  legally  recognized  duties 
were  further  enlarged.  It  was  given  the  right  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  office  of  prime  minister  and  for  the  other  high  government 
positions.  It  was  thus  made  the  King’s  chief  advisory  body  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  ministers  and  undersecretaries  of  state. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  made  the  chief  advisory  body  of  the 
government  on  all  questions  of  a  constitutional  character.  It  was 
given  the  right  to  be  heard  regarding  all  proposed  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  succession  to  the  throne,  the  royal  powers  and  prerogatives,  the 

5  See  p.  333. 
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composition  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  the  powers  of  the 
prime  minister,  and  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  Inter¬ 
national  treaties  which  involve  changes  in  the  national  territory  be¬ 
came  subject  to  its  deliberation.  To  the  members  of  the  council  was 
extended  legal  immunity  from  arrest  and  from  police  regulations, 
and  no  Fascist  member  of  the  council  was  to  be  subjected  to  any 
“disciplinary  measure”  without  the  consent  of  the  council.  The 
Fascist  Grand  Council  was  changed,  therefore,  from  a  mere  organ 
of  the  Fascist  party  unofficially  consulted  by  the  prime  minister  into 
an  openly  recognized  de  jure  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the 
State. 


Fascist  Syndicalism  and  the  Corporative  State 

In  1919,  when  Fascism  was  in  its  infancy  and  in  need  of  sup¬ 
port,  while  it  was  still  under  the  influence  of  its  first  radical  pro¬ 
gram,  it  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Italian  syndicalists  under 
the  leadership  of  Edmondo  Rossoni.  Fascist  trade  unions  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  opposition  to  the  existing  Socialist  unions,  and  in  1923 
a  general  Federation  of  Fascist  Syndical  Corporations  was  created. 
Two  years  later  the  Fascist  syndicates  were  recognized  by  the  Italian 
Industrial  Employers’  Federation  as  the  sole  representatives  of  their 
employees. 

Late  in  1925  legislation  was  formulated  which  became  the  Legal 
Discipline  of  Collective  Labor  Relations  Law  on  April  3,  1926. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  as  later  modified  there  are  in  Italy 
nine  national  confederations,  four  for  employers  and  employees 
respectively  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  industry,  credit  and  in¬ 
surance,  and  commerce,  and  one  for  professional  men  and  artists.6 
Each  confederation  has  subdivisions  or  syndicates  for  regions,  prov¬ 
inces,  and  municipalities.  Only  one  syndicate  each  of  employees  and 
employers  is  legally  recognized  in  any  given  trade  or  profession,  and 
then  only  if  it  enrolls  one-tenth  of  the  workers  in  the  district  or 
includes  the  employers  of  one-tenth  of  the  workers.  Only  those  may 
be  members  of  the  syndicates  who  are  acceptable  politically  to  the 
government.  No  syndicate  is  given  legal  recognition  if  it  is  affiliated 
with  any  international  organization. 


6  Prior  to  1934  there  were  two  other  confederations  for  employers  and  employees 
respectively  in  maritime  and  aerial  transportation  and  in  land  transportation  and 
inland  navigation. 
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These  syndicates  are  given  authority  to  enter  into  collective  con¬ 
tracts  regulating  hours  of  labor,  wages,  apprenticeship,  and  the  like. 
They  have  power  over  all  workers  and  employers  in  a  given  in¬ 
dustry  and  district  regardless  of  whether  the  latter  are  members  of 
the  syndicates.  The  contracts  which  the  syndicates  make  are  bind¬ 
ing  upon  all,  and  each  syndicate  has  the  right  to  exact  an  annual 
contribution  to  the  common  fund  from  all,  whether  members  or 
not.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  illegal.  When  trouble  arises  between 
employer  and  employees,  the  syndicates  to  which  they  belong  seek 
an  amicable  settlement.  In  case  of  failure,  the  dispute  is  referred 
to  the  minister  of  corporations,  an  appointee  of  Mussolini.  Failure 
here  is  followed  by  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  sixteen  Italian  courts 
of  appeal,  each  of  which  has  a  labor  section.  From  its  decision  there 
is  no  appeal. 

In  1927  the  government  issued  a  “Charter  of  Labor” 7  which 
in  thirty  articles  explained  and  amplified  the  principles  of  existing 
laws  and  laid  the  basis  for  legislation  in  the  future.  “The  Italian 
Nation,”  declares  Article  I,  “is  an  organism  whose  aim,  whose  life 
and  whose  means  of  action  are  superior  to  those  of  the  single  indi¬ 
viduals  occupying  and  forming  it.”  Labor  in  all  forms  is  a  social 
duty,  and  the  syndicalist  machinery  is  designed  to  “guarantee  the 
approximation  of  salaries  to  the  exigencies  of  life,  to  the  possibilities 
of  production,  and  to  the  actual  output  of  labor.”  “The  corporative 
State  considers  private  initiative  in  the  field  of  production  as  the 
most  efficacious  and  most  useful  instrument  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation.”  Nevertheless,  capital  must  share  equally  with  labor  the 
effects  of  crises  and  hard  times,  official  statistics  being  used  in  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  first  third  of  the  charter  deals  with  the  existing  syndical 
machinery;  the  rest  lays  down  general  principles  for  the  most  part 
in  the  interests  of  labor.  Night  work  is  “payable  at  higher  rates  than 
day  work,”  and  payment  for  piecework  should  be  determined  so 
that  the  normal  industrious  laborer  “will  be  able  to  earn  a  minimum 
above  his  basic  pay.”  Employees  have  the  right  to  a  weekly  rest  on 
Sunday,  and  to  an  annual  paid  holiday.  They  have  the  right  to  an 
indemnity  proportionate  to  years  of  service  if  discharged  without 
cause,  and  the  worker’s  family  to  an  indemnity  in  case  of  his  death. 
A  labor  contract  is  not  canceled  when  a  laborer  is  absent  in  military 

7  Found  in  Current  History,  XXVI,  pp.  445-47. 
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service  or  because  of  a  short  illness.  The  collective  labor  contract 
applies  to  home  work  and  special  rules  will  be  issued  by  the  State 
to  assure  cleanliness  and  hygienic  conditions.  The  State  proposes  to 
accomplish  the  improvement  of  accident  insurance,  the  betterment 
and  extension  of  maternity  insurance,  the  establishment  of  insurance 
against  occupational  illnesses,  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  general 
insurance  against  all  illness,  and  the  extension  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

In  1928  the  syndicalist  system  was  linked  with  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  of  Italy  when  an  electoral  reform  law  was  passed.  By  this  law 
the  right  to  nominate  deputies  was  given  to  the  syndicates  and  to 
certain  legally  recognized  “cultural,  educational,  charitable  or  propa¬ 
gandist”  associations.  The  national  confederations  were  authorized 
to  propose  800  candidates  and  the  other  associations  200  more.  These 
names  were  then  to  be  sent  to  the  Fascist  Grand  Council,  which,  with 
full  power  to  accept  or  reject  any  name  or  even  to  choose  one  outside 
those  submitted,  should  draw  up  a  list  of  400  candidates.  This  list 
was  finally  to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  of  the  voters  who,  as  a 
single  national  constituency,  must  vote  “yes”  or  “no”  on  the  list  as  a 
whole.  Men  twenty-one  (or  eighteen  if  they  were  married  and  had 
children)  might  vote  if  they  paid  syndicate  dues  or  100  lire  in  taxes, 
if  they  received  pensions  from  the  government,  or  if  they  belonged 
to  the  clergy. 

The  new  electoral  scheme  was  given  its  first  test  early  in  1929. 
On  January  21  the  existing  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved 
by  decree.  During  the  next  few  weeks  the  various  national  con¬ 
federations  chose  their  preliminary  lists  of  candidates  for  submission 
to  the  Fascist  Grand  Council.  Each  confederation  named  Mussolini 
as  its  first  preference.  The  Fascist  Grand  Council  then  selected  the 
final  list  of  400  candidates,  placing  Mussolini’s  name  at  the  head 
of  the  list  and  arranging  the  other  names  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  election  or  plebiscite,  as  it  was  called,  was  held  on  March  24. 
During  the  preceding  two  weeks  a  campaign  in  favor  of  the  Fascist 
nominees  was  conducted  by  means  of  speeches,  proclamations,  and 
posters.  In  an  address  before  an  assembly  of  government  officials 
and  candidates  Mussolini  reviewed  the  achievements  of  the  Fascist 
government.  In  succeeding  days  similar  speeches  were  made  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  the  prefects,  the  candidates,  and  members  of  the 
Fascist  Grand  Council.  Finally,  even  the  Pope,  who  had  become 
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reconciled  to  the  Italian  government  as  a  result  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Roman  question,  advised  all  good  Catholics  to  vote  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Fascist  regime.  No  opposition  speeches  were  per¬ 
mitted.  The  question  which  was  put  to  the  electorate  was:  “Do  you 
approve  of  the  list  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  Fascist  Grand  Council?” 
Of  the  9,460,727  male  voters  who  composed  the  electorate,  8,663,412 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Fascist  list.  Only  135,761  had  the  temerity  to 
cast  their  votes  against  it.  Five  years  later  a  second  election  (March 
25,  1934)  had  similar  results.  Of  the  10,041,998  votes  cast,  only  15,- 
265  votes  were  in  the  negative. 

Meanwhile  the  corporative  machinery  had  been  further  expanded. 
As  a  result  of  decrees  in  1930  and  1931  there  was  created  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Corporations,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
nine  syndicates  and  of  certain  extra-legal  syndical  institutions,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  ministers,  high  government  officials,  and 
economic  experts.  Mussolini  was  made  its  chairman.  In  theory  the 
council  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  and  advisory  body, 
whose  chief  task  should  be  to  bring  about  unity  in  national  produc¬ 
tion.  Actually,  however,  in  the  years  prior  to  1936,  important  meas¬ 
ures  on  financial,  economic,  and  social  matters  were  handled  by 
the  political  organs  of  the  government. 

A  still  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  corporative  State 
was  taken  in  1934  when  Mussolini  announced  the  formation  of 
twenty-two  corporations  or  guilds  designed  to  represent  every  phase 
of  Italy’s  economic  life.  The  corporations,  each  of  which  has  Mus¬ 
solini  as  president  and  members  of  the  Fascist  party  among  its 
officers,  consist  in  addition  of  representatives  of  employers,  employees, 
and  technicians  in  the  twenty-two  branches  of  Italy’s  economic  life.8 
They  are  based  on  “cycles  of  production,”  and  each  corporation  is 
to  concern  itself  with  the  whole  process  by  which  a  raw  product 
is  transformed  into  a  finished  article.  Each  is  charged  with  the  task 
of  analyzing  costs  of  production,  reducing  them  whenever  possible 
by  rationalization,  and  establishing  a  price  which  must:  (1)  assure 
a  profit  for  the  employer,  (2)  give  proper  remuneration  to  the 


8  The  twenty-two  corporations  are:  Cereals;  Horticulture,  Flowers,  and  Fruit;  Vines 
and  Wine;  Oils;  Beets  and  Sugar;  Zootechnics  and  Fisheries;  Wood;  Textile  Products; 
Metallurgy  and  Engineering;  Chemicals;  Clothing;  Paper  and  Printing;  Building  and 
Public  Works;  Water,  Gas,  and  Electricity;  Mining  Industries;  Glass  and  Ceramics; 
Insurance  and  Credit;  Professions  and  Arts;  Sea  and  Air;  Internal  Communications; 
Theatre;  Tourist  Industry. 
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worker,  (3)  safeguard  against  overcharging  the  consumer,  and  (4) 
permit  Italian  exports  to  compete  successfully  abroad.  It  would 
appear  perfectly  clear  that  the  establishment  of  the  corporative  sys¬ 
tem  marks  the  end  of  laissez-faire  in  Italy’s  economic  life.  In  fact, 
Mussolini, on  March  23,  1936,  announced  the  nationalization  of  all 
the  larger  industries  of  the  country. 

A  new  organization,  the  National  Assembly  of  Corporations,  was 
likewise  created,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  various  corpora¬ 
tions  and  having  Mussolini  as  its  head.  On  November  12,  1934, 
Mussolini  formally  opened  Italy’s  first  National  Assembly  of  Cor¬ 
porations  which  was  expected  eventually  to  supplant  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Early  in  1936  (March  23)  in  a  speech  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  of  Corporations  Mussolini  promised  the  early  re¬ 
placement  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  that  body.  The  corporative 
system,  according  to  Mussolini,  is  an  honest  attempt  to  advance 
in  constitutional  legislation  along  lines  best  calculated  to  promote 
smooth  collaboration  of  all  classes  of  society  for  the  good  of  the 
State.  “Herein,”  he  declared,  “lies  the  Fascist  revolution’s  greatest 
legislative  novelty  and  herein  lies  its  great  originality.”  Power  will 
be  given  to  the  “productive  forces  of  the  State”  rather  than  to  the 
mere  representatives  of  territorial  divisions.  Each  art,  craft,  trade, 
and  profession  will  be  represented  in  this,  Europe’s  first  legislative 
body  to  be  based  on  full  economic  representation. 

That  the  corporative  system  is  thoroughly  subordinated  to  Mus¬ 
solini  and  the  Fascist  party  is  obvious.  At  the  top  of  the  pyramid 
is  the  minister  of  corporations  under  Mussolini.  Next  below  comes 
the  National  Council  of  Corporations,  of  which  Mussolini  is  the 
head.  Then  come  the  twenty-two  corporations,  each  of  which  has 
the  Duce  as  its  president.  Below  them  come  the  nine  national  con¬ 
federations  of  syndicates,  the  president  and  council  of  each  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  government.  The  local  syndicates,  in  turn, 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  provincial  pfefect  if  their  activities 
are  limited  to  a  single  province,  or  to  that  of  the  minister  of  corpora¬ 
tions  if  they  include  two  or  more  provinces.  Although  in  theory 
the  syndicates  and  federations  are  elective  bodies,  actually  all  syndical 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  Fascist  party,  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  minister  of  corporations,  and  may  be  removed  whenever  their 
work  is  unsatisfactory  to  party  leaders. 
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The  Settlement  of  the  Roman  Question 

Fascism  inherited  from  its  predecessors  the  long-standing  prob¬ 
lem  of  Italy’s  relations  with  the  Vatican.  The  Pope,  once  the  tempo¬ 
ral  ruler  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  which  comprised  a  considerable 
portion  of  central  Italy,  was  deprived  of  his  last  remaining  ter¬ 
ritory  when  troops  of  the  Italian  government  seized  Rome  in  1870. 
The  former  papal  capital  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Italian  King¬ 
dom,  and  in  an  effort  to  conciliate  the  Holy  See  the  government 
in  1871  enacted  the  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Italian  Kingdom. 

By  the  provisions  of  that  law  the  Pope  and  his  successors  were 
guaranteed  possession  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  Vatican  and  its  gardens,  the 
Lateran  Palace,  and  the  Villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  The  head  of 
the  Church  was  accorded  sovereign  rights  within  these  possessions, 
including  the  inviolability  of  his  own  person  and  the  authority  to 
receive  and  send  ambassadors.  He  was  further  granted  free  use 
of  the  Italian  telegraph,  railway,  and  postal  systems,  and  guaranteed 
an  annual  subsidy  from  the  State  of  approximately  $645,000. 

Pope  Pius  IX  refused  to  recognize  the  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees, 
however,  because  it  was  a  simple  legislative  act  of  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  unilateral  arrangement  rather  than  a  concordat.  He  and 
his  successors  refused  to  accept  the  annual  subsidy,  declared  that 
they  had  been  deprived  of  sovereign  territory  and  were  unable  to 
exercise  their  legitimate  prerogatives  as  sovereigns,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  “prisoners  of  a  usurping  Power”  which  they  refused  to 
recognize.  At  first  the  Holy  See  forbade  Italian  Catholics  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  national  elections,  but  later  it  removed  this  prohibition 
and  a  sort  of  modus  vivendi  was  reached.  The  Roman  question  still 
remained,  however,  and  Crispi  once  declared  that  the  man  who 
finally  succeeded  in  ending  the  quarrel  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal  would  earn  the  title  of  “greatest  Italian  statesman.”  Mus¬ 
solini  was  suspected  of  being  eager  to  acquire  this  additional  title 

Steps  looking  to  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question  were 
taken  in  October,  1926,  when  the  Duce  through  an  intermediary 
expressed  to  Pope  Pius  XI  his  strong  desire  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  existing  state  of  hostility  between 
the  Church  and  the  State.  The  Pope  was  favorable  to  a  settlement, 
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and  conversations  were  begun.  Although  the  public  was  not  in¬ 
formed  of  the  negotiations  which  were  in  progress,  various  steps 
which  were  taken  by  the  Fascist  government  were  interpreted  as 
efforts  at  conciliation. 

As  part  of  the  Fascist  educational  reform,  religious  instruction 
was  reintroduced  into  the  public  schools  and  the  crucifix  was  re¬ 
stored  in  the  elementary  schools.  Freemasonry,  regarded  as  anti¬ 
clerical,  was  attacked  and  then  abolished.  Chaplains  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  army,  and  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  were  increased. 
Although,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical 
training  of  all  Italian  youth  under  Fascist  control,  the  Catholic  Boy 
Scouts  were  forced  to  become  part  of  the  Fascist  Balilla  organiza¬ 
tion,  Catholic  priests  were  extended  the  right  to  give  religious  in¬ 
struction  for  one  hour  a  week  to  all  Balilla  units. 

The  delicate  negotiations  which  were  meanwhile  being  conducted 
eventually  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Italian  government,  and  on  February  11,  1929,  a  treaty,  a  concordat, 
and  a  financial  convention  were  signed  in  the  Lateran  Palace  by 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  papal  secretary  of  state,  and  by  Mussolini.  The 
first  of  these  documents  was  of  international  importance;  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  national  in  scope  and  concerned  only  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  Kingdom;  the  third  provided  for 
a  financial  settlement  in  recognition  of  the  losses  which  the  Papacy 
had  sustained  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  On  February  12  the  pontifical  banner  and  the  flag  of 
united  Italy  for  the  first  time  flew  side  by  side  on  St.  Peter’s. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Italy  recognized  the  State  of  the 
Vatican  City  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  and  all  Italian  laws 
to  the  contrary  were  abrogated.  The  Vatican  City — the  smallest 
of  sovereign  States,  with  an  area  of  only  slightly  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  and  with  less  than  five  hundred  citizens — thus  took  its 
place  among  the  States  of  the  world.  It  was  to  have  its  own  coinage 
system,  postage  stamps,  wireless,  and  railroad  station,  and  the  right 
to  send  and  receive  ambassadors.  Its  territory  was  always  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  neutral  and  inviolable;  freedom  of  access  to  the  Holy  See 
was  guaranteed  for  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  freedom 
of  correspondence  with  all  States,  even  with  States  which  may  be 
at  war  with  Italy,  was  assured.  Furthermore,  the  privilege  of  extra¬ 
territoriality  was  granted  outside  the  Vatican  City  to  certain  churches 
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and  buildings  used  by  the  Holy  See  for  its  administration.  An 
Italian  ambassador  was  accredited  to  the  Holy  See,  and  an  apostolic 
nuncio  to  the  Italian  government,  the  latter  being  dean  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body  in  Rome.  Finally,  the  person  of  the  Pope  was  declared 
to  be  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  that  of  the  King. 

In  the  concordat  Italy  recognized  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
and  Roman  religion  as  the  only  State  religion  in  the  country.  The 
Italian  government  bound  itself  to  enforce  within  its  territory  the 
canon  law — that  is  to  say,  the  laws  relating  to  faith,  morals,  conduct, 
and  discipline  prescribed  for  Catholics  by  Church  authority.  Matri¬ 
mony  was  recognized  by  the  State  as  a  sacrament  regulated  by  canon 
law.  Formerly  a  civil  ceremony  was  required  in  order  to  establish 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  in  civil  law;  thereafter,  if  certain  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  banns  and  registration  were  observed,  the  State 
would  recognize  the  legality  of  marriages  performed  by  priests.  The 
question  of  divorce  for  Catholics  rested  with  the  Church.  For  non- 
Catholics  civil  marriage  would  still  be  valid. 

Religious  instruction,  formerly  excluded  from  the  secondary 
schools,  now  became  compulsory  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  would  be  given  by  instructors  selected  by  the  bishops  and 
maintained  by  the  State.  There  was  to  be,  however,  no  ecclesiastical 
interference  with  the  normal  curriculum  and  no  ecclesiastical  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  schools.  The  election  of  bishops  was  also  further 
regulated.  Formerly  they  were  appointed  by  the  Church  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State,  which  paid  their  salaries;  thereafter 
the  State’s  role  would  be  restricted  to  the  right  of  objecting  to  an 
appointee  for  political  reasons.  Ordained  priests,  moreover,  were 
exempted  from  military  obligations. 

In  the  financial  convention  the  Pope  accepted  750,000,000  lire 
( $39,375,°°° )  in  cash  and  1,000,000,000  lire  ($52,500,000)  in  five 
per  cent  government  bonds  “as  a  definite  settlement  of  all  its  fi¬ 
nancial  relations  with  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  temporal 
power.”  Finally,  the  “Holy  See  .  .  .  declares  the  Roman  question 
definitely  and  irrevocably  settled  and  therefore  eliminated,  and 
recognizes  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  under  the  Dynasty  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  with  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  Italian  State.” 

On  June  7  ratifications  of  the  treaties  comprising  the  settlement 
were  exchanged  in  the  Vatican  by  Cardinal  Gasparri  and  Mussolini. 
Immediately  after  the  ceremony  Pope  Pius  XI  sent  a  telegram  to 
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King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  imparting  his  apostolic  benediction  to 
the  King,  the  Queen,  the  royal  family,  Italy,  and  the  world.  A 
papal  nuncio  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  Quirinal  and  an  Italian 
ambassador  to  the  Holy  See.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Pope  left  the 
Vatican  for  the  first  time  in  almost  two  generations,  thus  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question.  Then  followed  a  number 
of  efforts  to  emphasize  the  new  spirit  which  existed  between  the 
Italian  government  and  the  Vatican.  In  December,  1929,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy  paid  their  first  visit  to  the  Pope.  On  the  twelfth 
of  the  same  month  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  that  September 
20,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  Rome  in  1870,  should  be  sup¬ 
planted  as  a  national  holiday  by  February  11,  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Lateran  treaties. 

Storm  clouds  loomed  on  the  horizon  in  January,  1930,  however, 
when  a  papal  encyclical  of  Pius  XI  asserted,  contrary  to  Fascist 
doctrines,  that  the  education  of  youth  belonged  preeminently  to  the 
Church.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the  storm  appeared  more  im¬ 
minent  when  another  encyclical — dealing  this  time  with  labor  mat¬ 
ters — after  making  a  number  of  observations  on  modern  economic 
life  and  working  conditions,  stated  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the 
new  syndical  and  corporative  institution  possessed  excessive  bureau¬ 
cratic  and  political  character,  and  that,  despite  certain  advantages, 
it  risked  serving  particular  political  aims  rather  than  contributing  to 
the  initiation  of  a  better  social  order.  Naturally  such  statements 
aroused  the  Fascisti,  who  asserted  that  the  Pope  should  not  pass 
judgment  on  social  and  economic  matters. 

The  storm  broke  almost  at  once,  with  a  Fascist  paper  accusing 
the  Catholic  Action  of  fostering  anti-Fascist  political  activities.  The 
latter  was  a  powerful  organization  which  had  been  organized  in 
1922  by  Pius  XI  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  then  loosely  connected 
Catholic  societies  of  Italian  laymen  and  of  bringing  them  more 
directly  under  his  control.  The  Action  had  nearly  400,000  members 
enrolled  in  different  organizations.9  On  May  30,  after  some  days 
of  disorder  during  which  the  Fascisti  in  many  places  attacked  the 
clergy  and  church  property,  Mussolini  ordered  the  1500  clubs  of 


9  Such  as  the  Catholic  Men’s  Federation,  Catholic  Women’s  Federation,  Catholic 
Young  Men’s  Society,  Catholic  University  Students’  Federation,  Board  of  Public 
Morals,  School  Board,  and  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social  Activities. 
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the  Action  closed.  On  the  following  day  he  formally  dissolved  all 
Catholic  societies  not  connected  directly  with  the  Fascist  party.  In 
justification  of  this  step,  Mussolini  claimed  that  the  Catholic  Action 
included  many  members  of  the  former  Popular  party  who  were  us¬ 
ing  it  to  conceal  their  political  machinations,  that  in  fact  he  was 
aware  that  leaders  of  the  Action  were  engaged  in  a  plot  to  precipi¬ 
tate  a  revolt  against  Fascism.  All  of  this,  he  asserted,  was  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Concordat  of  1929,  which  had  stipulated  that  the  Catholic 
Action  was  to  abstain  from  politics. 

The  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  the  political  activities  of 
the  Action  and  in  another  encyclical  denounced  the  pretensions  of 
the  Fascisti,  especially  their  claims  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
youth.  On  the  question  of  education  the  issue  seemed  to  be  clean- 
cut,  Mussolini,  for  his  part,  declaring  that  the  papal  claims  ran 
counter  to  the  rights  of  the  State.  “The  child,”  he  asserted,  “as 
soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  learn  belongs  to  the  State  alone.  No 
sharing  is  possible.”  Official  relations  between  the  Vatican  City  and 
the  Italian  government  were  for  a  time  interrupted,  and  the  good 
feeling  between  the  two  which  had  resulted  from  the  Lateran  treaties 
was  seriously  endangered. 

But  neither  side  could  afford  to  permit  a  definite  break  to  occur. 
Late  in  August  official  relations  were  once  more  resumed.  The  Pope 
removed  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Action,  who  was  especially  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Fascisti,  and  transferred  from  laymen  to  the  bishop 
of  each  diocese  the  direction  of  the  clubs.  On  the  other  hand, 
Giuriatti,  who  first  accused  the  Action  of  anti-Fascist  propaganda, 
“resigned”  the  secretary-generalship  of  the  Fascist  party.  The  crisis 
was  finally  settled  by  a  new  arrangement  which  was  accepted  by 
both  sides.  The  Catholic  Action  clubs  were  restored,  on  condition 
that  they  would  confine  themselves  to  religious  matters,  adopt  the 
Italian  flag  as  their  banner,  abstain  from  all  trades-union  activities, 
and  limit  themselves  to  purely  educational  and  recreational  meet¬ 
ings  with  a  religious  purpose.  The  directors  of  the  Action,  further¬ 
more,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishops  and  were  to  be  persons 
who  had  never  been  associated  with  any  anti-Fascist  organization. 
The  Fascisti,  for  their  part,  agreed  that  thereafter  they  would  ar¬ 
range  their  military  and  athletic  programs  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  Sunday  church  services  for  the  children. 
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The  Italianization  of  the  Upper  Adige 

The  additions  of  territory  which  Italy  secured  from  the  former 
Habsburg  empire  at  the  close  of  the  war  brought  with  them  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  foreign  nationalities — Germans  and  Yugo¬ 
slavs.  This  is  a  new  problem  for  Italy.  Prior  to  the  war  Italy  knew 
how  it  seemed  to  have  an  “irredenta”  under  foreign  control;  now 
she  has  within  her  own  frontiers  the  “irredentas”  of  other  nations. 
But  in  her  treatment  of  her  new  subject  nationalities  she  has  adopted 
much  the  same  policies  which  she  deplored  when  they  were  used 
by  the  Habsburgs  against  her  kinsmen  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 

In  spite  of  promises  made  at  the  peace  conference,  Fascism’s  ex¬ 
treme  nationalism  sought  by  means  of  schools,  legislation,  and 
garrisons  to  Italianize  the  new  regions.  Much  friction  resulted,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Upper  Adige  (formerly  the  South  Tyrol),  inhabited  by 
some  250,000  German-speaking  Tyrolese  when  it  was  acquired  in 
1919.  Here  Italian  alone  was  made  the  language  of  the  courts  and 
of  all  public  services;  names  of  places  and  even  people  were  Ital¬ 
ianized;  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  schools  was  prohibited;  prac¬ 
tically  all  German  newspapers  were  suppressed;  and  German  prop¬ 
erty  was  in  some  cases  sequestrated.  Even  the  singing  of  German 
songs  and  the  private  teaching  of  German  were  forbidden.  In  the 
face  of  all  foreign  criticism,  however,  Mussolini  steadily  asserted  his 
determination  to  bring  about  the  assimilation  of  these  new  territories. 


Economic  and  Fiscal  Problems 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  which  confronted  Fascism 
immediately  upon  assuming  control  of  the  government  was  the 
threatening  state  of  the  national  finances.  The  budget  was  tremen¬ 
dously  out  of  balance,  the  national  debt  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  inflated  national  currency  stood  at  twenty-four  (normally  five) 
to  the  dollar.  Bankruptcy  faced  the  State  unless  remedial  measures 
were  taken.  Fascism  at  once  began  an  extensive  reorganization  and 
modernization  of  the  fiscal  system  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  Ex¬ 
penditures  were  rigorously  scrutinized  and  superfluous  bureaucratic 
offices  were  abolished.  The  national  railways,  which  had  a  deficit 
of  over  one  billion  lire  in  1922,  were  made  self-supporting  and  were 
even  able  to  turn  over  a  surplus  to  the  national  treasury.  Taxes  were 
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increased  until,  in  proportion  to  national  income,  they  became 
heavier  than  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  effects  of  these  reforms  became  evident  in  the  national 
balance  sheet.  Gradually  the  deficits  decreased  from  17,157,000,000 
lire  (1921-22)  to  4,914,000,000  lire  (1922-23),  to  623,000,000  lire 
(1923-24).  Beginning  in  1924  the  national  budget  showed  a  balance. 
The  small  foreign  debts  owed  to  Canada,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
Brazil  were  paid  off,  and  advantageous  debt  settlements  were  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  United  States  (November,  1925)  and  Great  Britain 
(January,  1926).  Finally,  after  heroic  efforts  in  1926-27,  the  national 
currency,  which  had  declined  to  31.6  to  the  dollar,  was  raised  to 
19  to  the  dollar,  where  it  was  legally  stabilized  on  a  gold  basis  in 
1928.  The  stabilization  of  the  lira  at  this  figure  brought  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  effective  national  debt  of  Italy,  which  in  1926  amounted 
to  less  than  the  pre-war  total  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  lira  in  1914. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
fundamental  problem  with  which  Fascism  had  to  wrestle  continued 
to  be  Italy’s  general  economic  situation.  The  seriousness  of  the 
problem  rested  chiefly  on  two  basic  facts:  (1)  the  denseness  of  Italy’s 
population,  and  (2)  her  lack  of  those  natural  resources  which  are 
essential  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  industrial  country.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Italy  had  a  density  of  323  to  the  square  mile  in  contrast  with 
about  184  for  France;  the  coal  and  iron  which  France  had  in  abun¬ 
dance,  Italy  was  obliged  to  import;  even  her  agriculture  failed  to 
produce  sufficient  foodstuffs  for  her  people.  The  pressure  of  Italian 
population  against  Italian  resources,  therefore,  was  great;  and  it 
seemed  likely  to  increase,  for  the  nationalist  philosophy  of  Fascism 
demanded  a  powerful  Italy,  and  this,  it  was  believed,  was  dependent 
upon  a  populous  Italy.  Numerous  measures  were  taken  to  encourage 
large  families.  Mussolini’s  aim  was  a  nation  with  60,000,000  inhab¬ 
itants  by  1950;  otherwise,  he  announced,  “we  cannot  make  an  em¬ 
pire,  we  shall  become  a  colony.” 

With  so  dense  a  population  and  such  inadequate  natural  resources, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Italy  was  far  from  self-sufficient  economically. 
She  had  long  had  a  deficit  in  her  foreign  trade.  To  overcome  this 
situation,  Mussolini  mapped  out  a  program  which  called,  in  the 
first  place,  for  a  decrease  in  Italy’s  dependence  upon  foreign  raw 
products.  To  this  end,  efforts  were  directed  toward  increasing  the 
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home  production  of  foodstuffs  and  toward  developing  extensively 
Italian  hydroelectric  projects.  In  the  “battle  of  the  wheat,”  which 
was  waged  in  the  succeeding  years,  the  aim  was  both  to  extend  the 
area  of  cultivation  and  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre.  So  successful 
was  this  campaign  that  by  1932  the  production  of  wheat  in  Italy  had 
increased  by  seventy  per  cent  over  that  in  1922,  and  came  within 
eight  per  cent  of  meeting  the  country’s  normal  consumption.  At  the 
same  time,  increases  in  the  production  of  rice,  corn,  and  oats  ranged 
from  forty  to  over  sixty  per  cent,  and  further  lessened  Italy’s  need 
to  import  foodstuffs.  The  possibility  of  freeing  the  country  from  de¬ 
pendence  upon  foreign  fuel,  however,  was  not  so  favorable.  Although 
hydroelectric  projects  were  advanced  until  Italy  stood  first  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  this  type  of  development,  she  was  forced  to  import  large 
quantities  of  coal. 

As  the  second  part  of  his  economic  program,  Mussolini  sought  to 
increase  the  production  and  export  of  Italy’s  manufactured  goods, 
to  expand  her  merchant  marine,  and  to  attract  tourist  trade.  Under 
his  new  syndical  system  the  number  of  days  lost  by  strikes  was 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  material  forces  of  the  nation  were  largely 
fused  into  “a  single  dynamo  of  production.”  As  a  result,  Italy’s  in¬ 
dustries  expanded  and  her  exports  increased.  To  assist  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Italian  merchant  marine,  the  government  advanced 
subsidies  to  new  lines.  In  1926  Italy  ranked  second  in  the  world 
in  shipbuilding.  Fascism’s  restoration  of  economic  and  political 
stability,  together  with  its  fiscal  reforms,  restored  foreign  investors’ 
confidence  in  Italy,  and  much-needed  foreign  capital  began  to  flow 
into  the  country.  In  order  to  hold  out  further  attractions,  legislation 
was  enacted  abolishing  inheritance  taxes  and  exempting  foreign 
capital  for  a  time  from  various  other  kinds  of  taxes.  By  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  second  decade  of  Fascist  rule  Italy  had  advanced  to  the 
place  where  she  had,  at  least  temporarily,  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade. 

Inevitably,  despite  Mussolini’s  efforts  to  protect  the  home  mar¬ 
kets  by  a  higher  tariff  (1930),  to  extend  Italy’s  foreign  markets 
by  new  trade  pacts  with  Hungary  (1931),  Russia  (1930  and  1933), 
and  Austria  (1932),  and  to  provide  employment  by  building  great 
public  works,  the  world  depression  took  its  toll.  Slowly  increasing 
after  1929,  the  numbers  of  Italians  unemployed  mounted  until  early 
in  1933  they  totaled  1,225,000.  In  1933,  too,  Italy  once  more  had  an 
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adverse  balance  of  trade.  This  disturbing  situation,  which  grew 
steadily  worse  in  1934,  was  further  aggravated  by  decreased  income 
from  tourists  and  from  remittances  from  Italians  living  abroad.  To 
make  the  matter  still  worse,  the  country  was  confronted  with  serious 
budgetary  problems  caused  by  increasing  national  deficits.  These 
circumstances,  taken  together,  threatened  to  impair  Italy’s  interna¬ 
tional  credit,  for  during  the  year  the  country  suffered  increasingly 
heavy  losses  of  gold. 

The  situation  called  for  drastic  measures.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
budgetary  deficits  Mussolini  had  recourse  to  two  expedients  which 
had  already  been  tried  in  other  countries.  Early  in  1934  he  took 
steps  to  refinance  the  entire  consolidated  national  debt  of  approxi¬ 
mately  73,000,000,000  lire  at  a  rate  of  interest  reduced  from  5  to 

|  per  cent.  This  was  followed  in  April  by  another  order  reduc¬ 
ing  arbitrarily  the  salaries,  in  amounts  ranging  from  6  to  20  per 
cent,  of  all  state  employees  receiving  more  than  500  lire  a  month. 

In  order  to  meet  the  keen  competition  for  trade  in  the  world 
markets,  and  thus  reduce  the  adverse  trade  balance  and  consequent 
drain  on  the  nation’s  gold,  Mussolini  sought  to  lower  the  cost  of 
production  in  Italy.  By  a  sweeping  decree  reductions  were  ordered  in 
wages,  rents,  and  prices,  effective  in  April.  To  strengthen  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Italy’s  merchant  marine  and  thus  increase  the  nation’s  in¬ 
come  from  that  source,  it  was  ordered  in  July  that  all  commerce 
through  Trieste  must  be  carried  in  Italian  or  Austrian  ships.  Further¬ 
more,  by  the  establishment  of  free  ports  at  Trieste  and  Fiume  and  by 
negotiations  with  countries  of  the  middle  Danubian  area,  Mussolini 
sought  to  increase  the  commerce  between  the  Adriatic  and  central 
Europe. 

Despite  these  measures,  however,  Italy’s  economic  and  fiscal  posi¬ 
tion  continued  to  be  grave.  The  benefits  expected  from  the  reduc¬ 
tions  in  wages,  rents,  and  prices  were  not  particularly  evident  in  the 
country’s  foreign  trade.  The  outflow  of  gold  continued  and  was  so 
great  that  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  decreased  by  some 
1,300,000,000  lire  in  1934. 

Again  drastic  measures  were  adopted,  this  time  in  an  effort  to 
mobilize  all  credits  held  abroad  by  Italian  citizens  in  order  to  tide 
over  the  crisis  and  prevent  a  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  lira. 
On  December  8,  1934,  the  government  ordered  (1)  all  Italian  banks 
to  cede  all  their  foreign  credits  to  the  National  Exchange  Institute, 
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(2)  all  Italian  citizens  to  declare  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  any  credits 
they  had  outside  Italy,  (3)  all  Italian  citizens  and  all  banks  to  de¬ 
clare  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  any  foreign  or  Italian  securities  that  they 
possessed,  even  if  these  were  deposited  abroad,  (4)  all  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  credits,  and  generally  all  means  that  might  be  used  for 
foreign  payments  to  be  ceded  to  the  National  Institute,  to  which  was 
reserved  a  monopoly  in  dealing  with  such  means  in  effecting  pay¬ 
ments  outside  of  Italy.  By  these  measures,  it  was  estimated,  a  sum 
of  between  3,000,000,000  and  6,000,000,000  lire  in  foreign  currencies 
would  be  mobilized  for  the  government’s  use,  if  necessary,  to  make 
good  the  country’s  deficit  in  the  balance  of  international  payments, 
and  thus  stop  the  drain  on  Italy’s  gold  reserves.  A  few  days  later 
the  export  of  bank  bills,  drafts,  checks,  or  bonds  drawn  in  lire  and 
payable  in  Italy  was  forbidden,  and  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  should 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  with  more  than  2,000  lire. 

Although  the  December  decrees  checked  the  outflow  of  gold,  the 
situation  remained  critical.  Further  to  reduce  the  adverse  trade 
balance,  import  licenses  were  imposed  in  February,  1935,  for  1,500 
classes  of  commodities.  Three  months  later  those  affected  by  the 
decrees  of  December,  1934,  were  compelled  to  deposit  their  hold¬ 
ings  and  to  receive  thereafter  their  interest  and  other  payments  in 
lire.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1935  the  struggle  to  maintain  the 
gold  coverage  was  abandoned  when  the  law  requiring  40  per  cent 
was  suspended.  Thereafter  the  Bank  of  Italy’s  gold  reserves  steadily 
diminished  until  at  the  end  of  October  the  gold  coverage  stood  at 
about  28  per  cent.  By  a  decree  of  October  20,  publication  of  the 
monthly  financial  statement  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  was  discontinued, 
apparently  in  order  to  conceal  the  actual  situation  in  regard  to  gold 
reserves.  A  virtual  monopoly  of  the  nation’s  gold  was  established  in 
November  of  that  year. 

Recovery  of  International  Prestige 

Upon  becoming  prime  minister  in  October,  1922,  Mussolini  at 
once  assumed  the  office  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  His  immediate 
aims  seemed  to  be  to  satisfy  Italian  nationalists  by  occasional  resort 
to  vigorous  language  and  action,  by  the  enhancement  of  Italy’s 
prestige  abroad,  and  by  the  recovery  for  Italy  of  some  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  and  concessions  which  had  been  lost  through  the  “weakness” 
of  preceding  Italian  governments.  Fundamentally,  he  aimed  to  im- 
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prove  Italy’s  international  position  so  that  she  might  in  truth  be  a 
world  power. 

The  Italo-Greek  Treaty  of  1920,  in  which  Italy  agreed  to  sur¬ 
render  to  Greece  the  Dodecanese  Islands  with  the  exception  of 
Rhodes,  had  never  been  popular  among  Italian  nationalists,  who 
considered  it  a  foolish  sacrifice  mistakenly  made  in  a  time  of  national 
weakness.  Just  before  the  Fascist  coup  d’etat,  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  had  denounced  this  agreement  on  the  ground  that  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  had  lapsed  and  that  the  change  in  situation  in  Anatolia  had 
released  Italy  from  her  pledge.  Mussolini  adopted  the  same  attitude, 
and  in  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  (1923)  Italy  obtained  legal  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  possession  of  the  Dodecanese.  The  Islands  themselves 
are  of  little  intrinsic  value,  but  they  offered  Italy  important  bases  for 
the  commercial  penetration  of  Anatolia  and  for  predominance  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  A  fortified  naval  base  was  at  once  constructed 
at  Leros. 

Later  in  the  year  1923  Mussolini  delighted  Italian  nationalists  by 
his  spectacular  action  in  the  crisis  arising  out  of  the  murder  of  an 
Italian  who  was  head  of  the  Delimitation  Commission  engaged  in 
locating  the  boundary  between  Greece  and  Albania.  On  August  27 
the  head  of  the  commission  and  four  companions,  of  whom  three 
were  Italians,  were  killed  on  Greek  soil  near  Janina.  The  Italian 
government  at  once  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Greece,  demanding 
among  other  things  a  strict  inquiry  with  the  assistance  of  the  Italian 
military  attache  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  50,000,000  lire. 
The  other  demands  Greece  offered  to  accept,  but  these  two  she  re¬ 
garded  as  “outraging  the  honor  and  violating  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State.” 

The  answer  of  the  Italian  government  was  the  bombardment  and 
occupation  of  the  Greek  island  of  Corfu  on  August  31.  The  city 
was  being  used  to  house  Greek  and  Armenian  refugees  from  Ana¬ 
tolia,  and  during  the  short  bombardment  fifteen  were  killed  and 
many  wounded.  Mussolini,  Italian  premier,  announced  that  the 
occupation  of  Corfu  was  only  temporary,  but  many  saw  in  the 
affair  a  strange  similarity  to  the  events  of  July,  1914.  In  one  im¬ 
portant  respect,  however,  the  situation  differed  from  that  which 
precipitated  the  World  War — both  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  were  then  convening  for  their  annual 
sessions  in  Geneva. 
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Greece,  acting  under  Articles  12  and  15  of  the  Covenant,  im¬ 
mediately  appealed  to  the  League.  Salandra,  the  Italian  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Council,  denied  the  competence  of  the  League  to  deal 
with  the  affair,  stating  that  the  Delimitation  Commission  had  rep¬ 
resented  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  which  should  therefore  handle 
the  matter.  Mussolini  at  first  contended  that  the  affair  was  entirely 
Italian  and  would  be  settled  without  outside  interference.  Popular 
indignation  throughout  the  world,  however,  led  him  to  retreat  from 
this  position  to  the  one  already  taken  by  Salandra. 

On  September  6  the  League  Council,  while  being  careful  to 
avoid  the  question  of  its  own  competence,  sent  to  the  Council  of 
Ambassadors  a  communication  in  which  it  urged  the  latter  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  crisis  and  stated  its  own  views  of  what  should  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  solution.  Those  of  the  Italian  demands  to  which 
Greece  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  comply  were  incorporated 
in  the  Council’s  suggestions,  but  in  place  of  an  investigation  in 
the  presence  of  the  Italian  military  attache  was  substituted  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  a  Greek  commission  supplemented  by  delegates  of  the 
three  powers  represented  on  the  Delimitation  Commission.  The 
Greek  judiciaLproceedings  were  to  be  supervised  by  representatives 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  instead  of  paying  50,000,000  lire  imme¬ 
diately,  that  amount  was  to  be  deposited  in  a  Swiss  bank  until  the 
question  of  indemnity  should  be  decided  by  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice. 

The  decision  reached  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  embodied 
most  of  the  League’s  suggestions,  but  with  some  important  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  ambassadors  stipulated  that  an  Inter-Allied  commission 
should  supervise  the  preliminary  investigation  undertaken  by  Greece 
and  complete  its  work  by  September  27,  the  date  which  Mussolini 
had  set  for  the  evacuation  of  Corfu,  and  that  if  the  Council  of  Am¬ 
bassadors  considered  the  commission’s  report  sufficient,  it  would  at 
once  assess  damages  out  of  the  50,000,000  lire  on  deposit.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  22  the  commission  presented  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors,  stating  that  the  persons  guilty  of  the  crime  had  not 
been  discovered,  and  four  days  later  the  ambassadors  ordered  Greece 
to  pay  to  the  Italian  government  50,000,000  lire.  The  money  was  paid 
and  Corfu  was  evacuated  on  September  27. 

Undoubtedly  the  League  helped  to  bring  about  a  speedy  settle¬ 
ment,  the  early  evacuation  of  Corfu,  and  the  avoidance  of  actual 
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hostilities,  but  it  did  not  secure  the  adoption  of  its  own  program 
for  the  settlement.  The  affair  was  not  a  clear-cut  case  for  the  League 
to  handle,  since  the  Delimitation  Commission  was  responsible  to 
the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  whose  decision  Greece  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Furthermore,  the  ambassadors  in  making  their  decisions  were 
apparently  influenced  by  the  political  situation  in  Europe  in  1923  and 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  great  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  League  certainly  proved  an  effective  instrument  for  ex¬ 
pressing  the  collective  opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  this  opinion 
played  a  part  in  changing  Mussolini’s  attitude  and  in  the  final  and 
early  settlement  of  the  affair  is  indisputable.  In  Italy,  however,  the 
government’s  seeming  defiance  of  the  League  of  Nations  convinced 
Italian  nationalists  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  a  distinct  triumph 
for  Mussolini. 

The  Duce’s  settlement  of  the  Fiume  question,  while  no  less  satis¬ 
factory  to  Italian  nationalism,  was  much  more  skillfully  and  quietly 
accomplished.  By  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  (1920)  Fiume  had  been  made 
an  independent  Free  City.  The  arrangement  was  satisfactory  neither 
to  the  Italians  nor  to  the  Yugoslavs,  and  it  proved  unworkable.  The 
Yugoslavs,  because  of  their  dissatisfaction,  closed  the  Zagreb-Fiume 
railroad.  Fiume  was  forced  into  idleness  while  the  Yugoslav  hinter¬ 
land  became  economically  disorganized. 

Within  a  month  after  assuming  office  Mussolini  made  suggestions 
regarding  a  new  solution  of  the  Fiume  question,  but  to  no  avail. 
A  year  later  he  succeeded  in  opening  negotiations  with  Yugoslavia 
which  eventually  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  his  suggestions  of 
1922  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  signed  on  January  27,  1924.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty  the  Free  State  of  Fiume  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  Fiume  proper  went  to  Italy.  Port 
Baros,  which  had  been  originally  constructed  especially  to  handle 
the  export  trade  of  Croatia  and  which  is  separated  from  Fiume  by 
only  a  small  stream,  went  to  Yugoslavia.  In  addition,  Yugoslavia 
was  given  a  fifty-year  lease  of  one  of  the  three  basins  of  the  main 
harbor  of  Fiume.  On  March  16,  1924,  final  Italian  annexation  of  the 
much-discussed  city  was  officially  celebrated  at  Fiume  in  the  presence 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Another  “catastrophic  abandonment”  of 
Italian  interests  was  rectified. 

The  settlement  of  the  Fiume  question  brought  about  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  Italo-Yugoslav  relations.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the 
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Treaty  of  Rome  was  signed,  a  five-year  pact  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  was  entered  into  between  the  two  countries.  They  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  to  support  each  other  “in  order  to  maintain  the  posi¬ 
tion  established  by  the  Treaties  of  Peace  concluded  at  Trianon,  Saint- 
Germain  and  Neuilly,”  and  each  pledged  neutrality  in  case  the  other 
suffered  an  unprovoked  attack  from  any  power. 

Friendly  relations  with  Yugoslavia  were  for  a  time  considered  by 
Mussolini  as  essential  to  Italy’s  pacific  expansion  toward  the  east, 
the  only  direction  open  to  the  country,  for,  he  declared,  “on  the  west 
there  are  national  States  which  have  taken  definitive  form  and  to 
which  we  can  send  nothing  except  our  labor — though  even  our  ex¬ 
port  of  that  may  be  prohibited  or  restricted  any  day.”  In  1925  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  signed  the  Nettuno  Convention,  in  which  the  latter, 
in  return  for  certain  commercial  advantages  in  Italy,  recognized  the 
right  of  Italians  to  buy  land  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Yugoslav 
frontier,  and  the  right  of  Italian  firms  in  Yugoslavia  to  import 
Italian  labor.  The  convention  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Croa- 
tians  and  Dalmatians,  who  saw  in  its  provisions  the  prelude  of  Ital¬ 
ian  penetration  of  Yugoslavia.  Not  until  1928  was  it  possible  for  the 
Yugoslav  government  to  secure  its  ratification,  and  then  only  at 
a  time  when  practically  the  whole  opposition  was  absent  from  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  policy  of  eastward  orientation, 
Italy  signed  the  Treaty  of  Tirana  with  Albania  on  November  27, 
1926.  By  this  treaty  Italy,  in  return  for  economic  concessions,  guaran¬ 
teed  “the  status  quo,  political,  juridical  and  territorial  of  Albania.” 
The  latter  agreed  not  to  conclude  with  other  powers  political  and 
military  agreements  prejudicial  to  Italian  interests.  To  the  Yugoslavs 
it  appeared  that  Italy  had  at  last  secured  the  protectorate  over  Albania 
which  Italian  nationalists  had  been  seeking  ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  Excitement  in  Belgrade  was  intense. 

During  1927  internal  improvements  were  carried  out  in  Albania 
under  Italian  supervision  and  with  Italian  loans,  and  the  Albanian 
army  was  reorganized  by  Italian  officers.  Relations  between  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Albania  meanwhile  became  strained,  and  the  former 
eventually  availed  herself  of  a  frontier  incident  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations.  Since  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  Yugoslavia  had  hoped 
to  secure  part  of  northern  Albania,  Italy  now  charged  that  she  was 
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contemplating  an  attack  upon  the  small  republic.  This  Yugoslavia 
denied,  accusing  Italy  of  seeking  only  an  excuse  to  land  her  troops 
in  Albania  under  the  pretext  of  “protecting”  the  Albanian  govern¬ 
ment  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Tirana. 

Each  country  resorted  to  diplomatic  counter  moves.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1927,  Yugoslavia  signed  with  France  a  treaty  in  which  the 
two  countries  agreed  to  cooperate  in  international  affairs.  Eleven 
days  later  Italy  signed  a  twenty-year  defensive  alliance  with  Albania 
in  which  each  agreed  that,  “when  all  the  means  of  conciliation  have 
been  exhausted,”  she  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  other  in  case  of  un¬ 
provoked  attack.  Yugoslavia  denied  that  the  treaty  with  France  was 
aimed  at  Italy,  while  the  latter  declared  that  her  alliance  with  Albania 
was  only  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Although  a  gradual  Italo-Yugoslav 
rapprochement  occurred  in  1928,  the  earlier  Pact  of  Friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  expired  in  January,  1929,  without  renewal. 

Meanwhile  Fascism  was  seeking  to  assert  Italy’s  position  as  a  great 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1920  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Spain,  ignoring  Italy,  had  opened  negotiations  regarding  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  regime  for  Tangier,  a  port  in  Morocco  near  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  Negotiations  were  protracted,  and  after  Mussolini  came 
into  power  he  requested  that  Italy  be  allowed  to  participate.  His 
request  was  denied,  France  asserting  that  by  the  Franco-Italian 
agreement  of  1912  Italy  had  surrendered  any  claim  to  consideration 
in  Moroccan  affairs.  A  treaty  was  finally  concluded  by  the  other 
three  powers  in  1923,  but  Mussolini  felt  that  Italy  had  been  given  an 
inferior  status  in  the  administration  of  the  city  and  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  it. 

In  1926  Mussolini  concluded  a  treaty  of  conciliation  and  neutrality 
with  Spain,  and  many  at  once  saw  in  this  move  a  resort  to  the  pre¬ 
war  game  of  “checkerboard”  diplomacy,  Italy  seeking  to  have  on  the 
opposite  frontier  of  France  a  power  friendly  to  herself.  In  October, 
1927,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  negotiations  between  France  and 
Spain  regarding  the  modification  of  the  international  regime  in  Tan¬ 
gier,  three  Italian  warships  made  an  ostentatious  visit  to  that  port. 
From  Rome  came  the  unofficial  announcement  that  Italy  as  a  Medi¬ 
terranean  power  considered  herself  to  be  vitally  concerned  in  the 
status  of  Tangier.  While  the  display  was  considered  as  merely  a 
“theatrical  gesture  typical  of  Mussolini,”  there  were  not  lacking  those 
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who  perceived  in  it  a  striking  similarity  to  the  action  of  the  German 
Kaiser  William  II  when  he  precipitated  the  first  Moroccan  crisis 
in  1905. 

Briand’s  policy  of  conciliation  was  in  the  ascendancy  in  Paris  at 
this  time,  however,  and  Italy  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  con¬ 
ference  which  opened  in  Paris  on  March  20,  1928.  A  new  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  Tangier  was  reached  on  July  25,  and  by  it  Italy  was 
given  a  larger  share  in  the  administrative  machinery  of  that  city, 
being  assigned  one  representative  each  on  the  Committee  of  Control 
and  the  Mixed  Court,  and  three  representatives  on  the  Municipal 
Council.  The  new  regime  was  introduced  early  in  1929.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  14  the  Italian  consul-general,  attending  the  Committee  of  Control 
for  the  first  time,  was  honored  by  being  elected  president.  On  the 
following  day  the  three  Italian  representatives  assumed  their  seats 
in  the  Tangier  Municipal  Council.  Italy’s  position  as  a  great  power 
had  been  protected,  and  in  Rome  the  outcome  was  looked  upon  as 
a  great  diplomatic  triumph  for  Mussolini.  His  attempts  to  advance 
Italy’s  position  in  the  Mediterranean  still  further  by  demanding  naval 
parity  with  France  at  the  London  Naval  Conference  in  1930  and  in 
negotiations  during  the  succeeding  years  were  not,  however,  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  Nevertheless,  Mussolini  in  the  years  after  1922  undoubtedly 
did  succeed  in  strengthening  Italy’s  hold  on  the  Adriatic,  in  increas¬ 
ing  her  prestige  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  extending  her  diplo¬ 
matic  and  commercial  influence  in  southeastern  Europe. 


Italy’s  Conquest  of  Ethiopia 

On  December  5,  1934,  Italian  and  Ethiopian  border  patrols  clashed 
at  Ualual,  an  oasis  in  a  disputed  area  between  Ethiopia  and  Italian 
Somaliland.  Ethiopia  immediately  filed  a  protest  with  Italy  and  re¬ 
quested  that  the  affair  be  arbitrated  in  accordance  with  an  Italo- 
Ethiopian  treaty  of  1928.  Italy,  however,  refused  to  arbitrate  and  de¬ 
manded  instead  a  formal  apology,  an  indemnity  for  Italian  soldiers 
slain,  and  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  Ethiopian  officers  in¬ 
volved.  There  were  not  lacking  those  who  believed  that  Mussolini 
was  about  to  seize  upon  this  incident  to  right  another  Italian  “wrong” 
and  to  open  the  way  for  further  Italian  expansion.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Fascist 
party,  he  had  announced  a  “Sixty  Year  Plan”  which  should  bring 
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primacy  among  the  nations  to  Italy  by  the  close  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Economic  expansion,  he  had  declared,  must  be  Italy’s  goal 
and  Africa  and  Asia  rather  than  Europe  were  the  logical  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  for  her  expansion. 

Italians  had  been  interested  in  the  region  about  Ethiopia  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  the  latter  had  long  been  coveted  by  Italian 
imperialists.  In  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century  Italy  had  se¬ 
cured  footholds  on  the  East  African  coast  in  Eritrea  and  in  Somali¬ 
land.  In  1889  she  had  aided  Menelik,  a  local  Ethiopian  chieftain,  to 
usurp  the  imperial  throne  of  Ethiopia,  and  in  return  had  persuaded 
him  to  sign  a  treaty  of  friendship  (Treaty  of  Ucciali)  which  Italy 
at  once  interpreted  as  transforming  Ethiopia  into  an  Italian  protec¬ 
torate.  In  1891  Great  Britain  signed  a  treaty  with  Italy  recognizing 
Ethiopia  as  within  Italy’s  sphere  of  influence. 

Two  years  later  Menelik,  becoming  suspicious  of  Italy’s  intentions, 
denounced  the  Treaty  of  Ucciali.  France  had  encouraged  him  to  take 
this  step,  and  in  return  a  French  company  was  given  the  right  to 
build  a  railway  from  Jibuti  through  Ethiopia  to  the  Nile.  Italy,  in 
turn  encouraged  by  Great  Britain,  decided  to  force  her  protectorate 
upon  Ethiopia,  and  in  1895  Italian  armies  began  an  advance  into 
that  country  from  Eritrea.  Menelik  long  delayed  giving  battle,  but 
eventually  near  Adowa  (March  1,  1896)  he  disastrously  defeated  the 
Italian  forces.  Italy  made  peace  with  Ethiopia,  paid  Menelik  an  in¬ 
demnity  of  some  $2,000,000,  recognized  his  absolute  independence, 
and  withdrew  from  the  province  which  the  Italian  forces  had  occu¬ 
pied.  Thereafter  Adowa  was  to  patriotic  Italians  a  synonym  for 
humiliating  disaster. 

Although  during  the  succeeding  years  various  powers  recognized 
the  independence  of  Ethiopia  and  sent  envoys  to  Addis  Ababa,  the 
desire  for  economic  advantages  in  that  country  still  intrigued  im¬ 
perialists.  In  1906,  for  example,  a  tripartite  treaty  was  signed  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  promising  to  preserve  the  political 
and  territorial  status  quo  of  Ethiopia  if  possible,  but  agreeing  that, 
should  it  be  disturbed,  the  three  powers  would  act  in  concert  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  special  interests.  Other  agreements  entered  into  by  the  three 
powers  provided  that  the  French  railway  from  Jibuti  was  to  extend 
only  to  Addis  Ababa,  that  west  of  the  capital  the  line  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  British,  and  that  if  any  line  should  be  built  connecting 
Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  it  should  be  an  Italian  enterprise. 
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The  Ethiopian  government,  however,  never  recognized  any  of  these 
agreements. 

In  1923,  with  the  support  of  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain, 
Ethiopia  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  thus  was  again 
recognized  as  independent.  Nevertheless,  two  years  later  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Italy  apparently  made  another  imperialistic  bargain  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Ethiopia.  Great  Britain  was  to  have  the  right  to  build  a  dam 
across  Lake  Tana,  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  a  motor  road 
from  the  Sudan  to  the  lake;  Italy  was  to  be  permitted  to  build  a  rail¬ 
way  through  Addis  Ababa,  connecting  Italian  Somaliland  and  Eri¬ 
trea.  When  Ethiopia  protested  against  encroachments  on  her  sov¬ 
ereignty,  the  two  powers  disclaimed  any  such  intentions,  and  the 
British  foreign  secretary  emphasized  that  the  Anglo-Italian  agree¬ 
ments  did  not  reserve  any  part  of  Ethiopia  to  Italian  economic  influ¬ 
ence.  In  1928  Italy  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ethiopia  in  which  each 
country  pledged  itself  not  to  take  any  action  detrimental  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  other,  and  to  submit  to  conciliation  and  arbitration 
all  disputes  arising  between  them.  In  the  Italo-French  treaty  of 
January,  1935,  it  will  be  recalled,  Italy  was  given  a  share  in  the  French 
railway  from  Jibuti  to  Addis  Ababa,  and  it  was  suspected  that  France 
had  given  the  former  a  free  hand  in  Ethiopia.10  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Italy  had  never  entirely  given  up  her  hope  of  territorial  or 
economic  expansion  at  Ethiopia’s  expense. 

Mussolini  in  his  apparent  decision  to  use  the  Ualual  incident  as  an 
excuse  for  a  colonial  advance  into  Ethiopia  may  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  several  factors.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  preceding 
years  he  had  strongly  impregnated  the  Italian  people  with  a  mili¬ 
taristic  and  imperialistic  spirit  both  by  his  actions  and  by  his  speeches. 
A  colonial  enterprise  might  therefore  afford  an  opportunity  to  give 
concrete  expression  to  these  impulses  and  at  the  same  time  take  the 
minds  of  the  Italian  people  away  from  the  troubled  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  Italy.  By  “avenging”  Adowa  he  might  arouse  still  greater 
enthusiasm  for  the  Fascist  regime;  by  conquering  a  considerable 
portion  of  Ethiopia  he  might  acquire  for  Italians  more  room  for 
expansion  and  much-needed  raw  materials  and  natural  resources. 
Since  the  League  of  Nations  had  failed  to  take  any  effective  step  to 
prevent  Japan  from  seizing  Manchuria,  he  may  have  believed  that  a 
weaker  League — minus  both  Japan  and  Germany — would  not  dare 

10  This  was  formally  denied  by  Premier  Laval  in  June,  1935. 
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to  interfere  with  his  venture.  Possibly  he  felt  doubly  sure  that  the 
powers  would  not  interfere  because  of  their  need  for  his  support  in 
Europe  against  an  increasingly  powerful  Nazi  Germany. 

Whatever  the  factors  influencing  his  decision,  however,  it  seems 
fairly  clear  that  Mussolini  began  definitely  planning  early  in  1935  to 
embark  upon  a  military  campaign  against  Ethiopia  as  soon  as  the 
rainy  season  should  come  to  a  close  in  that  country  in  the  fall  of 
1935.  In  January  Mussolini  himself  became  Italian  minister  of  colo¬ 
nies.  Shortly  thereafter  General  Emilio  de  Bono,  a  veteran  Fascist 
and  an  ardent  imperialist,  was  made  commissioner  general  for 
Eritrea  and  Somaliland  while  General  Rudolfo  Graziani,  conqueror 
of  the  Arabs  in  Libya,  was  appointed  governor  of  Somaliland  and  put 
in  charge  of  all  the  troops  in  that  province.  Early  in  February  the 
mobilization  of  250,000  Italian  troops  was  ordered  and  vessels  were 
prepared  for  transport  service.  By  mid-summer  more  than  240,000 
troops  and  laborers  had  been  sent  to  the  East  African  colonies. 

Meanwhile  efforts  had  been  made  to  settle  the  dispute  by  peaceful 
means.  On  January  3,  1935,  Ethiopia  had  formally  appealed  to  the 
League  under  Article  11  of  the  Covenant.  The  League  Council  in 
its  January  meeting  postponed  its  consideration  of  the  incident  until 
its  next  session,  however,  hoping  that  it  might  in  the  meantime  be 
settled  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  two  governments.  Later  in 
the  month  Italy  did,  in  fact,  agree  to  withdraw  her  demand  for  an 
apology  and  an  indemnity  and  to  negotiate  the  dispute  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1928.  She  delayed,  however,  in  taking  any  steps  to 
facilitate  the  arbitration. 

In  May  the  League  Council  was  informed  that  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  acting  under  the  treaty  of  1928,  had  finally  named  arbitrators 
and  had  fixed  upon  August  25  as  the  date  by  which  arbitration  should 
be  completed.  The  Council  thereupon  decided  to  meet  in  special  ses¬ 
sion  if  by  July  25  the  fifth  arbitrator  of  the  commission  had  not  been 
agreed  upon,  and  also  to  meet  if  by  August  25  a  settlement  had  not 
been  reached  by  the  arbitration  commission.  When  the  latter  failed 
to  agree  upon  the  fifth  arbitrator,  the  Council  again  met,  instructed 
the  commission  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  fifth  member,  ruled 
that  its  task  was  solely  to  determine  which  party  was  the  aggressor 
at  Ualual,  and  set  September  4  as  the  date  upon  which  the  Council 
would  begin  a  general  examination  of  Italo-Ethiopian  relations.  The 
arbitration  commission’s  unanimous  decision,  announced  on  Septem- 
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ber  3,  was  that  neither  side  was  to  blame  for  the  Ualual  clash,  since 
each  believed  that  it  was  fighting  on  its  own  soil.  Obviously  this 
report  eliminated  the  incident  as  a  pretext  for  Italian  reprisals. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  League  Council,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  Italy  had  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  a  solution  of  the  differences  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia. 
When  the  Italian  representative  declined  to  make  a  full  statement 
of  Italy’s  claims,  the  British  and  French  presented  their  maximum 
proposals.  Subject  to  Ethiopia’s  approval,  these  two  powers  agreed 
(1)  to  entrust  to  Italy  an  economic  mandate  under  the  League  for 
the  financial  and  administrative  organization  of  Ethiopia  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  (2)  to  under¬ 
take  measures  not  only  to  guarantee  the  frontiers  of  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland  against  attack  but  to  guarantee  protection  of 
Italian  colonists  in  Ethiopia.  The  negotiations  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  end,  however,  when  Mussolini  rejected  the  proposals  and 
announced  that  Italy’s  need  for  colonial  expansion  and  security  of 
Italian  colonists  could  not  be  satisfied  by  anything  less  than  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  large  portion  of  Ethiopia  bordering  upon  Eritrea  and 
Somaliland  and  military  occupation  of  the  rest. 

Following  Mussolini’s  rejection  of  the  Anglo-French  proposals 
the  British  government  decided  to  leave  the  dispute  to  the  League 
and  to  invoke  collective  action  and  the  use  of  sanctions  against  Italy 
if  the  latter  attacked  Ethiopia  in  violation  of  the  League  Covenant. 
Various  motives  have  been  ascribed  to  Great  Britain  because  of  her 
strong  stand  against  Italy.  Many  maintained  that  Great  Britain  sin¬ 
cerely  desired  the  League  to  become  a  political  force  in  Europe  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  In  support  of  this  view  it  was  pointed  out 
that  an  unofficial  plebiscite  in  Great  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1935 
had  revealed  that  millions  of  the  British  wanted  the  government  to 
support  the  League  in  opposing  aggressive  war  by  sanctions  even  if 
this  involved  military  measures.  Many  argued,  too,  that  Britain’s  de¬ 
sire  for  peace  through  the  League  was  not  the  result  of  altruistic  mo¬ 
tives  only  but  was  caused  by  her  realization  that  in  another  great 
war  the  British  Empire  might  disintegrate,  that  the  surest  defense  of 
the  empire  was  peace,  the  road  to  which  was  “a  League  with  teeth.” 

There  were  not  lacking,  however,  those  who  saw  behind  her  • 
actions  more  ulterior  motives.  It  was  asserted  that  the  British  feared 
that  the  successful  outcome  of  Mussolini’s  aggression  against  Ethio- 
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pia  might  arouse  resentment  among  the  so-called  “backward”  peo¬ 
ples  elsewhere  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
also  argued  that  Great  Britain  feared  that  her  predominance  in 
Northeast  Africa  might  be  endangered,  that  her  economic  interests 
in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  might  be  menaced,  that  in  fact  success 
in  Ethiopia  might  even  lead  Mussolini  to  attempt  to  consolidate  It¬ 
aly’s  East  African  colonies  with  Libya  in  North  Africa  at  the  expense 
of  Britain’s  position  in  the  Sudan  and  in  Egypt.  Such  critics  argued 
that  the  British  merely  found  that  the  League  policy  coincided  with 
British  imperial  policy  and  therefore  availed  themselves  of  the 
League.  On  this  point  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  was  the 
most  characteristically  imperialistic  elements  in  Great  Britain  which 
bitterly  opposed  the  government’s  strong  stand  at  Geneva. 

France,  apparently,  was  drawn  in  various  directions.  She  desired 
if  possible  to  retain  the  newly-won  friendship  of  Italy  even  at  the 
cost  of  permitting  her  to  take  part  of  Ethiopia.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  wanted  the  support  of  Great  Britain  even  more  than  that  of 
Italy  in  case  of  another  German  war,  and  she  was  eager  to  get  from 
the  British  government  that  definite  assurance  of  military  assistance 
in  defense  of  France  which  Great  Britain  had  been  so  reluctant  to 
promise  in  the  post-war  years.  She  was  inclined,  therefore,  to  attempt 
to  demand  that  assurance  as  the  price  of  her  support  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  stand  at  Geneva.  Fundamentally,  however,  the  French  realized 
that  the  success  of  the  League  in  this  dispute  might  set  a  precedent 
for  action  against  Germany  if  the  latter  embarked  upon  a  policy  of 
aggression  against  France.  Consequently,  after  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  definitely  determined  to  support  collective  action  at  Geneva, 
France  was  practically  forced  to  stand  beside  it. 

When  the  League  Council  met  in  September,  therefore,  sanctions 
against  Italy  appeared  to  be  almost  inevitable  unless  Mussolini  was 
willing  to  withdraw  from  his  Ethiopian  venture.  One  more  effort 
was  made,  however,  to  settle  the  dispute  without  war  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  Italy’s  economic  needs  in  Ethiopia.  After  hearing 
statements  by  the  Italian  and  Ethiopian  delegates,  the  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  five — representing  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Poland,  and  Turkey — to  find  a  way  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 

While  the  committee  was  deliberating  Great  Britain  took  active 
measures  to  place  herself  in  a  position  to  control  the  entrances  to 
the  Mediterranean  at  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  Canal.  No  threats  were 
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made,  but  on  September  4  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  suddenly 
left  Malta  for  the  Suez  Canal,  and  on  September  17  it  was  learned 
that  most  of  the  mighty  British  home  fleet  had  gathered  at  Gibraltar. 
At  the  same  time  large  British  forces  were  collected  at  Alexandria, 
Aden,  and  Haifa  and  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Egypt  were 
rapidly  pushed.  Italy  countered  these  moves  by  strengthening  the 
fortifications  of  Pantellara,  an  island  between  Sicily  and  North 
Africa,  so  that  she  might  be  in  a  position  to  cut  British  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  Mediterranean  if  necessary,  and  by  concentrating  her 
warships  near  the  Dodecanese  Islands  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  international  situation  was  exceedingly  tense,  therefore,  when 
the  Council’s  committee  of  five  submitted  its  plan  for  conciliation 
on  September  18.  The  committee  recommended  that  far-reaching  in¬ 
ternational  assistance  be  extended  to  Ethiopia  through  the  League, 
with  five  foreign  advisers  nominated  by  the  League  Council  with 
the  consent  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie.  To  facilitate  the  acceptance  of 
the  plan  by  both  governments,  Great  Britain  and  France  announced 
that  (1)  they  .were  ready  to  aid  in  territorial  adjustments  between 
Italy  and  Ethiopia  by  themselves  consenting  to  certain  sacrifices  in 
the  region  of  the  Somali  coast  in  order  to  give  Ethiopia  an  outlet  to 
the  sea,  and  (2)  they  would  look  with  favor  on  the  conclusion  of 
economic  agreements  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  provided  the  two 
powers  recognized  and  safeguarded  the  existing  rights  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Ethiopia  at  once  accepted  the  proposals  in  prin¬ 
ciple  but  Mussolini  again  rejected  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  the 
concessions  to  Italy  were  inadequate,  and  he  increased  the  Italian 
army  to  one  million  men.  The  Council  next  voted  to  proceed  under 
Article  15  of  the  Covenant  and  entrusted  to  a  committee  composed 
of  all  Council  members  except  the  two  disputants  (the  so-called  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Thirteen)  the  drafting  of  a  report. 

Before  the  report  could  be  drafted,  however,  the  Italian  forces  be¬ 
gan  their  advance  into  Ethiopia.  On  October  3  Adowa  and  Adigrat 
were  bombed  by  Italian  airplanes  and  within  three  days  both  were 
taken  without  resistance,  thus  “avenging”  the  defeat  of  1896.  A  few 
days  later  Aksum,  the  holy  city  of  Ethiopia,  was  also  occupied  and 
General  de  Bono  formally  took  possession  of  Tigre  province.  The 
Italian  forces  continued  their  advance  and  on  November  8  captured 
Makale — about  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Adowa — without  resistance. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  south  other  Italian  forces  under  General  Graziani 
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had  captured  Gerlogubi,  near  Ualual,  on  October  6  and  later  had  oc¬ 
cupied  Gorahai  and  Gabredarre. 

Thereafter  the  Italian  advance  slowed  down.  Time  was  required 
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apparently  to  construct  roads  through  the  wild  and  mountainous 
country.  Roads  were  necessary  to  make  possible  the  bringing  up  of 
powerful  heavy  artillery  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  future  ad¬ 
vance  of  mechanized  and  motorized  forces.  In  November  General 
de  Bono  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by  a  younger  and  more  aggres¬ 
sive  commander,  Marshal  Pietro  Badoglio.  His  arrival  appeared  to 
have  little  immediate  effect  upon  the  situation,  however,  and  prep¬ 
arations — both  material  and  psychological — were  made  by  the  Italian 
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government  for  holding  on  in  Ethiopia  until  after  the  next  rainy 
season. 

Eventually  after  nearly  three  months  of  inaction,  however,  the 
Italian  forces  were  again  ready  to  advance.  In  the  middle  of  January, 
1936,  Graziani’s  forces  suddenly  launched  an  attack  northwest  from 
Dolo  on  the  border  of  Italian  Somaliland.  With  mechanized  and 
motorized  forces  and  with  little  resistance  they  pushed  rapidly  for¬ 
ward  until  they  reached  Noghelli,  some  250  miles  distant.  From  here 
they  were  in  a  position  to  strike  at  the  chief  caravan  routes  between 
Addis  Ababa  and  Kenya.  Later  in  the  same  month  the  Italian 
armies  near  Makale  resumed  operations.  Within  a  few  weeks  they 
had  routed  the  last  well-organized  Ethiopian  army  in  the  north  and 
had  captured  Gondar  near  Lake  Tana  in  the  so-called  British  sphere 
of  influence.  Developments  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  period  of 
seeming  inaction  had  been  advantageously  used  by  the  Italians  to 
create  disaffection  among  the  enemy  chieftains  through  the  judicious 
bestowal  of  large  cash  bribes. 

In  April  the  primitive  Ethiopian  resistance  completely  collapsed 
in  the  face  of  Italian  heavy  artillery,  tanks,  airplanes,  bombs,  and 
poison  gas.  On  the  fifteenth  the  Italians  occupied  Dessye,  the  former 
field  headquarters  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  and  by  April  30  a 
mechanized  army  was  within  seventy-five  miles  of  Addis  Ababa. 
Haile  Selassie,  his  armies  demoralized  and  his  retreat  to  the  west  cut 
off  by  disaffected  tribal  chiefs,  on  May  2  fled  to  French  Somaliland, 
where  he  boarded  a  British  warship.  Meanwhile,  30,000  Italian  troops 
in  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  motorized  column  yet  organized 
rolled  slowly  and  steadily  on  by  two  main  routes  toward  Addis 
Ababa.  On  May  5,  with  fifty  airplanes  roaring  overhead,  they  en¬ 
tered  the  Ethiopian  capital  and  hoisted  the  Italian  flag.  In  the  south, 
at  the  same  time,  General  Graziani’s  forces  had  also  advanced.  One 
motorized  column  occupied  Daga  Modo  and  another  captured  Sasa 
Baneh.  Here,  too,  Ethiopian  resistance  quickly  collapsed,  and  on 
May  8,  again  with  numerous  airplanes  flying  overhead,  Graziani’s 
forces  marched  into  Harar,  the  second  city  of  Ethiopia.  A  vanguard 
at  once  pushed  on  and  cut  the  Addis  Ababa- Jibuti  railroad  at  Dire- 
dawa. 

Meanwhile  in  Rome  on  May  5  Mussolini,  in  addressing  a  great 
victory  celebration,  had  announced  a  “Roman  peace,  which  is  ex- 
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pressed  in  this  simple,  irrevocable,  definite  phrase— Ethiopia  is  Ital¬ 
ian.’  ”  Four  days  later  the  Duce  decreed  that  all  of  Ethiopia  was 
“placed  under  full  and  complete  sovereignty  of  the  Kingdom  of 
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Italy,”  and  that  the  “title  of  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  is  assumed  for 
himself  and  for  his  successors  by  the  King  of  Italy.”  This  decree  was 
next  presented  to  Parliament  for  conversion  into  law,  and  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  14  and  by  the 
Senate  two  days  later.  By  a  further  decree  on  June  1  Ethiopia,  Eritrea, 
and  Italian  Somaliland  were  organized  into  a  single  unit  to  be  known 
as  Italian  East  Africa.  For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  was 
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divided  into  five  “governments,”  each  with  its  own  capital  but  each 
subordinate  to  the  central  government  at  Addis  Ababa.  Marshal 
Badoglio  was  made  the  first  viceroy. 

Within  a  rather  incredibly  short  time  and  at  the  cost  of  a  billion 
dollars  Mussolini  thus  apparently  secured  for  Italy  an  empire  of  350,- 
000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  approximately  ten  million.  He 
had  increased  his  nation’s  prestige  and  had  undoubtedly  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-Italians  won  great  personal  glory.  Whether  the  gains 
made  warranted  the  expenditures  required,  only  a  careful  geological 
survey  of  Ethiopia’s  resources  could  tell.  Some  coal,  iron,  and  other 
metals  are  to  be  found  in  the  territory  and  there  have  been  repeated 
rumors  of  gold  and  petroleum,  though  the  presence  of  the  latter  re¬ 
mains  to  be  ascertained.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  region  can 
be  developed  to  produce  cereals,  cotton,  coffee,  and  live-stock,  all  of 
which  Italy  is  at  present  compelled  to  import,  and  that  during  the 
period  of  development — when  immense  sums  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  roads,  bridges,  housing,  implements,  sanitation,  and  the 
like — Italy’s  factories  will  receive  large  orders.  Whether  Italy,  with 
her  meager  resources  and  in  her  weakened  fiscal  condition,  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  necessary  capital  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  un¬ 
fold. 

Before  and  during  the  conquest  much  was  said  about  Italy’s  need 
of  Ethiopia  as  a  region  in  which  to  colonize  her  surplus  population 
in  future  years.  Curiously  enough,  fifty  years  of  exploitation  of  the 
neighboring  colonies  of  Eritrea  and  Somaliland  had  resulted  by  1935 
in  the  colonization  of  less  than  six  thousand  Italians.  Fascist  leaders 
spoke  confidently,  however,  of  locating  half  a  million  colonists  in  the 
fertile  lands  of  Ethiopia  within  a  very  few  years.  Granted  that  such 
colonization  is  possible,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  itself  this  will 
not  relieve  Italy’s  pressure  of  population  which  is  still  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  400,000  each  year.  Italy’s  economic  difficulties  still  remain 
to  be  solved.  They  may  in  fact  be  still  further  increased  if  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Ethiopia  proves  to  be  as  costly  as  many  expect. 

Italy  Versus  the  League 

When  her  troops  advanced  into  Ethiopia  on  October  3  Italy  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  struggle  not  only  against  the  Ethiopians  but  against 
the  League  of  Nations  as  well.  In  world  history  the  latter  was  prob¬ 
ably  much  more  important  than  the  former  in  so  far  as  the  issues  at 
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stake  were  concerned.  In  the  ensuing  months  was  tested  whether 
the  nations  through  collective  action  but  without  resort  to  military 
measures  could  successfully  protect  a  weak  country  against  a  strong 
and  aggressive  power. 

On  October  3  the  League  Council  was  immediately  convoked. 
Four  days  later  it  decided  that  “the  Italian  government  has  resorted 
to  war  11  in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under  Article  12  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  The  Council’s  decision  was  then 
referred  to  the  Assembly  which  at  once  concurred  in  the  verdict.  An 
Assembly  coordinating  committee  was  then  set  up  to  consider  what 
measures  should  be  taken  under  Article  16  dealing  with  sanctions. 

By  October  19  five  proposals  had  been  drafted.  The  first  provided 
for  immediately  placing  an  arms  embargo  against  Italy  and  lifting 
any  existing  embargo  against  Ethiopia.  The  second  provided  for 
financial  sanctions  which  were  to  become  completely  effective  by 
October  31.  The  third  forbade  the  importation — directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly — of  all  Italian  goods.  The  fourth  forbade  the  exportation  to 
Italy — directly  or  indirectly — of  a  list  of  key  war  materials,12  and 
the  fifth  provided  that  League  members  would  try  to  replace  im¬ 
ports  from  Italy  by  imports  from  States  which  normally  had  profit¬ 
able  markets  in  Italy.  These  proposals  were  accepted  by  most  of  the 
member  States  and  the  Assembly  coordinating  committee  eventually 
declared  that  all  sanctions  against  Italy  should  be  in  effect  by  No¬ 
vember  18. 

During  the  discussion  on  sanctions  at  Geneva  Premier  Laval  of 
France  had  emphasized  that  the  nations  still  had  the  duty  to  seek 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  British  foreign  secretary,  joined  with 

11  As  in  the  case  of  Japan  in  Manchuria,  Italy  did  not  actually  declare  war  upon 
Ethiopia. 

12  Included  were  transport  animals  of  various  kinds,  rubber,  tin  and  tin  ore,  and 
other  metals  and  minerals.  The  Canadian  delegate  to  the  League  proposed  that  an 
embargo  be  placed  upon  petroleum,  coal,  iron,  and  steel,  also,  and  the  suggestion 
was  adopted  “in  principle,”  provided  that  the  plan  would  not  come  into  force  “until 
conditions  for  rendering  it  effective  appear  to  be  realized.”  It  was  generally  felt  that 
such  an  embargo  could  not  be  effective  if  the  United  States  and  Germany  did  not 
cooperate  with  the  League.  Early  in  October  President  Roosevelt,  acting  under  the 
terms  of  a  neutrality  resolution  passed  by  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1935,  had 
announced  that  Italy  and  Ethiopia  were  at  war  and  had  placed  an  embargo  on  arms 
shipments  to  both  belligerents.  Furthermore,  he  had  warned  United  States  citizens 
not  to  travel  on  ships  of  either  belligerent  and  had  declared  that  Americans  trading 
with  either  country  did  so  at  their  own  risk.  It  was  vigorously  maintained  by  many, 
however,  that  the  President  possessed  no  authority  to  embargo  such  commodities  as 
petroleum. 
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Laval  in  declaring  his  intention  to  attempt  to  secure  a  speedy  settle¬ 
ment  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  League,  to  Ethiopia,  and  to 
Italy.  Behind  these  statements,  apparently,  there  lurked  the  fear 
that  a  general  European  war  might  develop  out  of  the  Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict.  Eventually,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  between  Hoare  and 
Laval,  new  proposals  for  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  were  adopted 
and  on  December  n  they  were  communicated  to  the  Italian  and 
Ethiopian  governments. 

These  so-called  Hoare-Laval  proposals  recommended  that  Ethio¬ 
pia  should  cede  to  Italy  (1)  territory  in  eastern  Tigre  province  with 
a  boundary  so  drawn  as  to  give  Italy  Adowa  but  leave  Aksum  to 
Ethiopia,  (2)  territory  in  Danakil  province  to  rectify  the  frontier  of 
Eritrea,  and  (3)  territory  in  Ogaden  province  to  rectify  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Italian  Somaliland.  Italy,  in  turn,  should  cede  to  Ethiopia  a 
small  strip  of  territory  in  southern  Eritrea  to  provide  Ethiopia  with 
an  outlet  to  the  sea  at  Assab.  The  proposals  recommended  that  an 
extensive  zone  of  expansion  and  colonization  should  be  reserved  to 
Italy  in  southern  Ethiopia.  Within  this  zone,  which  would  form  an 
integral  part  of  Ethiopia,  Italy  should  have  a  monopoly  of  economic 
rights.  The  plan  for  administrative  control  of  this  region  resembled 
that  suggested  by  the  Council’s  committee  of  five  in  September, 
except  that  this  went  much  beyond  the  earlier  plan  in  the  interests 
of  Italy  by  suggesting  that  in  the  administrative  agencies  Italy  should 
have  a  preponderant  part. 

On  the  surface  it  at  once  appeared  that  Italy  for  her  aggressive 
actions  against  Ethiopia  was  to  be  rewarded  by  being  given  terri¬ 
tory  and  rights  in  Ethiopia  far  beyond  those  which  she  had  as  yet 
been  able  to  conquer  by  force  of  arms.  While  Mussolini  delayed  com¬ 
mitting  himself  on  the  proposals,  public  condemnation  of  the  plan 
was  widespread  and  vigorous  even  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  In 
the  former  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  was  forced  to  resign  as  foreign  secre¬ 
tary  to  be  succeeded  by  Anthony  Eden  who  was  known  for  his  loyal 
support  of  League  measures  and  for  his  advocacy  of  the  policy  of 
sanctions.  In  France  Laval  hastened  to  explain  that  the  Anglo-French 
proposals  had  been  made  only  because  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
the  sole  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  Italo-Ethiopian  con¬ 
flict  to  Europe.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  League  meeting 
the  French  premier  managed  to  win  a  vote  of  confidence  but  his 
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position  was  so  undermined  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  pre¬ 
miership  a  few  weeks  later.  At  Geneva  the  League  of  Nations  po¬ 
litely  shelved  the  Anglo-French  proposals  in  a  resolution  which 
provided  that  in  the  future  the  Council  should  have  charge  of  peace¬ 
making  efforts. 

According  to  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  the  British  government  had  joined 
in  the  proposals  because  the  League  appeared  to  be  about  to  put 
an  embargo  on  petroleum,  which  Mussolini  had  declared  he  would 
consider  an  act  involving  war,  with  the  possible  result  that  Italy 
might  attack  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  was,  he 
said,  no  certainty  that  the  other  League  powers  would  fight  along 
with  the  British.  Although,  even  before  the  Hoare-Laval  debacle, 
France  had  promised  the  use  of  its  naval  bases  at  Toulon  and  Bizerta 
for  the  British  fleet  in  case  of  Italian  aggression,  this  assurance  was 
not  considered  adequate  protection.  By  January,  however,  armed  sup¬ 
port  had  been  promised  Great  Britain  by  France,  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
and  Turkey  in  case  of  an  attack  by  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  had 
promised  the  same  to  the  others  in  return.  Yugoslavia’s  promise  to 
Great  Britain  was  made  “in  full  agreement”  with  Czechoslovakia 
and  Rumania  so  that  apparently  the  Little  Entente  was  willing  to 
line  up  with  the  British.  In  January,  too,  the  French  Atlantic  fleet 
went  to  Casablanca  in  Morocco  not  far  from  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  left  Toulon  for  Corsica  near  Italy.13 

In  Italy,  meanwhile,  numerous  steps  were  being  taken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  conserve  resources.  Scores  of  decrees  were  issued  to 
control  the  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Drastic  econo¬ 
mies  were  introduced  to  save  food,  coal,  and  other  commodities.  Cer¬ 
tain  days,  for  instance,  became  meatless  days.  Mussolini  had  said  that 
economic  sanctions  would  be  met  by  discipline,  sobriety,  and  a  spirit 
of  sacrifice.  Probably  the  most  spectacular  instance  of  this  last  was 
the  nation-wide  donation  of  gold  wedding  rings  on  “Faith  Day”  in 
December,  1935,  in  order  to  swell  the  nation’s  gold  reserve.  Foreign 
trade  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  all  pri¬ 
vate  banking  was  abolished,  and  in  March,  1936,  Mussolini  an¬ 
nounced  the  nationalization  of  all  the  larger  industries.  At  the  same 
time  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  nullify  the  program  of  sanctions 

13  Apparently  as  early  as  October  18,  1935,  France  had  given  Great  Britain  assurance 
that  she  would  support  the  latter  if  Italy  attacked  because  of  sanctions. 
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by  increasing  Italy’s  trade  with  the  non-sanctionist  countries — the 
United  States,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Al¬ 
bania. 

Nevertheless  by  the  beginning  of  1936,  the  effect  of  sanctions  began 
to  be  seriously  felt  in  Italy.  The  latter’s  exports  to  sanctionist  coun¬ 
tries  for  January  and  February,  1936,  fell  from  more  than  $20,316,000 
in  1935  to  less  than  $5,079,000  in  1936.14  In  the  latter  month,  in  fact, 
they  amounted  to  only  $440,180.  Italy’s  exports  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  February,  1936,  for  example,  totaled  $13,544  compared 
with  $4,642,206  in  1935;  those  to  France  fell  from  $2,808,687  in  I935 
to  only  $140,000  a  year  later.  In  March  Italy’s  exports  to  twenty-eight 
countries  normally  receiving  65  per  cent  of  her  total  exports  fell 
from  $222,121,600  in  1935  to  $10,496,600  in  1936. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  sanctionist  policy,  Italy’s  trade 
with  non-sanctionist  countries  either  increased  or  remained  relatively 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Despite  the  cutting  off  of  trade 
in  war  munitions,  for  instance,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
Italy  for  the  first  three  months  of  1936  were  practically  the  same  in 
dollars  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  drain  on  Italy’s  meager  gold  reserves  continued,  the 
known  net  loss  of  gold  from  the  beginning  of  sanctions  until  May  1, 
1936  being  computed  at  $156,602,500.  By  September,  1936,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  Italy’s  gold  reserves  might  be  exhausted.  What  the  effect  upon 
Italy  would  have  been  had  the  League  in  November  at  once  adopted 
the  Canadian  proposal  to  put  oil,  coal,  steel,  and  iron  on  the  embargo 
list  may  well  be  imagined. 

Meanwhile,  the  League’s  coordinating  committee  had  met  in  Jan¬ 
uary  to  consider  the  possible  application  of  a  petroleum  embargo  and 
had  decided  that  the  question  needed  further  study.  It  had  therefore 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  experts  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  conditions  governing  trade  in  and  transportation  of  that 
commodity.  On  February  12  the.  experts  reported  that  “an  oil  sanc¬ 
tion  would  be  effective,  if  universal,  in  three  to  three  and  one-half 
months,”  but  that  it  would  be  effective  only  if  the  United  States  lim¬ 
ited  its  exports  to  Italy  to  the  normal  level  prior  to  1935.  The  demand 
for  an  oil  embargo  continued  to  grow  and  eventually  on  March  2 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  announced  that  Great  Britain  favored 

14  All  figures  in  this  paragraph  and  the  next  are  computed  in  gold  dollars  of  the 
1934  valuation. 
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such  an  embargo  and  was  prepared  to  join  in  its  early  application. 

French  Foreign  Minister  Flandin,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  that 
one  more  attempt  at  conciliation  be  made  before  resort  to  the  em¬ 
bargo.  Consequently  action  on  the  oil  sanction  was  deferred  for 
forty-eight  hours  in  order  that  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  might 
make  a  fresh  appeal  to  Italy  and  Ethiopia  to  end  the  war  on  terms 
“within  the  League  Covenant’s  framework.”  This  appeal  was  sent  on 
March  3,  and  stated  that  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  would  meet  one 
week  later  to  consider  the  replies.  Before  that  date,  however,  Hitler’s 
announcement  (March  7)  of  the  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland 
introduced  a  new  element  into  an  already  complicated  situation,  and 
definitely  ended  the  possibility  of  France’s  supporting  an  oil  embargo. 

On  March  5  Ethiopia  accepted  the  League’s  appeal,  “subject  to  the 
Covenant’s  provisions  being  respected.”  Three  days  later  Italy  agreed 
in  principle  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Later  she  definitely  stipulated 
that  the  negotiations  must  be  carried  on  directly  with  Ethiopia  and 
must  be  based  on  the  actual  military  situation  in  that  country.  These 
statements  reflected  the  renewed  Italian  confidence  resulting  from 
victories  in  Ethiopia.  With  the  Fascist  troops  triumphantly  advanc¬ 
ing  on  Addis  Ababa,  the  League  Council  on  April  20  again  resolved 
that  Italy  was  the  aggressor  and  that  sanctions  would  continue.  By 
this  time  it  seemed  apparent  to  most  observers  that  nothing  could 
save  Ethiopia  except  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  refused  to  do,  her  reason  being,  according  to  Anthony  Eden,  “her 
horror  of  war  and  not  fear  of  defeat  by  Italy.” 

Italy’s  announcement  of  the  annexation  of  Ethiopia  on  May  5  pre¬ 
sented  a  new  problem — should  the  League  recognize  Italy’s  conquest 
as  a  fait  accompli  which  it  had  failed  to  prevent,  and  now  remove 
sanctions,  or  should  it  maintain  that  Italy  had  gone  to  war  in  disre¬ 
gard  of  her  League  obligations  and  continue  economic  sanctions 
against  her,  regardless  of  her  victory.  The  British  government  ap¬ 
peared  to  favor  the  “common  sense”  policy  of  abandoning  sanctions ; 
just  what  the  new  Left  government  of  France  15 — professing  fidelity 
to  the  League — might  desire  was  for  a  time  not  known.  The  League 
Council  meeting,  scheduled  for  May  1 1,  was  preceded  by  meetings  of 
the  Little  Entente,  the  Balkan  Entente,  and  the  so-called  neutrals.  All 
of  these  groups  pronounced  in  favor  of  continuing  sanctions. 

15  For  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Left  group  in  French  parliamentary  elections, 
see  p.  518. 
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When  the  Council  convened  on  May  11  Baron  Pompeo  Aloisi, 
Italy’s  representative,  protested  against  the  presence  of  the  “so-called 
delegation  of  Ethiopia,”  arguing  that  since  there  was  no  longer  an 
Ethiopia  there  was  no  longer  an  Ethiopian  question.  The  Council 
rejected  Aloisi’s  demand  that  the  question  be  removed  from  the 
agenda  and  continued  to  recognize  Haile  Selassie’s  delegate  as  repre¬ 
senting  Ethiopia.  Aloisi  thereupon  left  the  Council  chamber.  On  the 
next  day  the  Council  decided  that  further  time  was  necessary  “to 
permit  its  members  to  consider  the  situation  created  by  the  serious 
new  steps  taken  by  the  Italian  government,”  and  decided  to  resume 
its  discussion  of  the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict  on  June  15.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  voted,  sanctions  would  continue.  That  day  the  Italian  delega¬ 
tion  received  orders  from  Rome  to  leave  Geneva.  General  opinion 
held  that  this  action  was  a  preliminary  step  toward  actual  withdrawal 
from  the  League  and  at  the  same  time  constituted  a  threat.  If  on 
June  15  the  Council  failed  to  recognize  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia 
and  abandon  its  sanctionist  policy,  then  Italy  would  in  fact  quit  the 
League. 

On  June  2  Argentina  formally  requested  the  League  to  convoke 
the  Assembly  for  “examination  of  the  situation  brought  about  by  the 
annexation  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  sanc¬ 
tions  enacted  by  that  body,”  and  four  weeks  later  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  opened  in  Geneva.  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  appeared 
in  person  before  the  gathering  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
League’s  continued  support  of  Ethiopia.  He  asked  specifically  that  the 
Assembly  decide  whether  it  would  recognize  the  transfer  of  territory 
by  force  and  whether  it  would  recommend  that  its  member  States 
guarantee  a  loan  to  finance  further  resistance  to  Italian  aggression. 

On  July  4  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  in  which,  while  “re¬ 
maining  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Covenant  .  .  .  ex¬ 
cluding  the  settlement  of  territorial  questions  by  force,”  it  recom¬ 
mended  that  its  coordinating  committee  should  make  the  necessary 
proposals  to  bring  to  an  end  the  measures  taken  in  execution  of 
Article  16.  In  the  vote  on  Ethiopia’s  request  that  the  League  recom¬ 
mend  a  guaranteed  loan  only  one  State — Ethiopia — voted  in  the 
affirmative.  The  delegates  of  twenty-five  States  abstained  from  voting 
and  those  of  twenty-three  States  voted  “no.”  On  July  6  the  coordi¬ 
nating  committee  fixed  July  15  as  the  date  on  which  economic  and 
financial  sanctions  against  Italy  should  be  suspended. 
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Three  days  later  France  announced  her  withdrawal  from  the 
mutual  assistance  pact  in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  who  had  returned  to  the  British  cabinet  early  in 
June  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  came  almost  simultaneously  the 
announcement  that  the  British  home  fleet  was  being  withdrawn 
from  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  powers  in  the  League  had  failed 
in  their  half-hearted  efforts  to  save  Ethiopia,  and  now  apparently 
they  were  eager  to  liquidate  as  soon  as  possible  their  temporary 
commitments. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  LIBERAL  AND  NAZI  REGIMES  IN  GERMANY 


GERMANY  emerged  from  the  World  War  defeated  but 
with  a  new  political  regime  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  liberalism  and  democracy.  Although  compelled  to  wres¬ 
tle  with  almost  insuperable  problems,  the  liberal  republic  survived 
until  it  was  fatally  hit  by  the  world-wide  economic  collapse  of  1929. 
During  the  depression  years  which  followed,  conditions  in  Germany 
came  to  be  not  unlike  those  existing  in  Italy  from  1920  to  1922,  and 
the  popular  reaction  in  the  former  was  very  similar  to  that  which  had 
occurred  in  the  latter.  In  1933  Germany  finally  came  into  the  control 
of  the  Nazis,  who  in  their  so-called  Third  Reich  inaugurated  a  re¬ 
gime  in  many  ways  like  that  of  the  Fascists  in  Italy,  one  which  was 
vastly  different  from  that  set  up  by  the  German  constitution  of  1919. 

The  Immediate  Struggle  for  Control 

In  the  first  days  of  the  republic  the  struggle  for  control  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  parties  of  the  Left — the  Communists,  the  Independent 
Socialists,  and  the  Majority  Socialists.  The  Communists,  or  Spartacists 
as  they  were  known  in  the  early  period,  demanded  the  institution  of 
the  rule  of  the  proletariat  on  the  Russian  Bolshevik  model.  They 
vigorously  opposed  every  attempt  to  establish  a  middle-class  democ¬ 
racy,  sought  the  indefinite  postponement  of  a  national  assembly,  and 
were  not  averse  to  the  use  of  terror  as  a  means  to  their  ends.  “Who¬ 
ever  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Social  Revolution  will  be  cut  to 
pieces,”  threatened  their  official  organ,  the  Rote  Fahne.  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht  was  the  “voice,”  Rosa  Luxemburg  the  “brain,”  of  this  group 
during  the  early  weeks  of  the  republic. 

Somewhat  less  extreme  than  the  Communists  were  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Socialists,  who  demanded  the  immediate  beginning  of  socializa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  and  the  quickest  possible  transformation  from  the 
old  class-state  to  a  socialist  regime.  They  favored  the  establishment  of 
the  council  system,  and  desired  the  postponement  of  a  National 
assembly  until  after  socialism  had  been  established  and  the  danger 
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of  reaction  or  of  militarism  had  passed.  This  party  was  to  a  certain 
extent  a  middle  group  between  Bolshevik  communism  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  evolutionary  socialism  of  the  Majority  Socialists  on 
the  other. 

The  latter  opposed  the  introduction  of  Bolshevism  into  Germany, 
and  maintained  that  workmen’s  and  soldiers’  councils  were  merely 
a  temporary  expedient  for  administrative  purposes  and  should  cease 
to  function  as  soon  as  a  national  assembly  came  into  being.  They 
advocated  the  early  convocation  of  this  assembly.  As  for  socialism, 
they  desired  a  slow  and  protective  method  of  socialization,  limited  to 
those  industries  which  were  ready  for  nationalization,  and  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  principle  of  indemnity  to  the  factory  owners.  Friedrich 
Ebert,  their  leader,  was  at  heart  more  of  an  evolutionist  than  a 
revolutionist. 

Ebert,  who  succeeded  Prince  Max  on  November  9,  sought  to 
establish  a  government  which  would  include  representatives  of  all 
three  of  the  Left  parties.  Although  the  Communists  scornfully  re¬ 
jected  the  invitation,  the  Independent  Socialists  were  willing  to  join 
such  a  coalition  and  therefore  united  with  the  Majority  Socialists  to 
form  a  council  of  people’s  commissars,  divided  equally  between  the 
two  parties.  Differences  of  viewpoint  on  two  fundamental  policies, 
however,  militated  against  the  success  of  this  coalition  from  the 
very  beginning.  In  addition  to  differing  over  the  calling  of  a  national 
assembly,  they  disagreed  about  the  proper  policy  toward  the  military. 
The  Independent  Socialists  wished  to  reduce  the  old  military  to 
impotence,  while  the  Majority  Socialists,  fearful  of  Bolshevism  and 
chaos,  came  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  it  for  the  maintenance 
of  order.  Thus  from  the  outset  the  government  embodied  two  an¬ 
tagonistic  tendencies. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  Germany  workmen’s  and  soldiers’  coun¬ 
cils  were  being  organized,  and  everywhere  these  revolutionary 
bodies  seized  local  power  and  arbitrarily  altered  the  established  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  life.  On  the  day  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic  the  first  workmen’s  and  soldiers’  council  was  organized 
in  Berlin.  This  body  confirmed  the  six  People’s  Commissars  who 
were  already  installed  in  the  government,  and  immediately  assumed 
supreme  power  in  Germany  until  the  convocation  of  a  national 
congress  of  councils.  The  meeting  of  the  latter  body  in  Berlin  on 
December  16  provided  an  opportunity  for  a  trial  of  strength  be- 
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tween  the  various  groups  of  the  Left.  The  temper  of  the  congress 
was  at  once  shown  when,  by  an  immense  majority,  it  rejected  the 
proposal  to  invite  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg  to  share  in  its  de¬ 
liberations.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  German  proletariat  ap¬ 
proved  the  moderate  policy  of  the  Majority  Socialists  became  still 
more  clear  when  the  congress  decided  upon  an  early  date,  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  for  the  election  of  a  national  assembly. 

The  Communists  had  hoped  to  dominate  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
Councils  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Parisian  mob  had  ruled  the 
Convention  during  the  French  Revolution.  Their  failure  to  do 
this  led  them  to  oppose  the  government’s  program  by  force,  for 
to  them  the  calling  of  the  national  assembly  meant  the  beginning 
of  counter  revolution.  Within  three  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  congress,  therefore,  they  stirred  up  a  revolt  among  the  sailors 
stationed  in  Berlin.  Chancellor  Ebert  called  upon  veteran  troops  of 
the  old  regime  to  suppress  the  revolt,  whereupon  the  Independent 
Socialists  in^he  government  at  once  denounced  the  Majority  Social¬ 
ists  for  ordering  former  imperial  troops  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and 
forthwith  resigned.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  workmen’s  and 
soldiers’  councils,  however,  came  to  the  support  of  the  Majority  So¬ 
cialists  by  immediately  confirming  the  appointment  of  two  of  their 
number  to  the  vacancies  created  by  the  resignation  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents.  A  purely  Majority  Socialist  government,  less  radical  than 
the  preceding  coalition,  was  thus  established  with  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen’s  and  soldiers’  councils  and  with 
the  support  of  the  bourgeoisie.  This  shift  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  gradual,  almost  uninterrupted  swing  to  the  Right  which  continued 
in  the  German  government  through  the  succeeding  years. 

It  now  appeared  fairly  certain  that  the  forces  of  order  and  democ¬ 
racy  would  triumph  in  Germany  unless  a  Communist  coup  d’etat 
overthrew  the  provisional  government.  That  this  possibility  was  im¬ 
minent  became  clear  when  the  Communists  voted  to  prevent  by 
force  the  election  of  a  national  assembly.  The  Communists  believed 
that  if  the  assembly  ever  met,  their  program  would  be  defeated  and 
the  revolution  would  be  over.  On  January  5  they  began  their  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Majority  Socialist  government  in  Berlin;  by  the 
next  day  over  one  hundred  thousand  Communists  and  Independents 
were  in  arms.  If  they  had  had  determined  leaders  with  clearly  de¬ 
fined  aims,  they  might  have  seized  the  city;  but  these  they  lacked. 
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To  the  iron-handed  Gustav  Noske  was  entrusted  the  task  of  sup¬ 
pressing  them,  and  so  energetically  and  ruthlessly  did  he  set  about 
it  that  by  the  fifteenth,  after  more  than  a  thousand  had  been  killed 
or  wounded,  the  revolt  collapsed.  On  that  day  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  were  arrested.  Liebknecht,  “while  attempting  to  escape,” 
was  shot;  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  attacked  on  the  way  to  prison,  was 
likewise  killed.  Thus  the  Communists  lost  their  two  most  eloquent 
leaders  but  acquired  two  beloved  martyrs. 

With  the  announcement  that  elections  would  be  held  for  a  national 
assembly  on  January  19,  the  political  leaders  of  Germany  again  be¬ 
came  active.  The  old  monarchical  parties  reorganized  themselves, 
abandoned  their  former  platforms,  adopted  new  party  names,  and 
advocated  democratic  measures  for  preserving  the  State  from  an¬ 
archy. 

The  German  Nationalist  party,  composed  of  the  conservatives,  the 
Pan-Germans,  the  militarists,  and  the  majority  of  the  Junker  class, 
succeeded  to  the  old  Conservative  party.  During  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  its  leaders  openly  avowed  their  monarchical  sentiments  and 
championed  the  rights  of  private  property  and  inheritance.  The  Right 
wing  of  the  old  National  Liberal  party  organized  itself  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  People’s  party,  and  posed  as  the  champion  of  liberalism  in  the 
new  State.  Although  it  preferred  monarchy,  it  announced  its  accept¬ 
ance  of  republican  government.  It  specifically  denounced  all  class 
rule,  strikes,  socialization,  communism,  Bolshevism,  and  anarchy.  It 
was  the  party  of  “big  business,”  and  was  ably  led  by  Gustav  Strese- 
mann. 

The  pre-war  Center  party  now  sought  to  gain  not  only  Catholic 
but  non-Catholic  votes  as  well.  It  supported  the  democratic  republic 
but  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  council  system  and  to  all  attempts 
to  establish  a  socialistic  regime.  It  favored  the  immediate  framing  of 
a  constitution,  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  and  federal  character  of 
Germany,  universal  suffrage,  proportional  representation,  opening  of 
all  offices  to  all  classes,  and  the  adoption  of  a  bill  of  rights.  Its  most 
outstanding  leader  was  Matthias  Erzberger.  The  Left  wing  of  the 
old  National  Liberals  united  with  the  former  Progressive  party  to 
form  the  German  Democratic  party,  the  first  bourgeois  party  to  or¬ 
ganize  after  the  revolution.  In  addition  to  supporting  the  republic  it 
advocated  the  partial  socialization  of  industry,  the  partition  of  the 
State  domains,  the  prosecution  of  war  profiteers,  the  adoption  of  a 
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single  progressive  capital  tax,  the  legal  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
workmen,  employees,  and  officials,  and  the  protection  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  middle  class.  It  denounced  the  “divine  right”  of  kings,  the 
“squirearchy,”  and  the  military  bureaucracy. 

The  Social  Democrats,  retaining  their  old  party  name  and  plat¬ 
form,  entered  the  campaign  with  the  prestige  of  their  success  in  the 
government  since  November,  1918.  They  proposed  a  scientific  and 
gradual  policy  of  socialization  to  be  accomplished  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  channels  of  parliamentary  government.  Of  all  the  parties  in 
opposition  to  the  existing  provisional  government,  the  Independent 
Socialists  conducted  the  most  bitter  campaign,  accusing  the  Majority 
Socialists  of  treason  to  the  cause  of  socialism.  The  Communists,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  aversion  to  parliamentary  tactics  in  any  form,  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  election. 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly 

On  January  19,  four  days  after  the  collapse  of  the  great  Communist 
revolt,  national  elections  were  held  throughout  Germany  with  only 
minor  disturbances.  Although  the  Communists  declined  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  elections,  they  made  no  concerted  efforts  to  prevent  their 
being  held.  Over  30,500,000  men  and  women  voted  in  this  first  Ger¬ 
man  election  under  universal  suffrage.  Because  of  the  system  of  pro¬ 
portional  representation  the  strength  of  each  party  was  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  number  of  seats  it  obtained.  The  Majority  Socialists 
stood  first  with  163,  followed  by  the  Center  party  with  88,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  with  75,  the  Nationalists  with  42,  the  Independent  Socialists 
with  22,  the  People’s  party  with  21,  and  minor  parties  with  a  total  of 
10.  The  outcome  was  decisive  in  favor  of  the  moderate  group. 

Two  days  later  the  government  issued  a  proclamation  summoning 
the  National  Assembly  to  meet  on  February  6  at  Weimar,  the  re¬ 
nowned  seat  of  German  culture.  In  spite  of  the  ardent  protests  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  workmen’s  and  soldiers’  councils  and  the 
bitter  denunciation  of  the  Independent  Socialists  who  preferred  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  National  Assembly  was  formally  convened  in  the  New  The¬ 
ater  at  Weimar  on  the  day  designated.  Scheidemann,  speaking  for 
the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars,  thereupon  surrendered  to  the 
assembly  the  power  which  it  had  held  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic. 

Since  December  28  the  provisional  government  had  been  con- 
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trolled  solely  by  the  Majority  Socialists,  but  the  outcome  of  the  na¬ 
tional  elections  made  such  a  situation  no  longer  possible.  Although 
the  Majority  Socialists  elected  by  far  the  largest  number  of  delegates 
to  the  assembly,  they  did  not  control  a  majority,  so  that  a  coalition 
now  became  necessary.  The  Majority  Socialist  government  therefore 
gave  way  to  the  “Weimar  Coalition,”  composed  of  Majority  Social¬ 
ists,  Centrists,  and  Democrats,  under  the  leadership  of  Scheidemann. 
The  admission  into  the  government  for  the  first  time  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  bourgeois  parties  marked  a  further  shift  to  the  Right.  On 
February  11  the  National  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  277  to  102  elected 
Friedrich  Ebert,  “a  Heidelberg  saddler,  trained  in  the  school  of  so¬ 
cialism,  and  a  true  son  of  the  workmen,”  first  President  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Republic. 

Following  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  government,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  at  once  turned  its  attention  to  constitution-making. 
On  March  4  it  selected  a  committee  on  the  constitution,  composed  of 
twenty-eight  members  who  represented  the  various  parties  in  the 
Assembly  roughly  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Even  before  the 
National  Assembly  convened,  the  provisional  government  had  re¬ 
quested  Hugo  Preuss,  a  professor  of  constitutional  law,  to  draw  up  a 
preliminary  draft  of  a  constitution,  and  this  now  served  as  the  basis 
of  discussion  during  the  many  meetings  which  the  committee  held 
before  it  finally  reported  back  to  the  assembly  some  three  months 
later. 

Meanwhile,  like  the  Convention  during  the  French  revolutionary 
period,  the  Weimar  National  Assembly  was  compelled  to  undertake 
a  number  of  different  and  difficult  tasks.  Although  its  primary  work 
was  to  draft  a  permanent  constitution  for  the  new  republic,  it  had 
likewise  to  maintain  internal  order,  to  provide  food  for  the  starving 
population,  to  reestablish  the  national  economic  life,  and  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Allies.  Nor  was  it  left  to  fulfill  these  arduous  duties 
in  peace  and  quiet.  The  Communists  had  threatened  to  dissolve  the 
National  Assembly  by  force  if  it  did  not  show  a  revolutionary  ma¬ 
jority,  and  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  this,  partly  because 
the  assembly  met  at  Weimar,  they  did  bring  about  numerous  sporadic 
uprisings  throughout  the  country.  A  revolt  in  Berlin  early  in  March 
was  put  down  only  after  twelve  hundred  persons  had  been  killed  and 
property  to  the  value  of  millions  had  been  destroyed.  Again  Noske 
resorted  to  strong-arm  methods,  ordering:  “Any  person  found  fight- 
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ing  with  weapons  in  his  hands  against  the  Government  troops  is  to 
be  shot  at  once.”  In  Munich  a  Communist  uprising,  provoked  by  a 
Nationalist’s  murder  of  Kurt  Eisner,  the  Bavarian  premier,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  led  to  the  proclamation  of  a  soviet  republic  which  was  not 
suppressed  until  two  months  later. 

On  May  7  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  presented  to  the 
German  delegation  and  at  W eimar  the  government  began  struggling 
against  the  inevitable.  The  parties  of  the  Right  were  loudest  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  treaty,  but  the  Democrats  threatened  to  resign  unless 
the  terms  were  declared  unacceptable,  and  Scheidemann  from  the 
first  was  determined  to  reject  “this  murder  plan.”  Erzberger,  the 
leader  of  the  Centrists,  fearing  for  the  unity  of  the  Reich,  urged 
moderation.  On  June  16  an  Allied  ultimatum  made  action  unavoid¬ 
able.  On  the  twentieth  Scheidemann  resigned  and  the  efforts  of 
Erzberger  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  “cabinet  of  surrender,”  com¬ 
posed  of  Majority  Socialists  and  Centrists,  with  Bauer,  a  Majority  So¬ 
cialist,  as  chancellor. 

Two  days  later  the  new  government  proposed  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  with  reservations  regarding  the  clauses  which  recognized  Ger¬ 
many’s  sole  responsibility  for  the  war  and  which  demanded  the  sur¬ 
render  of  “war  criminals.”  At  the  eleventh  hour  came  the  Allied  de¬ 
mand  for  acceptance  without  reservations,  and  the  threat  that  if  such 
decision  were  not  forthcoming  by  seven  p.m.  on  the  twenty-third,  hos¬ 
tilities  would  be  resumed.  There  was  no  alternative  to  acceptance, 
save  annihilation.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  the  decision 
was  made,  the  telegram  of  acceptance  reaching  Paris  less  than  two 
hours  before  the  expiration  of  the  ultimatum. 

Five  days  before  the  final  vote  to  sign  the  peace  treaty  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  constitution,  after  having  held  forty-two  sessions,  reported 
back  to  the  assembly.  The  draft  which  they  submitted  was  in  turn 
discussed  by  the  assembly,  modified  to  some  extent,  and  at  length  ac¬ 
cepted  on  July  31, 1919,  by  a  vote  of  262  (Majority  Socialists,  Centrists, 
Democrats)  to  75  (Independent  Socialists,  People’s  party,  Nation¬ 
alists). 

The  New  Structure  of  Government 

It  has  been  said  that  “the  constitution  of  a  nation  is  its  apparel,  its 
mantle.”  The  German  people  replaced  their  former  royal  robe  with 
the  latest  mode  of  the  plainer  garb  of  democracy,  choosing  a  republic 
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in  which  political  authority  was  derived  from  the  people.1  Every 
member  state  had  to  have  a  republican  constitution  and  representa¬ 
tives  had  to  “be  elected  by  the  universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  suf¬ 
frage  of  all  German  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  according  to  the 
principles  of  proportional  representation.”  The  chancellor  and  the 
ministers  required  for  the  administration  of  their  offices  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Reichstag  (National  Assembly),  and  had  to  resign  if  the 
Reichstag  by  formal  resolution  withdrew  its  confidence.  The  republic 
was  therefore  a  truly  representative  democracy. 

The  executive  of  the  republic  consisted  of  the  President  and  the 
cabinet,  composed  of  the  chancellor  and  other  ministers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  held  office  for  seven 
years,  and  might  be  reelected.  Like  the  French  President  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  King,  the  German  President  had  little  real  power,  every  execu¬ 
tive  order  requiring  the  countersignature  of  the  chancellor  or  some 
other  minister.  The  chancellor,  responsible  to  the  Reichstag,  was  the 
one  who  determined  the  general  course  of  policy  and  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  therefor. 

The  National  Legislature  consisted  of  two  houses,  the  Reichstag 
and  the  Reichsrat  (National  Council).  The  former  was  composed 
of  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  direct  vote  of  all 
men  and  women  over  twenty  years  of  age.  It  might  be  dissolved  by 
the  President,  but  only  once  for  the  same  cause.  The  Reichsrat  repre¬ 
sented  the  states.  In  it  each  state  had  at  least  one  vote,  the  larger  states 
having  one  vote  for  each  700,000  inhabitants;  but  no  state  might  have 
more  than  two-fifths  of  all  the  votes.  The  states  were  represented  in 
the  Reichsrat  by  members  of  their  state  cabinets.  National  laws  were 
enacted  by  the  Reichstag,  but  the  Reichsrat  had  the  right  to  object  to 
laws  passed.  If  agreement  was  not  reached,  the  President  might  refer 
the  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  If  the  Reichstag  passed  a  law  a 
second  time  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  however,  the  President  had 
either  to  promulgate  the  law  or  refer  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  but  an 
act  of  the  Reichstag  might  be  annulled  by  a  popular  vote  only  if  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  participated.  The  Reichsrat  func¬ 
tioned,  therefore,  as  a  sort  of  “brake  on  legislation,”  and,  contrary 
to  the  condition  under  the  empire,  the  Reichstag  was  by  far  the 


1  The  government  as  here  discussed  is  that  which  existed  prior  to  the  drastic  changes 
which  were  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  National  Socialist  revolution  of  1933. 
For  subsequent  modifications,  see  pp.  471—77. 
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more  powerful  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  principles  of  refer¬ 
endum  and  initiative  were  definitely  incorporated  in  the  constitution. 

The  German  Republic,  though  not  a  unitary  State  like  France, 
was  much  more  centralized  than  was  the  former  empire.  The  na¬ 
tional  government  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  many  matters,  and 
had  the  right  to  legislate  concerning  a  great  number  of  others  which, 
until  the  national  government  did  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  might  be 
regulated  by  the  states.2  But  national  laws  were  supreme  over  state 
laws  which  conflicted  with  them,  and  in  case  of  doubt  recourse  was  to 
be  had  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  republic. 
National  laws  were  usually  executed  by  the  state  authorities  under 
the  supervision  of  the  national  cabinet,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
national  law. 

The  increased  centralization  produced  by  the  Weimar  constitu¬ 
tion  occasioned  many  conflicts  and  considerable  friction,  especially 
between  Bavaria  and  the  Reich.  Bavaria  under  the  new  constitution 
lost  some  of  the  special  privileges  which  she  had  enjoyed  under  the 
imperial  constitution,  especially  those  reserved  rights  having  to  do 
with  the  railroad,  postal,  and  telegraph  systems,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  culture  and  education.  She  repeatedly  sought  to  regain 
some  of  these  rights  and  wished  to  restore  the  Reichsrat  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Bundesrat  as  a  means  of  conferring  upon  the  various 
states  of  Germany  a  greater  influence  in  the  formulation  of  the 
policies  of  the  republic.  At  various  times  she  defied  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  and  ultimately  compelled  the  latter  to  make  some  conces¬ 
sions.  The  particularist  movement  eventually  resulted  in  a  split  in  the 
Center  party  when  the  Bavarian  Catholics  broke  away  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Bavarian  People’s  party  which  placed  more  emphasis 
upon  “states’  rights.” 

Although  the  elections  to  the  Weimar  Assembly  had  denied  to 
the  Socialists  a  majority  control  in  the  drafting  of  the  constitution, 
their  influence  was  powerful  enough  to  impart  a  certain  socialistic 
tone  to  the  final  document.  The  Commonwealth  might  “by  law, 
without  impairment  of  the  right  of  compensation,  .  .  .  transfer  to 
public  ownership  private  business  enterprises  adapted  for  socializa¬ 
tion.”  Landed  property,  “necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  hous¬ 
ing,  to  promote  settlement  and  reclamation,  or  to  improve  agricul- 

2  Technically,  under  the  new  constitution,  the  various  divisions  of  the  German  Re¬ 
public  are  not  called  “states”  but  “lands”  or  “territories”  (Lander). 
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ture,”  might  be  expropriated.  Entailments  were  to  be  dissolved  and 
unearned  increments  to  the  value  of  land  were  to  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  a  similar  way  the  workmen’s  councils  movement  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Germany  during  the  revolutionary  period  made  itself  felt 
in  the  constitution,  which  provided  for  a  series  of  economic  councils 
rising  from  the  local  industrial  establishments  to  a  national  workers’ 
council.  The  district  workers’  councils  and  the  National  Workers’ 
Council  were  to  meet  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  with  other  interested  classes  of  people  in  district  economic 
councils  and  in  a  National  Economic  Council.  The  district  economic 
councils  and  the  National  Economic  Council  were  to  be  so  constituted 
that  all  substantial  vocational  groups  were  represented  therein  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  economic  and  social  importance.  Drafts  of  laws  of 
fundamental  importance  relating  to  social  and  economic  policy  had 
to  be  submitted  by  the  national  cabinet  to  the  National  Economic 
Council  for  consideration  before  introduction  into  the  Reichstag, 
and  the  National  Economic  Council  itself  had  the  right  to  propose 
such  measures  for  enactment  into  law. 

The  constitution  contained  many  compromises,  but  in  general 
it  reflected  the  more  moderate  desires  of  the  Democratic  and  Social 
Democratic  parties,  with  numerous  concessions  to  the  Centrists  in 
matters  relating  to  education  and  religion.  The  finished  document 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  far  too  conservative  to  please 
the  Independent  Socialists  and  much  too  liberal  to  suit  the  parties 
of  the  Right;  yet,  in  view  of  the  manifold  difficulties  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  republic  in  the  years  following  its  adoption,  the  new 
framework  of  government  proved  reasonably  strong.  On  August 
11,  1919,  it  received  the  signature  of  President  Ebert,  and  three 
days  later  it  came  into  force  by  presidential  proclamation.  On  August 
21  President  Ebert  took  the  oath  of  office  required  by  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  before  the  last  session  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar. 
The  assembly,  however,  did  not  dissolve  with  the  conclusion  of  its 
constituent  work  but  constituted  itself  a  legislative  body  which  from 
September  30  sat  in  the  Reichstag  palace  in  Berlin. 

The  Defense  of  the  Republic 

To  draft  and  set  up  a  republican  form  of  government  for  Ger¬ 
many  was  one  thing;  to  defend  it  against  the  onslaughts  of  domestic 
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foes  of  the  Left  and  Right  was  quite  another.  From  the  day  of  its 
proclamation  the  republic  encountered  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
Communists,  who  believed,  not  in  democracy,  but  in  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat  organized  in  soviets  on  the  Russian  model.  The  first 
open  attempts  to  overthrow  the  republic  came  from  this  group, 
but  their  numerous  riots,  strikes,  military  uprisings,  and  political 
coups  d’etat  during  1919  were  eventually  quelled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  though  not  without  much  anxiety  and  bloodshed.  Although 
the  Communists  continued  to  exist  and  fluctuated  in  political  strength 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  republic,  they  never  seriously 
threatened  its  existence  after  the  early  months.  They  still  continued 
to  “blow  off  steam”  occasionally  by  having  their  parades,  singing 
their  songs,  and  flaunting  their  banners.  They  even  came  to  constitute 
a  group  of  respectable  size  in  the  Reichstag;  but  not  until  after 
1930,  when  economic  conditions  again  became  critical,  did  their 
numbers  become  so  great  as  to  be  an  important  political  factor. 

Somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  threat  from  the  Communists  de¬ 
clined  in  the  early  years  of  the  republic,  that  from  the  monarchists 
of  the  extreme  Right  increased.  So  long  as  Germany  was  actually 
threatened  by  communism,  the  monarchists  delayed  their  attack  on 
the  republic,  for  they  feared  communism  more  than  bourgeois  re¬ 
publicanism.  But  by  1920  the  immediate  danger  from  communism 
seemed  to  have  passed,  and  the  Junkers,  Pan-Germanists,  irreconcil¬ 
able  militarists,  and  remnants  of  the  pre-war  Conservative  party 
took  heart.  If  the  Germans  rejected  communism,  perhaps  they  would 
accept  monarchism. 

In  March,  1920,  the  reactionaries  of  the  Right  struck  their  first 
blow  against  the  republic  in  what  is  known  as  the  Kapp-Liittwitz 
Putsch.  General  Baron  von  Luttwitz,  commander-in-chief  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  obtained  control  of  several  brigades  of  the  German  Army  of 
the  Baltic  which  had  refused  to  disband  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  His  confederate  in  the  plot 
was  a  former  East  Prussian  official,  Dr.  Wolfgang  von  Kapp  of 
Berlin.  On  the  night  of  March  12  Luttwitz  with  about  8,000  troops 
occupied  Berlin.  Kapp  was  proclaimed  chancellor  and  Luttwitz 
was  appointed  head  of  the  national  defense. 

Although  President  Ebert’s  government,  which  had  at  the  time 
only  about  2,000  troops  in  the  capital,  fled  precipitately  to  Dresden 
and  then  on  to  Stuttgart,  the  Putsch  proved  a  miserable  failure. 
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Some  of  the  monarchist  leaders  refused  their  active  support,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  army  and  of  the  propertied  classes  failed  to  rally  to  it. 
At  the  same  time  it  encountered  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
working  classes,  to  whom  President  Ebert  issued  a  passionate  appeal : 

Strike!  Lay  aside  your  work  and  throttle  this  military  dictatorship. 
With  every  means,  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  republic.  Cease  all 
dissension.  There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  the  return  of  William  II. 
Paralyze  the  economic  life.  Let  no  hand  stir,  let  no  proletarian  help  the 
military  dictatorship.  Let  there  be  a  general  strike  along  the  whole  line. 
Proletariat,  unite! 

Necessities  like  water,  gas,  and  electricity  were  suddenly  shut  off; 
railway  and  tramway  services  ceased.  A  general  strike  throughout 
the  country  began  on  the  fourteenth.  The  revolutionary  government 
was  paralyzed  and  collapsed  within  a  week,  Kapp  fleeing  to  Sweden. 

The  first  Reichstag  elections  held  under  the  republic,  on  June 
6,  1920,  revealed  the  growing  strength  of  the  parties  theoretically 
opposed  to  permanent  acceptance  of  the  democratic  republic.  As  a 
result  of  the  elections  the  Reichstag  representation  of  the  Weimar 
Coalition  declined  from  326  to  225.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
Right,  the  Nationalists  increased  their  representation  from  42  to 
66,  and  the  People’s  party  theirs  from  21  to  62;  while  on  the  Left 
the  Independent  Socialists  rose  from  22  to  81,  and  the  Communists, 
participating  in  an  election  for  the  first  time,  secured  two  seats. 
Another  shift  to  the  Right  occurred  in  the  government  when,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  revolution,  a  ministry  was  organized  in 
which  no  Socialists  were  included.  The  new  government  was  a 
coalition  of  People’s  party,  Centrists,  and  Democrats,  with  the 
Centrist  leader,  Fehrenbach,  as  chancellor. 

During  the  next  three  years  events  in  connection  with  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  peace  treaty  provided  numerous  opportunities  for 
the  reactionary  monarchists  to  criticize  the  republican  regime  and 
to  seek  to  weaken  and  discredit  it.  The  losses  of  territory  by  plebi¬ 
scites,  the  Allied  demand  for  the  punishment  of  German  “war  crim¬ 
inals” — many  of  whom  were  looked  upon  as  national  heroes  in  the 
Fatherland,  the  reparation  and  disarmament  demands,  the  forced 
disbandment  of  the  Bavarian  Einwohnerwehr  (citizen  guard),  all 
presented  points  of  attack  for  the  monarchists.  A  “stab  in  the  back” 
legend  was  developed  to  the  effect  that  all  the  post-war  ills  arose 
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from  the  military  defeat  which  in  turn  had  been  caused  by  the 
pre-armistice  revolutionary  intrigues  of  the  present  republicans.  The 
past  glories  of  the  Hohenzollern  monarchy  were  constantly  placed 
over  against  the  present  ills  of  the  democratic  republic. 

A  campaign  of  agitation,  centering  in  Bavaria,  was  directed  against 
all  who  had  played  a  part  in  the  events  leading  to  the  signing  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  Following  the  forced  disbandment  of  the  Bavarian 
Einwohnerwehr,  there  began  a  series  of  political  murders  of  those 
who  were  suspected  of  giving  information  to  the  Allied  commis¬ 
sions  of  control.  This  movement  eventually  broadened  into  one 
of  greater  significance  and,  on  August  26,  1921,  claimed  as  its  victim 
Matthias  Erzberger,  Centrist  leader  and  former  finance  minister. 
He  it  was  who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  the  Reich¬ 
stag  resolution  of  July  19,  1917,  demanding  a  peace  without  annexa¬ 
tions,  who  had  led  the  commission  which  arranged  the  armistice 
terms,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  creating  the  Bauer  gov¬ 
ernment  which  had  accepted  the  treaty.  These  activities,  coupled 
with  the  confiscatory  nature  of  his  finance  legislation,  led  the  re¬ 
actionaries  to  make  him  the  scapegoat  for  all  the  evils  of  the  new 
regime.  In  the  emergency  an  ordinance  for  the  “protection  of  the 
Republic”  was  issued  suspending  the  constitutional  guarantees. 

Reactionary  agitation  increased  daily  but,  owing  to  the  emergency 
legislation  enacted,  violent  disturbances  were  avoided  during  the 
remainder  of  1921.  On  June  24,  1922,  however,  Walther  Rath- 
enau,  a  Democrat  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  existing 
government,  was  assassinated  by  extreme  Nationalists.  A  great  in¬ 
dustrialist  of  Jewish  birth,  he  had  won  an  international  reputation 
for  extraordinary  efficiency  as  head  of  the  War  Materials  Office. 
As  minister  of  reconstruction  and  later  as  foreign  minister  he  had 
shown  unusual  ability.  His  murder  was  due  to  his  moderate  policies 
and  to  the  popular  hatred  of  Jewish  finance.  Again  the  reactionary 
campaign,  in  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  republic  of  its  leaders,  had 
claimed  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  new  regime.  The  govern¬ 
ment  now  enacted  a  drastic  “Law  for  the  protection  of  the  Republic” 
to  be  in  force  for  five  years,  but  experienced  great  difficulty  in  hav¬ 
ing  it  accepted  in  Bavaria. 

The  monarchists  continued  their  agitation  and  intrigue.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1923,  when  Germany  was  in  chaos  as  a  result  of  French 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  German  passive  resistance,  various  plots 
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were  hatched  in  Bavaria  looking  toward  the  overthrow  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  government.  Their  lack  of  unity  was  their  undoing.  One  reac¬ 
tionary  group  under  the  leadership  of  Gustav  von  Kahr  plotted  the 
establishment  of  a  directory  which,  backed  by  the  Reichswehr, 
would  assume  control  of  the  Reich.  At  the  same  time  another  group 
led  by  Ludendorff  and  Adolf  Hitler,  the  latter  the  founder  of  a  sort 
of  German  fascist  party,  planned  to  march  on  Berlin,  where  Hitler 
would  be  proclaimed  President  under  the  military  dictatorship  of 
Ludendorff.  Hitler’s  plans  conflicted  with  those  of  Kahr,  with  the 
result  that  the  two  factions  consumed  their  ardor  in  quarreling  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  and  the  “beer  cellar  rebellion”  of  November  8 
collapsed  without  having  seriously  threatened  the  republic.  The 
chief  conspirators  were  arrested  and  tried,  but  friendly  courts  let 
them  off  with  lenient  treatment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  republic’s  struggles  against  domestic  foes  of 
the  Left  and  the  Right  a  blow  was  struck  at  its  territorial  integrity. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Hitler-Ludendorff  Putsch  in  Ba¬ 
varia  came  a  separatist  movement  in  the  Rhineland  which  aimed,  not 
to  overthrow  the  German  Republic,  but  to  bring  about  its  disinte¬ 
gration.  With  the  tacit  consent  of  “Frenchmen  in  high  places,” 
agitation  for  a  separate  republic  had  been  fomented  in  the  Rhineland 
ever  since  the  armistice;  but  until  1923  it  had  consisted  chiefly  of 
anti-Prussian,  pro-separatist  propaganda.  With  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  by  Franco-Belgian  troops,  the  movement  took  more  def¬ 
inite  form. 

Under  two  German  separatist  leaders  preparations  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Rhineland  republic.  The  first  blow 
was  struck  on  September  30,  1923,  when  the  separatists  seized 
Diisseldorf  in  the  Ruhr.  During  the  following  month  the  “Rhine¬ 
land  Republic”  was  proclaimed  at  Aachen  and  at  Coblenz.  Bonn, 
Wiesbaden,  Treves,  and  Mainz  were  immediately  occupied  by 
separatist  forces.  The  “Autonomous  Government  of  the  Palatinate” 
was  proclaimed  at  Speyer  on  November  n,  and  was  at  once  officially 
recognized  by  the  French  high  commissioner.  Approximately  19,000 
officials  who  refused  to  make  declarations  of  loyalty  to  the  Palatinate 
government  were  deported. 

But  the  unnatural  Rhineland  movement  failed.  Its  leaders  soon 
fell  to  quarreling  with  one  another;  the  great  majority  of  the  lawful 
officials  and  population  of  the  region  refused  to  support  it;  the 
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Belgian  and  British  governments  opposed  it.  The  movement  soon 
collapsed  in  the  Belgian  zone.  In  January,  1924,  the  President  of 
the  “Autonomous  Government  of  the  Palatinate”  was  assassinated 
and  one  of  the  separatist  burgomasters  was  shot.  In  February  the 
French  officials  withdrew  their  support  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
the  separatist  regime  in  the  Rhineland  had  ended. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  successful  re- 
toration  of  monarchy  in  Germany  or  a  dismemberment  of  the 
republic  were  great.  The  monarchists  had  their  “Swastika”  and 
“Steel  Helmets”  associations  which  occasionally  held  spectacular 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  monarchy,  but  the  republicans  had  like¬ 
wise  their  “Reichsbanner-Schwarz-Rot-Gold”  organization  with  its 
millions  of  militant  men  determined  to  preserve  the  republic.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  unionists,  who  represented  nearly  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  stanchly  supported  the  republic  and  constituted  a 
force  against  which,  as  Kapp  soon  discovered,  no  monarchist  govern¬ 
ment  could  long  endure. 

In  September,  1922,  the  schism  in  the  Social  Democratic  party, 
which  had  occurred  early  in  the  war,  was  healed  when  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Socialists  and  Majority  Socialists  came  together  once  more 
in  the  United  Social  Democratic  party.  The  closing  of  this  breach 
in  Socialist  ranks  brought  a  further  strengthening  of  the  republic, 
for  the  program  which  was  adopted  by  them  in  1922  demanded  the 
protection  of  the  republic  and  a  finish  fight  on  communism.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  for  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  both  the  Center  and 
Democratic  parties  constituted  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  defense  of 
the  republic.  Finally,  as  in  France  in  the  early  years  of  the  Third 
Republic,  the  monarchists  were  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  uniting 
upon  a  candidate.  With  the  Hohenzollerns  discredited  and  the 
Bavarian  monarchists  strong  for  a  Catholic  Wittelsbach,  the  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  almost  insuperable. 

The  Currency  Debacle 

While  German  statesmen  of  the  new  regime  were  engaged  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  to  prevent  the  destruction  or  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  republic,  they  were  forced  to  deal  with  the  reparation 
problem  which  has  already  been  discussed.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  the  perplexing  and  baffling  problem 
of  a  currency  rapidly  depreciating  toward  the  vanishing  point.  At 
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the  beginning  of  the  World  War  Germany  had  one  of  the  most 
solid  currencies  in  the  world,  but  the  unwillingness  of  the  imperial 
government  to  resort  to  heavier  direct  taxation  during  the  conflict 
led  to  the  gradual  inflation  of  the  currency  until  by  the  close  of  the 
war  it  had  been  increased  about  four  hundred  per  cent.  The  re¬ 
public  inherited,  therefore,  a  greatly  inflated  currency. 

But  unfortunately  the  inflation  was  not  stopped  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  hostilities.  Immediately  after  the  armistice  Germany  was 
faced  with  widespread  unemployment,  resulting  from  the  rapid  de¬ 
mobilization  of  her  armies,  the  disorganization  of  her  national  eco¬ 
nomic  life  by  the  sudden  ending  of  the  war,  and  the  continued 
Allied  blockade.  The  extensive  payment  of  unemployment  doles 
to  alleviate  the  resultant  hardships  placed  an  additional  drain  upon 
the  budget  which  was  already  facing  deficits.  But  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  burden  on  the  great  capitalists  and  war  profiteers  as 
Great  Britain  had  done,  the  German  government  resorted  to  fur¬ 
ther  inflation  of  the  currency.  Germany’s  acute  need  of  food  and 
raw  materials  at  the  close  of  the  war,  coupled  with  her  lack  of  credit 
or  a  favorable  trade  balance  with  which  to  pay  for  them,  also  led  the 
government  to  keep  the  printing  presses  going.  Then  the  necessity  for 
making  reparation  payments  entailed  buying  gold  or  foreign  ex¬ 
change  from  abroad  or  buying  goods  for  deliveries  to  the  Allies  from 
German  industrialists.  Without  adequate  revenue,  the  government 
again  printed  more  marks  in  order  to  make  the  required  purchases 
for  its  reparation  account. 

The  result  of  these  repeated  inflations  of  the  currency  during  the 
early  months  of  the  republic  was  the  continued  depreciation  of  the 
mark.  By  May,  1921,  when  Germany  was  forced  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  the  mark  had  declined  to 
over  sixty  to  the  dollar;  and  on  June  1,  1921,  the  Reichsbank  for 
the  first  time  began  to  pay  a  premium  for  gold  coin,  thus  officially 
recognizing  the  inflation.  This  depreciation  of  the  mark  operated 
still  further  to  keep  the  national  budget  unbalanced,  for  taxes,  as¬ 
sessed  with  the  mark  at  one  figure,  were  paid  later  with  a  mark 
depreciated  below  that  figure.  The  continued  deficits  which  re¬ 
sulted  led  to  still  more  inflation.  By  November,  1922,  the  mark  had 
sunk  to  about  7,000  to  the  dollar. 

The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  by  the  French  and  the  Belgians  and 
the  adoption  by  Germany  of  the  policy  of  passive  resistance,  with 
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the  accompanying  need  for  subsidizing  the  idle  workers,  started  the 
mark  upon  its  toboggan  slide.  By  the  close  of  January,  1923,  it 
stood  at  50,000  to  the  dollar.  By  July  it  stood  at  160,000,  and  during 
the  month  it  declined  to  1,100,000  to  the  dollar.  From  this  date 
began  the  so-called  repudiation  of  the  mark.  By  the  middle  of 
November  it  had  become  practically  worthless,  being  quoted  in 
Berlin  at  2,520,000,000,000  and  in  Cologne  at  about  4,000,000,000,000 
to  the  dollar.  Even  to  print  the  currency  needed  was  a  tremendous 
task. 

The  economic  and  social  results  of  this  practical  repudiation  of 
the  mark  were  terrific.  The  obvious  effect  of  the  devaluation  of 
the  mark  was  the  destruction  of  savings,  pensions,  and  insurance. 
Those  who  had  laid  by  or  inherited  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  in  comfort  according  to  the  standards  of  their  class,  suddenly 
discovered  their  capital  dwindling.  Of  what  value  were  100,000 
marks  invested  in  banks,  bonds,  or  fixed  annuities  when  the  mark 
declined  until  it  took  1,000,000,000  to  buy  a  dollar’s  worth  of  food? 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  declining  currency  was  the 
forced  transfer  of  wealth  from  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  class.  Mort¬ 
gages  were  lifted,  bonds  retired,  and  notes  paid  off  with  currency 
worth  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  its  face  value. 

A  decline  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
resulted  from  the  divergence  between  the  cost  of  living  and  wages 
or  salaries.  Although  attempts  were  made  to  revise  wages  and  salaries 
in  accordance  with  the  changing  scale,  they  were  futile,  for  they 
always  lagged  far  below  the  rising  cost  of  living.  In  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  debacle  it  became  impossible  to  adjust  wages  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  sinking  mark.  Naturally  all  incentive  to  thrift 
was  destroyed.  The  universal  aim  was  to  transform  currency  into 
goods.  A  “Flucht  aus  der  Mar\  in  die  Ware”  occurred,  which  led 
to  a  feverish  demand  for  commodities.  This,  in  turn,  temporarily 
produced  an  industrial  boom.  Merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  soon 
sought  to  protect  themselves  against  the  continued  depreciation  of 
the  mark  by  sliding  prices  until,  in  1923,  many  in  despair  finally 
closed  up  their  stores  and  refused  to  sell  their  goods  at  any  price. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  lasting  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
currency  inflation  was  the  destruction  or  disintegration  of  a  great 
part  of  the  previously  prosperous  middle  class.  Fundamentally,  in¬ 
flation  was  only  another  form  of  taxation,  but  most  unjust  in  that 
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it  hit  the  middle  class  disproportionately.  This  whole  large  and 
vital  class  was,  in  the  words  of  one  German,  “economically  guil¬ 
lotined.”  According  to  Count  Kessler,  no  Soviet  could  have  wiped  out 
the  middle  class  more  thoroughly  than  inflation  did  in  Germany. 
Just  as  there  was  “cannon  fodder”  in  the  tremendous  German  drives 
on  the  west  front  in  1918,  so  there  was  “mark  fodder”  in  Germany’s 
passive  resistance  drive  in  the  Ruhr  in  1923.  In  each  case  whole 
classes  were  deliberately  sacrificed.  A  great  part  of  the  middle  class 
was  now  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  working  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  few  great  indus¬ 
trialists  of  Germany  increased  enormously.  Availing  themselves  of 
artificially  cheap  labor,  extensive  Reichsbank  loans,  and  a  rapidly 
falling  currency,  they  piled  up  tremendous  paper  profits.  With  these 
they  purchased  substantial  assets  abroad,  enlarged  and  modernized 
their  plants  at  home,  or  paid  off  loans  and  bonded  indebtedness.  At 
the  same  time  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  destroyed  the  financial 
reserves  of  the  trade  unions,  thus  placing  the  industrialists  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  stronger  position  in  respect  to  labor.  It  likewise  had  the  effect, 
temporarily,  of  protecting  the  capitalists  from  the  weight  of  the 
income  taxes  which  the  government  sought  to  collect,  for  by  the 
time  payment  became  due,  the  tax  had  sunk  to  a  merely  nominal 
amount.  Thus  the  mighty  capitalists  and  industrialists  profited  enor¬ 
mously  by  the  inflation  and  showed  no  great  concern  to  check  it 
until  the  mark  had  become  worthless. 

When,  however,  farmers  and  merchants  began  to  refuse  to  sell 
food  for  worthless  currency,  when  “the  catastrophe  of  currency  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  catastrophe  of  the  food  and  other  supplies,  which  was 
worse  than  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  war,”  when  plunderings  and 
riots  began  to  be  of  daily  occurrence,  the  German  government,  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  social  dangers  which  the  collapse  of  the 
mark  had  provoked,  on  September  27,  1923,  declared  a  state  of 
siege.  Not  since  the  spring  of  1919  had  Bolshevism  been  so  near 
in  Germany.  In  desperation  the  government  decided  to  create  a 
new  bank  of  issue,  the  Rentenbank,  and  a  new  currency. 

On  October  15  the  decree  for  the  establishment  of  the  Renten¬ 
bank  was  issued,  the  bank  to  open  one  month  later.  On  November 
12,  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  general  manager  of  one  of  Germany’s 
largest  banks,  was  appointed  special  currency  commissioner  with  the 
task  of  stabilizing  the  mark  and  introducing  the  new  currency,  the 
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Rentenmark.  His  first  step  was  to  stop  the  printing  presses  in  order 
to  prevent  further  inflation  of  the  currency.  Simultaneously  he  issued 
the  new  Rentenmark,  a  currency  supposedly  based  upon  a  blanket 
mortgage  on  all  productive  lands  and  industries  of  Germany  to 
the  amount  of  3,200,000,000  gold  marks.  The  new  currency  was 
stabilized  at  the  old  rate  of  4.2  to  the  dollar  and  circulated  along 
with  the  old  mark  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  one  trillion. 

Meanwhile  the  government,  through  Finance  Minister  Dr.  Lu¬ 
ther,  was  taking  energetic  steps  to  balance  the  national  budget. 
Even  before  the  new  currency  was  put  into  circulation,  Luther 
had  introduced  the  calculation  of  all  tax  payments  on  a  gold  basis. 
This  step,  together  with  improved  methods  of  collection,  increased 
the  government’s  revenues.  At  the  same  time,  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  government  employees,  by  cutting  salaries,  and  by  ceasing 
the  payment  of  reparation,  the  government’s  expenditures  were 
lessened.  The  result  of  these  heroic  measures  was  at  last  a  balanced 
budget  and  the  end  of  the  need  for  inflation. 

Of  course  such  drastic  changes  could  not  be  initiated  without  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  With  the 
return  of  a  stable  currency  the  incentive  to  save  once  more  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  demand  for  goods  consequently  fell  off.  Prices  de¬ 
clined.  Widespread  unemployment  ensued.  Inevitably  many  new 
firms,  which  had  appeared  during  the  inflation  boom,  were  swept 
into  bankruptcy  by  the  restriction  of  credits  and  the  stabilization  of 
the  currency.  But  out  of  the  travail  of  the  period  came  once  more 
the  long-desired  stability  of  currency,  prices,  and  wages.  Eventually, 
in  October,  1924,  the  Dawes  Plan  loan  of  800,000,000  gold  marks, 
added  to  the  working  capital  of  the  country  and  provided  the 
economic  backing  which  the  situation  required.  With  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Reichsbank,  a  new  currency  known  as  the  Reichs¬ 
mark  took  the  place  of  the  Rentenmark  with  the  same  value.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  that  the  old  depreciated  marks  might,  until  July  5, 
1925,  be  converted  into  the  new  Reichsmark  at  the  ratio  of  one 
trillion  to  one. 

Politics,  1924-28 

Before  the  foreign  loan  could  be  obtained,  however,  the  Dawes 
Plan  had  to  be  adopted  and  the  necessary  legislation  enacted  by  the 
German  government.  In  the  Reichstag  election  of  May  4,  1924, 
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the  two  outstanding  issues  were  the  maintenance  of  the  republic 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Dawes  Report,  which  was  favored  by  the 
then  existing  Marx  government.  During  the  campaign  the  republic 
was  vigorously  attacked  by  both  the  reactionary  monarchists  and  the 
radical  Communists.  The  government  parties  lost  heavily  to  both 
the  Right  and  Left  groups,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
universal  tendency  to  vote  against  the  government  in  times  of 
economic  stress.  Nevertheless,  the  government  still  held  a  bare  work¬ 
ing  majority. 

As  some  of  the  legislation  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  required  a  two-thirds  majority,  it  was  only  after  a 
struggle  that  the  necessary  votes  were  obtained.  The  Nationalist 
party,  opposed  in  principle  to  the  plan,  allowed  its  members  to 
vote  independently,  thus  making  possible  the  adoption  of  the  es¬ 
sential  laws.  This  concession  was  purchased  by  promises  that  a  state¬ 
ment  would  be  made  by  the  government  repudiating  Germany’s 
“war  guilt”  and  that  Nationalists  would  be  admitted  to  the  cabinet. 
As  no  arrangement  could  be  made  for  fulfilling  the  latter  promise, 
the  Reichstag  was  again  dissolved  and  new  elections  were  held 
on  December  7.  On  this  occasion  the  middle  parties,  aided  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  gained  votes.  The  Nationalists,  how¬ 
ever,  once  more  increased  their  representation,  this  time  to  103, 
being  second  only  to  the  Social  Democrats.  There  ensued  a  long 
political  crisis  which  was  not  ended  until  January  15,  1925,  when 
Dr.  Luther  formed  a  cabinet  composed  of  members  of  the  Center, 
People’s,  and  Nationalist  parties.  Once  more  the  government  moved 
to  the  Right,  for  this  was  the  first  cabinet  which  had  ever  admitted 
Nationalists. 

On  February  28,  1925,  President  Ebert  died.  As  chancellor  or 
President  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  ever  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  on  November  9,  1918.  Although  origi¬ 
nally  favoring  a  democratic  parliamentary  monarchy  like  Great 
Britain’s,  he  had  accepted  the  republic  after  its  proclamation  by  the 
proletariat  and  had  used  the  influence  of  his  unselfish  patriotism  to 
strengthen  and  stabilize  it.  An  artisan  and  the  son  of  an  artisan, 
lacking  the  academic  training  so  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  a 
plain  man  of  the  people,  his  presence  at  the  head  of  the  State  had 
gone  far  toward  winning  the  radical  proletariat  from  Bolshevism 
to  the  support  of  the  republic.  President  Ebert’s  term  of  office  had 
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been  provisional.  The  unsettled  conditions  during  the  early  months 
of  the  republic  had  convinced  the  members  of  the  Weimar  Assembly 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  hold  a  popular  election  at  that  time.  They 
had  therefore  elected  Ebert  President  without  referring  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  people.  In  1922  his  provisional  term  had  been  extended 
until  June  30,  1925.  His  death  now  precipitated  the  first  popular 
presidential  election,  for  the  German  constitution,  like  the  French, 
made  no  provision  for  a  vice  president. 

German  electoral  procedure  called  for  one  or  two  elections,  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  determine  the  popular  choice.  In  the  first  ballot¬ 
ing  a  candidate  to  be  successful  had  to  receive  a  clear  majority  of  all 
votes  cast.  If  no  candidate  received  such  a  majority,  a  second  elec¬ 
tion  had  to  be  held  in  which  the  candidate  receiving  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  votes,  whether  a  majority  or  not,  was  elected.  The  first  elec¬ 
tion,  however,  was  not  a  preliminary  elimination  contest,  for  in  the 
second  poll  voters  were  not  restricted  to  the  two  or  three  candidates 
who  received  the  highest  vote  in  the  preceding  election.  The  parties 
might  even  nominate  new  candidates  altogether. 

Seven  candidates  were  presented  in  the  election  of  March  29,  and 
none  received  the  requisite  majority.3  A  second  vote  therefore  be¬ 
came  necessary  and  party  coalitions  were  the  result.  The  Centrists, 
Democrats,  and  Social  Democrats,  who  together  had  polled  over 
13,000,000  votes  in  the  first  election,  finally  agreed  to  support  ex- 
Chancellor  Wilhelm  Marx,  leader  of  the  Centrists.  The  Communists 
refused  to  join  this  coalition  and  persisted  in  running  their  own 
candidate.  The  combined  vote  of  the  parties  of  the  Right  in  the 
first  election  had  been  less  than  12,000,000,  so  that  they  were  now 
confronted  with  a  serious  problem.  They  solved  it  unexpectedly  by 
dropping  all  their  earlier  nominees  and  naming  as  their  common 
candidate  the  aged  Field  Marshal  Paul  von  Hindenburg,  the  idol¬ 
ized  hero  of  the  German  people. 

In  the  first  poll  some  12,000,000  qualified  voters  had  failed  to 
participate.  In  the  final  election  on  April  26,  between  three  and 


3  The  popular  vote  in  the  March  election  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Jarres  (Nationalist  and  People’s  party)  ....  10,416,658 

Braun  (Social  Democrat)  .  7,802,497 

Marx  (Center)  .  3>887,734 

Thalmann  (Communist)  .  1,871,8x5 

Hellpach  (Democrat)  .  1,568,398 

Held  (Bavarian  People’s  party)  .  1,007,450 

Ludendorff  (extreme  Nationalist)  .  285,793 
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four  million  of  these  lethargic  citizens  were  galvanized  into  action 
by  the  dynamic  magic  of  Hindenburg’s  name,  and  nearly  three 
million  of  them  cast  their  ballots  for  the  war  hero — enough  to  turn 
the  scale  in  his  favor.  Throughout  the  campaign,  however,  the 
Right  group  was  for  the  most  part  on  the  defensive.  Nothing  more 
clearly  revealed  the  firm  hold  which  the  republic  then  had  on  the 
masses  of  Germany  than  the  passionate  attempts  of  the  speakers  of 
the  Right  bloc  to  convince  the  German  people  that  the  election  of 
Hindenburg  would  not  be  a  blow  at  the  republic,  a  step  toward 
militarism.  Even  as  it  was,  the  combined  vote  of  the  Left  bloc  and 
the  Communists  more  than  outnumbered  that  which  Hindenburg 
received.  Once  again  a  majority  of  the  electorate  registered  itself 
against  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  irony  of  the  situation 
was  that  the  most  extreme  party  of  the  Left  had  made  possible  the 
election  of  the  candidate  of  the  Right.4  By  many  it  was  feared  that 
the  election  of  Field  Marshal  Hindenburg  to  the  presidency  by 
“militarists”  and  “monarchists”  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  republic.  But  the  new  President  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
republic  without  qualification,  and  apparently  sought  sincerely  to 
fulfill  it. 

The  fourth  general  elections  for  the  Reichstag,  on  May  20,  1928, 
again  revealed  the  strength  of  the  republicans,  and  brought  a  swing 
back  from  the  Right.  The  Nationalists  lost  heavily,  while  the  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Communists  both  increased,  the  latter  outnum¬ 
bering  the  People’s  party  and  becoming  the  fourth  largest  group  in 
the  Reichstag.  A  Socialist,  Hermann  Muller,  became  chancellor  and 
eventually  after  extended  negotiations  a  “Grand  Coalition,”  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  People’s  party,  Bavarian  People’s  party,  Centrists,  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  Social  Democrats,  was  organized  under  his  leadership. 

The  number  of  ministries  which  the  German  Republic  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
few  which  served  during  the  period  of  the  empire.  Germany,  like 
France,  had  a  multi-party  system.  The  multiplicity  of  parties  was 
a  direct  advantage  to  the  chancellor  under  the  old  imperial  regime, 
since  he  was  responsible  only  to  the  Kaiser  and  could  play  off  one 
party  against  another.  But  now  that  the  chancellor  had  to  have  a 

4  The  returns  in  the  second  election  were: 

Hindenburg  .  14,655,641 

Marx  .  13,751,605 

Thalmann  .  1,931,151 
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majority  of  the  Reichstag  behind  him,  the  multi-party  system  resulted 
in  frequent  changes  of  the  ministry,  of  which  there  were  nineteen 
during  the  first  eleven  years  of  the  republic. 

In  the  shifting  of  the  ministries  the  Center  party  well  exemplified 
its  name.  Its  strong  sense  of  moderation  and  responsibility  made 
it  the  nucleus  of  practically  all  of  the  coalition  governments  of  the 
post-war  period.  Its  chief  task  was  to  determine  whether  it  would 
ally  itself  with  the  Left  or  the  Right.  The  trend,  however,  during 
the  first  nine  years  was  steadily  toward  the  Right.  Although  the 
first  four  ministries,  beginning  in  November,  1918,  were  headed 
by  Socialist  chancellors,  during  the  eight  years  from  June,  1920, 
there  was  not  a  single  Socialist  chancellor,  and  only  twice  during 
that  period  were  the  Socialists  even  included  in  the  ministry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  People’s  party  four  times  had  the  chancellorship  and 
the  Nationalists  were  twice  included  in  the  government.  In  other 
words,  the 'drift  in  German  politics  during  these  years  was  distinctly 
toward  bourgeois  control. 


Stresemann’s  Policy  of  Conciliation 

Meanwhile,  German  statesmen  had  been  compelled  not  only  to 
establish,  administer,  and  defend  the  republic  but  to  formulate  as 
well  a  national  foreign  policy.  The  latter  was  inevitably  based  upon 
certain  definite  features  of  Germany’s  post-war  situation.  To  begin 
with,  an  important  part  of  her  national  territory  was  occupied  by 
alien  troops,  and  under  certain  circumstances  might  continue  to  be 
so  indefinitely.  Her  military  and  naval  forces  had  been  drastically 
curtailed  and  were  under  the  supervision  of  Inter-Allied  commis¬ 
sions  of  control.  The  Rhineland  had  been  demilitarized.  Her  overseas 
colonies  had  been  taken  from  her  and  in  Europe  her  territory  had 
been  dismembered  and  reduced  by  cessions  to  other  countries.  She 
had  been  denied  the  right  to  have  her  Austrian  kinsmen  unite  with 
her  even  when  they  so  desired.  Furthermore,  she  was  weighted  down 
with  the  burden  of  an  indefinitely  large  reparation  obligation  and 
with  the  odium  of  “war  guilt.”  She  found  herself  isolated,  almost 
an  outcast  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Her  former  Habsburg 
ally  had  been  utterly  destroyed;  her  lesser  allies  had  been  defeated 
and  rendered  insignificant  in  European  affairs.  The  great  powers 
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were  all  her  former  enemies,  and  apparently  still  suspicious  of  her. 
She  had  been  refused  an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

These  fundamental  facts  practically  dictated  Germany’s  foreign 
policy,  the  fundamental  aim  of  which  was  to  throw  off  the  various 
limitations  on  her  sovereignty  in  order  that  she  might  regain  her 
pre-war  position  of  power  and  influence  in  world  affairs.  More 
specifically,  she  sought  (1)  to  reduce  and  ultimately  to  escape  from 
the  reparation  indemnity  which  she  was  obligated  to  pay,  (2)  to 
liberate  her  territory  from  foreign  occupation,  (3)  to  secure  the 
removal  of  the  Inter-Allied  commissions  of  control,  (4)  to  regain 
her  freedom  in  military  and  naval  matters,  (5)  to  restore  her  right 
to  fortify  and  protect  the  Rhineland,  and  (6)  to  emerge  from  isola¬ 
tion  and  once  more  hold  a  place  as  an  equal  among  the  great  powers. 
Ultimately,  she  sought  to  redeem  the  Saar,  to  secure  a  union  with 
Austria,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Germany  and  East  Prussia,  and 
to  regain  at  least  some  of  her  colonies. 

In  respect  to  foreign  policy  her  statesmen  were  divided  into  two 
groups — those  who  looked  to  the  East,  and  those  who  turned  toward 
the  West.  The  former  cordially  hated  the  victorious  Allies,  spurned 
any  move  toward  reconciliation  with  them,  repudiated  the  peace 
treaty  which  they  had  dictated,  declined  to  adopt  a  policy  of  ful¬ 
fillment,  and  hoped  eventually,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Russia, 
to  be  able  to  defy  them  and  overthrow  the  treaty.  The  economic 
recovery  of  Germany  they  would  hasten  by  reestablishing  the  trade 
relations  with  Russia  which  had  been  so  valuable  before  the  war  and 
by  extending  German  economic  control  over  the  boundless  resources 
of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

The  most  spectacular  step  taken  in  this  policy  of  Eastern  orienta¬ 
tion  was  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  Russia  in  April, 
1922.  Both  powers  were  at  that  time  outside  the  concert  of  Europe, 
and  by  many  in  Allied  countries  the  treaty  was  considered  to  be 
“a  menacing  gesture,”  forecasting  a  possible  “alliance  of  all  the 
vanquished.”  Germany  accorded  de  jure  recognition  to  the  Soviet 
government,  and  each  renounced  all  war  claims  and  pre-war  indebt¬ 
edness,  though  Russia  agreed  that,  if  she  indemnified  other  creditor 
States,  Germany  was  to  receive  similar  treatment.  Probably  the 
most  important  articles  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  Germany  was  con- 
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cerned,  were  those  providing  for  the  resumption  of  consular  and 
diplomatic  relations,  the  application  of  the  most-favored-nation 
principle,  and  the  extension  of  mutual  facilities  of  trade.  The  results 
of  the  attitude  of  defiance  were  unfortunate,  however.  Not  only 
were  none  of  the  immediate  ends  of  her  foreign  policy  attained  but 
in  1923  Germany  found  herself  further  limited  and  weakened  by 
the  Franco-Belgian  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

Those  in  Germany  who  favored  a  policy  of  Western  orienta¬ 
tion  believed  that  the  republic’s  salvation  was  to  be  found  only  with 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  Allies.  They  demanded  a  “policy  of 
fulfillment  and  reconciliation.”  The  one  who  more  than  all  others 
developed  a  constructive  foreign  policy  for  Germany  based  on  the 
idea  of  Western  orientation  was  Gustav  Stresemann,  who  assumed 
the  office  of  foreign  minister  in  the  critical  days  of  August,  1923, 
and  held  it  through  ten  shifting  ministries  down  to  his  regrettable 
death  on  October  3,  1929.  A  member  of  the  bourgeoisie,  associated 
with  big  business,  he  belonged  before  the  war  to  the  old  National 
Liberal  party.  During  the  revolutionary  days  he  formed  the  German 
People’s  party  and  became  its  leader.  Content  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic  to  assume  a  more  or  less  negative  policy  of  oppor¬ 
tunism,  his  assumption  of  a  share  of  the  governmental  burden  of 
responsibility  in  1923  led  him  to  become  increasingly  constructive 
in  his  policies.  Under  his  guidance  the  republic  chose  the  path  lead¬ 
ing  toward  fulfillment  and  reconciliation. 

Real  gains  came  to  Germany  from  Stresemann’s  policy.  The 
Dawes  Committee’s  investigation  brought  the  settling  of  the  method 
and  amounts  of  reparation  payments  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
impartial  experts,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Dawes  Plan  brought 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  West  which  made  the  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Germany  possible.  It  led  within  a  year  to  the  military 
evacuation  of  the  Ruhr  area  and  the  cities  of  Ruhrort,  Duisburg, 
and  Diisseldorf.  The  spirit  of  conciliation  which  prevailed  assisted 
in  the  drafting  of  new  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  potash 
agreement  between  German  and  French  producers,  and  a  steel  syn¬ 
dicate  among  German,  French,  Belgian,  and  Luxemburg  industries. 

In  1925  during  the  Locarno  negotiations  initiated  by  Stresemann 
Germany  for  perhaps  the  first  time  since  the  war  was  treated  as  an 
equal  and  not  as  a  culprit  by  the  other  great  powers.  At  Locarno  it 
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was  agreed  that  Germany  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations  and 
receive  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council.  Owing  to  international 
politics,  however,  the  League  in  special  session  in  March,  1926,  proved 
unable  to  grant  Germany  a  permanent  seat,5  and  was  obliged  to  post¬ 
pone  action  until  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  September. 
With  the  reassembling  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  fall,  Ger¬ 
many  was  granted  membership  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  She  was  at  once  given  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  along 
with  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan.  On  September  10 
the  German  delegation,  headed  by  Stresemann,  took  its  seat  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  League.  Early  in  the  following  year  Germany 
secured  the  abolition  of  the  Inter-Allied  commissions  of  control, 
having  their  duties  transferred  to  the  League,  of  which  she  herself 
was  now  an  influential  member. 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  in  1928  Germany 
secured  the  initiation  of  negotiations  between  herself  and  the  Allies 
looking  toward  a  final  settlement  of  the  reparation  problem  and 
the  early  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland.  The  adoption  of  the  Young 
Plan  which  eventually  resulted  brought  still  further  gains  for  Ger¬ 
many.  The  definite  total  which  was  fixed  for  German  reparation 
liabilities  was  placed  far  below  that  originally  fixed  by  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  in  1921;  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  Allied  forces 
of  occupation  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Rhineland  by  June  30, 
1930.  The  healing  process  whifh  had  been  initiated  at  Locarno  was 
thus  carried  one  step  further,  and  Stresemann,  before  his  death, 
might  well  have  looked  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the  results  of  his 
policy  of  fulfillment  and  reconciliation.  But  the  influence  of  Strese- 
mann’s  policy  did  not  end  with  his  death.  It  continued  for  a  number 
of  years  to  affect  the  Allied  attitude  toward  Germany  and  doubt¬ 
less  played  a  part  in  the  practical  cancellation  of  reparation  payments 
at  Lausanne  in  1932. 

5  Russia  had  been  concerned  ever  since  the  initiation  of  the  Locarno  negotiations  lest 
Germany  should  be  drawn  wholly  within  the  political  orbit  of  the  Western  powers  and 
Russia  in  consequence  be  isolated  in  Europe.  The  inevitable  feeling  of  disappointment 
which  ensued  in  Germany  was  accordingly  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  as  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  new  treaty  with  that  country.  On  April  24,  1926, 
the  two  powers  signed  a  five-year  treaty  of  neutrality,  providing  that  should  either  be 
attacked  by  a  third  party  or  parties,  the  other  would  maintain  neutrality.  Each  agreed 
further  not  to  adhere  to  any  coalition  formed  “for  the  purpose  of  imposing  an  economic 
boycott”  against  the  other.  The  two  governments  declared  that  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
remained  the  basis  of  relations  between  them. 
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Economic  Recovery  and  Decline 

Not  unrelated  to  Stresemann’s  successful  foreign  policy  was  the 
rapid  economic  recovery  which  the  republic  experienced  during  the 
five  years  after  1924.  Pre-war  Germany  had  been  the  third  most 
powerful  wealth-producing  organism  in  the  world,  possessing  an 
abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  a  closely  unified  and  efficient  railway 
system,  a  profitable  merchant  marine,  extensive  colonies,  and  large 
foreign  investments.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  deprived  Germany  in  Europe  of  about  13  per  cent  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory,  12  per  cent  of  her  population,  65  per  cent  of  her  iron-ore  re¬ 
serves,  45  per  cent  of  her  former  coal  wealth,  72  per  cent  of  her 
zinc  ore,  57  per  cent  of  her  lead  ore,  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  her 
principal  agricultural  products,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  her  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.6  Her  railroads,  the  sinews  of  her  commer¬ 
cial  system,  already  greatly  weakened  by  the  drain  and  wear  and  tear 
of  the  war,  were  further  demoralized  by  the  Allied  armistice  de¬ 
mands  for  locomotives  and  rolling  stock.  Her  magnificent  pre-war 
merchant  marine  was  reduced  to  barely  400,000  tons,  and  her  over¬ 
seas  possessions  were  lost  entirely.  Her  merchants  had  been  cut  off 
from  their  connections  abroad  so  that  her  pre-war  bases  for  foreign 
trade  were  lacking. 

Confronted  by  these  obstacles,  Germany  set  resolutely  to  work 
to  rebuild  or  adapt  her  economic  machine  to  the  new  situation.  In 
this  she  was  aided  by  several  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  she 
had  not  been  devastated  by  the  war  and  consequently  had  no  great 
reconstruction  problem  such  as  burdened  France.  Germany’s  fac¬ 
tories,  within  her  post-war  frontiers  at  least,  were  intact.  In  the 
second  place,  the  treaty  prohibition  upon  military  and  naval  expan¬ 
sion  not  only  released  for  productive  purposes  funds  which  before 
the  war  would  have  gone  into  the  unproductive  pursuits  of  war 
preparation,  but  released  for  productive  labor  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  who  in  pre-war  days  would  have  spent 
their  time  in  unproductive  military  training.  The  number  of  pro¬ 
ductive  workers  was  further  swelled  by  additions  from  the  middle 
class  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  depreciation  of  the  currency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  currency  debacle,  which  in  no  sense 
diminished  the  real  wealth  of  the  country,  contributed  to  the  in- 

6  See  p.  175. 
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dustrial  recovery  of  Germany  in  several  ways.  By  the  sale  abroad 
of  Germany  currency,  drafts  in  marks,  bank  notes,  and  other  securi¬ 
ties  which  became  worthless  as  a  result  of  the  inflation,  real  wealth 
estimated  as  high  as  $2,000,000,000  came  into  German  hands.  In¬ 
flation  enabled  Germany  to  compete  for  a  time  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  goods  produced  at  home  by  labor  unusually  cheap, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  enabled  her  industrialists  to  expand  and 
modernize  their  plants  with  loans  which  were  repaid  with  an  almost 
worthless  currency.  By  1924,  as  the  Dawes  experts  pointed  out, 
Germany’s  industries  and  transportation  system  were  in  admirable 
physical  condition.  All  that  she  needed  was  international  credit, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  abundant 
credit  became  available. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Germany’s  economic  recovery 
was  rapid  in  the  years  that  followed.  She  had  lost  a  considerable 
proportion  of  her  coal  resources;  to  compensate  for  this,  she  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  more  extensive  use  of  electricity.  She  possessed  water 
power  whose  total  potential  output  it  is  calculated  would  produce 
in  power  annually  the  equivalent  of  32,000,000  tons  of  black  coal; 
this  she  began  to  develop.  She  had  vast  beds  of  lignite  or  “brown 
coal”;  these  she  began  to  transform  into  electricity,  constructing  in 
their  vicinity  great  generating  plants.  In  her  steel  industry  new 
methods  of  furnace  construction  and  better  utilization  of  coal  brought 
lower  costs.  She  soon  reached  the  place  where  she  again  had  a  surplus 
of  coal  for  export  and  by  1927  her  production  of  steel  ingots  was 
back  nearly  to  the  pre-war  figure.  Her  commercial  bank  deposits 
increased  from  $342,000,000  in  1923  to  $1,657,000,000  in  1926,  and 
by  October,  1929,  her  savings-bank  deposits — which  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  wiped  out  by  the  currency  inflation — had  reached  a  total  of 
$2,125,000,000.  The  rolling  stock  in  her  railroads  became  superior 
in  quality  and  condition  to  that  of  pre-war  days.  The  gross  ton¬ 
nage  of  her  merchant  vessels  rose  from  400,000  to  3,738,067  by  1928, 
and  possessed  the  great  advantage  of  being  nearly  all  new.  In  the 
total  tonnage  of  shipping  launched  in  1928  Germany  ranked  next 
to  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  following  year  she  wrested  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  steamship  record  from  the  British  with  her  new  liner,  the 
Bremen.  A  few  weeks  later  (August  29,  1929)  the  German  airship 
Graf  Zeppelin  thrilled  the  world  by  completing  the  first  circum- 
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navigation  of  the  globe  by  air  in  a  little  less  than  twelve  days  of 
actual  flying. 

German  industrialists  felt  confident  of  their  ability  to  achieve 
success.  They  planned  to  resume  their  pre-war  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  and  hoped  to  regain  the  place  in  the  world’s 
markets  which  they  had  held  in  1914.  To  hasten  the  republic’s  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  they  introduced  into  German  industrial  life  the 
“rationalization  movement,”  to  which  they  ascribed  the  rapid  rise  of 
American  industry.  Mass  production  and  industrial  efficiency  be¬ 
came  their  watchwords.  Standardization  of  products  and  materials, 
scientific  planning  and  management,  elimination  of  duplication  and 
useless  competition  by  the  formation  of  trusts  and  combines — these 
became  their  goals.  Undoubtedly,  greater  efficiency  was  achieved. 
The  average  output  per  man  was  considerably  increased  in  various 
types  of  industry  and  even  in  agriculture.  Furthermore,  greater  pro¬ 
tection  was  given  to  home  industry  by  modifying  the  German  cus¬ 
toms  tariff  act  after  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  commercial  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  German  interests  abroad  were  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  powers.  By  1929  the  total  volume  of  industrial  output  in 
Germany  exceeded  that  of  1913. 

In  1929,  however,  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  the  republic’s  rapid 
economic  recovery  could  not  continue.  That  recovery  had  been  facili¬ 
tated  in  part  by  extensive  loans  which  had  been  obtained  from  for¬ 
eign  bankers.  In  1929  the  sources  of  these  loans  began  to  dry  up. 
Continued  economic  recovery  required  a  further  extension  of  Ger¬ 
man  markets  abroad.  But  the  high  tariff  walls  raised  by  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  successful  competition  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  and  the  inability  to  regain  to  any  great  extent  the  pre¬ 
war  markets  in  Russia,  operated  to  prevent  that  necessary  extension. 
Moreover,  the  loss  of  wages  by  those  who  were  rendered  superfluous 
in  industry  by  the  introduction  of  “rationalization,”  and  the  decrease 
in  prices  of  agricultural  products  resulting  from  world  over-produc¬ 
tion,  both  brought  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  home  market.  In  1929  German  industrial  activity  began  to  de¬ 
cline  and  unemployment  began  to  rise. 

The  resultant  situation  raised  serious  problems  for  the  German 
government.  From  1924  to  1929  the  republic’s  reparation  payments 
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had  been  made  possible  largely  through  foreign  loans,  but  with  the 
growing  reluctance  of  foreigners  to  advance  further  loans  came  the 
need  for  Germany  to  meet  her  Young  Plan  payments  in  some  other 
way.  Furthermore,  the  tendency  to  appropriate  large  sums  for  non¬ 
productive  welfare  projects  and  the  policy  of  levying  taxes  which 
were  lower  per  capita  than  those  in  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
both  operated  to  cause  slowly  increasing  annual  deficits  in  the  years 
after  1925.  Finally,  the  rapid  rise  in  unemployment  after  1929  placed 
upon  the  national  budget  an  increasing  burden  for  unemployment 
insurance  and  doles.  The  fiscal  situation  of  the  republic,  therefore, 
was  becoming  extremely  precarious  by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1930.  Demands  for  sweeping  economic  and  financial  reforms,  for 
the  curtailment  of  expenditures  for  public  works,  for  the  reduction 
of  the  tremendous  amounts  spent  on  social  insurance  began  to  be 
voiced. 

Efforts  to  deal  with  the  national  fiscal  problems  inevitably  reacted 
upon  the  political  situation.  Social  Democratic  dissatisfaction  with 
financial  reforms  which  were  pushed  through  the  Reichstag  brought 
the  downfall  of  the  Muller  government  in  March,  1930.  In  the 
new  government,  headed  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Briining,  leader  of  the 
Centrists,  the  Social  Democrats  refused  to  participate.  It  consisted, 
therefore,  of  only  the  middle  parties,  and  marked  a  renewed  swing 
back  toward  the  Right.  The  chief  task  of  Bruning’s  government  was 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  budget  which  would  wipe  out  the  steadily 
increasing  national  deficit,  but  conflicts  between  party,  class,  and 
local  interests  in  the  Reichstag  constituted  a  serious  handicap.  Finally, 
in  July,  after  the  Reichstag  had  rejected  the  government’s  budget, 
President  Hindenburg  dissolved  that  body  and  called  for  new  elec¬ 
tions  to  be  held  in  September.  In  the  meantime,  availing  himself  of 
the  “emergency  clause”  (Article  48)  of  the  constitution,  the  President 
inaugurated  a  financial  program  which  differed  little  from  the  one 
which  the  Reichstag  had  rejected. 

Hitler  and  the  National  Socialists 

The  political  group  which  benefited  most  from  the  economic  de¬ 
pression  and  the  growing  spirit  of  unrest  in  Germany  was  the 
National  Socialist  party,7  whose  chief  was  Adolf  Hitler.  This  ex¬ 
tremely  nationalistic  German  leader  was  born  (1889)  not  in  Ger- 

V  The  members  of  the  party  were  often  called  Hitlerites,  Nazis,  or  Fascists. 
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many  but  in  Austria,  and  was  the  son  of  a  humble  customs  inspector 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  His  formal  education  was  somewhat  limited, 
for  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  because  of 
financial  difficulties.  While  yet  a  mere  youth  he  went  to  Vienna  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  architecture,  but  finding  himself  unable  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Painting  Academy,  he  had  had 
to  be  content  with  a  position  as  draftsman  and  decorator.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  capital  Hitler  had  abhorred  as  a  “racial  Babylon,”  and  it  was 
during  his  years  in  Vienna,  apparently,  that  he  developed  his  bitter 
anti-Marxist  and  anti-Semitic  hatreds. 

Shortly  before  the  World  War  began  Hitler  moved  to  Munich 
where  he  worked  as  a  house  painter.  During  the  war  he  fought  in 
the  Bavarian  army  as  a  private  and  later  as  a  sergeant,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  well  that  he  was  awarded  the  Iron  Cross.  Soon  after  the 
war  he  helped  to  organize  in  Munich  the  National  Socialist  German 
Workers’  party,  and  in  February,  1920,  a  program  of  “Twenty- 
Five  Points,”  formulated  by  Gottfried  Feder,  was  adopted  by  the 
party.8  This  early  program,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  early  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Italian  Fascists,  was  modified  by  later  pronouncements  of 
Hitler  and  was  ultimately  much  expanded  in  a  volume  of  memoirs 
entitled  Mein  Kampf  (My  Struggle).  In  1921,  Hitler  began  to 
harangue  the  crowds  in  the  Munich  beer  gardens,  especially  denounc¬ 
ing  the  Jews,  the  capitalists,  the  French,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
the  German  Republic.  In  1923,  as  already  pointed  out,  he  cooperated 
with  Ludendorff  and  others  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  German  government,  and  was  consequently  sentenced  to  five 
years’  imprisonment.  After  a  prison-term  of  only  a  few  months,  he 
was  released  but  was  forbidden  for  a  time  to  make  public  speeches. 

Hitler  then  devoted  himself  primarily  to  the  task  of  organizing 
his  followers,  and  in  this  work  he  closely  followed  the  plans  of 
Mussolini  whom  he  greatly  admired.  The  swastika  or  hooked  cross 
(  Sfi  )  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  National  Socialist  party, 
which  was  further  provided  with  an  elaborate  ritual  and  a  military 
organization.  Party  members  were  required  to  pay  small  monthly 
dues  and  were  permitted  in  turn  to  wear  the  party  uniform — a 
brown  shirt  with  a  black  swastika  on  an  armband.  Like  Mussolini’s 
squadristi,  Hitler  had  his  “storm  troops”  ( Sturm-Abteilungen ), 
whose  duties  in  the  beginning  were  to  protect  Nazi  meetings  and 

8  The  text  of  this  document  may  be  found  in  Current  History,  XXXVI,  pp.  170-72. 
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to  interfere  with  Communist  gatherings.  In  addition,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  its  smaller  group  of  “defense  squads”  ( Schutzstaffeln ), 
which  constituted  a  sort  of  party  police  for  protecting  Nazi  leaders 
and  for  executing  unusually  difficult  tasks.  To  distinguish  the  defense 
squads  from  other  members  of  the  organization  they  were  uniformed 
in  black  shirts  decorated  with  white  skulls.  In  order  to  reach  the 
whole  German  people  with  the  Nazi  program  the  country  was  or¬ 
ganized  into  twenty-six  districts,  each  in  turn  subdivided  into  “cells” 
to  which  a  number  of  trained  Nazi  speakers  were  assigned. 

So  far  as  organization  was  concerned,  therefore,  the  National 
Socialists  were  in  a  position  to  make  great  gains  in  the  election  of 
1930.  Their  program,  too,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  adherents  in  a  time  of  national  humiliation  and  economic 
depression.  They  were  extremely  nationalistic  in  their  aims,  seeking 
to  stimulate  German  patriotism,  to  unite  all  Germans  (those  in 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Holland,  and  Alsace  included)  in 
a  common  State,  to  regain  for  Germany  her  lost  colonies  and  her 
parity  with  the  other  great  powers  in  national  armaments,  to  secure 
the  cancellation  of  the  peace  treaties  and  thereby  the  refutation  of 
war  guilt  and  the  repudiation  of  reparation  obligations.  They  advo¬ 
cated,  too,  certain  social  and  economic  reforms  such  as  the  abolition 
of  all  unearned  income,  the  confiscation  of  war  profits,  the  national¬ 
ization  of  the  great  trusts  and  large  department  stores,  the  guarantee 
by  the  government  of  employment  and  decent  living  conditions  for 
German  citizens  (Jews  could  not  be  citizens),  the  abolition  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  land,  the  inauguration  of  agrarian  reform,  and  the  shifting 
of  tax  burdens  from  the  workers  and  lower  middle  classes  to  the  rich. 
All  these  reforms  and  achievements  were  to  be  the  fruits  of  the 
“Third  Reich”  9  which  the  National  Socialists  aimed  to  establish. 

At  a  time  when  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Germany  was  close 
to  4,000,000,  when  the  burden  of  taxation  was  becoming  constantly 
heavier,  when  no  ray  of  hope  for  a  way  out  of  the  economic  de¬ 
pression  was  visible,  it  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  great  numbers 
were  won  to  the  National  Socialist  standard  by  the  magnetic  oratory 
of  Adolf  Hitler.  Although  labor,  in  general,  remained  deaf  to  the 
Nazi  leader’s  siren  song,  millions  of  others  who  were  alarmed  at 

9  The  first  Reich  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  second  was  created  by  Bismarck 
in  1871. 
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the  prospect  of  pauperization  responded.  From  the  German  youth 
great  numbers  of  university  students  and  university  graduates,  moved 
by  their  discontent  with  a  situation  which  failed  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  educated  classes,10  joined  the  Nazi  ranks.  From  the 
professional  classes  many  who  suffered  from  the  keen  competition 
of  the  Jews  in  medicine,  law,  banking,  and  trade  were  cheered  by 
the  promise  of  the  National  Socialist  anti-Semitic  program.  Un¬ 
organized  retail  shopkeepers  and  lesser  capitalists,  fearful  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  great  trusts,  department  stores,  and  chain 
stores,  found  hope  in  the  Nazi  plan  to  nationalize  such  enterprises. 
Even  the  peasants,  burdened  with  debt  and  prevented  by  their  con¬ 
cept  of  private  property  from  supporting  the  Communists  and  So¬ 
cialists,  in  many  cases  as  a  protest  threw  their  support  to  the  Nazis. 
Finally,  the  great  ranks  of  the  white-collar  classes,  unemployed  or 
poorly  paid,  joined  the  Hitler  movement  almost  en  masse. 

When  the  votes  were  finally  counted  at  the  close  of  the  election 
of  September  14,  1930,  therefore,  it  was  found  that  the  National 
Socialists  had  made  tremendous  gains.  The  12  seats  which  they  had 
held  in  the  Reichstag  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  were  now  increased 
to  107,  thus  giving  to  the  Nazis  a  strength  in  the  national  legislature 
second  only  to  the  Social  Democrats.  The  Communist  party  on  the 
Left  likewise  increased  its  representation  from  54  to  76,  occupying 
third  place  in  the  legislature,  next  in  numbers  to  the  Nazis. 

Government  by  Emergency  Decrees 

Despite  the  losses  of  the  middle  parties,  Briining’s  government  was 
enabled  to  continue  in  office  through  the  support  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  threw  their  strength  to  it  on  a  vote  of  confidence.  Again 
in  December,  1930,  however,  President  Hindenburg  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  emergency  decrees  in  order  to  put  into  effect  the  financial 
program  of  the  government.  When,  in  February,  1931,  measures 
were  adopted  in  the  Reichstag  to  prevent  the  obstructionist  tactics  of 
the  Nazis,  the  latter  and  the  German  Nationalists  indignantly  with¬ 
drew  from  that  body.  With  these  groups  absent  from  the  legislature 
the  government  finally  succeeded  in  getting  its  1931  budget  adopted, 


10  With  the  number  of  German  university  students  in  1930  nearly  sixty  per  cent 
greater  than  in  pre-war  years,  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  all  of  them  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  profitably  into  the  republic’s  economic  life  under  the  existing  conditions. 
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and  thereupon  adjourned  the  Reichstag  until  the  following  Octo¬ 
ber.11 

Although  the  Briining  government  was  no  longer  harassed  by  a 
recalcitrant  Reichstag,  it  was  confronted  by  a  national  financial 
crisis  which  grew  steadily  worse.  In  the  face  of  a  prospective  na¬ 
tional  deficit  of  some  $500,000,000,  emergency  decrees  were  once 
more  issued  in  an  attempt  to  increase  income  and  reduce  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  the  government  declared  that  Germany  had  finally 
reached  the  “limit  of  sacrifice.”  The  knowledge  of  Germany’s  budge¬ 
tary  difficulties  began  to  cause  alarm  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
alarm  which  was  not  allayed  by  the  disorders  of  the  Hitlerites  and 
the  Communists  nor  by  the  bellicose  gatherings  of  the  Steel  Helmets, 
an  organization  of  World  War  veterans.  The  financial  crisis  which 
was  precipitated  in  1931,  and  the  efforts  of  the  powers  through  a 
moratorium  and  “standstill  agreements”  to  prevent  a  complete  de¬ 
bacle  have  already  been  discussed.12 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  in  Germany — both  economic  and  po¬ 
litical — continued  to  be  so  critical  that  late  in  1931  President  Hinden- 
burg  felt  compelled  to  issue  a  new  set  of  emergency  decrees.  These 
measures  were  designed  (1)  to  reduce  national  expenditures  still 
further,  (2)  to  force  down  wages  and  prices  in  German  indus¬ 
try  so  that  Germany  might  successfully  compete  in  foreign  markets 
and  thus  safeguard  the  stability  of  her  currency,  (3)  to  increase  the 
government’s  police  power  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  possible 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  republic. 

In  order  to  spare  the  country  the  cost  and  excitement  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election  in  a  time  of  such  political  and  economic  distress, 
Briining  suggested  to  the  various  party  leaders  early  in  1932  that 
Hindenburg’s  term  be  extended  beyond  the  legal  seven  years.  Hitler 
opposed  this  suggestion,  however,  and  since  the  President  declined  to 
use  his  emergency  powers  to  prolong  his  own  term,  an  election  was 
called  for  March  13.  Hindenburg  and  Hitler  13  were  the  principal 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  but  Ernst  Thalmann  was  again  the 
nominee  of  the  Communist  party,  and  Theodor  Diisterberg  was  put 

11  In  October  when  the  Nazis  failed  to  carry  a  no-confidence  vote  against  Chancellor 
Briining’s  government,  they  once  more  withdrew  from  the  Reichstag,  which  then 
adjourned  until  February,  1932. 

12  See  pp.  255-57. 

13  In  February,  1932,  Hitler  became  a  German  citizen  by  accepting  appointment  as 
an  attache  of  the  Brunswick  legation  in  Berlin. 
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forward  by  the  Nationalist  party  and  the  Steel  Helmets.  The  election 
witnessed  a  notable  shift  in  party  loyalties  when  contrasted  with  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1925.  The  Social  Democrats  and  the  Cen¬ 
trists,  who  on  the  former  occasion  had  opposed  Hindenburg’s  election 
as  a  menace  to  the  republic,  were  now  his  most  stanch  and  active 
supporters;  while  the  Nationalists  and  the  monarchists,  who  had  put 
forward  the  marshal  as  their  candidate  in  1925,  now  became  his  most 
determined  opponents. 

The  voting  on  March  13  failed  to  bring  the  election  of  any  candi¬ 
date,  for  President  Hindenburg  lacked  by  approximately  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  the  necessary  majority  of  the  votes.  Although  Hinden¬ 
burg’s  plurality  over  Hitler  was  more  than  7,300,000  votes,  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  gain  in  popular  support  was  truly  significant.  Whereas  in  1930 
the  Nazis  had  polled  some  6,400,000  votes,  their  leader  received  in 
1932  the  votes  of  over  11,300,000  Germans.  In  the  second  election, 
held  on  April  10,  Hitler  again  increased  his  vote — this  time  to  more 
than  13,400,000 — but  Hindenburg  received  a  majority  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,200,000  over  the  combined  votes  for  Hitler  and  Thalmann, 
and  thus  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  began  his  second  term  as  President 
of  the  German  Republic. 

Although  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential  election  was  by  many 
interpreted  as  a  popular  mandate  in  favor  of  Briining’s  policies,  gains 
by  the  Nazis  in  state  elections  during  the  succeeding  weeks  indicated 
that  there  was  a  widespread  and  growing  dissatisfaction  with  his 
government.  Naturally  his  attempts  to  enforce  rigid  economies  in 
the  government,  coupled  with  his  increases  in  taxation,  reacted 
against  his  popularity.  Furthermore,  the  failure  of  the  former  Allies 
to  take  any  specific  steps  toward  relieving  Germany  of  her  repara¬ 
tion  obligations  before  the  close  of  the  Hoover  moratorium,  and 
their  unwillingness  at  Geneva  to  grant  Germany  parity  in  arma¬ 
ments,  brought  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  his  foreign  policy  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  negotiation.  Finally,  the  feeling  was  becoming  some¬ 
what  general  that  Bruning’s  system  of  governing  by  executive  decree 
was  a  failure.  In  May,  1932,  the  unemployment  figures  rose  to 
nearly  6,000,000;  while  the  budgetary  deficit  mounted  to  $400,000,000. 
On  May  30  the  Briining  government  finally  resigned.14 

14  The  immediate  cause  of  Bruning’s  resignation  was  the  President’s  refusal  to 
sanction  the  chancellor’s  plan  to  provide  relief  by  carving  up  into  small  farms  some 
of  the  large  estates  of  East  Prussia. 
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The  new  chancellor  chosen  by  Hindenburg  was  Colonel  Franz 
von  Papen,  who  as  military  attache  in  Washington  in  1915  had  been 
recalled  at  President  Wilson’s  request  because  of  alleged  violations 
of  American  neutrality.15  The  ministry  which  he  selected  was  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  nationalists  and  conservatives,  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  very  definite  swing  to  the  Right.  Realizing  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  control  a  majority  in  the  existing  Reichstag,  Chancellor 
von  Papen  had  it  dissolved  immediately.  In  an  apparent  endeavor 
to  steal  from  the  Nazis  some  of  their  nationalistic  thunder,  the  new 
government  at  once  put  forward  vigorous  demands  for  German  par¬ 
ity  in  the  matter  of  national  armaments.  Shortly  before  the  Reichstag 
elections,  which  were  set  for  July  31,  von  Papen  was  able  to  give  tan¬ 
gible  proof  of  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy  in  the  Lausanne  agree¬ 
ment  which  practically  put  an  end  to  German  reparation  payments. 

Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  be  able  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
Hitlerism.  In  the  ensuing  elections  the  Nazis  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  seats  in  the  Reichstag  which  they  had  obtained  in  1930. 
Their  new  total  of  230  seats  gave  them  the  largest  number  that  any 
party  had  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  Nevertheless,  no 
single  party  or  group  of  parties  could  control  a  majority  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  and  President  Hindenburg  rejected  Hitler’s  demand  that  he 
be  made  chancellor.  To  escape  a  vote  of  no-confidence  von  Papen 
almost  at  once  dissolved  the  recently  elected  Reichstag  (September 
12)  and  called  for  new  elections  to  be  held  on  November  6,  1932. 
For  the  fourth  time  in  eight  months  the  German  people  went  to  the 
polls  in  a  national  election.  On  this  occasion  the  Nazis  lost  some 
2,000,000  votes,  but  still  retained  first  place  in  the  number  of  seats 
in  the  national  legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists 
showed  considerable  strength,  increasing  their  total  number  of  seats 
to  100  and  coming  within  striking  distance  of  the  strength  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  It  appeared  that  the  workers  were  deserting  the 
moderate  Social  Democratic  party  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  more 
radical  Communists.  Again,  however,  no  party  or  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  parties  could  command  a  majority. 

President  Hindenburg  now  invited  Adolf  Hitler  to  undertake  to 
construct  a  government  of  national  concentration,  but  the  Nazi 
leader  found  himself  unable  to  obtain  the  promise  of  a  majority  sup¬ 
port.  The  President  in  turn  declined  to  entertain  Hitler’s  proposal 

15  See  p.  87. 
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that  he  be  appointed  with  dictatorial  powers,  and  instead  called  to 
the  chancellorship  General  Kurt  von  Schleicher,  minister  of  defense 
in  the  preceding  von  Papen  government.  Von  Schleicher’s  ministry, 
which  was  recruited  largely  from  that  of  von  Papen,  proved  to  be 
no  more  able  to  handle  the  situation  than  its  predecessors.  After  less 
than  two  months  in  office  General  von  Schleicher  resigned  on  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1933. 

The  National  Socialist  Revolution 

Two  days  later  Adolf  Hitler  was  appointed  chancellor  at  the  head 
of  a  ministry  of  which  von  Papen  was  made  vice  chancellor,  and  in 
which  a  number  of  the  ministers  in  von  Schleicher’s  government, 
notably  Baron  von  Neurath,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  were  reap¬ 
pointed.  Four  of  the  new  appointments,  however,  were  significant. 
The  important  post  of  minister  of  the  interior  was  given  to  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Frick,  one  of  Hitler’s  Nazi  colleagues  in  the  Munich  Putsch 
of  1923.  An  appointment  as  minister  without  portfolio  went  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hermann  Goring,  next  to  Hitler  the  most  powerful  personality 
in  the  Nazi  movement.  Goring  had  also  participated  in  the  beer-cellar 
rebellion,  and  to  escape  punishment  at  that  time  he  had  fled  to  Italy 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  studying  Fascism.  The  portfolio  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  agriculture  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Alfred  Hugenberg,  head 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  while  to  Franz  Seldte,  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Steel  Helmets,  went  the  post  of  minister  of  labor. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  constituted  a  decided  minority 
in  the  government,  the  Nazis  at  once  set  out  to  secure  complete 
control.  In  the  hope  of  gaining  ascendancy  in  the  Reichstag  Hitler 
dissolved  that  body  on  February  2.  On  the  same  day,  doubtless  seek¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  his  party  by  raising  the  specter  of  Communism  as 
Mussolini  had  done,  he  declared:  “There  can  be  no  middle  course 
here.  Either  the  red  flag  of  bolshevism  will  be  hoisted  soon  or  Ger¬ 
many  will  find  herself  again.”  Four  days  later  President  Hindenburg 
was  persuaded  to  sign  a  decree  making  Vice  Chancellor  von  Papen 
federal  commissioner  for  Prussia  with  complete  ministerial  powers. 
Von  Papen  thereupon  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Prussion  Diet, 
calling  for  new  elections  on  March  5,  the  same  day  as  the  approaching 
national  elections  for  the  Reichstag.  The  Prussian  Diet  had  long  been 
a  bulwark  against  the  Nazis,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  general 
excitement  and  pressure  of  the  Reichstag  elections  might  break  down 
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this  citadel  of  opposition.  To  make  doubly  sure  of  this  result,  Cap¬ 
tain  Goring,  who  was  also  Prussian  minister  of  the  interior,  early  in 
February  dismissed  some  twenty-four  provincial  governors  and 
police  chiefs — mostly  Social  Democrats — and  filled  their  places  with 
Nazis. 

During  the  five  weeks  preceding  the  Reichstag  elections,  Hitler’s 
government  resorted  to  strong-arm  methods  against  the  opposition, 
particularly  the  Communists,  the  Social  Democrats,  and  the  Centrists. 
Opposition  newspapers  were  suspended  or  suppressed;  opposition 
meetings  were  forbidden  or  broken  up ;  opposition  speakers  were  de¬ 
nied  access  to  the  radio  which  became  a  Nazi  monopoly.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  five  days  before  the  elections,  a  fire  of  incendiary  origin 
nearly  destroyed  the  Reichstag  building.  The  Communists  were  at 
once  accused  by  the  Nazis  of  being  the  perpetrators  of  this  act  of 
vandalism,  and  hundreds  of  Communist  leaders  were  arrested.  By 
dwelling  upon  the  dangers  of  a  Communist-Socialist  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government,  the  Nazis  sought  to  cause  a  wave  of  anti- 
Communist  hysteria  to  sweep  the  country.  An  emergency  decree  of 
the  President  suspended  all  constitutional  provisions  guaranteeing 
personal  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  liberty  to  hold  meetings,  and 
even  secrecy  of  the  mails.  All  Communist  papers  in  Germany  and  all 
Social  Democratic  papers  in  Prussia  were  at  once  suspended  until 
after  March  5.  The  President  further  authorized  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  seize  the  executive  power  in  any  German  state  which  failed 
to  take  “the  necessary  measures  for  the  restoration  of  law  and  order.” 

On  March  5,  stirred  by  the  propaganda  and  excitement  of  the 
preceding  week,  more  than  39,000,000  German  citizens  went  to  the 
polls.  Although  the  German  workers  still  showed  their  militancy  and 
strength  by  polling  7,000,000  votes  for  the  Social  Democrats  and 
4,800,000  for  the  Communists,  although  the  Catholic  Center  parties 
showed  their  opposition  to  the  Nazi  program  of  suppression  and  in¬ 
timidation  by  casting  5,500,000  votes  and  even  increasing  their 
Reichstag  representation,  the  millions  of  ordinary  “stay-at-homes” 
who  participated  in  this  election  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the 
National  Socialists.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  the  latter  secured  more 
than  17,000,000  votes  which,  with  the  3,000,000  votes  of  the  Nation¬ 
alists,  gave  the  Hitler-Papen  government  about  52  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote.  With  288  Nazi  representatives  and  53  Nationalists, 
Hitler  controlled  a  majority  of  the  648  seats  in  the  new  Reichstag. 
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An  analysis  of  the  vote  further  revealed  that  the  National  Socialists 
had  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Bavaria  from  the  Catholic  Centrists 
and  in  Prussia  from  the  Social  Democrats. 

Wearing  his  Nazi  uniform,  Chancellor  Hitler  appeared  before  the 
newly  elected  Reichstag  at  its  first  session  and  read  his  official  mes¬ 
sage,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  much  as  Mussolini  had  done  in 
1922,  he  demanded  dictatorial  powers  for  four  years.  In  a  single 
session  the  Reichstag  rushed  the  enabling  act  granting  these  powers 
through  the  required  three  readings,  finally  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of 
441  to  94,  and  then  adjourned  indefinitely.  The  enabling  act  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  articles  and  until  April  1,  1937,  conferred  upon  Hitler 
power  to  do  anything — constitutional  or  unconstitutional — except  to 
diminish  the  rights  of  the  President  and  to  abolish  the  Reichstag 
and  Reichsrat  as  “institutions.”  Budgets  might  be  adopted,  govern¬ 
ment  loans  authorized,  laws  decreed,  treaties  made  without  consult¬ 
ing  with  the  nation’s  popularly  elected  representatives.  In  the  words 
of  one  keen  political  observer,  the  effect  of  this  act  was  to  confer 
upon  Hitler  and  his  government  “a  blanket  power  of  attorney  for 
the  German  people.”  Thus  Adolf  Hitler,  after  more  than  a  decade 
of  fighting,  achieved  by  constitutional  methods  the  great  triumph 
toward  which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward.  He  was  now  chancellor 
of  Germany  and  possessed  of  power  greater  by  far  than  even  the 
iron  chancellor,  Bismarck,  had  ever  wielded. 

Any  attempt  to  appraise  the  forces  which  brought  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  revolution  must  take  into  account  four  or  five  major 
factors.  Perhaps  first  in  importance  was  the  world  economic  depres¬ 
sion.  In  the  years  from  1924  to  1929  when  Germany  was  experi¬ 
encing  an  economic  recovery,  the  Nazi  movement  made  relatively 
little  headway.  But  the  misery  and  suffering  resulting  from  four 
years  of  economic  depression — so  severe  that  the  number  of  German 
unemployed  mounted  to  six  million — almost  inevitably  became  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  minds  of  the  German  people  with  the  hated  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  National  hardships  clouded  the  fact  that 
the  victorious  powers  were  becoming  ever  more  willing  to  modify 
the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement,  and  shattered  the  confidence  of 
many  in  the  leadership  of  the  Weimar  parties  which  were  held  by 
Hitler  to  be  responsible  for  Germany’s  defeat  and  humiliation. 

A  second  factor  was  the  resurgence  of  a  militant  German  national¬ 
ism,  carefully  cultivated  by  Hitler’s  exaltation  of  German  racial  su- 
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periority  and  by  his  appeal  to  Germany’s  pride  in  her  past  and  hope 
for  her  future.  With  the  rise  of  nationalism  came  a  strong  reaction 

(1)  against  the  sense  of  humiliation  resulting  from  defeat  in  the 
World  War  and  from  the  harsh  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 

(2)  against  the  doctrines  of  men  like  Stresemann  and  Briining  who 
had  preached  that  the  only  pathway  open  to  Germany  was  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  defeat  and  fulfillment  of  the  demands  of  the  victors,  (3) 
against  the  Weimar  middle  parties  which  had  pursued  a  policy  of 
conciliation  and  fulfillment,  and  (4)  in  favor  of  the  Nazis  who 
promised  to  repair  for  Germany  the  losses  resulting  from  defeat  and 
to  regain  for  her  that  proud  place  among  the  powers  of  the  world 
which  she  had  held  before  1914. 

A  third  factor  in  the  situation  was  the  temporary  collapse  of 
parliamentary  government  caused  by  the  German  multi-party  system 
and  the  adoption  of  proportional  representation  under  the  Weimar 
constitution.  As  already  pointed  out,  for  more  than  two  years  before 
the  elections  of  March,  1933,  there  was  a  deadlock  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag  resulting  from  the  fact  that  no  party  or  group  of  parties  con¬ 
trolled  a  majority.  When  a  resort  to  the  “Presidential”  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  failed  to  end  the  crisis,  many  became  convinced  that  only 
a  “strong  man”  could  bring  back  to  Germany  the  domestic  peace 
and  prosperity  of  pre-war  days.  This  desire  for  a  “strong  man”  was 
further  increased  by  fear  of  the  rising  tide  of  Communism  which 
was  winning  millions  of  discontented  and  despairing  workmen  into 
its  ranks.  After  the  burning  of  the  Reichstag  building  by  alleged 
Communists,16  the  anti-Communist  feeling  mounted  almost  to  hys¬ 
teria  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  saw  in  the  Nazis  a 
bulwark  against  the  “Reds.” 

Finally,  Hitler’s  own  contribution  to  the  forces  which  brought 
the  revolution  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Nazi  leader  was  appar¬ 
ently  not  particularly  original  in  his  methods  or  ideas,  but  he  was 
certainly  a  skillful  imitator.  He  undoubtedly  understood  the  temper 
of  the  German  people,  particularly  of  the  younger  generation.  He 
was  an  adept  psychologist,  a  clever  demagogue,  and  a  master  show¬ 
man.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  resourceful  agitator,  a  tireless 
worker,  and  an  able  organizer.  Above  all,  he  was  a  captivating  and 
inspiring  orator  and  knew  how  to  sway  people  in  the  mass.  With  the 

16  The  Hitlerites  have  been  accused  of  deliberately  burning  the  building  in  order  to 
arouse  popular  fear  of  the  Communists. 
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conditions  which  existed  in  Germany  and  with  Hitler’s  ability  to 
exploit  them  to  the  full  through  popular  propaganda,  the  outcome 
was  almost  inevitable,  especially  when  the  Nazis  resorted  to  repres¬ 
sion  and  intimidation  in  the  weeks  before  the  election. 

Anti-Semitism 

For  years  Hitler  and  his  colleagues,  in  order  to  popularize  their 
program  and  win  members  to  the  National  Socialist  party,  had  car¬ 
ried  on  a  bitter  anti-Semitic  campaign.  Asserting  that  Jews  were 
not  Aryan  or  patriotic,  but  were  war  profiteers  and  usurers,  they  had 
stirred  up  racial  and  religious  animosities  by  their  incendiary 
speeches.  Again  and  again  in  their  efforts  to  whip  up  an  anti-Semitic 
frenzy  they  had  threatened  the  German  Jews  with  physical  violence, 
civil  and  political  degradation,  and  economic  repression  once  the 
Nazis  should  come  into  power.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  Nazi  political  victory  in  March  was  at  once  followed  by  numer¬ 
ous  attacks  upon  Jews  by  the  Nazi  storm  troops.  Jews  were  assaulted 
and  beaten;  Jewish  homes  were  entered  and  their  inr. fates  dragged 
out  and  molested;  Jewish  business  places  were  picketed,  closed,  or 
broken  into;  Jews  of  distinction  were  subjected  to  various  indignities 
and  frequently  thrown  into  jail.  Apparently  the  government  and  the 
police  made  little  effort  to  afford  protection.  “The  police,”  said  Gor¬ 
ing,  “are  not  a  defense  squad  for  Jewish  stores  or  there  to  protect 
rogues,  vagabonds,  swindlers,  profiteers  and  traitors.” 

Hitler  shortly  issued  an  order  calling  upon  all  Nazis  to  maintain 
law  and  order  so  that  foreigners  should  not  be  molested  nor  trade 
disrupted.  Von  Papen,  in  a  public  speech,  also  appealed  for  discipline 
and  urged  the  victorious  Nazis  not  to  spoil  their  triumph  by  un¬ 
worthy  acts  of  revenge.  Apparently  resort  to  physical  violence  against 
the  Jews  subsided  after  a  few  days.  But  newspapers  abroad  published 
the  stories  of  maltreatment  and  soon  accounts  of  anti-Jewish  “atroci¬ 
ties”  perpetrated  by  the  Germans  began  to  appear.  Naturally  these 
aroused  the  indignation  of  Jews  living  in  other  countries  and  voices 
were  raised  in  protest,  especially  by  American  and  British  Jews.  A 
widespread  boycott  of  German  goods  was  urged  in  retaliation.  Al¬ 
though  numerous  German-Jewish  organizations  warned  against  for¬ 
eign  interference  in  the  situation,  the  campaign  of  protest  abroad  in¬ 
creased  in  vehemence. 

The  effect  on  Nazi  public  opinion  of  these  continued  foreign  pro- 
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tests  was  disastrous  for  the  German  Jews,  against  whom  the  spirit 
of  persecution  was  further  aroused.  The  latter  were  accused  of  se¬ 
cretly  spreading  propaganda  abroad  in  order  to  injure  Germany.  The 
wrath  of  the  Nazis  was  stirred,  and  as  “a  measure  of  defense  against 
the  lies  and  defamation  .  .  .  being  loosed  against  Germany”  from 
abroad,  the  National  Socialist  party  decided  upon  a  systematic  boy¬ 
cott  against  all  Jewish  stores,  business  establishments,  lawyers,  and 
physicians  in  Germany.  On  March  28  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  a  one-day  Jewish  boycott  throughout  Germany  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  1.  Committees  were  everywhere  appointed  to  see  that  the 
campaign  was  carried  out  in  an  orderly  and  disciplined  manner.  On 
that  day,  accordingly,  a  universal  boycott  of  things  Jewish  was  put 
into  effect,  and  the  threat  was  made  that  it  would  be  resumed  at  a 
later  date  if  foreign  agitation  did  not  cease. 

Obviously  such  a  boycott  inevitably  interfered  with  the  economic 
welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  “Aryan”  Germans  as  well  as 
Jews;  and  pressure  was  therefore  brought  to  bear  upon  those  at  the 
head  of  the  government  to  prevent  its  repetition.  Nevertheless,  the 
Jews  continued  to  be  objects  of  persecution  and  deliberate  discrim¬ 
ination.  It  was  decreed  that  no  person  of  non-Aryan  descent 17  or 
married  to  one  of  non-Aryan  descent  could  be  eligible  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  an  official  of  the  national  government,  the  states,  the  munici¬ 
palities,  or  any  kind  of  public  or  legal  corporation,  institution,  or  en¬ 
dowment.  Non-Aryan  civil  servants  were  required  to  resign  unless 
they  had  been  already  employed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
or  unless  they  had  fought  at  the  front  or  lost  a  father  or  son  in  the 
war. 

Likewise — subject  to  the  same  conditions — it  was  decreed  that 
admission  to  the  bar  might  be  refused  to  Jewish  lawyers,  that  Jews 
might  be  struck  off  the  roll  of  patent-lawyers,  that  Jewish  notaries 
should  be  “urgently  advised”  to  refrain  from  exercising  their  calling. 
All  Jewish  judges  were  “invited”  to  apply  for  leaves  without  delay, 
and  all  Jewish  court  clerks  and  court  attaches  were  ordered  dismissed. 
Even  grand  and  petty  jurors  of  Jewish  descent  were  forbidden  to 
attend  sessions  of  the  grand  juries  and  criminal  courts.  Similar  steps 
were  taken  in  the  medical  profession  where  Jewish  doctors  were 

17  “Non-Aryan  descent  means  descent  from  non-Aryan,  and  especially  Jewish,  parents 
or  grandparents,  even  though  only  one  of  the  parents  or  grandparents  was  of  the  Jewish 
religion.” 
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deprived  of  the  right  to  serve  as  panel  doctors  in  the  national  health 
insurance  service.18  In  July  Jewish  physicians  were  excluded  from 
practice  on  clients  of  private  companies  insuring  against  illness.  Vari¬ 
ous  state  and  municipal  authorities  went  so  far  as  to  issue  orders  ex¬ 
pelling  Jewish  physicians  from  hospitals  and  forbidding  Jewish 
nurses  to  practice. 

In  the  realm  of  education  it  was  decreed  that  Jewish  students  must 
not  comprise  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  those  entering  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities,  and  that  all  Jewish  students  already  attending 
such  institutions  should  be  dismissed  in  so  far  as  their  numbers  ex¬ 
ceeded  5  per  cent  of  the  total  attendance.  Jewish  university  professors 
and  teachers  in  secondary  schools  were  progressively  dismissed  from 
their  positions  and  deprived  of  their  licenses  to  teach  or  lecture.19 
Even  such  a  world-renowned  scholar  as  Professor  Albert  Einstein, 
the  physicist,  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  German  Nazis. 

Outside  of  strictly  governmental  action,  numerous  steps  were 
taken  to  purge  German  institutions  of  non-Aryan  stock.  The  govern¬ 
ing  boards  of  the  German  Bar  Association  and  of  the  leading  or¬ 
ganizations  of  German  physicians  resigned  in  order  that  they  might 
be  reconstituted  without  Jewish  members.  The  Berlin  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  formally  expelled  from  its  membership  five  distinguished  Jew¬ 
ish  journalists,  three  of  whom  had  formerly  been  editors  of  important 
newspapers.  Many  newspapers  ordered  the  dismissal  of  all  Jewish 
employees.  Furthermore,  by  order  of  the  Association  of  German 
Booksellers,  books  written  by  Jewish  authors  were  not  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany.  In  fact,  the  Deutsche  Studentenschajt,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  nationally  minded  students,  proclaimed  that  “the  Jew 
can  speak  only  Jewish.  When  he  writes  in  German  he  lies.  ...  We 
therefore  demand  censorship  to  see  to  it  that  Jewish  writings  appear 
in  Hebrew.”  In  an  attempt  to  “extirpate  the  un-German  spirit”  from 
the  public  libraries  a  public  burning  of  un-German  books  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  May  10,  at  which  time  the  books  of  some  160  writers 
were  burned  at  inquisitional  stakes  in  various  university  towns.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  months  measures  were  taken — too  many  to  be  enu¬ 
merated  here  in  detail — to  bar  Jews  from  an  increasing  number  of 
activities — economic,  social,  and  cultural.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Jew- 

18  Great  numbers  of  the  younger  physicians  and  many  of  the  older  ones  received  a 
large  part  of  their  professional  income  from  their  panel  practice. 

19  So  also  were  many  liberals  who  were  not  Jews. 
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ish  professional  men,  business  men,  teachers,  writers,  musicians, 
artists,  and  artisans  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Nazi  regime  as  it  ruth¬ 
lessly  deprived  them  of  their  accustomed  means  of  livelihood.  The 
seeds  of  anti-Semitism,  so  lavishly  sown  by  Nazi  agitators  before 
1933,  thus  bore  abundant  fruit. 

Additional  steps  were  taken  in  1935  to  define  the  status  of  Jews 
in  Germany  and  to  restrict  them  further  in  their  political  life.  The 
Reichstag  in  September,  in  response  to  Hitler’s  demands,  passed  a 
number  of  laws  withdrawing  citizenship  from  persons  of  “non- 
German  blood.”  According  to  later  executive  decrees  amplifying 
these  laws,  only  three  classes  of  persons  were  thenceforth  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  under  German  law:  (1)  Germans,  (2)  Jews,  who  were  defined 
as  those  having  more  than  two  Jewish  grandparents,  (3)  Jewish 
“mixtures”  or  “hybrids,”  those  having  less  than  three  Jewish  grand¬ 
parents.  Jews  were  specifically  deprived  of  German  citizenship  and 
only  citizens  might  possess  full  political  rights.  Jews  were,  however, 
to  be  subjects  of  the  State;  that  is  to  say,  although  barred  from  voting 
and  holding  office,  they  would  still  have  obligations  to  the  State. 
Among  the  Jewish  “hybrids,”  those  might  be  citizens  who  were 
(1)  only  25  per  cent  Jewish,  or  (2)  half-Jews  who  did  not  belong  to 
a  Jewish  religious  community,  or  (3)  half-Jews  who  were  not  mar¬ 
ried  to  Jews.  According  to  Dr.  Frick,  Jewish  “hybrids” — despite  the 
fact  that  they  might  obtain  German  citizenship — were  in  every  other 
respect 

subject  to  all  the  restrictions  which  result  from  the  conception  of  the  non- 
Aryan  and  from  the  stipulations  of  the  various  Reich  laws  in  connection 
therewith.  Hence,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  find  access  either  to  official 
posts  or  to  the  various  other  professions;  neither  may  they  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  or  of  its  various  bodies.  Economically,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  placed  on  a  complete  equality  with  members  of  the  State 
of  German  stock. 

A  decree  “for  the  protection  of  German  blood  and  honor”  forbade 
marriages  between  Germans  and  Jews  and  between  Germans  and 
Jewish  “hybrids”  who  are  half-Jews.  Apparently  it  was  the  hope  of 
the  Nazi  leaders  that  eventually  the  “hybrids”  might  be  assimilated. 
“Hybrids”  who  are  only  25  per  cent  Jewish  were  forbidden  to  marry 
Jews  but  might  marry  Germans.  “Hybrids”  who  were  50  per  cent 
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Jewish  might  marry  Germans  if  they  obtained  the  permission  of 
Dr.  Frick  or  Adolf  Hess.  According  to  the  former, 

care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the  hybrids,  in  that  they  represent 
a  mixed  race  that  finds  itself  placed  between  the  races,  are  brought  to 
disappear  as  soon  as  possible.  This  development  will  be  furthered  by 
accounting  the  hybrids,  who  tend  mainly  toward  Jewry  owing  to  factors 
racial  and  otherwise,  as  definitely  belonging  to  Jewry,  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  persons  who  have  only  a  small  amount  of  alien  blood 
in  their  veins  will  be  facilitated  in  their  efforts  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
German  race.  They  will  be  allowed  forthwith  to  enter  into  wedlock  with 
persons  of  German  stock. 

The  Totalitarian  State 

Meanwhile,  vigorous  measures  had  been  taken  to  create  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  totalitarian  State  similar  to  that  which  Mussolini  had  estab¬ 
lished  in  Italy.  Hitler  in  1933  gave  his  attention  to  the  creation  of  a 
political  regime  in  which  there  should  be  but  one  political  party,  the 
National  Socialist.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  dictatorship  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  had  been  attacked.  The  Communists’  offices  in  Berlin 
were  seized  by  Goring’s  Prussian  police  and  converted  into  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Nazi  police.  Communists  who  had  recently  been 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  were  deprived  of  their  seats,  and  by  whole¬ 
sale  arrests  20  in  March  the  party  was  practically  wiped  out.  Finally, 
by  a  decree  of  March  31,  it  was  made  illegal  for  a  Communist  to  be  a 
candidate  for  election  anywhere  in  the  republic. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  leaders  of  the  German  People’s  party, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Gustav  Stresemann  and  which  had  rep¬ 
resented  the  interests  of  the  great  industrialists,  voted  to  dissolve  that 
organization  and  advised  its  members  to  join  the  National  Socialists. 
Two  months  later  the  Hitler  government  outlawed  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  treasonable  organization.  The 
121  Socialists  elected  to  the  Reichstag  in  March  and  all  those  holding 
seats  in  the  state  legislatures  were  summarily  deprived  of  their  seats. 
Socialists  were  ordered  removed  from  public  offices  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  party’s  funds  and  property  were  ordered  confiscated. 
Auxiliary  organizations  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  were  like¬ 
wise  proscribed,  and  the  right  to  carry  on  any  activities  of  a  propa- 

20  Goring  admitted  that  some  40,000  were  arrested  and  confined  in  jails  or  concen¬ 
tration  camps. 
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gandist  nature  in  the  future  was  denied  “to  social  democracy  as  a 
political  philosophy  in  Germany.”  Within  a  few  days  the  State  party, 
successor  to  the  bourgeois  Democratic  party  which  had  disbanded 
late  in  1930,  was  similarly  deprived  of  all  representation  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag  and  in  the  Prussian  legislature  because  it  had  pooled  its  interests 
in  the  March  election  with  the  Social  Democrats.  As  a  result  of  these 
acts  the  National  Socialists  now  held  a  safe  majority  in  the  Reichstag, 
regardless  of  the  Centrist  and  German  Nationalist  parties. 

The  latter  party  had  already  been  seriously  weakened  by  steps  taken 
against  the  Steel  Helmets.  In  April  Franz  Seldte,  minister  of  labor  in 
Hitler’s  cabinet  and  founder  and  leader  of  the  Steel  Helmets,  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision  to  join  the  Nazis.  In  June  the  Steel  Helmets 
League  was  definitely  incorporated  in  the  National  Socialist  party 
and  its  million  members  were  forbidden  to  belong  to  any  other  po¬ 
litical  organization.  A  few  days  later  another  blow  was  struck  at  the 
Nationalists  when  their  green-shirted  “Battle  Ring” — a  political  troop 
patterned  after  the  Nazi  storm  troops — was  suppressed  on  the  orders 
of  Hitler  and  Goring.  When  Nazi  leaders  next  demanded  that  the 
German  Nationalist  party  voluntarily  dissolve,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  voted  to  dissolve  the  organization  and  to  join  the  National  So¬ 
cialists.  The  Nationalist  members  of  the  Reichstag  and  of  the  state 
legislatures  were  permitted  to  retain  their  seats  in  those  bodies,  but 
were  to  vote  thereafter  as  Nazis. 

Of  all  the  major  political  groups  in  the  republic  the  Catholic  Cen¬ 
trist  parties  alone  still  retained  their  independent  existence.  But  this 
was  not  for  long.  On  July  4  the  Bavarian  People’s  party  dissolved,  and 
on  the  next  day  Bruning,  former  chancellor  and  leader  of  the  Cen¬ 
trists,  announced  that  the  Catholic  Center  party  had  taken  the  same 
step  “in  agreement  with  the  chancellor.”  On  July  14  Hitler’s  govern¬ 
ment  decreed  that  the  National  Socialist  party  was  the  only  legal 
party  in  Germany,  and  that  the  formation  of  any  new  parties  would 
constitute  high  treason. 

In  the  meantime  the  Nazi  government  had  inaugurated  a  program 
designed  to  centralize  political  authority  in  Berlin.  By  an  executive 
decree  issued  by  Hitler  on  March  31,  1933,  all  state  legislatures,  except 
those  elected  on  March  5,  were  dissolved  and  reorganized  on  the  basis 
of  the  returns  of  the  Reichstag  elections  of  that  day.  The  principle  was 
established,  also,  that  thereafter  all  federal  and  state  elections  should 
occur  at  the  same  time  and  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  auto- 
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matically  entailed  the  dissolution  of  the  various  legislatures.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  furthermore,  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  pass  votes  of  censure 
on  state  cabinets,  which,  in  turn,  were  given  authority  to  promulgate 
laws — even  though  unconstitutional — without  consulting  these  bod¬ 
ies.  Parliamentary  government  was  thus  practically  destroyed  in  the 
various  states. 

By  another  decree  a  week  later  Hitler  created  the  office  of  state 
governor,  whose  duties  were  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  federal 
chancellor.  By  this  law,  too,  the  chancellor  was  automatically  made 
the  governor  of  Prussia,  and  to  the  chancellor  was  given  the  right 
of  proposing  to  the  President  the  names  of  the  governors  of  other 
states.  Hitler,  as  the  new  governor  of  Prussia,  at  once  installed  Her¬ 
mann  Goring  as  Prussian  premier,  and  by  this  act  abolished  the 
office  of  federal  commissioner  in  Prussia  formerly  held  by  von  Papen. 
The  appointment  of  Goring  as  premier  instead  of  von  Papen  seemed 
to  indicate  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  the  Nazi  regime. 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  administrative  officials  of  the  republic 
might  also  be  coordinated,  a  new  civil  service  law,  applying  to  the 
federal,  state,  and  municipal  services,  was  promulgated.  The  terms 
of  this  law  made  it  possible  to  dismiss  all  civil  servants  who  were 
not  acceptable  to  the  central  authorities.  By  the  first  two  acts,  giving 
the  federal  chancellor  control  of  the  state  governors  who  in  turn 
were  freed  from  the  authority  of  the  state  legislatures,  the  executive 
and  legislative  power  of  all  Germany  was  centralized  and  coordinated 
in  the  hands  of  Hitler.  By  the  third  act  the  entire  civil  service  was  put 
at  his  disposal. 

Although  a  sweeping  program  of  centralization  was  carried 
through  by  the  Nazi  chancellor  during  a  few  days  in  1933,  further 
steps  of  a  similar  nature  were  taken  in  the  succeeding  years.  On 
January  30,  1934 — the  first  anniversary  of  Hitler’s  appointment  as 
chancellor — the  Reichstag  passed  unanimously  Hitler’s  measure 
transferring  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  various  German  states  to 
the  Reich  government.  The  legislative  functions  of  the  states  were 
definitely  abolished,  and  the  governors  appointed  over  the  states  by 
the  Reich  government  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Reich  minister  of  the  interior.  The  situation  of  the  states  and  gov¬ 
ernors  in  Germany  thus  came  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  the  French 
provinces  and  prefects.  The  act  also  empowered  the  Reich  to  promul¬ 
gate  a  new  constitution  and  to  dispose  of  the  Reichsrat,  which  had 
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originally  been  instituted  to  give  the  states  parliamentary  representa¬ 
tion.  The  formal  abolition  of  the  Reichsrat  occurred  in  February, 

*934-  . 

During  the  same  year  the  Prussian  ministries  of  the  interior  and  of 
justice  were  combined  with  the  same  ministries  in  the  Reich  govern¬ 
ment,  and  early  in  1935  this  centralizing  movement  was  further  ad¬ 
vanced  when  the  ministries  of  justice  in  the  other  states  were  simi¬ 
larly  absorbed.  The  Reich  thus  came  to  have  one  ministry  of  justice 
and  a  single  system  of  legal  procedure.21  In  the  autumn  of  1935  the 
banking  and  credit  system  of  Germany  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
Nazi  policy  of  unification  when  the  various  state  banks  were  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Reich  minister  of  economics  and  thus 
freed  from  local  state  laws. 

Meanwhile,  in  January,  1934,  the  burgomasters  of  the  cities  and 
the  presidents  of  the  villages  in  Prussia,  which  constitutes  two-thirds 
of  all  Germany,  had  been  made  appointees  of  the  Prussian  minister 
of  the  interior  whose  office,  in  turn,  was  absorbed  a  few  months  later 
by  that  of  the  Reich  minister  of  the  interior.  Full  power  to  make  all 
decisions  was  to  rest  with  these  appointed  executives.  Members  of 
the  city  and  village  councils — hereafter  to  be  merely  advisory  bodies 
— were  also  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  local  Nazi  leaders.  A  year  later  cities  and  towns  in  the 
other  German  states  were  made  subordinate  to  the  Nazi  central 
regime  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  By  a  law  of  January,  1935, 
local  communities  were  subjected  to  the  official  scrutiny  of  the  Reich 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  was  authorized  to  supervise  local 
budgetary  and  economic  conditions.  An  accredited  Nazi,  appointed 
by  the  deputy  leader  of  the  National  Socialist  party,  was  to  act  as 
“consulting  adviser”  to  the  local  burgomasters.  These  various  meas¬ 
ures  resembled  in  effect  those  taken  in  Italy  by  Mussolini  in 
1925-26.22 

The  Nazi  party  emblem,  moreover,  was  ultimately  made  that  of 
the  Third  Reich.  Early  in  1934  the  various  state  emblems,  formerly 
worn  on  the  headgear  and  uniform  of  each  soldier,  were  replaced 

21  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  announced  that  the  old  state  boundaries  were  to 
be  obliterated  and  that  Germany  was  to  be  divided  into  new  administrative  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  Goring’s  opposition  has  been 
the  cause  of  delay  in  carrying  out  this  plan. 

22  See  p.  383. 
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by  the  swastika.  Then,  in  September,  1935,  the  swastika  flag — the 
black  hooked-cross  in  a  white  circle  on  a  red  field — became  the  official 
Reich  flag,  although  it  was  provided  that  the  old  imperial  black- 
white-red  should  continue  to  be  the  “Reich  colors.” 

Steps  were  also  taken  to  secure  undisputed  control  of  the  German 
youth.  In  1926  Hitler  had  organized  the  Hitler  Youth,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  came  to  include  boys  and  young  men  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  After  coming  into  power  Hitler  created  the  position 
of  “Leader  of  the  Youth  of  the  German  Reich”  and  appointed  to 
this  office  the  director  of  the  Hitler  Youth  organization.  This  new 
official  was  made  head  of  all  German  youth  organizations  and  was 
authorized  to  take  over  the  administrative  functions  of  all  the  gov¬ 
erning  bodies  which  had  hitherto  existed.  Furthermore,  no  new 
youth  organization  or  junior  auxiliary  of  an  adult  organization 
might  be  formed  without  his  consent.  Membership  in  the  Hitler 
Youth  was  eventually  made  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  Nazi 
party  and  for  appointment  to  government  offices.  While  the  Hitler 
Youth  continued  to  constitute  in  a  sense  an  elite  group  among  the 
German  young  people,  it  was  announced  in  1936  that  a  new  or¬ 
ganization — the  Reich  Youth — would  be  formed  to  include  all  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen. 

The  Nazi  efforts  to  secure  undisputed  control  of  the  German 
youth  precipitated  a  conflict  not  only  with  the  Catholic  Church  23 
but  eventually  with  the  German  university  student  fraternities  as 
well.  In  the  ensuing  struggle  the  Nazis  again  won  out.  The  Bur- 
schenschaften  in  1935  gave  up  their  old  names  and  insignia,  and 
agreed  to  become  part  of  the  National  Socialist  Student  Association. 
The  other  student  fraternities  ultimately  voted  to  disband,  but  did 
not  agree  to  enter  the  Nazi  fold.  A  Nazi  campaign  was  waged,  too, 
against  the  Steel  Helmets,  who  were  accused  of  being  reactionary. 
During  the  summer  of  1935  various  local  groups  were  suppressed, 
and  in  November  the  Steel  Helmets  League  was  finally  dissolved 
on  the  ground  that  the  re-creation  of  the  German  army  made  such 
an  organization  unnecessary. 

Thus  Hitler  attained  his  goal  of  a  completely  centralized,  totali¬ 
tarian,  or  one-party,  State.  The  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
had  been  brought  wholly  under  his  control;  the  parliamentary 

23  See  p.  482. 
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party  system  had  been  entirely  destroyed;  the  various  military  or¬ 
ganizations  had  been  either  absorbed  into  the  Nazi  ranks  or  sup¬ 
pressed;  the  German  youth  movements  had  been  restricted  and 
centralized  under  Nazi  leadership.  As  in  Italy  all  political  life  was 
centralized  in  and  controlled  by  Mussolini’s  Fascist  party,  so  at  last 
in  Germany  the  political  life  of  the  republic  was  monopolized  by  the 
Nazis.  “The  National  Socialist  party,”  Hitler  announced  in  1933, 
“is  the  State.” 

To  expedite  the  creation  of  the  totalitarian  State,  Hitler  had 
utilized  two  different  agencies:  propaganda  to  popularize  the  Nazi 
regime,  and  force  to  suppress  all  opposition  to  it.  The  former  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels  as  minister  of 
propaganda  and  enlightenment;  the  exercise  of  the  latter  was  con¬ 
fided  to  Captain  Goring,  Prussian  premier  and  minister  of  police. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  was  abolished,  and  even  the 
secrecy  of  telephone  conversations  and  of  the  mails  was  disregarded. 
So  severe  did  the  censorship  become  that  ultimately  no  opposition 
press  longer  existed.  The  schools  were  transformed  into  agencies 
for  political  propaganda.  The  whole  educational  system  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  and  all  teachers  and  officials  known  to  be 
in  opposition  to  the  Hitlerite  regime  were  removed.  Many  famous 
German  scholars  and  scientists  were  deprived  of  their  positions  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  abroad.  Cultural  activities  in  the  Third  Reich 
thus  became  largely  political  and  were  directed  toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Nazi  regime. 

All  officials,  employees,  and  workers  who  made  remarks  likely  to 
create  dissatisfaction  with  the  government’s  measures  were,  by 
Goring’s  order,  to  “be  treated  as  camouflaged  Marxists.”  By  a  na¬ 
tional  decree  of  July  14,  1933,  all  critics  of  the  government  living 
abroad  were  made  subject  to  loss  of  citizenship  and  seizure  of  prop¬ 
erty  unless  they  returned  to  Germany,  and  their  relatives  in  Ger¬ 
many  might  be  held  as  hostages  for  their  good  behavior.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  decree  the  Nazi  minister  of  the  interior  proscribed 
thirty-three  German  citizens,  annulled  their  citizenship,  and  con¬ 
fiscated  their  possessions — valued  conservatively  at  five  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  list  included  the  names  of  prominent  authors,  editors, 
publishers,  university  professors,  lawyers,  former  Reichstag  mem¬ 
bers,  and  ex-officials  of  Prussia  and  the  Reich.  It  was  about  equally 
divided  between  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  included  members  of  the 
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former  Communist,  Socialist,  and  Democratic  parties.24  Within  the 
country,  all  individuals  or  organizations  adjudged  hostile  to  the 
State  were  liable  to  have  their  property  confiscated. 

A  secret  State  police  (Gestapo),  independent  of  the  regular  police, 
was  created  for  Prussia  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Goring. 
To  trace  and  fight  all  political  activities  dangerous  to  the  State  was 
declared  to  be  its  peculiar  task.  In  the  six  weeks  following  the  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  revolution,  according  to  official  figures,  more  than 
15,000  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria  alone. 
So  many  were  seized  that  eventually  concentration  camps  had  to  be 
established  to  confine  them.  Other  thousands  were  held  under  “pro¬ 
tective  arrest”  without  legal  procedure  or  trial. 

The  “Coordination”  of  the  Church 

In  Germany  there  were,  before  the  National  Socialist  revolution, 
some  twenty-nine  major  Protestant  Churches,  a  situation  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nazis,  tended  to  make  for  disunity  and  inefficiency. 
Hitler  desired  instead  that  Germany  should  have  one  national 
Church  (Reichs\irche)  with  a  national  bishop  (Reichsbischof)  at 
its  head,  and  that  it  should  be  subordinate  to  the  State.  Threats  of 
“coordinating”  the  Protestant  Churches  with  the  Nazi  regime  were 
made  early  in  1933.  A  preliminary  step  toward  this  end  was  taken  by 
Nazi  Protestants  when  they  organized  into  a  group  known  as 
“German  Christians.” 

In  April,  in  order  to  forestall  any  possible  interference  by  Hitler, 
the  various  Protestant  Churches  took  steps  to  create  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  which  should  bring  them  all  into  one  German  Evangelical 
Church  Union.  The  new  constitution  provided  that,  at  the  head  of 
the  new  Church  there  should  be  a  Lutheran  bishop  and  that  he 
should  have  cooperating  with  him  a  spiritual  cabinet  representing 
the  non-Lutheran  evangelical  bodies.  There  was  to  be  also  a  national 
synod  to  cooperate  in  promulgating  church  legislation  and  in  ap¬ 
pointing  church  heads.  Representatives  of  the  twenty-nine  Protestant 
Churches  chose  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  Church  Dr.  Friedrich 
von  Bodelschwingh,  a  clergyman  widely  known  for  his  social  wel¬ 
fare  work.  The  new  bishop  had  never  been  actively  identified  with 

24  Among  those  proscribed  were  Philipp  Scheidemann,  the  first  chancellor  of  the 
republic,  Georg  Bernhard,  famous  editor  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  and  Lion  Feucht- 
wanger  and  Heinrich  Mann,  internationally  known  authors. 
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any  political  party,  and  it  was  hoped  by  those  who  elected  him  that 
his  choice  would  satisfy  Hitler  and  lead  the  government  to  keep  its 
hands  out  of  Church  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Ludwig  Muller,  a  Nazi  army  chaplain  and 
one  of  Hitler’s  chief  advisers  on  religious  matters,  desired  to  be 
bishop  of  the  new  Church,  and  when  he  failed  to  secure  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  at  once  issued  a  statement  announcing  that  the  “German 
Christians”  could  not  accept  the  election.  His  opposition  to  Dr.  von 
Bodelschwingh’s  election  was  seconded  by  the  head  of  the  “German 
Christians,”  and  their  attitude  boded  ill  for  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  In  fact,  the  Prussian 
premier,  Goring,  asserted  that  he  was  the  successor  to  the  king  of 
Prussia — who  had  been  the  supreme  bishop  of  the  Prussian  State 
Church — and  that  the  German  Evangelical  Church  therefore  had 
no  authority  to  act  without  his  approval.  Dr.  August  Jager  was 
appointed  Reich  church  commissioner  for  Prussia,  and  to  him 
Goring  delegated  all  his  own  powers  as  supreme  bishop.  Jager  im¬ 
mediately  dissolved  every  local  Protestant  church  council  in  Prussia, 
and  appointed  “German  Christians”  to  the  most  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Prussian  Church.  On  the  ground  that  he  could  no  longer 
freely  exercise  his  functions  as  bishop  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Church,  Dr.  von  Bodelschwingh  thereupon  surrendered  his  office. 

Following  a  letter  to  Hitler  from  President  Hindenburg,  in  which 
the  latter  expressed  his  grave  concern  over  the  conflicts  in  the 
Evangelical  Church  and  between  the  Church  and  the  Prussian  gov¬ 
ernment,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Frick,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  appointed 
as  mediator.  Under  his  direction,  Muller,  Bodelschwingh,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  two  Protestant  factions  sought  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  On  July  11  a  new  constitution  for  the  German  Evangelical 
Church  was  approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany.  This  approval  was  obtained  from  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Bodelschwingh  only  on  condition  that  the  various  church 
commissioners  should  be  withdrawn  and  those  church  officials 
whom  they  had  removed  reinstated.  On  July  14  all  church  com¬ 
missioners,  including  Dr.  Muller,  were  withdrawn.  Despite  the 
demand  of  the  “German  Christians”  that  the  Church  should  be  re¬ 
organized  from  the  top  without  resort  to  a  popular  referendum,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  fate  of  German  Protestantism  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  individual  church  members.  An  election  was 
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accordingly  set  for  July  23,  at  which  time  a  referendum  on  the  new 
constitution  should  be  taken  and  at  the  same  time  delegates  to  the 
national  synod  and  members  of  local  church  boards  should  be 
elected. 

In  the  days  before  the  church  elections  the  Nazis  turned  the  full 
force  of  their  political  machine  to  the  advantage  of  the  “German 
Christians”  who  called  themselves  the  “storm  troops  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
Press  and  radio  publicity  was  limited  to  the  pronouncements  of  the 
latter,  and  the  government  ruled  that  all  persons  over  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  who  had  baptismal  certificates  showing  them  to  be 
Protestants,  were  entitled  to  vote.  Both  the  “German  Christians” 
and  the  Bodelschwingh  group  25  put  up  tickets  for  the  elections,  but 
the  hostility  of  the  government  and  the  discrimination  against  it  led 
the  latter  group  in  many  districts  to  give  up  the  struggle  and  to  agree 
to  only  one  election  list,  on  which  the  “German  Christians”  had  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  candidates.  On  the  eve  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  Hitler,  in  a  radio  address,  once  more  raised  the  specter  of 
Communism,  and  appealed  to  the  Protestants  to  elect  representatives 
who  would  support  the  new  political  regime.  The  result  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion;  the  “German  Christians”  won  by  a  landslide.  It 
was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  national  synod,  when  con¬ 
stituted,  chose  as  Reich  bishop  Dr.  Ludwig  Muller,  the  candidate 
of  the  Nazi  “German  Christians.” 

Extremists  in  this  latter  group  now  sought  to  make  a  number 
of  radical  changes.  They  advocated  the  rejection  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  removal  of  crucifixes  from  the  churches,  and  even  a 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  in  such  a  way  as  to  repudiate  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  further  demanded  the  insertion  in  the 
Church  constitution  of  a  so-called  “Aryan  paragraph”  which  was 
designed  to  force  out  of  the  pulpit  all  Christian  clergy  having  Jewish 
blood  in  their  veins  and  to  segregate  in  a  separate  church  all  Chris¬ 
tians  with  Jewish  blood. 

To  prevent  such  innovations  in  the  Church  several  thousand 
clergy,  led  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Niemoller,  organized  the  Pastors’ 
Emergency  League.  Their  opposition  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  “German  Christians”  as  a  church  “party”  and  in  the  elimination 
of  the  “Aryan  paragraph”  from  the  Church  constitution.  Reich 

25  The  latter  sought  to  call  themselves  “Evangelical  Christians,”  but  were  forbidden 
to  do  so. 
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Bishop  Muller  did  not  abandon  his  purpose  to  coordinate  the 
Church,  however.  By  his  decree  the  Evangelical  Youth  Movement 
was  ordered  incorporated  with  the  Hitler  Youth  Movement,  and  in 
January,  1934,  faced  by  increasing  opposition,  he  attempted  by  decree 
to  make  himself  dictator  of  the  Church.  The  Pastors’  Emergency 
League  refused  to  be  intimidated,  however,  and  Muller  was  forced 
to  withdraw  his  decree. 

In  April,  1934,  Reich  Bishop  Muller  returned  to  the  attack  by 
appointing  Dr.  August  Jager  law  steward  of  the  German  Evangel¬ 
ical  Church  with  the  duty  of  unifying  the  religious  administration. 
Within  a  few  months  a  number  of  the  autonomous  state  churches, 
including  those  in  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  were  dissolved  and 
placed  directly  under  the  authority  of  Muller.  But  the  opposition 
pastors  did  not  give  up  the  fight.  Although  the  Pastors’  Emergency 
League  was  disbanded  its  work  was  carried  on  by  a  Confessional 
Synod  to  which,  rather  than  to  Muller,  the  opposition  looked  for 
direction  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  This  step  was  count¬ 
ered  by  action  of  the  national  synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
which  in  August  transferred  to  the  Reich  bishop  its  own  powers, 
thus  making  Dr.  Muller  a  church  dictator.  At  the  same  time  the 
national  synod  ordered  all  Protestant  pastors,  on  pain  of  expulsion 
from  their  pastorates,  to  promise  obedience  to  Dr.  Muller.  Hundreds 
of  pastors  were  arrested,  suspended,  transferred,  or  deprived  of  their 
incomes  because  of  their  refusal  to  obey  the  Reich  bishop. 

The  most  determined  opposition  to  the  policy  of  coordination  came 
from  the  bishops  of  the  two  Protestant  Churches  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurttemberg.  In  September,  consequently,  Dr.  Jager  arbitrarily 
ordered  the  subordination  of  these  two  churches,  and  removed  both 
Bishop  Meisser  of  Bavaria  and  Bishop  Wurm  of  Wurttemberg.  The 
Bavarian  pastors  refused  to  accept  this  action,  however,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hold  mass  meetings  to  demand  the  release  and  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Bishop  Meisser.  This  time  Dr.  Jager  had  apparently  gone 
too  far,  and  he  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  Dr.  Muller.  Late  in  October, 
1934,  he  was  deprived  of  all  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions.  Bishop 
Meisser  and  Bishop  Wurm  once  more  resumed  their  positions  in 
Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg. 

Efforts  to  restore  permanent  harmony  between  Muller  and  the 
opposition  pastors  failed,  however,  for  the  Confessional  Synod  in 
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June,  1935,  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  struggle  against  the  Reich  bishop.  In  July  Hitler  himself  inter¬ 
vened  and  by  his  order  the  regulation  of  all  Evangelical  Church  mat¬ 
ters  was  transferred  from  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  Dr.  Hanns 
Kerri,  Nazi  minister  without  portfolio.  Although  the  opposition 
pastors  protested  against  the  interference  of  Reich  officials  in  Church 
affairs,  Hitler  in  September,  1935,  definitely  placed  the  Evangelical 
Church  under  State  control.  Reich  Bishop  Muller  was  deprived  of 
his  authority,  and  Dr.  Kerri  was  made  minister  for  Church  affairs 
with  full  control  of  all  non-doctrinal  church  matters. 

In  October  Dr.  Kerri  appointed  a  national  church  committee, 
which,  with  more  or  less  dictatorial  powers  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
was  designed  to  bring  about  harmony  between  the  forces  of  Muller 
and  those  of  the  opposition.  This  committee  at  once  issued  state¬ 
ments  to  show  that  Germany  under  the  Nazis  was  not  to  embark 
upon  the  path  of  neopaganism,  but  was  rather  to  continue  to  hold 
to  “positive”  Christianity.  The  German  Evangelical  Church  was  to 
have  “for  its  unassailable  foundation  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
documented  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  brought  to  light  again 
through  the  confession  of  the  Reformation.”  But  the  Confessional 
Synod  apparently  believed  that  Dr.  Kerri  was  simply  seeking  to 
make  the  Evangelical  Church  the  tool  of  the  totalitarian  State  and 
refused  to  cooperate.  This  attitude  in  turn  led  Dr.  Kerri  to  decree 
(December,  1935)  that  all  groups  which  in  the  future  attempted  to 
interfere  with  State  control  of  the  Church  through  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  national  church  committee  would  be  suppressed.  A  dis¬ 
ciplinary  chamber  and  a  disciplinary  court  were  then  established 
for  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Nevertheless,  in  February,  1936,  some  thousands  of  Confessional 
pastors  in  a  national  meeting  firmly  voted  not  to  compromise 
with  the  minister  for  Church  affairs  and  his  recent  State  supremacy 
decree.  In  the  summer  of  1936  the  conflict  between  the  Nazi  State 
and  the  Confessional  Synod  had  not  been  settled. 

Relations  between  the  Nazi  government  and  the  Catholic  Church 
have  also  been  far  from  peaceful.  Soon  after  coming  into  power 
Hitler  sought  to  secure  a  single  concordat  with  the  Holy  See  to 
replace  the  existing  three  concordats  between  the  Church  and  the 
governments  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Baden  respectively.  For  this 
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purpose  Vice  Chancellor  von  Papen,  a  stanch  Catholic,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  agreement  to 
regulate  the  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Nazi 
State. 

Ultimately,  on  July  20,  a  concordat  was  signed,  by  the  terms  of 
which  Catholic  clergy  were  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  German 
politics,  and  the  Vatican  withdrew  any  support  it  had  previously 
given  to  the  German  Center  parties.  The  Catholic  religion  in 
Germany  was  placed  on  an  even  footing  with  the  Protestant  faith 
and  was  guaranteed  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  latter. 
Catholic  chaplains  were  to  serve  with  the  German  armed  forces, 
and  were  to  be  placed  under  a  military  archbishop  appointed  by  the 
Pope.  All  bishops  and  archbishops  in  Germany  were  to  be  German 
citizens  and  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Holy  See  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  German  government.  The  latter,  for  its  part,  recog¬ 
nized  the  Catholic  Action  as  a  non-political  organization  under  the 
leadership  of  which  the  Vatican  might  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the 
development  of  non-political  Catholic  groups.  Catholic  schools, 
youth  organizations,  workers’  associations,  and  cultural  societies 
were  to  be  unmolested  so  long  as  they  did  not  concern  themselves 
with  politics. 

As  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  friction  soon  developed 
between  the  Nazi  State  and  the  Catholic  Church  over  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  certain  articles  of  the  concordat  dealing  with  schools  and 
youth  organizations.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  Nazis  were  determined 
to  limit  the  activities  of  the  Catholic  Action,  to  absorb  the  Catholic 
Youth  Movement,  to  suppress  the  confessional  schools,  to  destroy 
the  Catholic  workingmen’s  societies,  and  to  abolish  freedom  of  the 
Catholic  press.  On  the  other  hand,  prominent  Catholic  clergy  pub¬ 
licly  denounced  the  Nazi  sterilization  law  and  the  Nazi  attacks  on 
the  crucifix  and  on  the  Old  Testament.  Friction  was  further  in¬ 
creased  in  1935  when  the  Nazis  charged  that  money  and  foreign 
exchange  were  being  smuggled  out  of  Germany  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  secular  and  regular  clergy  contrary  to  German  decrees. 
Millions  of  marks  in  fines  were  levied  by  the  government.  The  year 
1936  opened  with  relations  further  strained  between  the  Nazis  and 
the  Catholic  Church  because  of  the  arrest  in  February  of  that  year 
of  the  secretary-general  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Movement  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  of  his  co-workers. 
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The  “Coordination”  of  Germany’s  Economic  Life 

But  the  Nazi  program  of  coordination  was  not  limited  to  the  po¬ 
litical  and  religious  realms  alone.  Steps  were  taken  to  bring  Ger¬ 
many’s  economic  life  likewise  into  harmony  with  Nazi  principles 
and  under  the  dominance  of  Nazi  sympathizers.  The  assumption  of 
control  of  the  economic  activities  of  the  country  was  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  fact  that  practically  every  phase  of  German  business  and 
professional  life  was  already  thoroughly  organized.  There  were 
chambers  of  commerce,  chambers  of  lesser  employers,  societies  of 
physicians,  of  lawyers,  of  teachers,  trade  unions,  and  peasant  or¬ 
ganizations.  Practically  no  branch  of  German  life  had  failed  to 
establish  its  free  society,  independent  of  the  State.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  all  had  their  executive  committees.  By  securing  control  of  these 
organs,  Hitler  could  obtain  control  of  the  interests  which  they  rep¬ 
resented.  A  Nazi  commissar,  accordingly,  dissolved  such  commit¬ 
tees  and  ordered  their  reconstitution  according  to  Nazi  principles. 
Nazi  pressure  forced  the  resignation  of  the  entire  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Federation  of  German  Industries,  an  organization 
so  powerful  that  it  is  said  to  have  made  and  unmade  governments 
during  the  preceding  decade.  A  new  directorate  was  established  to 
bring  that  organization  “into  agreement  with  the  political  aims  of 
the  National  Socialist  government.” 

The  uncertainties  and  disorganization  caused  by  the  frequent  in¬ 
terference  of  Nazi  commissars  in  the  early  months  of  the  new 
regime  seriously  interfered  with  German  business,  however,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1933  Hitler  found  it  necessary  to  moderate  his  pro¬ 
gram.  The  government  withdrew  its  numerous  commissars,  an¬ 
nounced  that  interferences  in  business  had  become  intolerable,  and 
declared  that  the  Nazi  policy  was  one  of  government  leadership  but 
not  of  participation  in  business. 

The  status  of  labor  was  more  drastically  altered  than  that  of  in¬ 
dustry.  In  May,  1933,  Nazi  troops  seized  the  headquarters  of  all  free 
trade  unions  in  Germany.  The  trade  unions’  leaders  were  arrested, 
their  banks  sequestrated,  their  numerous  cooperative  stores  and  fac¬ 
tories  taken  over,  all  their  socialist  periodicals  permanently  sup¬ 
pressed;  and  the  German  workers  were  informed  that  the  Nazis 
had  “freed  them  from  Marxism  and  restored  them  to  the  bosom  of 
the  fatherland.”  Some  weeks  later,  all  offices  of  the  Catholic  trade 
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unions  were  similarly  seized  by  the  Hitlerites.  A  new  law  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized  the  position  of  labor.  No  longer  should  the 
trade  unions  have  anything  to  do  with  determining  wages  or  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Instead,  the  government  would  appoint  for  each 
branch  of  trade  and  industry  “trustees  of  labor,”  who  would  have 
full  authority  to  issue  regulations,  binding  upon  both  workers  and 
employers,  “establishing  the  conditions  for  the  concluding  of  wage 
agreements.” 

To  replace  the  former  trade  unions  and  the  employers  associa¬ 
tions,  which  were  dissolved  in  1934,  a  new  organization,  the  German 
Labor  Front,  was  established  to  represent  capital  and  labor  in  the 
realm  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the  professions.  Under  a  new  la¬ 
bor  law,  effective  from  May  1,  1934,  the  principle  of  the  solidarity  of 
capital  and  labor  was  accepted  and  the  idea  of  an  inevitable  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  was  rejected.  Collective  bargaining,  strikes, 
and  lockoufs  were  forbidden.  The  workers  thus  lost  their  ultimate 
safeguard  against  exploitation — the  right  to  strike — and  became  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  well-being  upon  labor  trustees.26  The  latter,  po¬ 
litical  appointees  of  the  Nazi  government,  have  practically  supreme 
authority  in  regulating  labor  questions. 

Under  the  law  of  1934  the  Nazi  principle  of  “leadership”  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  economic  life  of  the  Reich.  In  each  enterprise  with 
more  than  twenty  employees  the  employer  becomes  the  “leader” 
( Betriebsjiihrer ) ;  the  employees  become  the  “followers.”  A  “con¬ 
fidential  council,”  chosen  yearly,  is  authorized  to  advise  on  the 
running  of  the  business,  on  working  conditions,  and  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  efficiency  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  members  of 
this  council  are  nominated  by  the  leader  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  Nazi  cell  organization  among  the  workers.  The  list  of 
nominees  is  then  submitted  to  the  workers,  who  may  reject  any 
or  all  of  them.  In  case  no  satisfactory  election  can  be  made,  the 
workers  may  then  appeal  to  the  trustee  of  labor  for  their  district 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  council.  To  these  trustees  is  confided 
the  task  of  maintaining  industrial  peace.  They  are  to  supervise  the 
activities  of  the  confidential  councils,  and  have  authority  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  cases  where  large  dismissals  of  workers  are  contemplated. 
They  have  authority  also  to  draft  general  regulations  for  the  fixing 

26  In  theory,  of  course,  the  employers  are  equally  restricted  in  defending  their  in¬ 
terests  against  the  workers. 
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of  wages,  and  are  empowered  to  enforce  existing  contracts  on  both 
the  employer  and  the  workers.  They  have  even  power  to  oust  the 
employer  from  his  business  if  he  is  too  inefficient  or  too  inconsiderate 
of  the  welfare  of  his  employees. 

The  law  provides,  further,  for  the  establishment  of  Courts  of 
Social  Honor.  “If  people  in  control  of  concerns  exploit  their  workers 
or  offend  their  honor,  if  employees  endanger  social  peace  by  provoca¬ 
tive  behavior  or  undue  interference  in  the  running  of  the  business, 
if  the  workers  make  frivolous  complaints  to  the  trustees,  or  if  the 
workers  betray  secrets  learned  in  the  confidential  councils,  a  breach 
of  social  honor  has  been  committed  and  will  be  dealt  with  on  motion 
of  the  trustee  by  the  chairman  of  the  Honor  Court.  If  the  chairman 
cannot  decide  whether  an  offense  has  been  committed,  he  may  sum¬ 
mon  his  court — consisting  of  himself  (a  legal  officer),  an  employer, 
and  a  ‘confidential  man’  chosen  from  lists  drawn  up  by  the  Labor 
Front.”  Appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  regional  court  to  a  Supreme 
Economic  Court  of  Honor. 

Private  property  and  private  initiative  were  thus  still  retained  as 
in  the  orthodox  capitalistic  system.  The  owner  or  manager  of  an 
enterprise,  as  the  leader,  however,  was  made  not  only  responsible  for 
carrying  on  his  business  as  efficiently  as  possible,  but  equally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  welfare  of  his  workers  or  followers.  The  latter  in 
turn  were  to  have  confidence  in  their  employer  and  to  assist  him 
in  every  way  possible.  Reciprocal  confidence,  common  responsibility, 
and  Nazi  leadership  were  expected  to  create  an  economic  system  in 
which  the  welfare  of  society  should  prevail  over  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Despite  their  earlier  promises  of  agrarian  reform,  the  Nazis  made 
no  attempt  to  confiscate  or  to  divide  the  great  landed  estates  of  the 
Junkers  of  East  Prussia  and  Pomerania.  They  did,  however,  intro¬ 
duce  some  changes  in  the  German  system  of  land  holding.  A  law 
— called  the  Hereditary  Farms  Law — was  promulgated  with  the 
purpose  of  elevating  the  independent  farmers  into  a  new  “nobility.” 
By  this  law  estates  of  less  than  278  acres,  capable  of  supporting  a 
family  and  owned  by  a  German  citizen  of  Aryan  descent,  became 
hereditary  farms.  An  hereditary  farm  cannot  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or 
attached  for  debt  and  must  pass  undivided  upon  the  owner’s  death 
to  the  eldest  son  or  nearest  male  heir.  The  new  owner,  however,  is 
held  responsible  for  the  support  and  educational  training  of  his 
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younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  law  was  in  a  sense  designed  to 
create  a  peasant  aristocracy,  only  the  owners  of  hereditary  farms 
being  entitled  to  be  termed  peasants.  Many  “new  nobles”  are  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  that  their  new  honor  and  status  are  not  altogether 
unmixed  blessings. 

In  its  attitude  toward  agriculture  the  Nazi  government  was  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  its  desire  to  realize  national 
self-sufficiency  (Autar\ie) .  In  view  of  Germany’s  experience  during 
the  World  War,  the  Nazis  were  particularly  determined  that  the 
Third  Reich  should  become  completely  independent  of  the  outside 
world  for  its  food  supplies.  In  addition  to  measures  designed  to  “en¬ 
noble”  the  independent  farmer,  the  government  established  for  agri¬ 
culture  an  organization  called  the  Food  Estate  {N ahrstand)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Reich  minister  of  agriculture.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  has  introduced  a  sort  of  planned  economy  for  agriculture,  and 
has  regulated  the  price  and  distribution  of  most  foodstuffs. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  trade  the  Nazis  encountered  difficulties. 
The  large  export  surplus  which  Germany  had  enjoyed  at  the  time 
the  Nazis  came  into  power  decreased — partly  as  a  result  of  boycotts 
in  foreign  countries  because  of  the  Nazi  anti-Semitic  measures — 
until  in  1934  it  finally  became  an  import  surplus  instead.  The  re¬ 
sultant  drain  on  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Reichsbank  was  so  severe 
that  they  became  depleted,  and  the  gold  coverage  fell  to  the  danger¬ 
ously  low  figure  of  2.1  per  cent.  Once  more  the  fear  of  currency 
depreciation  haunted  the  German  people.  Immediate  and  drastic 
steps  were  needed,  and  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  president  of  the 
Reichsbank,  was  appointed  minister  of  economics  with  dictatorial 
power. 

Three  types  of  measures  were  taken  by  Schacht  to  meet  the  threat¬ 
ening  situation:  (1)  default  in  whole  or  in  part  on  foreign  interest 
payments  in  order  to  stop  one  of  the  drains  on  Germany’s  gold, 

(2)  rigid  curtailment  of  imports  into  Germany  from  abroad  in 
order  to  reduce  another  drain  on  the  country’s  gold  reserves,  and 

(3)  extensive  subsidies  to  industries  manufacturing  for  export  in 
order  that  they  might  reduce  their  prices,  increase  their  foreign 
sales,  and  thus  bring  gold  or  goods  into  Germany. 

Negotiations  were  opened  between  Germany  and  her  creditors  as 
a  result  of  which  the  latter  were  compelled  to  accept  reduced  pay¬ 
ments  on  their  commercial  loans.  In  the  case  of  some  countries 
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which  did  not  make  any  considerable  purchases  of  German  goods, 
interest  payments  were  suspended  altogether.  The  Nazis  insisted 
that  Germany’s  commercial  debt  should  be  written  down  or  entirely 
wiped  out,  on  the  ground  that  the  proceeds  of  these  foreign  loans 
had  been  used  to  a  large  extent  to  make  reparation  payments.  The 
Nazi  moratorium  policy  had  the  effect  of  reducing  Germany’s  an¬ 
nual  debt-service  payments  abroad  from  more  than  1,000,000,000 
marks  to  approximately  one-third  of  that  amount.27  In  December, 
1935,  Dr.  Schacht  announced  that  unless  foreign  countries  bought 
more  German  goods  Germany  would  have  to  reduce  her  debt  pay¬ 
ments  still  further. 

By  the  second  and  third  types  of  measures  enumerated  above 
Germany  sought  to  turn  her  adverse  trade  balance  into  a  favorable 
one  and  thus  start  a  stream  of  gold  flowing  into  the  Reichsbank. 
Imports  were  drastically  reduced  except  for  the  raw  materials  needed 
in  Germany’s  rearmament  plans,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  find  substitutes  for  many  commodities  formerly  obtained  abroad. 
Some  German  industries  were  seriously  hampered  by  their  inability 
to  secure  foreign  goods,  and  at  times  there  was  a  real  shortage  in 
such  commodities  as  butter,  eggs,  and  other  foodstuffs.  Late  in  1935 
Dr.  Goebbels  pointed  out  that  the  German  people  had  reduced  their 
food  imports  from  2,500,000,000  marks’  worth  annually  in  1933  to 
1,000,000,000  marks’  worth  in  1935.  The  foreign  exchange  thus  saved, 
he  explained,  had  been  used  principally  to  help  build  up  Germany’s 
new  military  establishment.  In  1935  Germany’s  imports  generally 
were  less  than  a  third  of  what  they  had  been  in  1929. 

On  the  other  hand,  German  exports  were  increased  by  a  billion- 
mark  export  subsidy  scheme  which  was  introduced  in  June,  1935. 
The  money  for  the  subsidies  was  obtained  by  levying  on  all  German 
industries  a  tax  based  upon  the  annual  turnover  of  each  business. 
The  subsidized  exporters,  in  turn,  were  then  able  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  foreign  markets  by  selling  below  cost  if  necessary.  Under 
the  subsidy  plan  Germany’s  exports  increased  rapidly.  The  year 
1935  closed  with  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  111,000,000  marks,  and 
the  early  months  of  1936  showed  a  further  increase.  Gold  and  silver 
began  to  flow  back  into  the  country. 

27  At  the  same  time  Germany  was  buying  back,  chiefly  from  holders  in  the  United 
States,  her  foreign  obligations  depreciated  by  the  moratorium  at  great  losses  for  foreign 
investors.  According  to  Dr.  Schacht  Germany  had  by  the  close  of  1935  reduced  her 
foreign  debt  by  about  half  since  1930. 
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In  1935  Germany  experienced  something  of  a  boom,  for  her  in¬ 
dustrial  output  for  the  year  was  more  than  95  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
boom  year  1928.  This  improvement  in  industry  was  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  credit-financed  programs  of  rearmament  and  public  works. 
To  secure  the  funds  for  these  extensive  programs  the  government 
resorted  not  to  increased  taxes  or  direct  currency  inflation  but  to 
what  amounted  to  a  system  of  forced  loans  from  banks,  industries, 
and  various  organizations  which  had  funds  which  might  be  used  for 
investment.28  In  other  words,  the  German  government  went  more 
and  more  into  debt.  The  amount  borrowed  was  not  revealed,  for  in 
1935  the  Reich  budget  was  not  published.  There  was  certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  a  growing  credit-inflation  in  Germany  with  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  many  commodities.  Within  the  country  the  mark  was  arbitrarily 
kept  at  a  gold  parity  but  the  fear  of  currency  depreciation  seemed  to 
be  indicated  by  a  government  order  in  December,  1935,  which  for¬ 
bade  the  import  of  marks  or  their  domestic  acceptance  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  foreigners’  debts.  The  German  mark  thus  took  its  place 
alongside  of  the  Soviet  rouble  and  the  Italian  lira  as  a  purely  do¬ 
mestic  currency. 

In  1936  the  economic  and  fiscal  situation  became  still  more  seri¬ 
ous.  Apparently  the  short-term  borrowing  during  the  preceding 
three  years  had  largely  exhausted  the  liquid  resources  of  the  banks 
and  credit  houses.  Despite  the  increase  of  exports — a  great  part  of 
which  did  not  bring  foreign  exchange  into  the  country — the  gold 
reserve  fell  to  the  lowest  figure  in  Germany  history.  A  continued 
shortage  in  foodstuffs  and  certain  essential  commodities  made  for 
further  complications.  With  increasing  taxation,  rising  costs  of  raw 
materials,  and  fear  of  currency  inflation,  it  became  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prevent  prices  from  rising.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
seemed  revealed  in  April,  1936,  when  Hitler  appointed  Goring,  the 
Nazi  strong  man,  as  a  dictator  to  deal  with  all  questions  involving 
raw  materials  and  foreign  exchange.  What  Dr.  Schacht’s  future 
status  would  be  was  uncertain. 

One  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Nazis  were  forced  to  wrestle 
upon  coming  into  power  was  that  of  unemployment.  They  went 
energetically  to  work  to  solve  it.  Some  industries  were  forced  to  em¬ 
ploy  more  workers  than  they  needed.  Hours  of  labor  were  reduced  to 

28  The  government  limited  cash  dividends  to  6  per  cent  and  decreed  that  all  earn¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  this  amount  must  be  invested  in  a  forced  loan. 
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make  necessary  the  hiring  of  more  men.  The  employment  of  mar¬ 
ried  women  was  vigorously  discouraged.  Many  liberals,  socialists, 
and  Jews  were  dismissed  and  their  places  filled  by  German  Aryans. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  were  enlisted  in  labor  corps 
where  they  received  food,  shelter,  and  low  wages  in  return  for  work 
on  various  governmental  projects.  These  labor  corps  were  not 
greatly  different  from  the  C.C.C.  camps  in  the  United  States.  By 
the  middle  of  1934  the  number  of  unemployed  had  been  reduced 
from  more  than  6,000,000  to  less  than  4,000,000.  In  1935  the  intensive 
efforts  to  rearm  Germany  created  a  demand  for  more  workers  and 
the  conscription  of  men  for  the  new  army  took  thousands  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  In  January,  1936,  the  official  figures  for 
unemployment  were  2,500,000 — a  decrease  of  450,000  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  slight  increase  in  the  total  labor  income,  however, 
indicated  that  although  more  were  employed,  the  average  wage  re¬ 
ceived  was  less  than  before.  Furthermore,  the  rise  in  prices  because 
of  the  shortage  in  certain  commodities  caused  a  further  decline  in 
the  real  wages  of  labor. 

Nazi  Foreign  Policy 

When  the  Nazis  came  into  power  Germany  had  not  yet  attained 
some  of  the  primary  objects  of  her  post-war  foreign  policy.  Although 
she  had  escaped  from  reparation  payments,  liberated  her  territory 
from  foreign  occupation,  secured  the  removal  of  the  Inter-Allied 
commissions  of  control,  and  gained  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  along  with  the  other  great  powers,  she  was 
still  restricted  in  military  and  naval  matters  and  still  prevented  from 
fortifying  the  Rhineland.  Furthermore,  she  had  not  yet  redeemed  the 
Saar,  and  had  made  no  apparent  progress  toward  union  with  Aus¬ 
tria  29  or  toward  the  reacquisition  of  the  territory  lost  to  Poland. 
But  all  of  these  aims  and  more  were  included  in  the  Nazi  program 
as  proclaimed  in  the  years  before  1933. 

Whereas  Stresemann’s  foreign  policy  had  been  based  on  concilia¬ 
tion  and  fulfillment,  Hitler’s  appeared  to  be  founded  on  recalcitrance, 
opportunism,  and  the  occasional  need  for  relieving  unrest  within 
Germany.  That  Nazi  Germany  would  not  meekly  submit  to  na¬ 
tional  inferiority  was  soon  indicated  when,  in  October,  1933,  she 
withdrew  from  the  Disarmament  Conference,  the  League  of  Na- 

29  For  the  abortive  attempt  to  establish  an  Austro-German  customs  union,  see 
p.  604. 
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tions,  and  the  Labor  Organization  because  of  the  delay  in  granting 
the  Reich  equality  in  armaments.  This  step  was  followed  in  1935  by 
her  repudiation  of  the  military  and  naval  restrictions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  in  1936  by  her  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  in 
defiance  of  the  same  treaty  and  of  the  Locarno  Pact  as  well.30  Ger¬ 
many  in  1936  at  length  regained  full  sovereignty  over  her  national 
territory.31 

Meanwhile,  the  Nazis  had  attempted  to  advance  toward  their  goal 
of  bringing  all  Germans  into  the  Third  Reich.  Apparently  in  order 
that  Germany  might  be  more  undisturbed  in  her  efforts  to  con¬ 
summate  the  Anschluss  with  Austria  and  to  redeem  the  Saar,  the 
Reich  government  in  January,  1934,  signed  with  Poland  a  ten-year 
nonaggression  pact  recognizing  temporarily  the  inviolability  of 
Germany’s  eastern  frontiers.  The  Nazis  then  concentrated  their 
attention  on  Austria  and  sought  to  “coordinate”  that  little  German 
republic  by  a  Nazi  terror  which  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the 
Austrian  Chancellor  Dollfuss  and  the  abortive  Nazi  Putsch  of 
July,  1934.32  But  the  failure  of  the  Austrians  to  support  the  Putsch 
and  more  especially  Mussolini’s  prompt  action  in  rushing  Italian 
troops  to  the  Austro-Italian  frontier  prevented  the  Nazis  from  seiz¬ 
ing  the  Austrian  government.  The  Reich  government  hastened  to 
deny  any  connection  with  these  events  in  Austria.  In  the  Saar 
plebiscite  in  the  following  January,  however,  the  Nazis  were  more 
successful,  and  in  March,  1935,  that  German  territory  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Third  Reich.33  In  other  territory  lost  to  Germany  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Hitler’s  policy  was  one  of  “Nazification.” 
In  1935  the  governments  of  Danzig  and  of  Memel  both  came  under 
the  control  of  local  Nazi  parties  which  were  linked  with  the  Hitler 
organization  in  Germany.34 

In  addition  to  the  union  of  all  Germans  in  one  powerful  Reich, 
Hitler  in  Mein  Kampj  emphasized  Germany’s  need  to  acquire  new 
territory  in  Europe  on  which  Germans  might  settle.  The  Reich, 
according  to  Hitler,  must  turn  its  eyes  toward  the  East,  for  only  in 
Russia  and  along  the  Baltic  could  Germany  obtain  the  new  territory 


30  For  the  rearmament  of  Germany,  see  p.  281. 

31  In  1936  Germany  initiated  negotiations  to  remove  her  from  a  position  of  inferiority 
in  the  control  of  her  “internationalized”  rivers. 

32  For  these  developments,  see  p.  610. 

33  See  pp.  224-25. 

34  See  pp.  638-41,  643-44. 
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so  necessary  to  provide  for  her  rapidly  increasing  population.  The 
Ukraine  appeared  to  be  the  region  toward  which  the  Nazis  cast 
their  covetous  eyes.  But  this  territory,  obviously,  could  not  be  se¬ 
cured  except  by  military  measures;  hence  the  determination  to 
create  for  the  Reich  a  powerful  military  machine.  Hence,  also  the 
suspicion  so  frequently  voiced  that  Germany  and  Japan  had  reached 
a  secret  understanding  for  eventual  military  cooperation  against 
Soviet  Russia. 

Although  the  Nazi  foreign  policy  undoubtedly  emancipated  and 
strengthened  Germany  as  a  military  power,  it  had  an  unfortunate 
effect  upon  her  international  position.  Before  1933  both  Italy  and 
Russia  had  been  inclined  to  support  Germany,  and  even  Great  Britain 
had  been  sympathetic  with  German  policies.  By  1936,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Nazi  drive  against  Communists  and  the  Nazi  program 
for  eastern  expansion  had  driven  Russia  into  a  Franco-Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  alliance;  the  Nazi  attempt  to  absorb  Austria  had  alienated  Italy 
and  facilitated  a  Franco-Italian  rapprochement;  and  the  Nazi  re¬ 
armament  program  had  alarmed  Great  Britain  and  forced  her  into 
what  was  practically  an  Anglo-Franco-Belgian  alliance  against  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1936  Germany  stood  practically  isolated  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe. 

Political  Developments  Under  the  Nazis 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  after  Hitler  received 
dictatorial  powers  until  April,  1937,  he  would  not  during  this  period 
feel  called  upon  to  consult  the  German  electorate.  This  proved  not  to 
be  true,  however.  Twice,  when  the  nationalism  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  roused  to  a  high  pitch  as  a  result  of  some  step  taken 
by  the  Fiihrer,  elections  or  plebiscites  were  held  to  prove  the  popu¬ 
lar  support  of  the  Nazi  regime.  On  one  other  occasion,  after  stirring 
events  within  the  Reich,  a  plebiscite  was  held  to  show  that  Hitler’s 
deeds  were  sanctioned  by  the  German  people.  The  latter,  therefore, 
though  ruled  by  a  dictator,  continued  to  have  the  privilege— the 
duty,  according  to  the  Nazis — of  expressing  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  dictatorship  through  popular  elections. 

In  October,  1933,  at  the  time  that  Hitler  announced  Germany’s 
withdrawal  from  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Reichstag  was  dissolved  and  new  elections  were  set 
for  November  12.  The  elections  of  that  day  were  to  constitute  a 
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plebiscite  in  which  the  German  people  were  “to  give  expression  to 
their  fealty  to  the  Reich  government”  in  its  decision  not  to  submit 
further  to  a  perpetuation  of  the  conditions  created  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  In  the  weeks  preceding  the  plebiscite  Hitler  pleaded  with 
the  Germans  to  cast  their  votes  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  world 
that  they  were  “solidly  behind  the  stand  formulated  by  me  against 
our  country’s  accepting  a  position  of  inferiority  to  other  countries.” 
He  repeatedly  asserted  the  pacific  nature  of  his  policies,  and  em¬ 
phasized  that  he  sought  only  “peace  and  equality”  for  Germany. 

Undoubtedly  swayed  by  Hitler’s  masterful  oratory  and  by  fervent 
last-minute  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Nazis  by  President  Hindenburg 
and  by  Dr.  Muller,  the  new  Reich  Bishop,  some  43,000,000  Germans 
participated  in  the  first  national  plebiscite  and  election  under  the 
Nazi  regime.  Of  this  number,  more  than  40,500,000  gave  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  policy  of  the  Reich  government,  and  more  than  39,- 
500,000  voted  in  favor  of  the  Nazi  list  of  Reichstag  candidates.  With 
this  overwhelming  endorsement  of  his  foreign  policy,  Adolf  Hitler 
appeared  to  be  in  a  strategic  position  to  carry  forward  his  campaign 
to  win  for  Germany  “peace,  honor,  and  equality.” 

Although  on  the  surface  the  elections  of  November,  1933,  appeared 
to  indicate  that  Hitler’s  party  was  functioning  efficiently  and  har¬ 
moniously,  a  dangerous  cleavage  was  developing  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Nazis  who  had  been  drawn  from  widely  differing  economic 
and  social  groups.  Anyone  who  seriously  studied  the  Nazi  program 
realized  that  it  contained  goals  that  were  distinctly  in  conflict  one 
with  another,  and  that  when  the  time  should  come  to  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  into  effect  some  of  the  groups  that  had  rallied  to  Hitler’s 
standard  would  inevitably  be  disappointed.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1934,  the  Left  elements  of  the  party  became  restless  because 
of  Hitler’s  failure  to  carry  into  effect  his  earlier  socialistic,  anti- 
capitalistic,  and  anti-junker  promises.  Among  the  workers  it  was 
increasingly  felt  that  the  new  Law  for  the  Organization  of  National 
Labor  had  in  the  last  analysis  handed  the  real  power  to  the  capital¬ 
ists.  Furthermore,  though  more  people  were  being  employed  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  before  the  advent  of  Hitler,  many  workers  were  actually 
receiving  less  wages  while  paying  more  for  commodities,  and  thus 
were  living  on  a  lower  plane.  Apparently  Ernst  Rohm,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Nazi  storm  troops,  assumed  leadership  among  the  dis¬ 
contented  elements  of  the  party,  who  desired  a  “second  revolution” 
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which  should  carry  into  fuller  effect  the  socialistic  features  of  the 
original  Nazi  program.  Among  his  followers  were  to  be  found  the 
more  radical  elements  of  the  party,  particularly  the  more  vociferous 
Nazis  who  had  enthusiastically  joined  the  party’s  storm  troops. 

On  the  Right,  in  the  cleavage  which  was  developing  in  Germany, 
were  to  be  found,  of  course,  the  conservative  Junkers  and  big  in¬ 
dustrialists.  Grouped  with  them  were  the  Steel  Helmets,  the  upper 
middle  class,  the  opponents  of  anti-Semitism,  and  the  more  moderate 
elements  generally.  Their  viewpoint  was  succinctly  and  forcefully 
stated  by  Vice  Chancellor  Franz  von  Papen  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Marburg  University  on  June  17,  1934,  denouncing  the  muzzling 
of  the  press,  the  use  of  force  in  religious  reforms,  and  the  attempts 
to  bring  about  unity  through  terrorism.  At  that  time  he  warned 
against  a  second  revolution.  “History,”  he  declared,  “has  its  own 
clock.  It  is  not  necessary  continually  to  urge  it  on.  If  a  second  wave 
is  to  pass  through  the  German  revolution,  it  must  not  be  a  social 
revolution  but  a  creative  completion  of  the  work  begun.” 

The  fact  that  von  Papen  was  not  dismissed  from  office  because  of 
his  speech  may  have  led  the  Left  leaders  to  hasten  their  plans,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  two  official  announcements  which  stated  that  Rohm 
was  to  be  given  a  leave  of  absence  “for  reasons  of  health,”  and  that 
all  storm  troopers  were  to  be  ordered  to  take  a  vacation  for  the 
month  of  July.  According  to  Hitler’s  official  statement,  issued  later, 
Rohm  and  a  small  group  of  ambitious  storm  troop  leaders  had  been 
preparing  for  action  for  some  months.  They  feared  that  events  in 
June  presaged  the  end  of  their  power  and  prominence,  and  there¬ 
fore  plotted  to  forestall  Hitler’s  action  by  seizing  power  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  discontented  Left  elements,  they  hoped,  would  rally  to 
their  side  against  the  existing  regime.  During  the  day  of  June  29 
alarming  messages  reached  Hitler  informing  him  that  the  “plot” 
was  about  to  be  carried  out. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  was  only  one  decision  left  to  me.  If  a 
catastrophe  was  to  be  prevented  at  all,  action  was  required  quick  as  light¬ 
ning.  Only  a  merciless  and  bloody  course  of  action  might  possibly  keep 
the  revolt  from  spreading.  In  that  case  there  was  no  question  but  that  a 
hundred  mutineers,  plotters,  and  conspirators  would  have  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated  .  .  . 

Instructing  Goring  to  take  vigorous  steps  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere 
in  Prussia,  Hitler  at  once  flew  by  plane  to  Munich  and  proceeded 
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against  the  alleged  plotters.  Apparently  lists  of  those  to  be  killed  had 
been  carefully  prepared  in  advance,  for  Hitler’s  agents  seemed  to 
know  exactly  who  were  to  be  found.  Within  a  few  hours,  in  a  reign 
of  terror,  seventy-four  persons,  according  to  the  official  statement, 
were  summarily  killed  with  little  or  no  hearing.  Prominent  among 
those  murdered,  shot,  or  “permitted  to  commit  suicide”  were  Rohm, 
former  Chancellor  Kurt  von  Schleicher  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Erich 
Klausener,  leader  of  the  Catholic  Action  group,  and  three  of  von 
Papen’s  secretaries.35  The  complete  list  was  never  published.  Hitler’s 
defense  of  his  summary  action  was  that  “I  was  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  the  German  nation  and  therefore  I  myself  was  the  German 
people’s  Supreme  Tribunal  for  those  twenty-four  hours.” 

By  many  it  was  believed  that  the  occasion  was  used  by  him  and 
his  associates  to  get  rid  not  only  of  those  involved  in  the  alleged  plot 
but  of  others  who  had  opposed  the  Nazi  leaders  in  the  early  days  of 
the  movement  and  against  whom  they  had  personal  grudges.  Al¬ 
though  the  Nazi  movement  was  weakened  by  such  arbitrary  and 
bloody  action,  especially  among  the  German  intellectuals,  Hitler’s 
position  within  the  party  was  undoubtedly  strengthened  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  challenge  him.  On  July  3  the 
Reich  cabinet  issued  a  decree  stating:  “The  measures  executed  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  the  traitorous  attacks  of  June  30  and  July  1 
and  2  against  the  State  and  the  nation  are  hereby  legalized  as  in  self- 
defense  of  the  State.”  A  few  days  later  it  was  announced  that  re¬ 
organization  plans  for  the  storm  troops  included  disarmament  of 
the  members  and  reduction  of  their  numbers  by  about  half. 

Germany  had  hardly  had  time  to  calm  down  when  on  August  2 
President  Hindenburg  died  at  his  estate  at  Neudeck.  In  accordance 
with  a  decision  of  the  Reich  cabinet  on  the  preceding  day,  the  office 
of  President  was  united  with  that  of  chancellor.  Hitler  at  once  as¬ 
sumed  the  functions  of  the  President  in  addition  to  those  of  chancel¬ 
lor  and  thus  became  probably  the  world’s  most  powerful  ruler.  He 
declined  to  assume  the  title  of  President,  however,  and  requested  that 
he  be  addressed  as  in  the  past  as  “Leader”  or  “Reich  Chancellor.” 
Desiring  that  the  cabinet’s  action  in  combining  the  Presidency  and 
the  chancellorship  should  have  the  approval  of  the  German  people, 
Hitler  ordered  a  plebiscite  to  be  held  on  August  19,  1934. 

35  For  some  days  von  Papen’s  fate  was  in  doubt.  President  Hindenburg  came  to  his 
aid  by  ordering  the  Reichswehr  to  be  responsible  for  his  safety. 
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Once  again  all  the  oratorical  artillery  of  the  Nazis  was  brought 
into  action.  A  document  described  as  the  “political  testament”  of  the 
late  President,  indicating  Hindenburg’s  approval  of  Hitler’s  policies, 
was  published  on  August  15.  Two  days  later  the  chancellor  made  an 
appeal  to  the  people  in  a  national  broadcast.  He  requested  popular 
support  in  the  plebiscite  not  for  his  own  benefit  but  “as  a  proof  of 
German  unity  to  the  outside  world”  and  as  a  “profession  to  the 
world  of  the  stability  of  the  new  Reich,  its  responsibility  as  a  State, 
and  the  nation’s  and  the  people’s  will  for  peace.”  Of  the  43,529,710 
ballots  cast  in  the  plebiscite,  38,362,760,  or  approximately  88  per  cent, 
were  in  the  affirmative;  5,166,950  ballots,  or  approximately  12  per 
cent,  were  either  in  the  negative  or  invalid.  The  number  voting 
against  Hitler  in  this  plebiscite  was  approximately  twice  as  great  as 
in  that  of  November,  1933. 

This  registered  opposition  was  practically  eliminated  in  the  next 
plebiscite  which  was  held  on  March  29,  1936,  after  Hitler  had  re¬ 
militarized  the  Rhineland  and  extended  the  sovereignty  of  the  Reich 
over  all  its  territory.  On  this  occasion  98.5  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
voters — nearly  45,000,000 — went  to  the  polls.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Nazi  storm  troops  saw  to  it  that  the  electorate  was  mobilized.  After 
the  votes  were  counted  it  was  announced  that  99  per  cent  had  been 
cast  in  favor  of  the  Fiihrer’s  foreign  policy. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  dictatorship  it  thus  appears  that 
Hitler,  with  his  showman’s  instinct,  unerringly  seized  upon  various 
occasions  to  galvanize  the  German  people  into  an  enthusiastic 
blanket  approval  of  his  regime.  The  issue  on  each  occasion  was  made 
to  be  directly  or  indirectly  the  Fiihrer’s  defiance  of  the  former  Allies 
and  not  his  domestic  economic,  religious,  or  racial  policies.  In  each 
case  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Germans  would  support  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  attempt  to  regain  for  the  Fatherland  its  pre-war  place 
as  a  sovereign  power.  The  fact  that  no  opposition  parties  longer 
existed  and  that  no  opposition  could  be  voiced  in  public  speeches  or 
newspapers  made  the  outcome  in  each  plebiscite  hardly  a  matter  of 
doubt. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

IN  post-war  Europe  France  was  the  only  great  power  on  the 
Continent  which  continued  to  hold  to  the  liberal  tradition 
despite  the  many  serious  problems  which  confronted  her.  Al¬ 
though  victorious,  France  had  the  difficult  and  costly  task  of  re¬ 
constructing  those  parts  of  the  country  which  had  been  so  grievously 
devastated  in  the  course  of  the  World  War.  Closely  connected  with 
this  task  was  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for 
restoration  without  bringing  on  in  France  a  currency  debacle  such 
as  occurredJn  Germany.  Out  of  the  World  War  came,  also,  the  need 
of  assimilating  into  a  unitary  State  the  “redeemed”  provinces  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  whose  institutions  in  the  years  after  1871  had  come 
to  differ  from  those  of  the  French  Republic.  Finally,  there  existed 
the  task  of  creating  some  system  of  security  which  should  effectively 
safeguard  France  in  the  future  against  the  recurrence  of  her  ter¬ 
rible  experience  in  the  years  from  1914  to  1918.  Nevertheless,  though 
uncertainties,  anxieties,  and  hardships  inevitably  accompanying  the 
attempts  to  solve  these  problems  led  many  to  advocate  and  support 
communism  or  fascism,  the  bulk  of  the  French  people  stood  loyally 
by  their  liberal  republic. 

The  Problem  of  Reconstruction 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War,  throughout  some  12,884  square 
miles  of  northern  France  chaos  reigned.  Here  in  pre-war  days  had 
dwelt  one-eighth  of  France’s  population.  Here  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  the  greater  part  of  her  industries  and  mines.1  But  as  a  result 
of  the  war  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages  had  become  deserted 
wastes  of  shapeless  ruins.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  had  been 
wrecked  or  totally  destroyed.  Thousands  of  factories  had  been  looted 
or  blown  up;  mines  had  been  allowed  to  fill  with  water  or  been 
deliberately  destroyed;  railroads  had  become  dilapidated  and  worn 
out.  Millions  of  acres  of  once  smiling  farmland  had  been  cut  and 
torn  and  scarred  with  trenches  and  shell  holes.  Orchards  and  forests 


1  Sec  p.  237. 
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had  been  shot  to  pieces  or  razed  by  the  retreating  Germans;  thou¬ 
sands  of  wells  had  been  damaged,  contaminated,  or  destroyed;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  and  other  stock  had  been  carried  off; 
and  everywhere  mile  upon  mile  of  barbed-wire  entanglements  and 
heaps  of  debris  had  been  left  to  encumber  the  ground.2  The  devas¬ 
tated  area  was  a  great  wound  in  the  side  of  France  which  must  be 
healed. 

The  restoration,  of  this  territory  to  its  pre-war  state  constituted  a 
gigantic  problem  for  France,  for  if  the  region  were  to  regain  its 
former  wealth-producing  capacity,  railroads,  highways,  and  bridges 
must  be  opened  up,  debris  cleared  away,  cities  and  towns  rebuilt, 
factories  and  mills  erected  and  refitted  with  machinery,  mines 
pumped  out  and  superstructures  raised,  trenches  and  shell  craters 
filled  in  and  leveled  off,  hundreds  of  miles  of  barbed-wire  entangle¬ 
ments  and  millions  of  tons  of  munitions  removed  from  the  soil,  the 
refugee  population  brought  back,  and  civil  government  and  admin¬ 
istration  once  more  established. 

The  attitude  which  the  French  government  took  toward  the  de¬ 
struction  caused  by  the  war  constituted  a  distinct  departure  from  all 
previous  procedure.  As  early  as  December,  1914,  it  had  promised  to 
reimburse  its  citizens  for  all  direct  and  material  losses  occasioned 
by  the  war.  Again  in  April,  1919,  it  had  announced  that  all  dam¬ 
ages,  certain,  material,  and  direct,  to  real  or  personal  property  were 
entitled  to  reparation.  In  other  words,  the  French  government  took 
the  stand  that  losses  occasioned  by  war  were  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  State  as  a  matter  of  right,  a  position  which  no  State  had  ever 
previously  taken. 

A  commission  was  created  in  each  canton  of  the  devastated  area 
to  evaluate  the  damages,  and  by  May  1,  1921,  demands  had  been 
made  for  actual  losses  of  over  34,000,000,000  francs  and  for  indemni¬ 
ties  of  nearly  106,000,000,000  francs.  With  the  cost  of  replacement 
of  damaged  and  destroyed  property  averaging  five  times  its  esti¬ 
mated  value  in  1914,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the 
franc,  the  French  government  was  thus  called  upon  to  expend  bil¬ 
lions  in  the  work  of  restoration.  But  it  was  hoped  and  expected 

2  Of  dwellings,  293,039  had  been  destroyed  and  435,961  seriously  damaged;  6,147 
public  buildings  had  been  utterly  ruined  and  10,731  partially  wrecked;  20,000  factories 
had  been  destroyed  wholly  or  in  part;  29,851  wells  had  been  completely  destroyed  and 
91,257  required  repairs;  1,359,000  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  mules  had  been 
carried  away  or  lost. 
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that  whatever  was  spent  for  this  purpose  would  ultimately  be  re¬ 
covered  from  Germany,  for  the  latter,  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
had  agreed  to  make  compensation  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Allied  Powers  during  the  period  of  belligerency. 

The  procedure  of  the  French  government,  therefore,  was  to  create 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  area  a  special  budget  known 
as  the  “Budget  of  Recoverable  Expenditure.”  To  this  budget  were 
charged  all  expenditures  for  restoration,  and  for  this  purpose  money 
was  spent  freely  and  some  said  not  without  fraud.  Since  reparation 
payments  were  not  immediately  forthcoming,  however,  income  for 
the  special  budget  was  provided  from  loans  floated  by  the  French 
government  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  ultimately  be 
retired  when  German  reparation  payments  began  to  come  in.  By 
May,  1921,  great  strides  had  been  made  in  the  work  of  restoration,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  French  government  had  spent  over  20,- 
000,000,000  francs,  but  up  to  that  date  France  had  actually  received 
nothing  from  Germany  to  apply  on  her  reparation  account.  And  of 
the  $250,000,000  paid  by  Germany  during  the  summer  of  that  year 
France,  for  reasons  already  discussed,  actually  received  only  $35,000- 
000. 


Reparation  and  Politics 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  reparation  problem  should  become  in¬ 
volved  in  French  politics.  The  government  during  the  early  post-war 
period  was  in  the  control  of  the  Right  group.  In  the  parliamentary 
elections  of  1919,  the  fear  of  Bolshevism  had  led  the  conserva¬ 
tive  parties  to  unite  in  a  National  bloc  which  had  won  a  decisive 
victory.  With  Clemenceau’s  retirement  into  private  life  in  January, 
1920,  Alexandre  Millerand,  who  had  played  the  chief  part  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  National  bloc,  became  prime  minister;  but  upon  the 
resignation  of  President  Deschanel  in  September  of  that  year, 
Millerand  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  A  few  months  later  Aristide 
Briand  assumed  the  premiership.  It  was  he  who  throughout  the 
year  1921  had  the  difficult  task  of  attempting  to  adapt  his  reparation" 
policy  to  German  actualities,  British  desires  for  moderation,  and 
French  demands  for  tangible  payments. 

Briand  stood  for  a  policy  of  reasonable  moderation  and  concilia¬ 
tion.  He  believed  it  was  essential  that  France,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  both  reparation  and  security,  should  not  break  with  Great  Brit- 
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ain.  But  with  France’s  failure  to  receive  reparation  payments  of  any 
size,  Frenchmen  became  restless.  When  at  the  close  of  1921  Ger¬ 
many  asked  and  was  later  granted  a  partial  moratorium  the  extreme 
Nationalists,  led  by  such  men  as  Raymond  Poincare  and  Andre 
Tardieu,  took  up  cudgels  against  Briand.  His  foreign  policy  they 
denounced  as  feeble  and  altogether  too  submissive  to  Great  Britain. 
He  had  yielded,  they  said,  far  too  much  to  British  demands  in  respect 
to  both  reparation  and  security  negotiations;  France  must  be  treated 
as  an  equal  and  not  dragged  at  Britain’s  heels.  There  must  be  strict 
execution  of  the  treaty. 

In  January,  1922,  Briand  was  finally  forced  out  of  office  and  was 
succeeded  by  an  extreme  Nationalist,  Poincare.  The  latter’s  policy, 
culminating  in  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  appointment  of  the  Dawes  Committee,  has  already  been 
traced.  By  1924,  however,  a  number  of  circumstances  had  conspired 
to  weaken  Poincare’s  position.  The  continued  fall  of  the  franc, 
caused  largely  by  the  government’s  loans  and  unbalanced  budgets, 
reacted  against  him,  as  did  the  accompanying  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  failure  to  secure  reparation  payments  from  Germany, 
the  increase  in  the  national  debt,  the  heavier  taxes  being  laid  upon 
Frenchmen,  and  the  inability  of  the  government  to  balance  the 
national  budget  gave  his  opponents  numerous  opportunities  to  at¬ 
tack  him.  An  anticlerical  reaction  had  set  in,  with  the  result  that 
the  government  of  the  Right,  which  had  resumed  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Vatican  in  1921,  was  criticized  for  its  clericalism.  In 
addition  to  all  these  factors,  French  opinion  during  the  opening 
months  of  1924  began  to  swing  back  from  the  militant  war  spirit 
which  had  led  it  to  support  Poincare  in  his  Ruhr  venture,  and  to 
favor  a  more  moderate  policy  in  foreign  affairs. 

Poincare  was  constantly  subjected  to  attacks  of  the  Radical  So¬ 
cialists  and  other  parties  of  the  Left,  which  demanded:  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  but  rebels  and  traitors;  the  suppression  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  embassy  and  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  policies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  military  service;  greater  use  of 
direct  taxation,  together  with  budget  and  fiscal  reform;  a  reversal 
in  foreign  policy  which  should  lead  to  greater  cooperation  with 
Great  Britain,  recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet  government,  con¬ 
ciliation  rather  than  force  in  dealing  with  Germany,  and  an  attempt 
by  cooperation  to  strengthen  the  League  of  Nations.  Through  the 
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efforts  of  Briand  a  Left  bloc  was  finally  organized  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defeating  Poincare  and  bringing  in  a  government  of  the 
Left.  The  effect  of  all  these  influences  was  revealed  in  the  general 
parliamentary  elections  of  May  n,  1924,  when  the  National  bloc 
lost  more  than  one  hundred  seats  and  the  parties  of  the  Left  were 
returned  in  a  majority,  the  Radical  Socialists  constituting  the  largest 
single  group  in  the  new  Chamber. 

The  Left  Bloc  in  Control 

The  immediate  result  of  this  reversal  in  French  politics  was  the 
downfall  of  both  Premier  Poincare  and  President  Millerand.  That 
Poincare  should  be  forced  to  resign  was,  of  course,  quite  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  French  parliamentary  system.  But  the  French 
President  was  constitutionally  considered  to  be  in  somewhat  the 
same  position  as  the  King  of  England  relative  to  party  politics,  that 
is,  not  affected  by  the  fluctuations  in  party  strength  or  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  ministries.  But  Millerand,  upon  being  elected  President, 
had  announced  that  he  intended  to  play  a  larger  part  in  formulating 
French  policy  than  had  French  presidents  hitherto,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Left  bloc  now  resolved  that  he  must  resign  because  he  had 
overstepped  his  presidential  prerogatives  by  pursuing  a  personal  pol¬ 
icy  and  openly  supporting  the  National  bloc  during  the  preceding 
electoral  campaign. 

When,  therefore,  following  Poincare’s  resignation,  President  Mil¬ 
lerand  called  upon  Edouard  Herriot,  leader  of  the  Radical  Social¬ 
ists,  to  form  a  government,  the  latter  declined  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  impossible  to  construct  a  cabinet  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  so  long  as  President  Millerand  remained 
in  office.  The  President  then  invited  another  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  to  assume  the  premiership,  but  the  latter’s  cabinet  when  pre¬ 
sented  failed  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Chamber.  An  impasse  was 
thus  created  which  was  surmounted  only  when  President  Millerand 
resigned  his  office  on  June  11.  Two  days  later  Gaston  Doumergue, 
president  of  the  Senate  and  a  member  of  the  Left  group,  was  elected 
President,  the  first  Protestant  ever  to  hold  that  office  under  the 
Third  Republic.  Herriot  now  accepted  the  new  President’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  form  a  cabinet  and  thus  ushered  in  a  period  of  rule  of  the 
Left. 

During  the  succeeding  eighteen  months,  at  first  under  the  min- 
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istry  of  Herriot  and  later  under  that  of  Painleve,  the  Left  bloc  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  its  policies.  The  change  in  attitude  toward 
Germany  and  the  willingness  to  collaborate  more  closely  with 
Great  Britain  were  revealed  at  the  London  Conference  in  August, 
1924,  when  the  French  government  agreed  to  accept  a  settlement  of 
the  reparation  question  in  accordance  with  the  Dawes  Plan  and  to 
withdraw  French  troops  from  the  Ruhr  within  the  following  year. 
They  made  possible  also  the  success  of  the  negotiations  leading  to 
the  Locarno  Pact  in  1925.  During  this  period  of  Left  control  came 
the  recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet  government  by  France,  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  new  States  of 
central  Europe,  and  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  the  League  of 
Nations. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  Left  bloc  at  once  inaugurated  its  policy 
of  political  amnesty,  the  most  spectacular  result  of  which  was  the 
return  to  politics  of  Joseph  Caillaux,  a  former  prime  minister  who 
had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  Clemenceau  because  of  his 
“defeatist”  policy  during  the  war.  After  having  spent  some  three 
years  in  prison,  Caillaux  had  been  finally  tried  in  1920  and  con¬ 
demned  to  the  loss  of  his  civic  rights  for  ten  years  and  to  exile  from 
Paris  for  five  years.  The  action  of  the  Left  bloc  now  restored  to  him 
his  political  and  civic  rights,  and  within  a  short  time  he  became 
once  more  a  figure  in  French  politics. 

The  parties  of  the  Left  had  long  possessed  a  deep-rooted  anti¬ 
clerical  bias,  arising  from  their  belief  that  the  Church  is  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  the  republic.  It  was  the  determined  efforts  of  this 
group  which  had  brought  about  in  France  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  the  prohibition  of  the  teaching  of  nuns  and  monks  in 
Church  schools  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  They  had 
looked  with  distrust  and  misgiving  at  the  return  to  France  of  un¬ 
authorized  religious  orders  during  the  years  just  after  the  war  and 
at  Briand’s  reestablishment  of  a  French  embassy  to  the  Vatican. 
They  had  made  the  clerical  policies  of  the  National  bloc  one  of 
the  issues  of  the  election  in  May,  and  there  were  not  lacking  those 
who  asserted  that  the  outcome  of  the  election  was  a  “triumph  of  the 
Republic  over  Clericalism.” 

In  the  statement  of  his  policies  Herriot  announced  his  purpose 
to  abolish  the  embassy  to  the  Vatican,  to  enforce  once  more  the 
pre-war  laws  directed  against  religious  congregations,  and  to  bring 
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the  provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine  under  the  same  religious  and 
educational  regime  as  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the  republic.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  it  was  voted  to  omit  from  the  national  budget  for  1925 
any  provision  for  the  reestablished  embassy  to  the  Vatican,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  of  expelling  the  unauthorized  religious  orders. 
These  steps  aroused  such  opposition,  however,  that  in  the  end  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  was  permitted  to  remain.  At  the 
same  time  the  Church  took  several  steps  to  indicate  that  it  was  no 
longer  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  In  January,  1927,  L’ Action  Fran- 
caise,  the  publication  of  the  French  monarchists,  was  placed  on  the 
Index  by  the  Pope,  and  early  in  1928  the  archbishop  of  Paris  issued 
an  edict  practically  excommunicating  those  Catholics  who  continued 
to  belong  to  the  monarchist  party. 

The  Problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine 

But  it  was  in  Alsace-Lorraine  that  the  greatest  resistance  was 
encountered  by  the  Left  bloc.  At  the  time  when  these  provinces  were 
taken  from  France  in  1871  the  religious  and  educational  situation 
throughout  the  republic  was  regulated  by  the  concordat  which 
Napoleon  had  concluded  with  the  Pope  in  1801.  Under  this  agree¬ 
ment  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  were  paid  by  the  government,  which 
had  a  voice  in  their  appointment,  and  education  was  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Church.  The  German  government  had  re¬ 
spected  these  arrangements  in  Alsace-Lorraine  when  it  annexed  the 
provinces  and  had  permitted  them  to  continue.  The  result  was  that 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  were  paid  by  the  local 
government,  and  the  children  were  permitted  to  attend  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jewish  schools  in  accordance  with  the  religion  of  their 
parents.  In  the  rest  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  subsequent  anti¬ 
clerical  legislation  had  meanwhile  altered  the  situation.  Church  and 
State  had  been  completely  separated,  all  religious  instruction  had 
been  removed  from  the  schools,  and  teaching  by  religious  orders 
had  been  forbidden. 

France  is  a  highly  centralized  unitary  State  with  no  provision 
for  local  differences  in  such  matters  as  education.  Nevertheless, 
President  Poincare,  at  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine,  had  pledged  the  retention  of  their  religious  system  without 
change,  and  the  National  bloc  had  winked  at  the  anomalous  situa¬ 
tion  created  in  France  when  it  permitted  the  religious  and  educa- 
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tional  system  in  Alsace-Lorraine  to  continue  undisturbed.  Herriot, 
however,  was  determined  to  “assimilate”  the  provinces,  to  efface 
the  legislative  differences  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  republic. 
When  he  sought  to  introduce  there  the  same  regime  as  existed  else¬ 
where  throughout  France,  when  he  attempted  to  disestablish  the 
churches  and  to  introduce  secular  schools,  he  encountered  the  active 
obstruction  of  the  people.  The  Catholic  school  children  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  united  in  a  great  strike  and  Catholics  in  many  other  parts 
of  France  vigorously  protested.  In  the  end  a  compromise  solution 
was  adopted.  An  “inter-confessional”  school  system  was  introduced 
in  accordance  with  which  the  children  are  sent  for  their  academic 
instruction  to  a  common  school  without  regard  to  their  religious 
beliefs  but  are  separated  for  their  religious  instruction. 

The  attempt  to  “assimilate”  Alsace-Lorraine  produced  friction 
and  ill  feeling  in  the  provinces  on  other  grounds  than  religion  alone. 
Under  Germany  the  provinces  had  constituted  a  single  political  unit 
which,  though  ruled  arbitrarily  by  the  imperial  government  until 
1911,  had  in  that  year  been  granted  a  local  legislature  with  consider¬ 
able  power.  But  in  a  unitary  State  like  France  there  is  no  place  for 
provincial  legislatures.  In  accordance  with  the  French  system  of 
government  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1919  was  divided  into  three  de¬ 
partments  and  the  legislature  was  ignored.  Strassburg  ceased  to  be 
a  capital  with  governmental  powers  and  organs  and  became  simply 
a  prefecture.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were  naturally  re¬ 
luctant  to  lose  their  local  rights. 

Furthermore,  they  complained  that  officials  sent  out  from  Paris 
knew  no  German,  the  language  most  nearly  akin  to  that  spoken  by 
the  majority  of  the  people.  The  great  majority  of  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  speak  patois  or  dialects  closely  related  to  high  German, 
which  is  used  in  printing  and  writing.  Only  German  was  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools  during  the  years  in  which  the  provinces  were 
included  in  the  German  Empire,  but  with  the  return  to  France  the 
official  language  of  the  schools  of  Alsace-Lorraine  became  French. 
It  is  required  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  elementary 
schools  French  shall  be  studied  exclusively;  after  that  three  hours  a 
week  of  instruction  in  German  is  provided.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  insisted  that  French  should  have  a  primary  place  in  the 
school  system  and  has  discouraged  the  use  of  German,  despite  the 
desire  of  many  Alsatians  for  language  equality. 
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Many  of  those  who  in  November,  1918,  welcomed  French  troops 
so  enthusiastically  as  “liberators”  who  would  bring  in  “a  new  era  of 
liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness”  later  had  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  their  return  had  been  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing.  In 
fact,  stimulated  by  grievances  and  fears  as  well  as  by  a  highly 
financed  propaganda,  disgruntled  elements  of  the  Alsatian  popula¬ 
tion  were  gradually  won  over  to  an  autonomist  movement  which 
sought  home  rule  or  even  separation  from  France.  So  serious  did  the 
situation,  become  that  early  in  1929  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  de¬ 
voted  itself  for  more  than  two  weeks  to  a  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Poincare,  once  more  prime  minister,  while  stating  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  no  concessions  to  autonomy,  admitted  at  that  time  that 
even  Germany  had  realized  that  she  must  not  offend  the  sentiments- 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Alsatian  people.  France,  he  declared, 
could  do  no  less;  the  government’s  policy  would  be  one  of  status 
quo.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared 
its  confidence  in  “the  patriotic  attachment  of  the  population  of  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine  to  the  Republic  and  to  France  united  and  in¬ 
divisible.”  Autonomist  agitation,  nevertheless,  still  continued. 

Fiscal  Chaos  and  Poincare 

But  in  1925-26  the  rock  upon  which  the  Left  bloc  finally  foun¬ 
dered  was  national  finance.  Four  factors  united  to  produce  a  serious 
crisis  in  the  French  fiscal  system:  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
service  charges  on  the  debt  of  France,  which  had  risen  from  35 
billion  francs  to  180  billion  francs  during  the  war;  the  enormous 
current  expenditures  required  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  devas¬ 
tated  area  in  the  early  years  of  the  post-war  period;  the  relatively 
insignificant  amounts  actually  received  in  reparation  payments  prior 
to  1926;  and  the  failure  of  the  government’s  system  of  taxation  to 
bring  in  revenue  sufficient  to  balance  the  budget.  During  the  five 
years  before  the  Left  bloc  came  into  power  annual  deficits  had  added 
a  total  of  150  billion  francs  to  the  already  gigantic  national  debt. 
The  government  had  been  forced  to  resort  to  long-term  loans,  short¬ 
term  bills,  and  borrowings  from  the  Bank  of  France.  The  national 
currency  had  become  greatly  inflated,  and  the  franc,  normally  worth 
19.3  cents,  had  depreciated  until  by  March,  1924,  it  was  worth  less 
than  5  cents. 
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In  1924  the  French  people  began  to  show  a  reluctance  to  make 
further  loans  to  the  government,  and  holders  of  short-term  bills  dis¬ 
played  an  unwillingness  to  renew  their  loans  as  they  came  due.  The 
government  was  unable  to  increase  the  national  revenue  materially 
because  of  the  bitter  conflict  in  Parliament  over  the  method  of 
taxation.  The  extreme  Socialists  asserted  that  French  capital  had 
not  been  subjected  to  as  heavy  income  and  excess-profit  taxes  as 
had  British  and  American  capital  and  now  demanded  that  it  be 
forced  to  help  solve  the  fiscal  problem  of  France  by  a  capital  levy. 
The  government,  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a  measure,  resorted  to 
further  increases  in  the  paper  currency.  On  the  top  of  all  this,  the 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  government’s  failure  to 
reach  definite  agreements  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  rates  of  payment  and  the  interest  on  the  huge  loans 
already  made  to  France  by  these  countries. 

In  April,  1925,  Herriot  fell  when  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  re¬ 
fused  to  support  his  plan  for  still  further  inflation  of  the  currency. 
In  the  ensuing  fifteen  months  no  less  than  six  ministries  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  while  the  fiscal  impasse  remained. 
No  acceptable  scheme  of  taxation  could  be  agreed  upon,  no  means  of 
preventing  the  decline  of  the  franc  could  be  discovered.  The  Social¬ 
ists  steadily  refused  to  pass  the  legislation  to  carry  through  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  program  of  increased  taxes. 

By  July,  1926,  French  bonds  were  selling  far  below  par,  the 
treasury  was  practically  empty  and  had  no  borrowing  margin  at 
the  Bank  of  France,  the  budget  was  still  unbalanced,  an  enormous 
floating  debt  was  maturing  at  the  rate  of  7,500,000,000  francs  a 
month,  maturities  were  exceeding  renewals,  the  franc  had  fallen  to 
48  to  the  dollar,  and  the  confidence  of  the  French  people  in  the 
integrity  of  the  financial  measures  of  their  government  had  become 
seriously  impaired.  The  crisis  brought  a  radical  change  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Party  lines  were  at  last  obliterated,  and  a  ministry  of 
National  Union  was  organized  to  include  six  former  premiers  under 
the  leadership  of  France’s  “strong  man,”  Poincare,  who  was  given 
practically  dictatorial  powers  in  the  realm  of  finance. 

Drastic  measures  were  at  once  taken.  The  Budget  of  Recover¬ 
able  Expenditures  was  absorbed  into  the  national  budget,  which  in 
turn  was  greatly  simplified.  New  tax  measures  were  enacted  in¬ 
creasing  the  State’s  revenue  by  9,300,000,000  francs.  Extensive  re- 
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forms  in  the  administrative  system  reduced  expenditures.  The 
budget — the  largest  in  the  nation’s  history — was  balanced  and  the 
year  1926  closed  with  a  surplus  of  over  1,500,000,000  francs  in  the 
treasury.  The  franc  was  gradually  raised  in  value  until  by  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1926,  it  stood  at  25.19  to  the  dollar,  where  it  was  given  de 
facto  stabilization.  These  measures  brought  a  return  of  investors’ 
confidence  in  the  government  which  enabled  the  latter  to  adjust  its 
floating  debt  advantageously.  Renewed  confidence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  made  it  possible  to  reduce  interest  rates,  in  some  cases  from  six 
per  cent  to  three  per  cent,  so  that  by  1928  the  service  charges  on 
the  floating  debt  had  been  decreased  by  over  300,000,000  francs 
yearly.  The  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  area  was  practically 
completed  so  that  extraordinary  expenditures  for  this  purpose  be¬ 
came  negligible,  while  income  from  reparation  payments  under  the 
Dawes  Plan  increased. 

The  stabilization  of  the  franc  at  a  figure  approximately  one-fifth 
of  its  pre-war  value  greatly  reduced  the  effective  value  of  pre-war 
bonds,  and  even  those  issued  since  1914  were  lessened  in  value  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  this  way  what  was  really  a  special  levy 
was  made  on  the  creditor  classes  of  France  for  use  toward  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  public  debt.  By  many  it  has  been  considered  that  this 
depreciation  of  the  currency  was  the  best  means  available  for  France 
to  carry  a  fiscal  charge  to  her  class  of  moderately  well-to-do  citizens. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  lost  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  her 
ablest  producers  by  the  war,  that  her  population  even  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  less  in  1921  than  before  the  war,  that  her 
national  wealth  declined  from  $64,000,000,000  (1913)  to  $48,000,000,- 
000  (1927),  and  that  she  became  subjected  to  taxation  estimated 
at  from  20  to  22  per  cent  of  her  national  income,  higher  even  than 
that  in  Great  Britain,  France  was  economically  sound.  The  return 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Saar  mines  greatly 
increased  her  economic  resources  and  placed  her  in  the  forefront 
of  the  world’s  leaders  in  metallurgical  industries.  The  reconstruction 
of  her  devastated  areas  increased  her  industrial  capacity,  for  the 
new  factories  were  larger  and  more  modern  than  those  which  had 
been  destroyed,  the  machinery  and  processes  improved  and  more 
efficient,  and  the  use  of  electrical  power  more  extensive.  Her  indus¬ 
trialists  showed  a  willingness  to  adopt  new  ideas  and  reorganized 
many  of  their  enterprises  with  a  view  to  large-scale  production. 
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France  was  by  1927  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  ever  before. 
In  1926  her  total  exports  in  terms  of  dollars  were  nearly  50  per  cent 
greater  than  they  were  in  1913.  Furthermore,  with  her  economic 
life  nicely  balanced  between  agriculture  and  industry,  and  with 


FRANCE’S  NEW  RESOURCES 


practically  half  her  citizens  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  France 
had  little  cause  to  worry  about  being  able  to  pay  for  importations 
of  foodstuffs,  for  in  this  respect  she  was  virtually  self-sufficient. 

In  1928  France  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  Poincare’s 
achievements  in  the  parliamentary  elections  which  were  held  in 
April.  As  in  the  elections  four  years  earlier,  the  chief  issue  was 
Poincare  and  his  policies.  In  general  the  election  was  waged  on  the 
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question  of  the  continuance  or  disruption  of  the  government  of  Na¬ 
tional  Union.  Poincare  himself  made  no  clear-cut  statement  of  his 
future  intentions,  being  content  to  stand  upon  his  record  and  prac¬ 
tically  asking  for  a  “blank  check”  indorsement  by  the  electorate.  His 
one  concession  to  the  changed  spirit  of  the  times  was  his  moderate 
praise  for  the  policy  of  Locarno  and  for  Franco-German  rapproche¬ 
ment.  The  elections  were  an  apparent  victory  for  the  government. 
Practically  every  party  of  the  Right  increased  its  strength  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  while  on  the  Left  every  group  except  the 
Republican  Socialists  of  Briand  and  Painleve  declined.  The  National 
Union  appeared  to  have  a  strength  of  about  427  in  a  Chamber  of 
612,  and  Poincare  continued  to  hold  the  premiership  until  ill  health 
forced  his  resignation  in  July,  1929. 

Politics,  1929-32 

The  removal  of  Poincare’s  strong  hand  from  the  helm  of  state 
brought  a  return  of  the  republic’s  traditional  ministerial  instability. 
Party  politics  again  became  active,  and  the  succeeding  years  saw 
numerous  ministries  come  and  go.  The  chief  political  problem 
seemed  to  be  the  construction  of  a  ministry  which  could  retain  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  amidst  the  conflicts  of  nationalist 
Right  and  socialist  Left. 

The  next  premier  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  political  life 
of  France  was  Andre  Tardieu  who,  except  for  a  two  weeks’  interval, 
headed  the  government  from  November,  1929,  to  December,  1930. 
One  of  the  younger  generation  of  French  statesmen,  he  was  brought 
to  the  premiership  by  a  nationalist  reaction  against  the  concessions 
which  it  was  felt  that  Briand  had  made  to  Great  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  at  The  Hague  Conference  in  August,  1929.3  Tardieu’s  govern¬ 
ment  represented  a  swing  to  the  Right. 

During  Tardieu’s  ministry  the  Young  Plan  was  adopted,  the  op¬ 
tional  clause  4  of  the  World  Court  protocol  ratified,  France’s  free¬ 
dom  to  construct  cruisers  and  destroyers  retained,5  and  a  beginning 
of  tax  reductions  made.  Probably  his  most  important  achievement, 
however,  was  the  enactment  of  a  national  compulsory  social  insur¬ 
ance  law.  For  nine  years  efforts  had  been  made  to  pass  such  a  law 


3  See  p.  252. 

4  See  p.  199. 

6  For  France’s  stand  at  the  London  Naval  Conference,  see  p.  271. 
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but  resistance,  particularly  by  employers,  had  succeeded  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  step.  Even  in  1930  so  strong  was  the  opposition  that  Tardieu 
felt  obliged  to  return  from  the  important  London  Naval  Conference 
long  enough  to  insist  that  the  “pledge  to  labor  must  be  redeemed.” 
Under  pressure  from  the  premier  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  and  be¬ 
came  effective  on  July  1,  1930. 

The  act  applied  to  the  eight  or  nine  millions  of  workers  in  in¬ 
dustry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  domestic  service  who  were  be¬ 
tween  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who  earned  less  than  a 
certain  stipulated  minimum,  varying  from  $600  to  $1000  a  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  status  of  the  worker.  It  provided  for  sickness,  ma¬ 
ternity,  and  accident  insurance,  and  for  invalidity  and  old  age 
pensions.  As  customary  in  other  countries,  the  insurance  scheme  was 
based  upon  contributions  from  employers  and  workers,  equal  in  each 
case  to  about  three  per  cent  of  the  wages  involved,  supplemented  by 
contributions  from  the  State.  Its  supporters  enthusiastically  hailed 
the  enactment  of  the  law  as  “perhaps  the  most  important  event  that 
has  taken  place  under  the  Third  Republic.” 

In  December,  1930,  a  political  shift  in  the  Senate,  arising  out  of 
debates  in  connection  with  certain  bank  failures  in  Paris,  brought 
the  downfall  of  Tardieu.  After  a  short  period  of  instability  Senator 
Pierre  Laval  came  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  government  con¬ 
structed  on  lines  very  similar  to  the  Tardieu  ministry  which  had 
been  repudiated.  In  this  ministry,  as  in  all  the  others  since  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Locarno  treaties,  Aristide  Briand  was  included  as  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  Although  this  able  statesman,  veteran  of  some 
twenty-six  French  ministries,  was  held  in  high  esteem  abroad  and 
believed  to  be  almost  indispensable  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  the  world 
discovered  in  the  spring  of  1931  that  he  had  bitter  opponents  within 
France. 

Gaston  Doumergue  had  been  elected  President  of  the  French 
Republic  in  June,  1924.  His  term  therefore  expired  in  1931,  and  in 
May  of  that  year  preparations  were  made  for  the  election  of  his 
successor.  In  France  the  President  is  elected  not  by  a  popular  vote 
of  the  people  but  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  meet¬ 
ing  together  as  the  National  Assembly.  A  large  group  of  senators  and 
deputies  of  all  parties  united  to  urge  Briand  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  despite  his  reluctance  to  withdraw  from  ac¬ 
tive  politics  and  to  surrender  control  of  his  cherished  foreign  policy, 
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he  finally  consented.  Two  days  later  the  National  Assembly  elected 
not  Briand  but  Paul  Doumer  President  of  France.  Doumer,  a  vener¬ 
able  self-made  man  and  a  representative  of  the  bourgeoisie,  was  at 
the  time  president  of  the  Senate  and  had  been  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  In  theory  he  was  a  Radical  Socialist,  but  he  had  ap¬ 
parently  displayed  no  bitter  partisan  feelings  and  had  aroused  none 
among  his  political  opponents.  Briand’s  failure  to  be  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  like  that  of  Clemenceau  in  1920,  seemed  to  many  an  indication 
that  French  statesmen  who  play  vigorous  roles  in  politics  arouse  so 
many  enmities  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  being  elevated  to 
the  Presidency.  Others  saw  in  the  outcome  the  National  Assembly’s 
realization  that  Briand  would  still  be  for  some  time  indispensable  to 
the  conduct  of  French  foreign  affairs.6 

When  the  Laval  government  was  reorganized  in  January,  1932, 
Briand,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  was  absent  from  the  cabinet. 
From  the  days  preceding  Locarno,  Briand  as  foreign  minister  had 
directed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  republic.  For  some  time  he  had 
been  in  poor  health,  however,  and  this  was  the  reason  given  by 
Laval  for  his  failure  to  accept  another  appointment.  On  March  7, 
1932,  shortly  before  his  seventieth  birthday,  Briand  died.  Almost 
exactly  thirty  years  before,  he  had  entered  French  public  life.  More 
than  a  score  of  times  he  had  held  portfolios  in  various  cabinets,  fre¬ 
quently  being  himself  the  premier.  It  was  his  role,  during  the  post¬ 
war  period,  to  advocate  unwaveringly  the  policy  of  moderation  and 
conciliation  and  to  labor  unceasingly  in  the  interests  of  international 
arbitration  and  organization.  His  impress  on  the  public  mind  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  international  agreement  to  out¬ 
law  war  (1928)  is  officially  known  as  the  Pact  of  Paris,  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  referred  to  throughout  the  world  as  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact. 

Laval  was  confronted  with  many  difficult  problems  during  his 
premiership.  Questions  connected  with  increasing  unemployment, 
with  decreasing  exports,  and  with  declining  national  revenues  had 
to  be  met.  To  avert  disaster,  the  government  advanced  funds  to  the 
Bank  of  France  after  Great  Britain  went  off  the  gold  standard  in 
1931.  Similarly,  to  aid  certain  French  enterprises  like  the  French 
Line  ( Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique) ,  which  were  adversely 

6  On  May  6,  1932,  President  Doumer  was  assassinated  by  a  Russian  emigre  who 
apparently  hoped  to  provoke  France  to  declare  war  upon  Soviet  Russia.  Albert  Lebrun, 
who  had  followed  Doumer  as  president  of  the  Senate,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as 
President  of  France. 
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affected  by  the  depression,  extensive  credits  were  granted  by  the 
government,  but  not  without  some  criticism  from  the  Left.  Laval’s 
increasing  tendency  to  identify  himself  with  the  parties  of  the  Right 
made  him  more  and  more  distasteful  to  the  Radical  Socialists,  and  in 
February,  1932,  they  forced  his  resignation.  Tardieu,  who  succeeded 
him  with  a  cabinet  which  included  Laval  and  most  of  the  members 
of  his  former  ministry,  was  faced  almost  at  once  with  the  necessity 
of  waging  an  electoral  campaign,  for  the  terms  of  the  deputies  elected 
in  1928  expired  in  1932. 

During  the  weeks  preceding  the  parliamentary  elections  of  May, 
1932,  Right  speakers  attempted  to  frighten  French  citizens  with  the 
specter  of  a  return  of  the  “black  days”  of  1924-26,  should  the  Left 
bloc  be  elected.  Left  speakers,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the 
fruits  of  the  existing  Right  government  were  unemployment,  heavy 
military  expenditures,  huge  financial  losses  (because  of  government 
loans  to  private  business  and  bankrupt  nations),  and  an  empty  na¬ 
tional  treasury.  As  a  result  of  the  elections,  Herriot’s  Radical  Social¬ 
ists  won  160  of  the  614  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
became  the  largest  single  group  in  that  body.  In  June  Tardieu  ac¬ 
cordingly  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  as  premier  by  Edouard  Her- 
riot  who  had  first  assumed  that  position  eight  years  earlier  as  a  result 
of  a  similar  swing  to  the  Left. 


Attempts  at  Deflation 

In  the  succeeding  years  the  rise  and  fall  of  ministries  was  gener¬ 
ally  connected  with  some  phase  of  the  republic’s  perplexing  budget¬ 
ary,  fiscal  or  economic  problems.  France,  because  of  her  adhering 
to  the  gold  standard,  found  herself  obliged  to  compete  with  devalued 
British  pounds  and  American  dollars.  In  consequence  her  foreign 
trade  greatly  decreased,  as  did  tourist  expenditures  which  formerly 
brought  into  the  country  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Indus¬ 
trial  output  declined  in  most  categories,  the  railways  were  operating 
with  deficits,  and  unemployment  from  the  autumn  of  1934  on  pro¬ 
gressively  reached  new  high  peaks  for  the  post-war  period.  By  bank¬ 
ers,  exporters,  and  those  catering  to  tourist  trade  the  government 
was  urged  to  devalue  the  franc  once  more  in  order  to  enable  France 
to  compete  more  successfully  with  foreign  currencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rentier  class,  having  learned  by  experience  the  effect  of 
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currency  depreciation  upon  it,  was  unalterably  opposed  to  any  fur¬ 
ther  experiments  of  that  nature. 

The  economic  depression  was  inevitably  reflected  in  tax  receipts 
which  steadily  fell  so  that  after  1931  the  national  budget  regularly 
showed  a  deficit.  Opposition  to  reductions  in  certain  public  expendi¬ 
tures  and  unwillingness  to  increase  general  taxation  seriously  com¬ 
plicated  the  government’s  fiscal  problem.  Despite  determined  efforts 
to  attain  a  balanced  budget,  revenues  fell  below  expectations  so  that 
the  national  debt  steadily  mounted.  Alarm  at  the  increasing  national 
debt  in  turn  occasionally  created  fear  of  monetary  inflation  and  a 
consequent  run  on  gold.  Altogether,  the  position  of  the  premiers 
who  succeeded  one  another  during  these  years  was  far  from  enviable. 

The  situation  which  confronted  Herriot  in  1932  was  not  unlike 
that  which  he  had  faced  in  1924.  The  national  surpluses  of  the  years 
1927-29  had  been  nearly  wiped  out  by  deficits  in  the  succeeding 
years.  There  was  a  balance  of  less  than  75,000,000  francs  in  the 
national  treasury,  and  the  deficit  in  the  national  budget  for  1932 
appeared  likely  to  total  4,500,000,000.  French  exports  for  May,  1932, 
were  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  Finally,  the  income  tax 
receipts  for  July  were  approximately  one  billion  francs  less  than  for 
the  same  month  in  1931.  Herriot’s  problem,  therefore,  was  largely 
one  of  wrestling  with  a  difficult  fiscal  situation  in  a  time  of  world 
economic  depression. 

As  a  first  step  toward  solving  the  problem,  he  secured  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  budget  which  provided  for  reductions  in  expenditures  and 
further  increases  in  taxes.  As  a  second  step,  he  called  Parliament  in 
special  session  and  put  through  a  law  providing  for  a  large-scale  con¬ 
version  loan,  which  brought  an  annual  saving  to  the  government  of 
approximately  one  billion  francs.  The  deficit  for  the  year,  neverthe¬ 
less,  continued  to  mount  until  it  appeared  likely  to  exceed  ten  billion 
francs.  It  was  not  the  deficit,  however,  that  caused  Herriot’s  ultimate 
resignation,  but  his  insistence  that  France  make  her  regular  debt  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  in  December.  When  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  voted  to  defer  the  payment,  Herriot  felt  obliged  to  resign 
the  premiership  on  December  14,  1932.7 

The  cabinet  which  succeeded  was  composed  largely  of  members  of 
Herriot’s  ministry,  and  was  headed  by  Senator  Joseph  Paul-Boncour, 
who  had  been  minister  of  war  under  Herriot.  The  new  premier  was 

7  For  a  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  war-debts  question,  see  p.  262. 
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in  office  barely  six  weeks  when  he  was  defeated  on  proposals  for  bal¬ 
ancing  the  budget  and  forced  to  resign.  He  in  turn  was  followed  as 
premier  by  Edouard  Daladier,  a  member  of  the  preceding  cabinet, 
who  was  in  general  sympathy  with  the  policies  of  Herriot  and  Paul- 
Boncour.  He  constructed  a  ministry  exclusively  of  Radical  Socialists 
and  continued  Paul-Boncour  as  foreign  minister. 

Through  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  of  1933  the 
Daladier  government  struggled  with  the  problem  of  securing  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  balanced  budget  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  which  there 
seemed  little  indication  of  improvement  in  the  republic’s  economic 
life.  In  the  face  of  protests  from  both  tax-payers  and  government 
employees,  a  budget  was  finally  adopted  for  1933,  but  it  showed  in 
advance  a  prospective  deficit  of  more  than  a  billion  francs.  During 
the  following  months  the  government’s  revenues  regularly  fell  be¬ 
hind  the  budgetary  estimates,  and  the  national  deficit  therefore 
steadily  increased.  Daladier  was  determined  that  France  should  have 
a  balanced  budget  in  order  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  franc.  The 
measures  which  he  proposed  to  this  end  encountered,  however,  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  Socialists,  who  preferred  currency  infla¬ 
tion  to  budgetary  deflation.  In  their  attack  upon  the  government, 
the  Socialists  were  joined  by  the  Nationalist  Right,  and  in  October, 
1933,  the  same  combination  which  had  forced  Herriot’s  resignation 
in  the  preceding  December  brought  the  downfall  of  Daladier.  A 
new  government — the  fourth  to  be  headed  by  a  Radical  Socialist 
since  the  parliamentary  elections  of  May,  1932 — was  formed  by  Paul 
Sarraut,  minister  of  marine  in  Daladier’s  government.  Four  weeks 
later  Sarraut  fell  on  the  same  issue  that  had  brought  Daladier’s 
resignation,  and  he  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  Left  ministry  headed 
by  Camille  Chautemps,  who  had  been  minister  of  the  interior. 

Soon  after  Chautemps  assumed  the  premiership,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  Alexander  Stavisky,  an  adventurer  of  Polish  origin 
who  had  somehow  become  director  of  the  important  municipal 
pawnshop  in  Bayonne,  had  absconded  with  a  loss  of  200,000,000 
francs  to  French  investors.  Chautemps’  government  was  at  once  at¬ 
tacked  because  Dalimier,  a  member  of  the  ministry,  had  issued  a 
circular  advising  insurance  companies  to  invest  in  pawnshop  bonds. 
The  failure  of  the  police  to  find  Stavisky  led  to  charges  of  corruption 
against  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  rumors  that  he  was  be¬ 
ing  protected  by  high  officials.  When  in  January  Stavisky  shot  him- 
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self  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  arrested,  it  was  then  rumored  that  he 
had  actually  been  shot  by  the  police  to  prevent  his  revealing  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  his  accomplices.  Public  demand  for  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  government  grew,  and  was  accompanied  by 
increasing  riots  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Finally,  asserting  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  his  mission  in  the  midst  of  such  disturbance  and 
political  agitation,  Premier  Chautemps  on  January  27,  1934,  tendered 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry. 

Three  days  later  a  new  government  was  organized  by  Edouard 
Daladier,  who  had  been  premier  for  a  number  of  months  in  1933. 
Even  before  facing  Parliament  with  his  ministry,  Daladier  dismissed 
a  number  of  government  officials,  prominent  among  whom  was  the 
prefect  of  police,  Jean  Chiappe,  who  was  very  popular  in  Paris. 
Youthful  Royalists  and  groups  of  war  veterans  rioted  in  the  streets 
and  demonstrated  before  the  official  residence  of  President  Lebrun. 
Newspapers  representing  various  elements  in  France,  apparently 
seeking  to  embarrass  the  government,  called  upon  their  readers  to 
gather  for  demonstrations  on  the  day  that  the  new  cabinet  was  to 
appear  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the  one  hand,  Royalists, 
war  veterans,  and  members  of  the  Patriotic  Youth  were  urged  to 
gather  for  a  demonstration  “to  oppose  the  thieves  and  this  abject 
regime”;  on  the  other,  Socialists  and  Communists  were  incited  to 
defend  their  interests  against  “the  forces  of  fascism”  which  were  said 
to  be  seeking  to  destroy  democracy. 

Daladier,  feeling  that  the  police  might  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation  unaided,  had  ordered  some  3,000  troops  to  Paris.  Soldiers 
with  machine  guns  were  stationed  on  the  steps  of  the  Palais  Bourbon 
where  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  meets.  On  the  night  of  February  6, 
while  the  crowds  were  milling  about  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
fighting  the  police,  the  flood-lights  suddenly  went  out.  In  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  ensued  police  and  troops,  apparently  without  orders  from 
their  officers  and  actuated  by  “spontaneous  personal  reaction”  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  fighting  in  self-defense,  began  to  use 
their  pistols.  Seventeen  civilians  were  killed  and  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  were  wounded.  Of  the  police  and  military,  one  was  killed  and 
more  than  1,600  were  wounded. 

In  view  of  these  developments  in  Paris,  the  Daladier  ministry  was 
forced  at  once  to  resign.  The  situation  was  highly  critical  and  de¬ 
manded  immediate  and  extraordinary  steps  if  calm  were  to  be  re- 
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stored.  Prominent  political  leaders  united  in  urging  that  former 
President  Gaston  Doumergue  be  made  premier.  In  answer  to  their 
appeal  this  veteran  statesman  agreed  to  form  a  ministry  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  be  given  complete  freedom  in  regard  to  his  program 
and  choice  of  ministers.  Hailed  as  a  “national  savior,”  Doumergue 
arrived  in  Paris  on  February  8,  and  immediately  organized  a  cabinet 
which  included  among  its  members  six  former  premiers  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Petain.  Nearly  every  shade  of  political  opinion  except  the  ex¬ 
treme  Right  and  Left  was  represented,  only  the  Royalists,  Socialists, 
and  Communists  being  omitted.  The  new  ministry  inspired  confi¬ 
dence,  and  political  harmony  was  attained.  Actually,  the  supposed 
threat  to  the  existing  republican  regime  was  probably  exaggerated. 

With  a  political  truce  temporarily  in  effect  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  passed  the  1934  budget  and  at  the  same  time  granted  Premier 
Doumergue  the  authority  to  decree  whatever  economies  should  be 
necessary  to  make  it  balance.  Upon  his  further  demand,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  voted  to  adjourn  for  two  months.  During  this  period  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  decrees  authorized  economies  of  some  2,800,000,000 
francs.  The  number  of  civil  servants  was  reduced  by  about  10  per 
cent,  and  reductions,  ranging  from  20  to  5  per  cent,  were  made  in 
the  salaries  of  all  remaining  government  employees.  Reductions 
were  also  made  in  the  pensions  of  war  veterans.  It  was  hoped  that 
these  economies,  which  had  been  rejected  under  previous  ministries 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  would  make  possible  a  balanced 
budget.  There  were  many  in  France,  however,  who  felt  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  should  have  been  attained  not  by  deflation  of  the  budget  but 
by  inflation  of  the  currency. 

Premier  Doumergue  next  took  up  the  matter  of  amending  or  re¬ 
vising  the  French  constitution  in  order  that  the  frequently  repeated 
overthrow  of  cabinets  might  be  checked.  His  proposals,  which  were 
designed  to  increase  considerably  the  authority  of  the  premier, 
aroused  opposition,  especially  among  the  Radical  Socialists  who 
feared  a  movement  toward  dictatorial  rule.  In  November,  1934,  the 
six  Radical  Socialist  members  of  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  Doumergue  government  fell.  It  had  largely  served  its 
purpose,  however.  The  danger  of  violent  civil  outbreaks  had  been 
averted,  confidence  in  the  national  fiscal  system  had  been  restored, 
and  France  had  been  strengthened  internationally  by  the  able  efforts 
of  Foreign  Minister  Barthou.  Doumergue  was  succeeded  as  premier 
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by  Pierre-Etienne  Flandin,  whose  ministry  also  rested  on  a  coalition. 

Flandin,  who  possessed  some  understanding  of  international  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  and  who  had  been  a  good  minister  of  finance,  was 
expected  to  give  his  attention  particularly  to  the  republic’s  economic 
life.  Little  progress  was  made,  however,  largely  because  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition  to  the  various  proposals.  Political  considerations 
repeatedly  arose  to  complicate  the  budgetary  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
bankruptcies  and  unemployment  were  increasing,  tourist  expendi¬ 
tures  and  foreign  trade  decreasing.  Early  in  May,  1935,  fear  of  in¬ 
flation  gave  rise  to  a  flight  of  capital  and  hoarding  increased.  Gold 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  France  in  greater  and  greater 
amounts  until  by  the  last  week  in  May  the  daily  withdrawals  to¬ 
taled  one  billion  francs.  When,  however,  the  government  asked 
Parliament  for  full  powers  to  do  whatever  it  thought  necessary  to 
meet  the  spreading  crisis,  the  request  was  denied  and  on  May  31 
the  Flandin  ministry  fell  after  a  decisive  vote  of  no  confidence.  An¬ 
other  cabinet,  headed  by  Fernand  Bouisson  and  including  Laval  and 
Caillaux,  fell  on  the  same  issue  four  days  later. 

Eventually,  early  in  June,  Pierre  Laval  succeeded  in  forming  a 
ministry  which  included  Flandin  and  Herriot  and  a  number  of 
others  who  had  held  portfolios  in  recent  cabinets.  Laval  at  once  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  the  request  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  so  that  he  might  defend  the  franc  and  curb 
speculation.  This  time,  whether  because  of  the  premier’s  promise 
to  be  just  in  his  reductions  of  expenditures  and  to  consult  with 
parliamentary  committees  during  the  recess  of  Parliament  or  be¬ 
cause  of  alarm  over  the  Bank  of  France’s  statement  showing  a  loss 
of  more  than  ten  billion  francs  in  gold  in  the  preceding  nine  weeks, 
the  Chamber  voted  its  approval.  With  this  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Laval  cabinet,  the  flight  of  capital  ceased  and  gold  began  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Bank  of  France.  During  the  summer,  after  Parliament 
had  adjourned,  the  government  issued  a  series  of  decrees  designed 
to  wipe  out  the  deficit  and  balance  the  budget.  Expenditures  were 
decreased  in  a  number  of  ways.  Government  salaries  and  pensions 
above  a  certain  minimum  were  reduced  by  ten  per  cent,  as  was 
interest  on  government  securities.  At  the  same  time,  to  secure  greater 
revenues  for  the  government,  taxes  on  incomes,  securities,  and  mu¬ 
nition  manufacture  were  increased.  On  January  1,  1936,  Parliament 
adopted  a  budget  which  at  least  “on  paper”  balanced. 
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In  an  attempt  to  lower  the  cost  of  living,  rents  and  the  cost  of 
bread,  meat,  gas  and  electricity  were  reduced.  In  order  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  an  expanded  and  immediate  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  works  was  introduced,  and  to  hasten  such  work  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  loaning  money  to  the  local  communes  at  low 
rates  of  interest.  Many  continued  to  assert,  however,  that  not  defla¬ 
tion  but  reflation  was  the  key  to  the  French  economic  situation,  that 
a  further  devaluation  of  the  franc  was  the  only  way  to  increase  for¬ 
eign  commerce  and  relieve  the  heavy  burden  of  the  national  debt. 
Although  toward  the  close  of  1935  the  Bank  of  France  again  lost 
some  six  billion  francs  of  gold  in  six  weeks  largely  because  of  fear 
of  devaluation,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  December  of  that  year 
approved  Laval’s  efforts  to  “save  the  franc.” 

Laval’s  position,  meanwhile,  had  been  undermined  by  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Hoare-Laval  proposals.  Although  his  exit  was 
not  so  sudden  and  dramatic  as  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  it  was  only 
shortly  delayed.  Politics,  of  course,  also  played  a  part  in  his  down¬ 
fall.  Parliamentary  elections  were  scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1936, 
and  the  various  groups  which  had  enabled  Laval  to  stay  in  power 
began  to  prepare  for  these  elections.  The  party  truce  was  over,  and 
his  ministry  began  to  disintegrate.  The  powerful  Radical  Socialist 
party  voted  to  withdraw  its  six  ministers  from  the  cabinet.  Faced 
with  the  defection  of  these  ministers,  Laval  waited  for  no  adverse 
votes  but  resigned  immediately  on  January  22,  1936.  Two  days  later 
a  new  ministry  was  organized  with  Albert  Sarraut  as  premier.  It 
consisted  of  a  Radical  Socialist  “base”  with  two  or  three  ministers 
on  the  Right  and  Left  to  give  it  stability.  It  was  expected  that  this 
government  might  hold  together  until  the  approaching  parliamen¬ 
tary  elections  had  been  held. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  vote  extreme  new 
powers  to  the  premiers  during  these  years  was  caused,  in  part,  by 
the  fear  that  a  movement  toward  a  fascist  dictatorship  was  under 
way  in  France.  The  one  most  suspected  was  Colonel  Francois  de  la 
Rocque,  leader  of  the  Croix  de  Feu ,  an  organization  of  war  vet¬ 
erans.  Although  Colonel  de  la  Rocque  for  his  program  had  been 
content  with  such  vague  statements  as  “Take  France  away  from  the 
politicians  and  give  it  back  to  the  French  people,”  he  had  been  able 
by  his  oratory  and  personal  magnetism  to  weld  together  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  several  hundred  thousand  men.  More  or  less  allied  with 
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him  were  two  other  organizations  of  the  Right,  the  royalist  Action 
Francaise  and  the  blue-shirted  Solidarity  Francaise.  Not  unmindful 
of  the  way  in  which  fascist  dictatorships  had  arisen  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  post-war  period,  the  Socialists  and  Communists,  in 
turn,  began  more  effectively  to  organize  their  ranks.  Clashes  inevita¬ 
bly  occurred  between  the  Right  and  Left  groups  and  each  side  ac¬ 
cused  .  the  other  of  preparing  to  overthrow  the  government.  So 
strained  did  the  situation  become  that  in  December,  1935,  Laval  was 
led  to  introduce  bills  forbidding  the  carrying  of  arms  to  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  authorizing  the  dissolution  of  the  semi-military  organiza¬ 
tions  with  their  uniforms,  insigna,  and  arms.  Following  an  un¬ 
provoked  assault  on  Leon  Blum,  leader  of  the  Socialist  party,  by 
members  of  the  Action  Francaise,  President  Lebrun  on  February  13, 
1936,  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  Action  Francaise  and  its  two 
subsidiary  groups,  the  Camelots  du  Roi  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Students  of  the  Action  Francaise. 

The  Left  Victory,  1936 

In  preparation  for  the  parliamentary  elections  to  be  held  in  April 
and  May,  the  Radical  Socialists,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Communists 
organized  the  Popular  Front.  Although  the  parties  differed  among 
themselves  on  many  points,  on  one  fundamental  they  were  agreed — 
that  a  united  and  militant  front  must  be  organized  against  the  threat 
of  fascism.  Apparently  the  French  electorate  felt  similarly,  for  the 
elections  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Popular  Front.  Five 
members  of  Sarraut’s  ministry  were  defeated  for  reelection,  and 
the  parties  represented  in  the  government  were  the  heaviest  losers. 
The  Socialists  for  the  first  time  in  French  history  secured  the  largest 
number  of  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Leon  Blum,  the  So¬ 
cialist  leader  who  was  destined  to  be  the  next  premier,  sought  to 
construct  a  ministry  which  would  include  representatives  of  all  of 
the  Popular  Front  parties  but  the  Communists  declined  to  enter 
such  a  coalition.  Blum’s  cabinet,  therefore,  when  it  finally  took  over 
the  reins  of  government  on  June  5  was  partly  dependent  for  its 
continued  life  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Communists. 

It  appeared  that  the  new  government,  in  addition  to  protecting 
the  republic  from  the  machinations  of  the  monarchists  and  fascists, 
would  seek  to  inaugurate  an  economic  policy  of  reflation  instead  of 
deflation.  There  was  no  question  but  that  it  would  face  a  difficult 
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task.  With  national  deficits  increasing,  with  the  budget  still  un¬ 
balanced,  with  economic  distress  and  unemployment  still  prevalent, 
and  with  distrust  of  future  fiscal  developments  leading  to  a  steady 
drain  on  the  nation’s  gold,  the  situation  which  confronted  Blum  in 
1936  was  little  less  serious  than  that  which  faced  Poincare  a  decade 
earlier. 

Although  in  its  foreign  policy  the  new  government  was  expected 
to  give  renewed  support  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  seek  to 
obtain  an  all-around  limitation  of  armaments,  there  was  little  ex¬ 
pectation  that  it  would  fail  to  carry  on  earlier  governments’  efforts  to 
provide  adequately  for  French  defense.  For,  despite  the  success  of 
her  statesmen  in  obtaining  various  pacts  and  agreements  designed 
to  increase  her  security,  France  continued  to  live  in  fear  of  a  possible 
invasion  which  could  not  be  successfully  met.  In  December,  1933,  a 
new  army  bill  had  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  full 
military  strength  to  France  during  the  years  1935-37,  when  the 
number  of  young  men  who  could  be  called  to  the  colors  under  the 
old  law  would  be  reduced  by  more  than  half  because  of  the  low 
birth  rate  during  the  World  War.  The  new  scheme  provided  for 
changing  temporarily  the  recruiting  age.  In  1935  another  law  had 
increased  the  term  of  military  service  to  eighteen  months  for  all  who 
were  called  to  the  colors  before  May  of  that  year,  and  to  two  years 
for  those  called  up  thereafter  until  the  class  of  1939.  The  number  of 
men  under  arms  on  May  1,  1935,  was  reported  as  420,000.  In  1935, 
too,  bills  had  been  passed  to  provide  for  the  laying  down  of  one 
35,000  ton  battleship  immediately  and  of  another  in  1937.  Most  of 
these  steps  were  dictated  by  fear  of  the  menace  which  France  be¬ 
lieved  was  raised  by  Germany’s  rearmament.  Apparently  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  agreed  with  former  Minister  of  War  Fabry  who  had 
declared  in  December,  1934,  “Equality  of  rights  between  two  peoples 
of  differing  population  who  have  the  same  frontiers  must  lead  fatally 
to  inequality  of  force.” 
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THE  second  great  European  power  which  has  continued  to 
maintain  the  liberal  tradition  during  the  post-war  years 
is  Great  Britain.  Although  a  monarchy  Great  Britain 
probably  more  than  any  other  country  in  Europe  has  displayed  a 
deep  attachment  to  political  democracy  and  a  continued  concern 
for  social  justice.  The  quest  of  the  latter  was  made  particularly  dif¬ 
ficult  after  the  war  because  Great  Britain  found  it  impossible  to  in¬ 
crease  her  foreign  trade  to  its  pre-war  level.  The  chronic  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  resulted  from  this  failure  became  such  a  serious  problem 
that  it  repeatedly  affected  the  policies  of  the  British  government  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Like  a  scarlet  thread  it  can  be  traced  through 
the  history  of  the  post-war  period. 

The  Lloyd  George  Coalition 

Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  World  War  with  a  coalition 
government.  In  1914  a  Liberal  government,  supported  by  the  Irish 
Nationalist  and  the  Labor  parties,  had  been  in  power  under  H.  H. 
Asquith.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  war  had  brought  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  government  in  1915,  when  Asquith  had  become  the  head 
of  a  coalition  ministry  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Liberal, 
Conservative,  and  Labor  parties.  In  1916  a  further  change  had  oc¬ 
curred  when  Lloyd  George,  not  without  arousing  bitter  enmity, 
forced  Asquith  out  of  the  premiership  and  himself  assumed  the  of¬ 
fice. 

Politics  had  been  “adjourned”  in  Great  Britain  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  so  that  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  which  should  regu¬ 
larly  have  occurred  in  1915  had  been  postponed.  When  the  armistice 
was  signed  in  November,  1918,  therefore,  eight  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  election.  It  was  high  time  for  the  electorate  to  be  con¬ 
sulted.  Undoubtedly,  too,  that  astute  politician,  Lloyd  George, 
clearly  perceived  that  the  immediate  post-war  enthusiasm  in  Great 
Britain  would  operate  in  favor  of  him  who  had  carried  the  country 
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through  to  victory.  Parliament  was  at  once  dissolved  and  new  elec¬ 
tions  were  set  for  December  14,  1918. 

On  a  platform  which  called  for  the  punishment  of  German  “war 
criminals,”  the  full  payment  of  the  Allied  war  costs  by  the  defeated 
powers,  the  protection  of  “essential”  British  industries,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  dumping  in  Great  Britain  of  goods  produced  by  cheap  for¬ 
eign  labor,  the  improvement  of  housing  and  labor  conditions,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  Lloyd  George  appealed  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war  coalition.  Asquith,  however,  denounced  the 
coalition  and  entered  the  lists  at  the  head  of  a  party  known  as  the 
Independent  Liberals,  and  the  Labor  party,  declining  longer  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  coalition,  waged  a  campaign  to  increase  its  own  parlia¬ 
mentary  strength.  The  elections  of  1918  were  particularly  notable, 
since  they  provided  the  first  opportunity  for  nearly  8,000,000  new 
voters  to  register  their  views. 

Earlier  in  the  year  Great  Britain  had  taken  another  great  stride 
toward  political  democracy  by  passing  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act.  Aside  from  certain  temporary  provisions  this  act  con¬ 
ferred  a  parliamentary  vote  on  all  men  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  could  qualify  by  six  months’  residence  or  by  the  occupation  of 
business  premises,  and  on  all  women  thirty  years  of  age  who  were 
local  government  electors  or  wives  of  such  electors.  Fear  of  the 
effect  of  the  outnumbering  of  men  by  inexperienced  women  voters 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  on  the  same  age 
basis  as  men.  The  act  also  provided  for  the  redistribution  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  single-member  con¬ 
stituencies  of  approximately  equal  size,  and  the  limiting  of  an 
elector’s  vote  to  not  more  than  two  constituencies.  The  number  of 
electors  participating  in  this  election,  therefore,  was  far  greater  than 
in  any  other  in  the  previous  history  of  Great  Britain. 

The  result  of  the  voting  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the 
Lloyd  George  coalition.  Asquith’s  Independent  Liberals  managed 
to  capture  only  28  seats  but  Labor  increased  its  representation  to  63. 
In  Ireland  the  Sinn  Feiners,  demanding  complete  independence, 
practically  wiped  out  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  by  electing  73  can¬ 
didates  who  immediately  announced  that  they  would  not  take  their 
seats  at  Westminster.  Lloyd  George  therefore  had  a  large  majority 
over  all  opposition  groups.  But  the  character  of  the  majority  must 
have  given  the  Liberal  leader  pause,  for  it  was  made  up  five  to  two 
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of  Conservatives.  In  the  reconstitution  of  the  ministry  in  January, 
1919,  this  fact  was  reflected.  The  proportion  of  Conservatives  became 
so  great  that  the  coalition  ceased  to  be  predominantly  Liberal  in  tone, 
and  Great  Britain  was  presented  with  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  an 
extreme  Liberal  at  the  head  of  a  government  consisting  largely  of 
Conservatives. 


Economic  Depression  and  Chronic  Unemployment 

The  new  ministry  was  soon  called  upon  to  wrestle  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment.  For  a  time,  thanks  to  the  sudden  demand  for 
commodities  in  European  countries  long  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  war,  British  industries  prospered  immediately  after 
the  armistice.  But  the  business  boom  collapsed  toward  the  close  of 
1920.  In  the  next  year  exports  fell  off  about  one-half  and  during  the 
succeeding  years,  though  some  improvement  was  shown,  Great 
Britain’s  foreign  trade  never  reached  the  pre-war  figure. 

Various  circumstances  account  for  this  decline.  Great  Britain’s 
foreign  trade  is  obviously  dependent  upon  world  and  especially  Eu¬ 
ropean  conditions.  But  the  war  had  impoverished  the  world’s  pur- 
chasing  power  so  that,  after  the  first  spurt  in  buying,  purchases  were 
greatly  curtailed.  Just  as  the  business  of  a  department  store  falls  off 
when  its  territory  passes  through  a  period  of  “hard  times,”  so  British 
business  now  suffered.  The  situation  was  further  aggravated  by 
the  depreciation  of  so  many  Continental  currencies.  At  the  very 
time  when  Great  Britain  was  trying  to  deflate  her  own  currency, 
most  European  countries  were  resorting  to  inflation.  This  situation 
worked  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  British  manufacturers,  who 
were  forced  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  goods  produced 
where  labor  was  relatively  cheaper  because  of  the  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency  in  which  it  was  paid.  Furthermore,  the  war  had  ended  in  the 
creation  of  numerous  new  States  and  each,  led  by  an  excessive  na¬ 
tional  zeal,  began  to  erect  “political  dams  across  the  economic 
streams  of  Europe.”  National  tariffs  inevitably  interfered  with  the 
flow  of  British  goods  to  their  accustomed  markets.  The  result  was  a 
great  decline  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country. 

The  evil,  of  course,  could  not  and  did  not  stop  there.  Since  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain’s  shipping  and  manufacturing  was  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  her  export  trade,  any  blow  to  the  latter  was 
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bound  to  be  felt  by  the  former.  With  the  decline  in  foreign  trade,  the 
volume  of  shipping  declined  and  factories  curtailed  production. 
But  the  welfare  of  most  of  the  British  was  bound  up  with  industry 
and  commerce,  for  only  six  per  cent  of  the  people  of  England  were 
directly  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  a  living.  Nearly  eighty  per 
cent  (1921)  of  the  population  was  urban  in  England  and  Wales. 
Anything  affecting  the  industrial  or  commercial  life  of  the  country, 
therefore,  was  bound  to  affect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  majority 
of  the  British  people.  Business  stagnation  was  therefore  accompanied 
by  extensive  unemployment. 

The  reduction  in  British  foreign  trade  was  even  more  serious  at 
this  time  because  in  the  period  since  1913  the  total  population  of 
Great  Britain  had  increased  by  about  two  million.  The  natural  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  workers  which  this  brought  was  further 
augmented  by  contingents  of  women  who  during  the  war  had  en¬ 
tered  the  industrial  field,  and  by  part  of  the  former  “leisure  class” 
who  had  been  driven,  by  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  relative 
decline  in  their  incomes,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  With  the 
collapse  of  Britain’s  commerce  in  1921,  therefore,  came  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  unemployment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  over  1,000,- 
000  were  out  of  work,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  year  the  number 
had  considerably  more  than  doubled. 

The  government  took  prompt  steps  to  alleviate  the  situation.  The 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of  1920  was  modified  to  give  greater 
relief  and  the  government  itself  contributed  millions  in  “doles”  to 
the  unemployed.  Such  measures,  however,  could  at  best  be  only 
temporary  palliatives.  They  did  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  In 
order  to  relieve  British  unemployment,  British  commerce  must  be 
revived,  British  industry  rejuvenated.  Lloyd  George  therefore  advo¬ 
cated  the  resumption  of  trade  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  in  order 
to  rehabilitate  British  trade  and  industry.  On  March  16,  1921,  a  trade 
agreement  was  signed  with  Russia  providing  for  the  resumption  of 
trade  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries  pending  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  formal  general  peace  treaty  which  should  regulate  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  relations  in  the  future.  The  agreement  was  made 
subject  to  the  condition  that  each  would  refrain  from  propaganda 
directed  against  the  institutions  of  the  other  and  that  Russia  would 
refrain  from  encouraging  the  peoples  of  Asia  to  hostile  action  against 
British  interests  or  the  British  Empire.  It  was  earnestly  hoped  that 
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the  reopening  of  trade  with  Russia  would  hasten  the  recovery  of 
British  indust^. 

Later  in  the  year,  partly  in  deference  to  the  Conservative  element 
in  the  government,  a  significant  step  was  taken  in  British  legislation 
by  the  passing  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act.  This  measure 
was  designed  to  protect  key  industries  which  would  be  vital  in 
the  event  of  future  war,  and  to  protect  British  workmen  against  the 
competition  of  cheap  foreign  commodities.  For  these  purposes  the 
act  provided  for  a  33%  per  cent  duty  to  safeguard  certain  special 
industries,  and  for  a  tax  on  imports  from  countries  with  depreciated 
currencies.  This  partial  abandonment  of  Great  Britain’s  traditional 
policy  of  free  trade  aroused  much  opposition  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom. 


Desertion  of  Lloyd  George  by  the  Conservatives 

Meanwhile,  as  the  years  passed,  Lloyd  George  discovered  that  the 
Conservative  portion  of  his  coalition  was  becoming  restless.  The 
effect  of  the  partial  adoption  of  the  old  Conservative  policy  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  1921  was  nullified  by  his  conclusion  late  in  that  same  year 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  recognizing  the  Irish  Free  State.1  The 
protests  of  the  Conservatives  against  this  treaty  were  vigorous  and 
undisguised,  and  their  threat  to  secede  from  the  coalition  early  in 
1922  nearly  overthrew  the  government.  Conservative  leaders  like 
Bonar  Law  and  Stanley  Baldwin,  eager  to  secure  freedom  of  action 
for  their  party,  quietly  fostered  a  movement  looking  toward  seces¬ 
sion.  Finally,  in  October,  1922,  the  Conservative  party  declared  its 
independence  and  decided  to  support  the  Lloyd  George  coalition  no 
longer.  Instead  they  resolved  to  enter  the  approaching  electoral  cam¬ 
paign  as  an  independent  party  with  their  own  leader  and  their  own 
program. 

With  the  defection  of  the  Conservatives  the  coalition  government 
was  doomed.  Lloyd  George  immediately  resigned  and  Bonar  Law 
was  called  upon  to  head  a  new  ministry.  The  government  which  the 
latter  organized  was  drawn  entirely  from  the  ranks  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  was  the  first  homogeneous  ministry  since  1915.  Parliament 
was  at  once  dissolved  and  new  elections  were  called  for  November. 
In  the  ensuing  campaign  Lloyd  George  led  what  was  known  as  the 
National  Liberal  party  but  Asquith  and  his  Independent  Liberals 

1  See  Chapter  XVIII. 
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continued  their  active  opposition  and  held  aloof.  At  the  same  time, 
the  organized  workmen  largely  deserted  the  Liberals  and  voted  for 
a  party  of  their  own,  thus  leaving  the  divided  Liberals  with  little 
more  than  the  middle  class  to  fall  back  upon.  The  real  struggle  was 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Laborites,  with  the  outcome 
complicated  by  the  possibility  of  the  return  of  many  minority  can¬ 
didates.  Fear  of  the  supposed  radical  tendencies  of  the  Labor  party 
and  hope  of  obtaining  once  more  a  one-par'cy  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  both  helped  to  place  the  Conservatives  in  power  with  a 
majority  over  all  opposition  parties. 

Although  the  Conservatives  had  won  a  great  electoral  victory, 
the  achievement  of  the  Labor  party  was  of  even  greater  note.  Or¬ 
ganized  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  this  party  had  received  only 
471,000  votes  in  the  election  of  1910.  Eight  years  later  its  total  had 
risen  to  2,245,000  and  now  in  the  election  of  1922  it  had  received  over 
4,000,000  votes.  Undoubtedly  economic  conditions  during  1921-22 
contributed  to  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  Labor  party’s  vote. 
With  the  142  seats  which  the  Labor  party  now  controlled  it  became 
the  second  largest  group  in  Parliament  and  therefore  stepped  into 
the  position  of  “His  Majesty’s  Opposition.” 

Free  Trade  or  Protection? 

The  chief  task  of  the  Conservative  leaders  when  they  assumed 
control  of  the  government  was  to  formulate  some  program  which 
would  solve  the  unemployment  problem.  In  May  Bonar  Law,  the 
skillful  pilot  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
premiership  because  of  ill  health.  He  was  succeeded  in  that  position 
by  his  somewhat  less  experienced  colleague,  Stanley  Baldwin.  The 
latter,  haunted  by  the  specter  of  unemployment,  resolved  that  some 
drastic  step  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  situation.  While  he  was  in 
this  state  of  mind,  the  extremists  of  his  party  apparently  suggested 
protection  as  a  solution.  Without  consulting  his  party  as  a  whole 
regarding  such  a  radical  change  in  policy,  Baldwin  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  to  try  protection  as  a  remedy  for  the 
chronic  unemployment. 

The  Conservatives  had  taken  office  with  the  general  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  would  embark  upon  no  aggressive  or  radical  program 
without  further  consulting  the  electorate.  Had  Baldwin  been  con¬ 
tent  to  pursue  a  moderate  course  he  might  have  remained  in  power 
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for  the  next  four  years.  Such  a  radical  departure  from  the  long- 
accepted  British  policy  of  free  trade,  however,  called  for  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  and  Baldwin,  recognizing  this,  dissolved  Parliament 
and  went  to  the  country  on  the  issue  of  protection.  In  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  British  unemployment  and  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of 
wages  for  British  workers  he  demanded  the  defense  of  the  home 
market  by  means  of  a  tariff  on  manufactured  goods. 

The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  recalling  their  triumph  under 
somewhat  analogous  circumstances  in  1906,  were  jubilant.  From  the 
United  States  Lloyd  George  issued  a  statement  characterizing  Bald¬ 
win’s  pronouncement  as  “an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  na¬ 
tion,”  and  hastened  home  for  the  campaign.  Personalities  were 
subordinated  in  the  face  of  this  attack  upon  the  cherished  Liberal 
principle  of  free  trade,  and  a  reconciliation,  at  least  superficial,  was 
brought  about  between  the  followers  of  Asquith  and  the  Welsh 
leader.  Rallying  to  the  cry  of  free  trade  the  reunited  Liberals  went 
into  the  campaign  determined  at  least  to  oust  the  Labor  party  from 
its  recently  won  position  as  His  Majesty’s  Opposition. 

The  latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Ramsay  MacDonald,  joined 
the  Liberals  in  rejecting  protection  as  a  means  of  solving  the  in¬ 
dustrial  depression  in  Great  Britain  and  attacked  it  as  a  measure 
which  would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  While  resembling  the  Lib¬ 
erals  in  favoring  a  wider  adoption  of  industrial  insurance  and  in¬ 
dustrial  cooperation,  they  went  beyond  the  latter  in  their  proposal 
to  use  national  credit  for  such  undertakings  as  housing,  roads,  and 
power  development.  They  reiterated  their  previous  demands  for 
^^£1)  capital  levy  on  all  fortunes  of  ^5,000  and  over,  (2)  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  mines  and  railways,  (3)  generous  pensions  for  the  people, 
and  (4)  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  Conservatives  argued  that  the  whole  world  was  erecting 
tariff  barriers  against  British  goods  and  that  British  duties  might  be 
utilized  as  a  means  of  forcing  reductions  in  these  foreign  tariffs. 
They  asserted  that  the  British  Empire  was  economically  sufficient 
unto  itself  and  advocated  a  scheme  of  imperial  preference  under 
which  there  would  be  free  trade  or  low  duties  within  the  empire 
but  a  high  tariff  against  products  from  outside.  They  promised  to 
keep  raw  materials  on  the  free  list,  to  place  no  tax  on  such  food¬ 
stuffs  as  wheat  and  meat,  and  to  reduce  duties  on  tea  and  sugar.  The 
opposition  parties  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  an  exporting 
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country  like  Great  Britain  protection  could  not  cure  chronic  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Although  as  a  result  of  the  election  the  Conservatives  still  retained 
the  largest  number  of  seats,  their  former  safe  majority  over  all 
opposing  parties  was  transformed  into  a  decided  minority.  Labor 
maintained  its  position  as  the  chief  opposition  party  by  raising  its 
total  representation  in  the  House  to  192.  The  reunited  Liberals  stood 
third  with  158.  The  popular  vote  in  1923  differed  relatively  little 
from  that  in  1922,  the  shift  in  parliamentary  strength  being  due 
more  particularly  to  the  spirited  three-cornered  campaign  and  the 
lack  of  a  system  of  proportional  representation.  Many  candidates 
were  elected  by  a  minority  vote.  An  examination  of  the  figures, 
however,  revealed  that  a  majority  of  the  electorate  favored  the  tra¬ 
ditional  free-trade  policy. 

Britain’s  First  Labor  Government 

The  outcome  of  the  election  entailed  a  change  in  the  government. 
Clearly  Baldwin  had  been  rejected  on  the  platform  of  protection, 
but  on  the  other  hand  no  single  party  now  controlled  a  majority. 
Either  a  coalition  or  a  minority  government  therefore  became  neces¬ 
sary.  But  none  of  the  parties  appeared  anxious  to  merge  its  identity 
in  a  coalition  again.  The  final  outcome  was  the  resignation  of  the 
Baldwin  ministry  and  the  elevation  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  to  the 
premiership  as  the  head  of  Great  Britain’s  first  Labor  government, 
the  highest  point  yet  reached  by  Labor  in  its  rapid  rise  from  a  minor 
parliamentary  group  with  only  twenty-nine  seats  in  1906. 

But  the  change  in  government  meant  no  radical  departure  from 
well  established  British  policies  by  the  introduction  of  anything  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Bolshevism,  for,  in  the  words  of  MacDonald,  “Our  La¬ 
bor  movement  has  never  had  the  least  inclination  to  try  short  cuts 
to  the  millennium.”  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Labor  party 
had  increased  so  rapidly  was  the  growing  recognition  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  of  the  essentially  constitutional  character  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Leaders  of  the  party  had  directed  every  effort  toward  making 
this  point  clear.  Although  the  Laborites  accepted  class  conscious¬ 
ness,  they  rejected  class  warfare,  holding  that  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion  was  their  heritage  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  party,  and  as¬ 
serting  that  their  allegiance  to  it  was  as  true.  They  sought  merely 
to  have  Labor  win  a  place  among  British  parties  in  order  to  advance 
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by  parliamentary  means  those  measures  which  might  benefit  the 
working  classes. 

But  a  second  reason  why  nothing  radical  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  legislation  was  the  fact  that  Labor  was  dependent  upon 
one  of  the  other  parties  for  the  support  necessary  to  enact  any  meas¬ 
ure.  Consequently  Labor  was  compelled  to  defer  its  more  far- 
reaching  proposals  such  as  the  capital  levy,  for  lack  of  an  adequate 
majority.  No  bill  could  be  pushed  through  Parliament  by  party 
discipline  alone;  it  would  have  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits  and 
win  the  support  of  more  than  one  political  group.  MacDonald’s 
government  was  therefore  bound  to  cut  rather  a  sorry  figure  in  do¬ 
mestic  afiairs,  especially  since  the  economic  situation  was  largely 
out  of  the  power  of  any  British  government  to  control. 

The  Laborites  were  almost  immediately  confronted  with  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  serious  strikes,  but  by  their  firmness  in  handling  the  strik¬ 
ers  who  came  from  their  own  ranks,  they  gained  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  country  at  large.  This  confidence  was  retained  by 
their  handling  of  the  fiscal  problem,  in  which  nothing  especially 
radical  was  undertaken.  The  tax  on  cheap  amusements  was  repealed 
and,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  protests  of  the  protected  interests,  the 
protective  duties  inaugurated  by  Lloyd  George  were  abolished.  The 
Snowden  budget  which  they  enacted  provided  for  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate.  No  attempt  was  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  capital  levy.  In  accordance  with  their  platform  a  bill  was 
passed  providing  a  scheme  for  building  inexpensive  houses  with  the 
aid  of  government  subsidies.  They  proved  to  be  unable  to  lessen 
noticeably  the  number  of  unemployed,  however. 

It  was  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  that  MacDonald  achieved  his 
most  outstanding  successes.  A  closer  spirit  of  cooperation  was  de¬ 
veloped  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  MacDonald  and 
Herriot  worked  together  in  support  of  the  League’s  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  security  as  a  preliminary  to  disarmament.  Although  his  govern¬ 
ment  voted  five  new  light  cruisers,  his  desire  to  lessen  armament 
rivalries  was  indicated  by  his  order  to  discontinue  the  building  of 
Britain’s  naval  base  at  Singapore,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  under¬ 
taking  could  only  create  suspicion  and  lead  to  greater  naval  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  Far  East.  The  Labor  premier’s  interest  in  solving  the 
reparation  and  Ruhr  tangle  played  a  great  part  in  securing  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Dawes  Plan  at  the  London  Conference  in  1924.  Un- 
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doubtedly  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  he  helped  to  inject  into 
European  international  affairs  paved  the  way  for  Locarno. 

But  the  most  spectacular  of  MacDonald’s  moves  in  foreign  poli¬ 
tics  was  probably  his  unconditional  de  jure  recognition  of  the  Soviet 

government  of  Russia  on  February  1,  1924.  This  was  in  full  accord _ 

with  his  earlier  pronouncement  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
settling  affairs  with  Russia  should  be  recognition,  which  was  the 
key  for  reopening  the  markets  of  that  country  to  British  goods.  The 
immediate  sequel  of  MacDonald’s  move  was  the  Anglo-Russian 
Conference,  which  opened  in  London  in  April,  1924,  in  the  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  general  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  to  replace  the 
Trade  Agreement  of  1921,  and  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  claims 
arising  out  of  the  Soviet  government’s  repudiation  of  Russia’s  debts 
and  the  confiscation  of  private  property. 

On  the  British  side  the  chief  aim  was  to  secure  Russia’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  ^1,000,000,000  owing  to  Great  Britain  and  her  sub¬ 
jects.  The  aim  of  the  Russian  diplomats,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
principally  to  secure  a  loan  of  ^60,000,000  to  finance  Russia’s  much- 
needed  importation  of  manufactured  goods.  On  condition  that  Rus¬ 
sia  honored/  her  debts,  the  British  delegation  saw  no  reason  why 
credits  might  not  be  arranged.  MacDonald  believed  that  such  a 
treaty  with  its  subsequent  demand  for  British  goods  would  help 
revive  British  industry  and  would  diminish  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Two  treaties  were  finally  drafted  and  signed,2  the  immediate 
effect  of  which  would  be  merely  the  favorable  treatment  of  British 
goods  in  Russian  markets.  So  far  as  the  debt  question  and  a  Russian 
loan  were  concerned,  the  treaty  was,  in  the  words  of  one  wit,  “an 
agreement  to  agree  if  and  when  the  parties  could  agree  to  agree.” 
The  Russian  treaties  were  immediately  attacked  not  only  by  the 
Conservatives  but  even  by  Lloyd  George,  who  had  been  responsible 
for  the  first  Trade  Agreement  of  1921.  In  fact,  the  desertion  of 
MacDonald  by  the  Liberals  at  this  time  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  A  little  later  he  was  again  attacked  by  them  because  his  gov- 

2  In  a  treaty  o£  commerce  and  navigation  Russia  gave  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  British  goods.  In  a  general  treaty  she  admitted  liability  for  the 
claims  of  British  bondholders  and  promised  to  negotiate  with  them,  and  agreed  that 
such  other  claims  as  were  established  by  a  joint  commission  should  be  embodied  in  a 
subsequent  treaty.  The  British  government,  for  its  part,  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the 
British  claims  had  been  settled  by  a  subsequent  treaty,  it  would  submit  to  Parliament 
a  proposal  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  the  Soviet  government. 
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ernment  had  abandoned  the  prosecution  of  a  Communist  accused  of 
inciting  British  soldiers  to  mutiny.  Without  a  majority  to  support 
him,  MacDonald  dissolved  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the  electo¬ 
rate.  For  the  third  time  in  two  years  the  British  voters  were  called 
upon  for  a  decision. 

In.  this  campaign  both  the, Conservatives  and  the  Liberals  directed 
their  attacks  against  Labor,  going  so  far  in  some  districts  as  even 
to  unite  on  a  single  candidate.  Labor’s  prospects  were  injured  by 
the  publication,  shortly  before  the  election,  of  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  from  the  Russian  Communist,  Zinoviev,  urging  British  Com¬ 
munists  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  revolution  in  Great  Britain.  Mod¬ 
erates  were  frightened  by  the  specter  of  what  might  follow  if  the 
detested  Socialists  were  returned  to  power.  At  the  same  time  many 
workers  were  disappointed  by  the  continuance  of  unemployment 
even  under  a  Labor  government.  The  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
world  was  an  achievement  which  British  statesmen  could  do  little 
directly  to  hasten,  and  the  question  was  even  beginning  to  be  raised 
as  to  whether,  with  all  the  new  industrial  countries  competing  for 
the  world’s  markets,  Great  Britain’s  earlier  commercial  ascendancy 
was  not  gone.  But  all  this  was  difficult  to  discuss  with  grumbling 
British  workmen,  who  were  influenced  primarily  by  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  hardships. 

In  the  election,  although  Labor  piled  up  a  total  of  5,500,000 
popular  votes,  its  parliamentary  representation  was  reduced  to  155. 
Since  the  Liberals  elected  only  36  members,  the  Conservatives  were 
swept  back  into  power  with  a  top-heavy  parliamentary  majority  of 
over  two  hundred,  though  they  obtained  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  With  such  a  Conservative  majority  in  the  House, 
Baldwin  of  course  returned  to  Downing  Street  and  MacDonald 
stepped  down  to  his  earlier  position  of  leader  of  the  opposition. 

Five  Years  of  Conservative  Government 

But  the  change  in  government  brought  no  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  in  Britain’s  economic  situation.  During  the  ensuing  year  the 
production  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  pig  iron,  the  basic  industries  of  the 
kingdom,  remained  considerably  below  the  pre-war  figure.  In  the 
hope  of  “safeguarding  employment”  and,  incidentally,  of  satisfying 
certain  British  industrial  interests,  Baldwin  returned  to  the  tariff 
policy  inaugurated  by  Lloyd  George  and  afterward  repealed  by  the 
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Labor  government.  Over  the  protests  of  the  opposition,  who  declared 
that  he  was  violating  his  campaign  pledges,  a  plan  for  partial  pro¬ 
tection  was  enacted. 

The  coal  industry,  in  which  the  industrial  depression  was  most 
pronounced,  profited  little  from  this  scheme,  however.  In  pre-war 
years  Great  Britain  had  been  accustomed  to  export  some  62,500,000 
tons  of  coal  annually,  but  the  rapid  development  of  new  sources  of 
power-hydroelectric  plants,  petroleum  oil,  and  low-temperature 
carbonization  of  coal  and  lignite — had  decreased  the  demand  for 
raw  coal.  Between  1920  and  1923  the  output  of  Europe’s  water-power 
plants  increased  by  over  3,000,000  horse  power.  Germany’s  delivery 
of  coal  tqFrance_and  Italy  as  part  of  her  reparation  payments  fur¬ 
ther  lessened  the  demand  for  British  coal.  The  price  of  coal  contin¬ 
ued  to  fall  and  the  operators,  in  order  to  cut  the  cost  of  production, 
asked  the  miners  to  lengthen  the  working  day  from  seven  to  eight 
hours  and  to  accept  Jt_cut  in  wages.  The  miners  refused  to  agree  to 
these  proposals,  whereupon  the  operators  availed  themselves  of  a 
provision  of  the  existing  wage  agreement  to  terminate  it  on  July  31, 
1925.  It  appeared  inevitable,  therefore,  that  a  coal  strike  would  be 
called  on  that  date. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  complete  cessation  of  operations,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  subsidize  the  industry  temporarily.  It  an¬ 
nounced  that  work  must  continue  during  the  next  nine  months  and 
that  the  wages  current  in  June,  1925,  must  be  paid  until  May  1,  1926. 
During  this  period,  pending  a  permanent  settlement,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  refund  to  the  coal  operators  the  amount  paid  in  wages 
over  and  above  the  figure  at  which  the  latter  had  stated  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  employment.  Despite  the  protest  of  the  mine  owners, 
this  arrangement  was  put  into  effect  and  work  continued  without 
interruption,  though  the  government  was  widely  criticized  for  the 
solution  which  entailed  the  expenditure  of  nearly  ^20,000,000  from 
public  funds. 

Meanwhile  a  royal  commission  under  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  made 
an  investigation  of  the  coal  industry.  In  its  report,  published  on 
March  n,  1926,  it  stated  that  three-fourths  of  the  coal  raised  was 
being  produced  at  a  loss.  It  recommended  national  ownership  of 
the  mines  and  an  extensive  reorganization  of  the  industry  including 
the  closing  of  the  pits  which  were  permanently  impossible  of  opera¬ 
tion  at  a  profit.  It  declared  that  the  coal  industry  was  facing  disaster, 
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and  that,  to  avoid  this  and  to  restore  the  industry  to  solvency,  a 
sacrifice  by  the  miners  was  inevitable.  The  government’s  subsidy 
was  ruled  out  completely  and  wage  reductions  were  recommended 
as  the  only  means  of  establishing  a  sound  basis  for  future  operation. 
Negotiations  between  the  miners  and  the  operators  failed  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  on  these  points,  and  the  latter  finally  notified 
the  unions  that  the  existing  wage  agreement  would  end  on  May  1. 
The  miners  thereupon  decided  to  strike. 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  in  order  to  assist 
the  miners,  determined  to  call  a  sympathetic  strike  in  certain  vital 
industries  including  the  transport  services  and  the  printing  trade. 
In  popular  belief  Great  Britain  faced  a  “general  strike,”  but  this  was 
hardly  the  case.  Less  than  half  the  six  million  trade-union  members 
were  called  out,  and  it  was  specifically  ordered  that  work  should  not 
cease  in  electric  and  gas,  sanitary,  and  health  and  food  services.  The 
government  at  once  declared  a  state  of  emergency  and  issued  an 
appeal  for  volunteers  to  maintain  the  essential  services.  It  was  the 
generous  response  to  this  appeal  which  more  than  any  other  factor 
contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  sympathetic  strike.  Even  without 
their  regular  employees  the  railroads  were  soon  able  to  provide  a 
service  of  several  thousand  trains  a  day.  The  wireless  and  radio 
operated  to  neutralize  the  press  strike. 

The  “general  strike”  lasted  only  nine  days.  On  May  12  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  announced  the  decision  to  end  it  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  negotiations  would  be  resumed  regarding  the  wages 
of  miners.  These,  however,  resulted  in  no  agreement.  The  operators 
demanded  lower  wages;  the  miners  refused  to  return  to  work.  In 
July  Parliament  passed  a  law  providing  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  the 
coal  industry,  but  the  act  produced  no  coal  and  it  became  necessary 
to  import  large  quantities  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Finally,  after  more  than  seven  months,  the  coal  strike  came  officially 
to  an  end  on  November  19  with  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
miners’  unions.  Their  submission  was  forced  by  the  exhaustion  of 
their  resources  and  by  their  inability  to  prevent  numbers  of  miners 
from  returning  to  work.  With  winter  coming  on,  longer  hours  and 
lower  wages  seemed  preferable  to  no  work  at  all.  In  most  cases  the 
working  day  was  lengthened.  The  recommendations  of  the  royal 
commission  were  not  carried  out,  and  Britain’s  coal  problem  still 
remained  to  be  solved. 
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The  Conservative  party,  never  particularly  sympathetic  with  trade 
unions  or  the  labor  movement,  availed  itself  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  the  exhaustion  of  labor  after  the  great  strike  of  1926 
to  pass  the  Trades  Disputes  and  Trades-Union  Act  in  the  following 
year.  By  the  terms  of  this  law,  a  general  strike  became  illegal,  picket¬ 
ing  forbidden,  and  no  member  might  be  disciplined  by  a  trade  union 
for  refusing  to  participate  in  an  illegal  strike.  The  Trades  Dispute 
Act  of  1906  was  repealed  in  so  far  as  it  exempted  trade  unions  from 
legal  suit,  and  trade-union  funds  might  be  enjoined  by  the  attorney 
general.  A  blow  was  struck  at  the  Labor  party  by  including  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  trade  unions  might  make  political  levies  on  their  mem¬ 
bers  only  if  the  latter  gave  specific  permission  in  writing.  Formerly 
the  law  had  stated  that  such  levies  might  be  made  unless  a  mem¬ 
ber  formally  protested. 

In  1928  Baldwin  carried  out  his  campaign  pledge  to  extend  the 
ballot  to  all  women  on  the  same  age  basis  as  to  men.  In  spite  of  nu¬ 
merous  arguments  advanced  against  conferring  the  vote  upon  “flap¬ 
pers,”  a  law  was  eventually  passed  enfranchising  all  women  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Another  five  million 
voters,  it  was  estimated,  were  thus  added  to  the  registers.  An  attempt 
to  reorganize  the  House  of  Lords  so  as  to  increase  its  strength  and 
importance  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  face  of  the  strong  opposition 
which  was  aroused.  A  number  of  measures  of  social  legislation  were 
enacted,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  being  the  act  for  widows’, 
orphans’,  and  old-age  pensions.  Based  on  the  principle  that  the 
State,  the  employer,  and  the  worker  should  each  contribute  to  the 
fund,  it  provided  that  every  insured  worker  should  receive  a  pen¬ 
sion  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  that,  if  he  died  before  that  age,  his 
widow  and  children  should  receive  pensions. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  Conservative  government  largely  continued 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  conciliation  so  happily  inaugurated  by 
the  Labor  premier.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  as  foreign  secretary, 
continued  at  Locarno,  Geneva,  and  Paris  the  role  played  by  Mac¬ 
Donald  at  the  London  Conference.  Only  in  respect  to  Russia  was 
the  latter’s  foreign  policy  completely  reversed.  Baldwin  refused  to 
submit  to  Parliament  the  treaties  which  the  Labor  government 
had  negotiated,  so  that  both  lapsed  and  the  Trade  Agreement  of 
1921  remained  the  basis  of  relations  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain. 
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Early  in  1927  the  British  government  complained  to  Russia  of 
the  Communist  propaganda  being  carried  on  both  in  the  British 
Isles  and  in  China,  and  threatened  that  if  it  continued  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  would  be  broken  off.  Suddenly,  on  May 
12,  in  the  belief  that  certain  secret  documents  which  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  British  War  Office  had  come  into  Russian  posses¬ 
sion,  the  government  raided  the  offices  of  Arcos,  Ltd.,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Russia’s  trading  agency  in  Great  Britain  and  also  of  the 
Russian  Trade  Delegation.  Although  the  lost  documents  were  not 
discovered,  the  government  declared  that  considerable  evidence  was 
found  of  Russian  military  espionage  in  Great  Britain  and  of  other 
revolutionary  activities  in  the  British  Empire.  As  a  result,  Parliament 
a  short  time  later  voted  to  sever  all  relations  with  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  establishment  of  many  new  industries  in 
southern  England  and  the  noticeable  shift  of  industrial  population 
into  that  region,  and  despite  the  fact  that  London  in  general  was 
prosperous,  the  unemployment  problem  continued  unsolved.  The 
year  1928  saw  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  out  of  work, 
and  ended  with  close  to  2,000,000  unemployed — the  highest  num¬ 
ber  since  the  worst  days  of  1921-22.  The  unparalleled  distress  and 
suffering,  especially  in  the  coal  fields,  aroused  public  generosity  to 
supplement  government  grants  in  the  work  of  alleviation. 

Gradually  there  came  the  conviction  that  these  conditions  could 
no  longer  be  ascribed  merely  to  temporary  factors  arising  from  the 
war,  that  the  causes  were  much  deeper  seated.  It  began  to  be  real¬ 
ized  that  the  industrial  situation  to  which  Great  Britain  had  been 
accustomed  for  more  than  a  century  was  changing,  that  the  reign 
of  coal  was  being  threatened  by  oil  and  water  power,  that  the  spread 
of  the  industrial  revolution  to  new  countries  was  depriving  British 
industries  of  long  monopolized  markets.  The  expansion  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  for  example,  was  seri¬ 
ously  felt  in  Lancashire.  Outside  Europe,  Britain’s  exports  of  cotton 
cloth  had  been  practically  halved  since  1913. 

To  meet  the  keen  competition  of  the  modern  industrial  plants  of 
the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries,  many  be¬ 
gan  to  assert,  British  industries  with  their  old  plants  and  antiquated 
methods  must  be  “rationalized”;  that  is  to  say,  out-of-date  machinery 
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must  be  scrapped,  the  best  cost-saving  and  labor-saving  machinery 
installed,  waste  of  material,  labor,  and  mechanical  energy  prevented, 
purchasing  and  selling  organizations  concentrated,  superfluous  of¬ 
ficials  eliminated,  inefficient  or  unremunerative  works  or  depart¬ 
ments  closed  down,  efficient  plants  extended,  and  industries  in  the 
same  field  unified  or  brought  to  cooperate  in  the  formulation  of 
common  policies.  To  emphasize  the  need  for  concentration  in  Brit¬ 
ish  industry,  critics  pointed  out  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
4,259,627  motor  cars  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1926  were 
the  product  of  only  ten  concerns,  while  the  198,700  cars  produced  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  were  manufactured  by  88  separate 
firms. 

Recent  years  had,  in  fact,  seen  some  progress  toward  rationaliza¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain.  The  chemical  industry  had  been  completely 
reorganized,  with  the  result  that  it  had  been  able  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  employment  within  it  had  been  stead¬ 
ily  maintained.  The  tin-plate  industry  had  undergone  an  internal 
reorganization,  had  recovered  its  foreign  markets,  and  in  1928  had 
an  export  trade  greater  than  before  the  war.  Similarly,  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  cooperation  had  largely  replaced  competition.  In  the 
chief  staple  industries  where  the  need  for  rationalization  was  great¬ 
est,  however,  the  movement  had  been  slow.  Although  schemes  for 
mergers  and  unification  had  been  discussed,  although  here  and  there 
modernized  equipment  had  been  installed,  the  rationalization  of 
these  industries  had  not  yet  become  national  in  its  extent  or  outlook. 

So  far  as  the  government  was  concerned,  the  chief  measures  taken 
to  meet  the  unsatisfactory  economic  condition  of  the  country  were 
designed  to  safeguard  certain  British  industries  from  foreign  com¬ 
petition  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  burden  of  local  taxation.  By 
1929  industries  producing  motor  cars,  silk  and  artificial  yarns,  clocks 
and  watches,  cinematograph  films,  gloves,  cutlery,  china,  and  rubber 
tires  and  tubes  were  being  safeguarded  or,  as  critics  asserted,  “pro¬ 
tected  by  the  back  door.”  By  the  reform  in  local  taxation  the  great 
basic  industries  were  freed  from  the  oppressive  burden  which  they 
declared  was  strangling  them.  As  a  consequence  of  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion  they  were  relieved  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
local  taxes.  In  general,  however,  Baldwin  advocated  a  policy  of 
laissez  faire  toward  business  as  a  cure  for  unemployment. 
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The  Rejection  of  the  Conservatives 

Inevitably  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  rehabilitation  of 
British  trade  was  again  the  outstanding  issue  in  the  general  election 
of  May,  1929.  The  legal  life  of  a  British  Parliament  is  five  years. 
Therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  elected  late  in  1924  had  to  come 
to  an  end  before  the  close  of  1929.  On  May  10  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  dissolved,  and  the  active  electoral  campaign  was  begun 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  on  May  30.  “The  great  need  of 
the  day,”  declared  one  influential  journal,  “is  a  positive  policy  for 
dealing  with  unemployment  by  promoting  industrial  recovery  as 
well  as  by  providing  immediate  work.  The  party  that  has  the  best 
unemployment  policy  deserves  to  be  the  next  Government.” 

This  fact  the  leaders  of  all  three  parties  well  realized,  and  in  the 
campaign  to  win  public  favor  which  had  actually  been  going  on 
for  several  months,  each  party  stated  its  position  in  respect  to  this 
problem.  We  Can  Conquer  Unemployment  was  the  title  of  a  little 
book  outlining  the  official  program  of  the  Liberal  party,  which, 
abundantly  financed  by  Lloyd  George,  hoped  to  regain  its  position 
as  one  of  the  two  major  parties  in  Great  Britain.  The  solution  put 
forward  by  this  party  was  national  works  on  a  colossal  scale,  in¬ 
cluding  roads  and  bridges,  telephone  and  electrical  development, 
land  drainage,  London  passenger  traffic,  and  housing.  This  pro¬ 
gram,  Lloyd  George  asserted,  would  reduce  the  terrible  figures  of 
unemployment  to  normal  proportions  in  a  single  year,  would  enrich 
the  nation,  would  equip  it  for  competing  successfully  with  all  its 
rivals  in  the  business  world,  and  would  not  add  one  penny  to  national 
or  local  taxation. 

Labor,  which  was  confident  of  becoming  the  largest  single  party 
in  the  next  House  of  Commons  and  hopeful  of  obtaining  a  clear 
majority  over  both  of  the  other  parties,  offered  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  detailed  program.  The  Labor  party,  MacDonald  wrote 
in  the  foreward  to  Labor  and  the  Nation,  was  not  concerned  with 
patching  the  rents  in  a  bad  system,  but  with  transforming  capital¬ 
ism  into  socialism  by  means  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  It  advocated  nationalization  of  the  coal,  transport, 
and  power  industries,  and  of  life  insurance;  the  fostering  of  the 
migration  of  miners  into  other  districts  and  other  occupations,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  recruitment  of  adults  from  other  industries 
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into  mining;  the  immediate  raising  o£  the  school-leaving  age  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  or  sixteen;  a  great  national  scheme  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  electrical  power;  and  the  establishment  of  national  com¬ 
mittees  to  advise  the  government  regarding  economic  policies.  To 
the  workingmen  it  specifically  promised  the  repeal  of  the  Mines 
Act  (1926)  and  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  (1927),  the  creation  of  a 
superannuation  scheme  for  aged  miners,  a  forty-eight-hour  week, 
and  steeply  graded  inheritance  taxes  and  high  supertaxes  on  the  rich. 

The  Conservative  party  was  disposed  to  stand  on  its  record  and 
to  appeal  to  the  conservative  electorate.  “Safety  first!”  was  its  slo¬ 
gan,  and  it  asked  the  voters  to  support  it  as  the  defender  of  the 
constitution  against  the  threat  of  the  general  strike  and  against  the 
perils  of  socialism,  and  as  the  only  party  which  could  secure  stable 
conditions  and  ordered  progress  along  sound,  practical  lines.  It 
pointed  to  the  measures  it  had  enacted  to  safeguard  certain  British 
industries  and  to  relieve  the  basic  industries  of  the  oppressive  burden 
of  local  taxation;  and  asserted  that  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  problem  of  unemployment  was  taking  place,  that  rationaliza¬ 
tion  and  continued  cooperation  between  employers  and  workers 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  lasting  improvement.  Industry  should 
be  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

A  number  of  circumstances  made  the  outcome  of  the  election 
particularly  uncertain.  In  the  first  place,  the  electorate  was  the 
largest  that  had  ever  been  entitled  to  go  to  the  polls,  numbering 
over  27,000,000.  In  the  second  place,  there  were  about  5,000,000  new 
electors,  most  of  whom  were  women  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
Finally,  the  election  was  being  waged  by  three  parties,  without  any 
system  of  proportional  representation.  Hundreds  of  minority  candi¬ 
dates  would  probably  be  returned.  Although  few  actually  believed 
that  the  Liberal  party  had  any  chance  of  electing  a  large  number 
of  its  candidates,  its  presence  in  the  campaign  befogged  the  issues. 
If  the  by-elections  of  the  preceding  years  indicated  the  trend  of 
opinion,  however,  the  Labor  party  would  greatly  increase  its  strength. 

This,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  the  case.  Labor,  which  had  had  160 
seats  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  was  returned  with  289,  while 
the  Conservatives  declined  from  396  to  259.  Owing-  to  the  fact  that 
the  Liberal  party  elected  58  candidates,  Great  Britain  again  faced 
the  prospect  of  a  minority  government.  It  was  quite  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Conservatives  with  their  policy  of  safeguarding  had 
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been  rejected,  and  Stanley  Baldwin  at  once  resigned  the  premier¬ 
ship.  So  far  as  the  economic  situation  was  concerned,  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  left  the  country  much  as  they  had  found  it  in  1924.  Neither 
trade  nor  industry  had  greatly  increased  or  declined,  and  the  State 
was  still  making  payments  from  the  treasury  to  more  than  1,000,000 
unemployed. 

The  Second  Labor  Government 

On  June  5,  1929,  Ramsay  MacDonald  for  the  second  time  ac¬ 
cepted  the  King’s  invitation  to  form  a  government.  The  cabinet 
which  he  appointed  included  many  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
earlier  Labor  government  of  1924,  and  was  chosen  largely  from  the 
Right  and  Right  Center  of  the  Labor  party.  For  the  first  time  in 
British  history  a  woman  was  appointed  as  a  cabinet  minister.  Since 
the  Laborites  had  failed  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  however,  MacDonald  was  again  handicapped  in  carrying 
through  his  domestic  policies  by  dependence  upon  either  the  Liberals 
or  the  Conservatives  for  support. 

Nevertheless,  in  fulfilling  his  promises  regarding  British  foreign 
affairs,  MacDonald  was  fairly  successful.  In  August,  1929,  agree¬ 
ments  were  reached  at  The  Hague  Conference  3  which  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  in  the  following  year.  In  December, 
1929,  full  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed  with  Soviet  Russia,  on 
the  latter’s  promise  to  abstain  from  subversive  propaganda  within 
the  British  Empire.  This  step  led  in  April,  1930,  to  an  Anglo-Rus- 
sian  trade  treaty  which  provided  for  most-favored-nation  treatment 
in  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  The  treaty  further  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  general  offices  of  the  Russian  trading  corporation  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  inviolate,  thus  obviating  the  possibility  of 
another  raid  like  -that  on  the  offices  of  Arcos,  Ltd.,  in  1927.  Finally, 
the  treaty  provided  that  the  British  government  would  guarantee 
a  credit  of  $150,000,000  to  be  employed  in  financing  Russian  pur¬ 
chases  in  Great  Britain  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  The  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  for  a  common  naval  policy,  which 
MacDonald  had  declared  was  “necessary  and  overdue,”  was  happily 
reached  at  the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1930, 4  when  a  grow¬ 
ing  suspicion  and  distrust  between  the  two  countries  was  replaced 

3  See  p.  252. 

4  See  p.  272. 
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by  a  mutual  sentiment  of  good  will  and  cooperation.  The  optional 
clause  of  the  world  court  protocol  was  also  ratified.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  MacDonald  was  again  successful  in  carrying  through  his 
foreign  policy. 

But  of  the  various  pledges  which  the  Labor  leader  had  made 
regarding  domestic  legislation,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  only  a  few. 
A  widows’  pension  bill  was  enacted  to  extend  a  weekly  pension 
to  approximately  500,000  widows  unprovided  for  by  the  original 
measure  passed  by  Baldwin’s  government.  In  December,  1929,  a 
new  unemployment  insurance  act  was  passed  with  provisions  designed 
to  care  for  1,000,000  unemployed  at  any  time.  In  1930  a  bill  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  coal  mining  industry  became  law,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  for  price-fixing  agreements,  compulsory  marketing  schemes, 
and  the  possibility  of  compulsory  amalgamation  of  mining  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  same  area.  In  that  year,  too,  MacDonald  carried  out 
another  pledge  when  he  appointed  an  Economic  Advisory  Council 
to  counsel  the  government  on  economic  policies.  A  bill  for  raising 
the  compulsory  school  age  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  accordance  with  the  Labor  party’s  pledge  but  in  the 
face  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Catholics,  whose  schools 
could  not  accommodate  the  increased  numbers,  the  measure  was 
dropped.  Similarly,  an  amendment  to  the  Trades  Disputes  Act 
was  introduced  to  restore  to  Labor  its  privileges  under  the  Act  of 
1906,  but  again  MacDonald  was  unable  to  carry  his  measure  through 
Parliament. 

Meanwhile  general  business  conditions  in  Great  Britain  improved 
not  at  all.  Exports  of  manufactured  goods  declined  in  1929.  In  1930 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  fell  to  the  lowest  point  in  four  years,  and 
the  depression  in  cotton  manufacturing  was  considered  the  worst 
since  the  American  Civil  War.  In  1930  the  country’s  foreign  trade 
declined  by  over  $1,650,000,000.  Naturally  these  figures  were  re¬ 
flected  in  the  growth  of  unemployment.  When  Labor  took  office 
the  unemployed  numbered  approximately  1,000,000;  within  a  year 
the  number  had  increased  to  over  1,700,000;  and  early  in  1931  it 
reached  the  highest  point  since  the  war  with  more  than  .2,600,000 
out  of  work.  The  government,  to  be  sure,  opened  trade~relations 
with  Russia,  increased  the  number  of  commercial  attaches  abroad, 
urged  rationalization  in  British  industry,  and  created  the  Economic 
Advisory  Council;  but  in  general  it  was  helpless  to  remedy  the 
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economic  situation.  It  did,  however,  take  care  of  those  without 
work.  It  not  only  contributed  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  as  its 
share,  to  the  unemployment  insurance  fund,  but  advanced  hundreds 
of  millions  more  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  fund  which  went 
steadily  further  into  debt. 

The  severe  drain  upon  the  British  budget,  resulting  from  increas¬ 
ing  expenditures  and  decreasing  tax  receipts,  became  evident  when 
the  fiscal  year  1929-30  closed  with  a  deficit  instead  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  surplus.  The  deficit  in  the  following  year  was  still  greater, 
and  that  for  the  year  1931-32  appeared  likely  to  reach  $600,000,000. 
The  prospect  of  such  a  seriously  unbalanced  budget  caused  alarm 
both  within  and  without  the  kingdom.  Gold  began  to  flow  in  large 
amounts  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Continent.  London,  which  served 
as  a  bank  of  deposit  for  foreign  funds,  had  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  built  up  the  tradition  of  meeting  every  obligation  promptly 
and  in  full.  But  on  this  occasion  it  was  fatally  handicapped  by  the 
Hoover  moratorium 5  which  temporarily  “froze”  large  sums  that 
had  been  loaned  by  British  bankers  to  Germany  and  other  countries. 
With  the  British  supply  of  liquid  credit  thus  seriously  impaired 
by  inability  to  call  in  many  short-term  loans,  it  was  imperative 
that  steps  be  taken  to  increase  confidence  in  British  financial  integ¬ 
rity. 

At  this  point  came  the  report  of  a  committee  of  financial  experts 
(May  Committee)  which  had  been  appointed  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  regarding  the  budget.  To 
meet  the  prospective  deficit  of  $600,000,000  the  experts  recommended 
severe  reductions  in  expenditures  for  pensions,  salaries,  defense,  pub¬ 
lic  works,  and  social  services.  In  order  definitely  to  balance  the 
budget,  they  suggested  that  some  slight  additional  taxation  would 
be  necessary.  Laborites  immediately  denounced  the  report  on  the 
ground  that  approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the  reductions  sug¬ 
gested  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  classes  from  which  the  Labor 
party  drew  its  chief  support.  Economies  such  as  these,  they  claimed, 
did  not  constitute  “a  general  sacrifice.”  They  demanded,  instead, 
that  the  deficit  be  met  chiefly  by  increased  taxation.  On  the  other 
hand,  London  bankers  and  businessmen,  believing  that  any  heavy 
increases  in  taxation  would  fatally  handicap  British  business  in  its 
competition  with  foreigners,  generally  gave  the  May  Report  their 

5  See  p.  255. 
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enthusiastic  approval.  The  British  people  were  soon  divided  on 
this  issue. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  when  a  cabinet  committee  undertook  to 
study  the  May  Report,  that  the  Labor  party,  too,  was  split.  Whereas 
Arthur  Henderson  and  many  other  Laborites  favored  increased 
taxation  as  a  means  of  balancing  the  budget  instead  of  reductions 
in  the  social  services,  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Philip  Snowden 
were  inclined  to  accept  the  experts’  recommendations  for  the  sake 
of  speed  and  restored  confidence.  The  Trades  Union  Council,  which 
controlled  130  of  the  Laborites  in  Parliament,  stood  with  Hender¬ 
son,  and  declared  that  it  would  approve  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
only  by  means  of  new  taxation.  The  Labor  government  was  doomed; 
on  August  23  the  cabinet  divided  twelve  to  eight  against  MacDonald. 
On  the  next  day  the  Labor  government  resigned.  MacDonald,  ap¬ 
parently  placing  loyalty  to  Britain’s  welfare  above  loyalty  to  party 
pledges,  undertook  to  organize  a  new  ministry.  For  the  third  time 
he  became  premier,  this  time  in  a  coalition  of  Laborites,  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  Liberals  which  became  known  as  the  National  govern¬ 
ment.  Philip  Snowden,  J.  H.  Thomas,  and  Lord  Sankey  followed 
their  leader  into  the  new  government,  and  for  this  step  they  and 
MacDonald  were  read  out  of  the  Labor  party,  which  chose  Arthur 
Henderson  as  its  official  leader. 

The  National  Government 

When  Parliament  reconvened  in  September,  1931,  Snowden  sub¬ 
mitted  a  supplementary  budget  by  means  of  which  the  prospective 
deficit  was  to  be  converted  into  a  slight  surplus.  Additional  revenue 
was  to  be  provided  by  increasing  income  tax  and  surtax  rates,  by 
decreasing  the  various  exemptions,  and  by  extending  the  tax  to 
smaller  incomes.  Further  revenue  was  to  be  secured  by  increasing 
the  tax  on  beer,  tobacco,  gasoline,  and  entertainments.  At  the  same 
time  drastic  economies  were  effected  in  national  expenditures  by 
decreasing  the  amount  spent  on  social  services,  on  army,  navy,  and 
air  forces,  and  on  government  salaries.  More  than  half  of  the  re¬ 
trenchment  was  to  be  made  by  reductions  in  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  payments  and  by  increases  in  unemployment  insurance 
premiums.  By  resort  to  “wartime”  methods  of  legislation  the  budget 
was  passed  with  relatively  little  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  the  flow  of  gold  from  London  had  continued,  despite 
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the  fact  that  during  August  New  York  and  Paris  had  advanced  joint 
credits  of  $650,000,000  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide.  Fear  that  Great 
Britain  might  not  be  able  to  balance  her  budget,  that  she  might 
have  to  abandon  the  gold  standard,  that  a  new  election  might  bring 
further  instability,  led  many  foreigners  and  even  Britishers  them¬ 
selves  to  sell  sterling.  Heavy  withdrawls  of  gold  were  made  by  the 
Dutch,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Swiss.  Disorders  in  the  navy,  provoked 
by  reductions  in  pay,  added  further  to  the  alarm.  Speedy  action 
was  needed  and  on  September  21  Parliament  suspended  temporarily 
the  gold  standard,  promising,  however,  that  the  British  government 
would  meet  its  foreign  gold  obligations  in  gold.  The  British  pound 
(normally  $4.86)  at  once  depreciated,  and  in  the  succeeding  months 
fluctuated  between  $3  and  $4. 

Late  in  September  the  Conservatives  began  to  demand  a  high 
tariff  to  meet  the  British  economic  depression,  and  when  MacDonald 
refused  to  introduce  such  a  measure,  they  then  proceeded  to  urge 
an  immediate  general  election.  MacDonald  was  at  first  as  much 
opposed  to  an  election  as  he  was  to  a  protective  tariff,  but  eventually 
he  was  won  to  the  idea  by  an  agreement  that  the  parties  represented 
in  the  National  government  should  enter  the  campaign  united  as 
Nationalists.  The  prime  minister  was  empowered  by  his  cabinet  to 
draft  a  broad  appeal  for  electoral  support,  and  October  27  was  set 
as  the  date  of  the  election. 

The  election  caused  the  splitting  of  another  British  party,  for 
Lloyd  George  and  a  number  of  his  free-trade  followers  refused  to 
give  the  National  government  their  support.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  acting  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  Sir  John 
Simon,  who  had  long  been  restless  under  Lloyd  George’s  leader¬ 
ship,  both  threw  their  lot  in  with  the  Nationalists  and  led  what 
were  called  the  National  Liberals.  “We  are  forced  by  circumstances,” 
Sir  John  Simon  had  declared  on  September  15,  “to  abandon  in  this 
emergency  the  system  of  free  imports.”  Such  an  attitude  constituted 
heresy  for  Lloyd  George’s  free-trade  Liberals  who  denounced  pro¬ 
tection  as  being  responsible  for  most  of  the  existing  economic  ills 
of  the  world.  A  few  of  the  Laborites,  generally  referred  to  as 
National  Laborites,  gave  their  support  to  MacDonald.  The  election, 
consequently,  was  a  three-cornered  struggle  between  the  National¬ 
ists  (Conservatives,  National  Liberals,  and  National  Laborites),  the 
Laborites,  and  the  free-trade  Liberals. 
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The  outcome  of  the  election  was  an  amazing  triumph  for  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  National  government,  which  received  a  majority  of  nearly 
500  seats  in  a  House  of  Commons  of  615.  This  huge  majority  was 
composed  of  471  Conservatives,  68  National  Liberals,  13  National 
Laborites,  and  2  Independents.  The  267  seats  which  the  Labor  party 
had  held  before  dissolution  were  cut  to  52,  Arthur  Henderson  him¬ 
self  being  defeated.  Lloyd  George’s  free-trade  Liberals  captured 
only  four  seats.6  With  the  Conservatives  so  overwhelmingly  returned 
it  was  thought  that  Stanley  Baldwin  might  head  a  new  government, 
but  instead  he  gave  MacDonald  free  rein  to  choose  his  ministers. 
The  latter’s  fourth  cabinet,  as  finally  organized  in  November,  1931, 
consisted  of  eleven  Conservatives,  five  National  Liberals,  and  four 
National  Laborites. 

Three  major  domestic  problems  confronted  the  National  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  years  that  followed.  The  first  was  that  of  maintaining 
a  balanced  national  budget;  for  any  serious  deficit  was  bound  to 
weaken  confidence  in  Great  Britain’s  financial  stability.  The  budget 
submitted  by  Snowden  in  the  fall  of  1931  had  balanced  on  paper, 
but  in  order  that  it  might  balance  in  fact  when  the  fiscal  year  closed 
on  March  31,  1932,  the  government  made  a  special  appeal  to  British 
loyalty.  As  a  consequence  of  the  magnificent  response  from  income- 
tax  payers,  the  year  closed  with  a  surplus  of  ^364,000  in  the  treasury. 
In  order  that  this  sound  fiscal  condition  might  be  continued,  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  budget  for  1932-33  were  reduced  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  effect  still  greater  sav¬ 
ings,  a  huge  conversion  loan  of  some  ^2,000,000,000  was  floated 
at  3 1/2  per  cent  to  retire  an  existing  5  per  cent  loan.  By  this  transac¬ 
tion  a  net  annual  saving  of  approximately  ^23,000,000  was  made. 
The  year  would  again  have  closed  with  a  surplus  had  not  the  gains, 
which  had  so  painfully  been  made,  been  wiped  out  by  the  war-debt 
payment  to  the  United  States  in  December,  1932.7  Since  no  provision 
for  this  payment  had  been  made  in  the  budget,  in  the  belief  that 
the  Hoover  moratorium  would  be  extended  indefinitely,  the  year 
1 932-33  closed  with  a  deficit  of  some  ^32,000,000. 

In  the  year  1933-34,  however,  thanks  in  part  to  the  policy  of 
making  only  token  payments  on  the  war  debt  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  closed  her  fiscal  year  with  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 

6  Won  by  himself,  his  daughter,  his  son,  and  his  son’s  brother-in-law. 

7  See  p.  262. 
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^31,148,000.  When,  therefore,  the  budget  for  1934-35  was  presented 
to  Parliament  it  contained  a  number  of  changes  which  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  pleasing  to  the  British  people.  On  the  one  hand,  taxes  were 
slightly  reduced,  the  basic  income-tax  rate,  for  example,  being 
lowered  from  25  to  22%  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reductions 
made  in  unemployment  insurance  in  1931  were  fully  restored,  while 
those  in  the  salaries  of  government  officials  and  employees  were 
restored  by  half.  A  year  later  the  salaries  of  government  officials 
and  employees  were  restored  in  full,  taxation  on  smaller  incomes 
was  slightly  reduced,  and  taxes  on  low-priced  theater  tickets  were 
abolished. 

When  the  budget  for  1936-37  was  introduced  in  April,  1936, 
however,  a  reversal  in  this  trend  toward  lower  taxation  was  re¬ 
vealed.  Because  of  German  rearmament,  Italy’s  aggressive  policy 
in  Africa  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  apparent  break-down 
of  collective  security,  the  government  felt  compelled  to  inaugurate 
an  extensive  naval  building  program.8  Instead  of  resorting  to  a 
huge  defense  loan  to  finance  the  added  expenditures,  it  decided 
to  pay  for  the  initial  stages  of  rearmament  from  new  taxation.  In 
the  so-called  defense  or  rearmament  budget,  therefore,  increases 
were  made  in  income  taxes  and  a  new  tax  was  placed  on  tea.  Al¬ 
though  the  latter  fell  upon  millions  of  poor  people,  relatively  little 
grumbling  was  heard  because  of  the  belief  that  Great  Britain  was 
driven  by  necessity  to  introduce  these  defense  measures.  Further  in¬ 
creases  demanded  by  the  defense  services  in  the  summer  of  1936  were 
expected  to  cause  a  deficit  in  the  national  budget  for  the  year  1936-37. 

The  second  problem  with  which  the  government  wrestled  was 
that  of  reducing  the  country’s  adverse  balance  of  trade.  A  committee 
of  the  cabinet,  appointed  to  consider  ways  and  means,  concluded 
that  imports  into  the  country  must  be  restricted,  and  recommended 
a  10  per  cent  tariff  on  a  very  wide  range  of  manufactured  and  semi¬ 
manufactured  articles.  This  proposal  failed  to  gain  the  approval  of 
the  entire  cabinet,  however,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  Lord  Snow¬ 
den,9  particularly,  being  opposed.  In  order  that  the  National  govern¬ 
ment  might  not  fall,  the  long-established  principle  of  collective 
cabinet  responsibility  was  temporarily  abandoned,  and  individual 

8  See  p.  287. 

9  In  1931  Philip  Snowden  was  created  Viscount  Snowden  of  Ickornshaw,  and  took 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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members  of  the  government  were  allowed  to  speak  and  vote  against 
a  measure  supported  by  the  majority.  The  new  tariff  was  finally 
approved,  and  on  March  i,  1932,  after  some  eighty  years  of  free 
trade,  Great  Britain  again  became  a  protectionist  country.  A  few 
weeks  later  Parliament  enacted  a  new  “corn  law”  which  practically 
guaranteed  British  farmers  at  least  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  a  specified 
quantity  of  domestic  wheat.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  there 
followed  a  considerable  decrease  in  British  imports. 

In  the  matter  of  increasing  British  exports,  one  step  had  already 
been  taken  which  it  was  hoped  would  help,  namely,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  gold  standard  with  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  the 
British  pound.  This  move  was  expected  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  Great  Britain  and  thus  enable  British  goods  to  compete 
on  more  favorable  terms  in  world  markets.  In  the  hope  of  increas¬ 
ing  still  further  the  demand  for  British  goods,  the  government 
sent  a  delegation  to  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  which  met 
at  Ottawa  during  the  summer  of  1932.  At  this  conference  Great 
Britain  made  a  number  of  treaties  with  various  parts  of  her  empire, 
as  a  result  of  which  she  gained  advantages  for  some  of  her  manu¬ 
factured  goods  at  the  expense  of  non-empire  countries.  The  net 
gains  were  relatively  slight,  however,  for  the  dominions  were  eager 
to  protect  their  own  home  markets,  and  consequently  declined  to 
lower  their  tariffs  on  non-empire  goods.  The  advantages  which 
Great  Britain  extended  to  the  dominions — particularly  the  duty  on 
foreign  wheat — aroused  opposition  in  the  cabinet  and  led  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932,  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Snowden,  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  and  a  number  of  others.  In  the  reorganized  cabinet  thirteen 
places  went  to  the  Conservatives,  three  to  the  National  Liberals, 
and  three  to  the  National  Laborites. 

In  subsequent  years,  by  using  the  British  protective  tariff  as  a  basis 
for  bargaining,  new  reciprocal  commercial  agreements  were  negoti¬ 
ated  with  a  number  of  countries  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
British  exports,  and  these  agreements  were  further  supplemented 
by  a  system  of  import  quotas  designed  to  assure  exports  to  some 
home  industries  and  to  control  imports  in  favor  of  others.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  these  steps  the  value  of  British  exports  rose  in 
1934  and  again  in  1935,  the  figures  for  the  latter  year  being  the  best 
since  1930.  Although  slightly  decreased  from  the  previous  year,  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade  was  nevertheless  approximately  ^263,000,- 
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000.  Fortunately  the  country  had  a  net  favorable  balance  in  inter¬ 
national  payments  of  ^37,000,000  as  a  result  of  considerable  increases 
in  returns  from  British  shipping  and  from  British  investments 
abroad  and  as  a  result  of  the  continued  policy  of  making  no  pay¬ 
ments  on  war  debts. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  industries  manufacturing  for  home 
consumption  and  of  agriculture  had  considerably  improved,  thanks 
in  part  to  government  policies,  some  of  which  strongly  resembled 
those  of  the  NRA  and  the  AAA  in  the  United  States.  Obligatory 
agreements  to  fix  prices  and  wages,  to  control  marketing,  to  abandon 
inefficient  plants  and  out-of-date  equipment,  and  to  set  up  machinery 
for  the  self-regulation  of  industry  were  instigated  or  encouraged 
by  the  government.  Financial  assistance  was  granted  to  aid  in  the 
rationalization  of  some  of  the  backward  industries.  Agricultural 
subsidies,  processing  taxes,  protective  tariffs  and  import  quotas  were 
used  to  preserve  the  home  markets  against  foreign  competition.  In 
addition,  the  whole  recovery  movement  was  accelerated  by  an 
extensive  slum  clearance  and  housing  program.  By  the  summer 
of  1935  more  than  2,500,000  houses  had  been  built  in  the  post-war 
period,  of  which  perhaps  one-half  had  been  subsidized  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  government.  Of  this  great  number  approximately 
1,000,000  had  been  built  in  the  years  1931-35.  The  housing  boom  in 
these  years  was  at  times  so  great  as  to  outstrip  the  capacity  of  the 
building  and  allied  industries  to  meet  its  demands.  Retail  business 
in  general,  especially  in  southeastern  England,  was  thus  stimulated. 
In  the  summer  of  1935  the  index  of  general  business  activity  reached 
the  1929  level.  According  to  statisticians,  if  British  exports  had 
reached  the  1929  level  as  general  business  activity  had  done,  un¬ 
employment  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  problem  in  Great  Britain. 

The  third  major  problem  which  faced  the  government  during 
these  years  was  the  perennial  one  of  unemployment.  The  year  1932 
opened  with  approximately  100,000  more  on  the  registers  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  year.  And,  despite  all  the  efforts  of 
the  government  to  improve  the  situation,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  of  unemployed  had  risen  to  the  highest  point  reached  at 
any  time  since  the  war,  over  3,000,000  being  out  of  work.  Improve¬ 
ment  came  in  the  succeeding  years,  however.  By  June,  1934,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  minister  of  labor,  the  number  of  employed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  the  greatest  since  December,  1929,  and  the 
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number  of  unemployed  had  decreased  by  about  1,000,000  from  the 
figures  for  the  close  of  1932.  In  1935  still  further  progress  was  made 
until  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year  the  number  of 
registered  unemployed  fell  below  2,000,000  for  the  first  time  since 
1930.  By  June,  1936,  the  unemployment  figures  had  been  reduced 
to  1,705,000.  One  has  but  to  recall  that  the  unemployed  numbered 
only  about  one  million  when  the  second  Labor  government  took 
office  in  1929  to  realize  that  Britain’s  unemployment  problem  still 
persists. 

In  certain  “depressed  areas”  in  South  Wales,  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland  the  situation  remained  particularly  bad. 
In  1934  a  parliamentary  commission  reported  that  in  these  regions 
there  was  a  permanent  surplus  of  labor — perhaps  as  much  as 
30  per  cent — which  could  not  be  absorbed  unless  conditions  were 
changed.  In  November  of  that  year  two  industrialists  were  appointed 
to  direct  a  rehabilitation  program  for  these  areas  and  a  preliminary 
subsidy  of  some  ^ 2,000,000  was  granted  to  start  work.  Eight  months 
later  the  commissioners  reported  that  conditions  in  the  depressed 
areas  were  so  frightful  that  a  complete  reconstruction  would  be 
necessary.10  That  the  government  realized  this  fact  was  evident 
in  its  announcement  in  November,  1935,  that  in  order  to  increase 
employment  still  further  it  would  embark  upon  a  ^100,000,000  road¬ 
building  program  and  would  further  guarantee  loans  for  railway 
improvement  to  the  amount  of  ^30,000,000. 

Politically,  the  position  of  the  National  government  appeared  to 
be  weakening  in  1934.  In  by-elections  the  Labor  party  was  usually 
able  to  reduce  the  immense  majorities  received  by  the  National 
government  in  1931.  Probably  most  spectacular  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Labor  party  in  the  London  County  Council  election  in  March, 
when  Labor  won  a  majority  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  and 
displaced  the  Conservatives  who  had  controlled  the  Council  for  a 
generation.  In  November  Labor  repeated  its  victory  by  increasing 
its  control  of  London’s  28  boroughs  from  4  to  15.  In  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  somewhat  similar  shifts  in  electoral  strength  were 
evident,  so  that  it  appeared  that  the  Labor  party  would  be  a  much 
stronger  contender  for  power  in  the  next  Parliamentary  election 
than  it  had  been  in  1931. 

10  J.  B.  Priestley  in  An  English  Journey  (1934)  depicts  conditions  in  the  depressed 
areas  in  a  telling  manner. 
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Nevertheless,  the  year  1935  saw  the  conservative-hued  National 
government  returned  to  power  for  what  appeared  to  be  another 
four  or  five  years.  On  June  7  of  that  year  Ramsay  MacDonald  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  and  that  of  his  cabinet.  Although  the  prime 
minister’s  ill  health  was  given  as  the  reason  for  this  step,  it  is 
possible  that  beneath  that  lay  MacDonald’s  declining  popularity 
and  loss  of  effectiveness  as  a  political  leader.  Stanley  Baldwin,  head 
of  the  Conservative  party  which  had  dominated  the  National  gov¬ 
ernment,  at  once  accepted  the  premiership  and  organized  a  ministry 
which  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  those  who  had  already  been 
serving.  MacDonald  remained  in  the  cabinet  as  lord  president 
of  the  council;  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  was  shifted  from  secretary  of 
state  for  India  to  the  position  of  foreign  secretary,  displacing  Sir 
John  Simon  who  was  transferred  to  the  home  office.  A  new  cabinet 
post,  minister  for  League  of  Nations  affairs,  was  created  for  Anthony 
Eden  in  recognition  of  his  skill  as  a  negotiator. 

In  October  Prime  Minister  Baldwin,  in  the  view  of  most  im¬ 
partial  observers,  cleverly  seized  upon  a  critical  international  situa¬ 
tion  to  retain  control  of  the  government  for  another  term  of  years. 
A  huge  unofficial  peace  ballot  taken  earlier  in  the  year  had  showed 
without  doubt  that  at  least  10,000,000  voters  favored  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  use  of  economic  sanctions  against  a  warring  nation. 
These  millions  might  be  expected  to  look  with  favor  upon  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  apparently  dared  to  take  the  lead  at  Geneva  against 
Italy’s  Ethiopian  venture.  Moreover,  the  Labor  party  by  a  huge 
majority  had  in  October  approved  the  use  of  sanctions;  it  could 
therefore  hardly  criticize  the  National  government  on  that  score. 
Furthermore,  the  approval  of  sanctions  had  caused  a  split  in  the 
ranks  of  Labor  with  the  result  that  three  of  the  most  outstanding 
Laborites — George  Lansbury,  party  leader  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Lord  Ponsonby,  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  a  party  executive — resigned  their  posts  in  protest.  The  Labor 
party,  the  most  serious  opponent  of  the  Conservatives,  was  thus 
split  and  largely  leaderless  11  and  therefore  in  no  good  position  to 
wage  an  effective  election  campaign,  especially  on  the  issue  of  foreign 
policy. 

On  October  25,  1935,  after  a  brief  session  of  four  days  devoted 
chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  Britain’s  foreign  policy,  Parliament  was 

11  MacDonald,  Snowden,  and  Thomas  had  been  lost  in  1931.  See  p.  541. 
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dissolved  and  an  election  called  for  November  14.  In  the  ensuing 
campaign,  although  all  the  parties  took  stands  on  domestic  problems 
and  the  opposition  candidates  attacked  the  Conservatives  chiefly 
on  domestic  issues,  Baldwin  sought  to  keep  his  foreign  policy  in 
the  foreground.  In  his  final  campaign  speech  he  pledged  “the  Na¬ 
tional  government  to  work  faithfully  for  security  at  home  and  peace 
throughout  the  world,  spending  not  a  penny  more  on  our  Defense 
Forces  than  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  people,12  and  striving 
always  to  bring  the  nations  into  agreement  for  the  all-round  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  in  a  world  where  effective  security  has  been 
made  the  mere  protection  against  aggression.” 

As  was  expected,  the  election  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the 
National  government,  although  its  previous  majority  of  more  than 
400  was  reduced  to  approximately  250.  The  Conservatives  them¬ 
selves  had  a  majority  of  more  than  150  over  all  the  other  parties 
combined.  As  was  also  expected,  the  Labor  party  increased  its 
representation  considerably,  adding  nearly  100  seats  to  the  number 
it  had  had  before  the  election.  The  Liberal  party  declined  again, 
and  secured  only  20  seats.  The  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
again  came  to  resemble  the  two-party  system  which  most  English¬ 
men  prefer.  Although  both  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his  son,  Mal¬ 
colm,  were  defeated,13  they  were  included  in  the  new  cabinet 
which  remained  very  much  as  it  had  been  before  the  election.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  however,  an  upheaval  in  the  government  occurred 
as  the  result  of  the  general  outcry  against  the  Anglo-French  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  settlement  of  the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict.  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  14  was  sacrificed  to  the  public  clamor,  since  his  name  was 
attached  to  the  proposals,  and  Anthony  Eden  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

During  the  summer  of  1935  various  celebrations  were  held  in 
Great  Britain  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  King 
George’s  accession  to  the  throne.  Not  many  months  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  festivities  connected  with  his  Silver  Jubilee  the  King 
was  taken  ill  and  a  few  days  later  died  on  January  20,  1936,  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  His  eldest  son,  the  former  Prince  of  Wales,  at  once 

12  The  National  government  had  announced  a  program  of  increased  expenditures  for 
the  naval  and  air  forces,  a  program  which  appealed  to  the  imperialistic  Tories. 

13  They  were  both  elected  to  Parliament  later  in  safe  Conservative  constituencies. 

14  He  was  quietly  returned  to  the  cabinet  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1936  after  the  British  zeal  for  sanctions  had  declined. 
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succeeded  him  as  Edward  VIII,  “King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  Emperor  of  India.” 

The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 

Meanwhile,  in  the  years  since  1914,  significant  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  constitutional  organization  of  the  empire  over  which 
Great  Britain  has  so  long  presided.  Even  before  the  war  several 
imperial  conferences  had  been  held,  and  numerous  conferences  at¬ 
tended  by  the  premiers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  dominions  have 
been  called  since.  Although  these  gatherings  have  no  legal  powers, 
they  afford  opportunities  for  the  delegates  to  discuss  their  varied 
problems.  When  agreements  are  reached  they  are  embodied  in 
draft  resolutions  which  in  turn  are  presented  for  acceptance  to 
the  various  home  governments. 

The  war  and  post-war  years  witnessed  a  notable  change,  too,  in 
the  status  of  the  dominions  so  far  as  international  relations  are 
concerned.  The  dominions  had  already  obtained  practical  independ¬ 
ence  in  their  domestic  political  and  economic  affairs;  they  now 
gained  an  adequate  voice  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire. 
Whereas  before  the  war  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire  as  a  whole 
was  directed  by  a  British  ministry  responsible  to  the  Parliament  in 
London  alone,  in  succeeding  years  it  came  to  be  directed  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  advice  of  the  dominion  ministers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  dominions  gained  practical  independence  in  their  own  foreign 
relations,  being  represented  individually  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
being  allowed  to  administer  mandates  of  the  League  in  their  own 
names,  and  having  their  own  diplomatic  representatives  in  many 
foreign  capitals.  Furthermore,  they  obtained  the  right  to  negotiate 
treaties  for  themselves  and  to  refuse  to  ratify  treaties  entered  into 
by  Great  Britain. 

During  the  war  an  imperial  conference  recommended  that  the 
self-governing  dominions  be  recognized  as  autonomous  nations  of 
an  imperial  commonwealth.  Another  conference  in  1926  actually 
declared  (Balfour  Report)  that  Great  Britain  and  the  dominions 
were  “autonomous  communities  within  the  British  Empire,  equal 
in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  .  .  .  though  united 
by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown.”  A  committee  representing 
the  “autonomous  communities”  was  appointed  (1929)  to  recommend 
the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  carry  into  effect  this  declaration, 
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and  its  report  was  adopted  by  an  imperial  conference  in  1930.  This 
report  was  then  transformed  into  law  by  the  action  of  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  dominions.  In  accordance  with  this 
procedure  the  Statute  of  Westminster  was  passed  in  December, 
1931,  by  the  British  Parliament. 

By  the  terms  of  this  statute  it  was  agreed  that  (1)  no  law  passed 
by  a  dominion  parliament  could  in  the  future  be  declared  void 
because  it  was  contrary  to  a  law  of  Great  Britain;  (2)  no  law  of  the 
British  Parliament  could  apply  to  any  dominion  unless  the  latter 
specifically  requested  it;  (3)  no  longer  might  the  King  on  the 
advice  of  his  British  ministers  set  aside  an  act  of  a  dominion  parlia¬ 
ment;  (4)  no  change  in  the  laws  concerning  succession  to  the  British 
throne  might  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  dominion  parlia¬ 
ments.  As  early  as  1930  the  dominions  had  successfully  contended 
that  their  choice  for  the  governor-generalship  should  be  accepted. 

In  other  words,  the  British  Empire  in  the  years  since  1914  has 
been  transformed  into  something  like  a  league  of  independent  States 
bound  together  by  a  symbol,  the  Crown,  and  cooperating  through 
periodic  imperial  conferences  of  the  prime  ministers  of  the  several 
States.  Great  Britain  has  thus  ceased  to  be  the  ruling  head  of  an 
empire  and  has  become  merely  an  equal  member  of  the  “British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
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ONE  of  the  problems  which  perplexed  and  baffled  British 
statesmen  before  the  war  is  summed  up  in  the  word  Ire¬ 
land.  Careers  were  made  and  unmade,  governments  rose 
and  fell  because  of  connection  with  this  problem.  By  many  of  the 
British  the  Irish  question  came  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
an  unsolvable  riddle.  Although  for  a  time  it  appeared  that  the 
riddle  had  been  solved,  the  ascendancy  of  De  Valera  after  1932  once 
more  brought  the  whole  Irish  question  to  the  fore. 

The  Demand  for  Home  Rule 

From  the  time  when  Ireland  was  absorbed  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1801  there  existed  in  the  island  a  persistent  and  insistent 
demand  for  Home  Rule.  During  the  nineteenth  century  this  meant 
to  most  people  returning  to  the  Irish  the  parliament  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived.  Twice  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
Gladstone  had  introduced  a  bill  to  confer  Home  Rule  upon  the 
Irish,  but  twice  the  measure  had  been  defeated,  once  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  once  in  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the  years 
1912-14,  however,  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  Parliament 
Act  of  1911  to  pass  a  third  Home  Rule  Bill.  This  measure  had 
brought  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  because  the  Protestant 
Ulsterites  of  northeast  Ireland,  for  economic  and  religious  reasons, 
were  determined  never  to  be  included  in  any  Irish  State  in  which 
they  would  constitute  a  minority;  while  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  were  equally  determined  that  the  restored  Irish  parliament 
should  rule  the  whole  island  as  it  had  formerly  done.  In  1914  both 
Irish  groups  had  organized  well  equipped  military  forces  to  defend 
their  views.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  because  of  the  serious  situation  in  Ireland,  had  suspended 
the  act  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

During  the  war  the  situation  in  Ireland  improved  not  at  all.  Irish 
demands  became  more  radical  and,  under  the  direction  of  Sinn 
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Fein  leaders,  Home  Rule  came  to  mean  for  many  not  merely  a 
parliament  for  an  Ireland  which  would  still  constitute  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  the  establishment  of  a  republic  under  which 
Ireland  should  be  as  independent  of  Great  Britain  as  is  the  United 
States.  This  desire  for  independence  resulted  in  an  abortive  Irish 
revolt  in  1916,  planned  in  conjunction  with  the  military  leaders  of 
Germany.  The  proclamation  of  independence  issued  by  “the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic”  was  followed  by  open 
hostilities  in  the  course  of  which  450  people  were  killed,  but  the 
rebellion  was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  British  government,  which 
arrested  some  3,500  men  and  women  and  executed  fifteen. 

In  1917  Premier  Lloyd  George  sought  a  solution  of  the  Irish 
enigma  by  summoning  a  convention  of  representative  Irish  leaders 
of  all  types  and  viewpoints.  It  was  understood  that  if  this  conven¬ 
tion  reached  substantial  agreement  on  a  scheme  for  the  future  self- 
government  of  Ireland,  the  British  government  would  give  legisla¬ 
tive  effect  to  its  decisions.  The  convention  opened  its  meetings  in 
July,  1917,  but  the  scheme  which  was  ultimately  accepted  by  a 
majority  in  April  of  the  following  year  failed  to  reveal  the  “sub¬ 
stantial  agreement”  sought,  so  that  the  problem  remained  unsolved. 

Meanwhile  another  convention,  summoned  by  the  leaders  of  Sinn 
Fein,  had  met  in  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  Ireland.  The  men  who  gathered  there  aimed  to  throw  off  Great 
Britain’s  control  and  to  secure  the  international  recognition  of  Ire¬ 
land  as  an  independent  republic.  Eamon  de  Valera,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1916  and  a  man  of  eloquence  and  almost 
fanatical  zeal,  was  elected  president,  and  Arthur  Griffith,  founder 
of  Sinn  Fein,  one  of  the  vice  presidents. 

During  the  ensuing  months  a  very  decided  drift  into  the  ranks 
of  Sinn  Fein  occurred  in  Ireland.  This  was  clearly  revealed  in  the 
parliamentary  elections  of  December,  1918,  when,  outside  of  Ulster, 
the  struggle  in  Ireland  was  largely  between  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party  which  stood  for  the  old  conception  of  Home  Rule  and  the 
Sinn  Feiners  who  demanded  an  independent  Irish  Republic.  The 
latter  won  an  overwhelming  victory,  capturing  seventy-three  seats 
while  the  Nationalists  obtained  only  six. 

The  newly  elected  Sinn  Fein  representatives  now  asserted  that 
the  elections  constituted  a  mandate  of  the  Irish  people  in  favor  of 
the  republic.  They  assumed  the  title,  “Irish  Republican  Party,”  and 
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refused  to  take  their  seats  at  Westminster,  organizing  themselves 
instead  into  an  Irish  parliament,  the  “Dail  Eireann.”  On  January 
21,  1919,  the  Dail  held  its  first  formal  meeting  in  the  Dublin  Man¬ 
sion  House,  at  which  time  Count  Plunkett,  Arthur  Griffith,  and 
Eamon  de  Valera  were  chosen  “delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference.” 
The  latter,  however,  declined  to  receive  these  representatives  of  “the 
so-called  Irish  Republic.”  On  January  22  De  Valera  1  was  elected 
“President  of  the  Irish  Republic,”  and  under  him  a  ministry  was 
constituted  with  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  home  affairs,  finance, 
and  defense.  During  the  following  months,  what  practically 
amounted  to  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  “Irish  Republic” 
and  Great  Britain. 


The  Home  Rule  Act  of  1920 

Lloyd  George  believed  that  so  long  as  the  Irish  question  re¬ 
mained  unsettled  there  could  be  no  political  peace  either  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  empire.  He  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity  for  British  statesmanship  to  explore  all  practical 
paths  toward  the  settlement  of  the  question  on  the  basis  of  self- 
government.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
complete  independence  of  Ireland  and  to  the  forcible  submission  of 
Ulster  to  a  Home  Rule  parliament  against  its  will.  It  was  in  con¬ 
formity  with  these  ideas  that  shortly  before  the  legal  termination  of 
the  World  War,  a  new  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  was  introduced 
in  the  British  Parliament. 

This  measure  provided  for  two  parliaments  in  Ireland,  one  for 
the  six  counties  in  northeast  Ulster,  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the 
island.  It  conferred  greater  powers  upon  the  Irish  legislatures  than 
those  given  by  the  act  of  1914,  but  reserved  certain  imperial  serv¬ 
ices  such  as  the  army,  navy,  foreign  relations,  customs,  and  excise 
to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  In  this  latter  body  the  two 
divisions  of  Ireland  were  still  to  be  represented  by  duly  elected 
though  somewhat  less  numerous  members.  A  council  of  Ireland, 
consisting  of  members  nominated  by  the  two  parliaments,  was  to 
bring  about  harmonious  action  between  the  parliaments,  to  promote 


1  “He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish-American  woman  by  a  Latin-American  father,  and  was 
born  in  New  York.  He  was  brought  to  Ireland  as  a  baby.”-W.  A.  Phillips,  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  1906-19 23,  p.  164. 
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mutual  intercourse  and  uniformity  in  relation  to  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
services  which  the  two  parliaments  mutually  agreed  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  This  coun¬ 
cil  was  to  be  not  unlike  the  Delegations  in  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy.  The  plan  further  provided  that  the  two 
parliaments  might  by  agreement  establish  in  place  of  this  council  a 
parliament  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  On  December  23,  1920,  the 
new  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  became  law. 

Northern  Ireland  at  once  accepted  this  plan  as  preferable  to 
subordination  to  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  and  proceeded  to  carry  it 
out.  The  act  provided  that,  while  retaining  thirteen  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Northern  Ireland 
should  have  its  own  parliament  consisting  of  a  House  of  Commons 
and  a  Senate.  As  at  Westminster,  the  lower  house  was  to  be  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two.  The  members  of  the  first  House  of 
Commons  were  elected  by  universal  suffrage  on  May  24,  1921. 
The  Senate,  consisting  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Belfast,  the  mayor  of 
Londonderry,  and  twenty-four  senators  elected  by  the  lower  house, 
was  first  chosen  on  June  12,  1921.  In  both  houses  there  was  an 
overwhelming  Unionist  or  Conservative  majority.  The  executive 
power,  nominally  vested  in  the  King,  who  was  to  be  represented 
in  Northern  Ireland  by  a  lord  lieutenant,2  actually  was  to  rest  in 
the  hands  of  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  local  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  James  Craig,  leader  of  the  Unionist  party  in  Northern  Ireland, 
was  chosen  first  prime  minister.  On  June  22,  1921,  the  Parliament 
of  Northern  Ireland  was  formally  opened  by  King  George  V.  In 
Ireland,  outside  of  Ulster,  however,  the  act  was  generally  repudiated, 
for  the  Sinn  Feiners  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  scheme 
which  seemed  to  make  permanent  the  partition  of  the  island. 

By  this  time  conditions  in  southern  Ireland  had  become  chaotic. 
During  the  early  months  of  1920  the  legal  organs  of  government 
had  broken  down  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  the  Sinn  Fein 
organization  had  taken  over  the  administration  in  the  name  of  the 
“Republic.”  The  “Irish  Republican  Army,”  the  military  force  of 
the  Sinn  Feiners,  greatly  outnumbered  the  forces  of  the  Crown, 
which  were  almost  powerless  to  restore  order.  Only  after  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  forces  had  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the 

2  The  title  was  later  changed  to  governor. 
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“black-and-tans” 3  and  other  auxiliary  cadets,  were  they  able  to 
turn  the  tide  against  the  Sinn  Feiners.  Gradually  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  was  reestablished  in  many  districts  where  for  months 
the  only  real  government  had  been  that  of  the  “Republic,”  though 
the  struggle  was  frequently  accompanied  by  murder,  arson,  and 
assassination. 

The  Irish  Free  State  Treaty 

Even  while  the  conflict  in  Ireland  continued,  Lloyd  George  on 
June  24,  1921,  invited  De  Valera  to  attend  a  conference  in  Lon¬ 
don  “to  explore  to  the  utmost  the  possibility  of  a  settlement.”  Two 
weeks  later  De  Valera  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on  the  following 
day  (July  9)  a  formal  truce  was  signed  between  the  contending 
forces  in  Ireland.  But  the  proposals  which  the  British  prime  minister 
made  in  the  ensuing  conference  were  characterized  as  unacceptable 
by  De  Valera  and  were  rejected  by  the  Irish  Dail  Eireann.  Never¬ 
theless  Lloyd  George,  apparently  determined  to  settle  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion  in  some  way,  extended  a  second  invitation  to  De  Valera  to 
attend  another  conference  in  which  the  basis  of  discussion  should 
be  “how  the  association  of  Ireland  with  the  community  of  nations 
known  as  the  British  Empire  can  best  be  reconciled  with  Irish 
national  aspirations.” 

On  October  10,  1921,  the  opening  conference  was  held  in  the 
prime  minister’s  official  residence  in  London.  Among  the  British 
representatives  were  Lloyd  George,  Winston  Churchill,  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood,  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Birkenhead;  while 
representing  the  Sinn  Feiners  were  such  Irish  leaders  as  Arthur 
Griffith,  Michael  Collins,  Eamon  J.  Duggan,  and  Gavan  Duffy. 
De  Valera  did  not  attend  the  conference.  After  eight  weeks  of  in¬ 
termittent  negotiations  during  which  it  seemed  at  times  that  the 
conference  must  end  in  failure,  the  Irish  representatives  were  in¬ 
formed  on  December  5  that  an  agreement  must  be  reached  that 
night  or  the  conference  would  be  broken  off.  Shortly  after  midnight 
the  signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries  were  fixed  to  a  treaty  for  the 
establishment  of  the  “Irish  Free  State.” 

Under  this  agreement  the  Irish  Free  State  was  to  have  “the  same 


3  So  called  because,  owing  to  the  lack  of  regular  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  uniforms, 
many  of  the  new  recruits  were  clothed  temporarily  in  khaki,  with  a  black  hat  and  a 
black  armband  to  mark  them  as  constables. 
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constitutional  status  in  the  community  of  nations  known  as  the 
British  Empire  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,”  and  the  other  self- 
governing  dominions.  The  office  of  lord  lieutenant  was  abolished, 
and  the  Crown  was  to  be  represented  in  Ireland  by  an  officer  “to 
be  appointed  in  like  manner  as  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.” 
The  Free  State  assumed  responsibility  for  a  share  of  the  British 
national  debt,  the  amount  to  be  determined  later.  It  was  to  have  its 
own  military  forces,  and  its  own  armed  vessels  for  the  protection 
of  revenue  and  fisheries.  Certain  harbor  facilities  were  conceded  by 
the  Free  State  to  the  imperial  government,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  defended  by  the  British  fleet,  pending  an  arrangement  to 
be  negotiated  later  by  which  the  Free  State  should  undertake  a  share 
of  this  duty.  Northern  Ireland  was  not  to  be  included  in  the  Free 
State  if  it  declared  its  desire  to  continue  under  the  act  of  1920.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  boundary  between  the  two  parts  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  determined  by  a  joint  commission.  The  Free  State  was  not  to 
endow  or  favor  any  religious  denomination. 

The  treaty  at  once  created  a  schism  in  the  ranks  of  Sinn  Fein. 
De  Valera  denounced  it  as  in  violent  conflict  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  and  urged  its  rejection.  Arthur  Griffith,  on 
the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  treaty  would  lay  the  foundation  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  Ireland  and  England,  that  the  end 
of  the  conflict  of  centuries  was  at  hand.  In  the  Dail  the  treaty, 
after  much  debate,  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  64  to  57.  De  Valera 
thereupon  resigned  from  the  Presidency;  a  motion  to  reelect  him 
was  defeated  by  a  close  vote;  and  Arthur  Griffith  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  When,  a  few  days  later,  the  Dail  Eireann  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  “Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland,”  De  Valera  and 
his  followers  withdrew  from  that  body.  The  bare  majority  which 
remained  set  up  a  provisional  government  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Michael  Collins,  and  late  in  January,  1922,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  constitution. 

Civil  War  in  Ireland 

De  Valera  now  plunged  Ireland  into  civil  war.  “We  made  it 
impossible  for  the  British  Government  to  rule  Ireland,”  he  boasted, 
“and  we  can  also  make  it  impossible  for  an  Irish  Government  work¬ 
ing  under  British  authority  to  rule  Ireland.”  During  the  following 
months  the  two  wings  of  the  old  Sinn  Fein  organization  were  in 
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conflict,  though  actual  battles  were  few.  The  “Irregulars,”  as  the 
men  in  De  Valera’s  Irish  Republican  Army  came  to  be  called  by 
Free  State  officials,  resorted  to  murdering,  looting,  and  seizing 
farms  and  country  houses,  with  occasional  raids  across  the  border 
into  Northern  Ireland.  The  new  Free  State  Army,  being  organized 
by  Collins,  appeared  reluctant  to  use  vigorous  measures  against 
former  comrades. 

On  May  29  the  “Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland”  was  dissolved, 
and  elections  for  a  new  provisional  parliament  were  fixed  for 
June  16.  The  issue  in  the  elections  was  the  acceptance  or  non- 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  providing  for  the  Free  State.  The  Irregu¬ 
lars  attempted  to  prevent  a  free  vote  of  the  people.  Trees  were 
felled  across  roads,  and  rails  were  torn  up  from  railroads  to  prevent 
people  from  attending  meetings;  newspapers  were  seized  to  prevent 
people  from  reading  about  the  meetings;  firearms  were  used  against 
speakers;  and  methods  of  terrorism  were  in  general  adopted.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  result  was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  treaty,  for  of  the 
128  members  elected,  only  36  were  opposed  to  its  acceptance. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  provisional  parliament  was  to  have 
been  held  on  July  1,  but  renewed  activities  of  the  Irregulars  caused 
its  postponement.  In  the  name  of  “war  on  England,”  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  De  Valera  subjected  southern  Ireland  to  an  orgy  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  country  was  desolated.  Bridges  and 
viaducts  were  blown  up,  railroads  and  roads  were  destroyed,  houses 
were  burned,  supplies  were  requisitioned,  “traitors  to  the  Republic” 
were  “executed.”  On  August  16  Michael  Collins,  a  Sinn  Feiner 
who  had  turned  his  unbounded  courage  and  energy  to  the  defense 
of  the  Free  State,  was  ambushed  and  killed.  Ireland  presented,  in  the 
words  of  Kevin  O’Higgins,  “the  spectacle  of  a  country  bleeding  to 
death,  of  a  country  steering  straight  for  anarchy,  futility  and  chaos.” 
Four  days  before  Collins’  assassination  came  the  unexpected  death 
of  Arthur  Griffith,  founder  of  Sinn  Fein  but  since  1921  a  loyal  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Treaty.  To  many  the  situation  seemed 
almost  hopeless. 

But  under  the  guidance  of  William  Cosgrave  and  Kevin  O’Hig¬ 
gins  the  provisional  government  resorted  to  vigorous  measures  to 
restore  order.  An  act  was  passed  setting  up  army  courts  with  sum¬ 
mary  jurisdiction  and  power  to  inflict  the  death  penalty.  To  this 
the  Irregulars  replied  by  proscribing  all  members  of  the  provisional 
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parliament  which  had  voted  for  the  act.  Though  forced  for  a  time 
to  seek  safety  behind  steel  plates  and  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
the  government  persisted  in  the  policy  of  repression.  By  January, 
1923,  thanks  largely  to  O’Higgins’  efforts,  fifty  Irregulars  had  been 
executed  and  some  ten  thousand  had  been  imprisoned.  Measures  far 
more  severe  than  any  adopted  by  the  British  government  during 
1920-21  were  taken,  but  they  eventually  had  their  effect.  In  the 
spring  of  1923  De  Valera  finally  admitted  the  impossibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  struggle,  and  ordered  his  followers  to  put  aside  their 
arms.  Gradually  the  thousands  of  prisoners  were  released  and  by 
the  following  autumn  civic  life  in  southern  Ireland  was  once  more 
nearly  normal. 


The  Establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State 

Some  months  before  this  the  Free  State  had  been  legally  estab¬ 
lished.  In  September,  1922,  the  provisional  parliament  had  met  and 
elected  Cosgrave  President  and  chairman  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  Parliament  at  once  gave  its  attention  to  its  constituent  duties 
and  on  October  25  adopted  a  Free  State  constitution  which  was 
characterized  as  essentially  republican.  “In  Ireland  under  this  Con¬ 
stitution,”  O’Higgins  asserted,  “the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  acting  through  their  Parliament,  no  matter  what  fictitious 
or  theoretical  powers  are  supposed  to  reside  elsewhere.” 

As  in  the  other  dominions,  the  executive  authority  was  vested 
nominally  in  the  King,  represented  in  the  Free  State  by  a  governor- 
general.  Actual  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  council  or  ministry,  directly  responsible  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature.  The  legislature  (Oireachtas)  was  to  consist  of 
two  houses,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Dail  Eireann)  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  (Seanad  Eireann).  The  latter  had  sixty  members  elected  for 
twelve  years,  one-fourth  of  the  members  being  chosen  every  three 
years.  In  1928  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  provided  that 
senators  should  be  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate  voting  together  from  a  panel  nominated  by  the  two  houses 
in  equal  parts.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  to  be  elected  by  a 
system  of  proportional  representation  with  universal  suffrage,  the 
age  limit  of  electors  being  twenty-one.  The  lower  house  was  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two,  for  the  Senate  had  no  authority  to  amend 
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a  money  bill  and  had  only  a  suspensive  veto  on  other  legislation. 
Provision  was  made  for  popular  initiative  and  referendum. 

Early  in  December  the  constitution  received  the  assent  of  the 
King,  and  on  December  6,  1922,  the  Irish  Free  State  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  royal  proclamation.  The  last  of  the  lord  lieutenants  was 
succeeded  by  Timothy  Healy,  an  aggressive  Irish  Nationalist,  who 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  King  as  the  first  governor-general 
of  the  new  dominion.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  last  of  the  British 
troops  had  left  Ireland. 

In  August,  1923,  the  Free  State  held  its  first  elections  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Of  the  153  seats  De  Valera’s  Republican 
party  obtained  44.  The  Free  State  party,  with  63  seats,  controlled 
less  than  a  majority,  but  the  refusal  of  the  Republicans  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  Chamber  permitted  Cosgrave  to  remain  in  office.  In 
September  representatives  of  the  Free  State  were  received  into  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations;  in  October  Cosgrave  for  the 
first  time  attended  a  Dominion  Conference  in  London.  Diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Free  State  were  established  in  Washington, 
Geneva,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Brussels,  and  a  high  commissioner  took 
up  his  residence  in  London. 

A  difficult  problem  yet  remained  to  be  solved.  By  the  Treaty  of 
1921  the  boundary  between  the  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
was  to  be  determined  by  a  commission  of  three  members,  one  each 
appointed  by  the  Free  State,  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  British 
government.  Northern  Ireland,  however,  steadily  declined  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  provision  of  the  treaty,  insisted  upon  the  boundary  as  laid 
down  in  the  Act  of  1920,  and  refused  to  appoint  a  member  of  the 
commission.  After  considerable  delay  the  imperial  Parliament  passed 
a  new  act  which  provided  that  if  Northern  Ireland  refused  to 
appoint  a  boundary  commissioner,  the  British  government  might 
appoint  one  to  function  for  her.  Such  a  commissioner  was  finally 
appointed  by  the  British  government,  and  during  1925  the  com¬ 
mission  visited  the  border  districts  and  heard  evidence. 

As  the  time  for  making  the  boundary  award  approached  the 
general  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  violence  along  the  border  increased, 
for  it  was  felt  that  the  award  would  probably  not  be  acceptable  to 
either  the  Free  State  or  Northern  Ireland.  In  view  of  the  threaten¬ 
ing  situation,  a  compromise  was  reached.  The  commission’s  award 
was  never  published;  the  boundary  stood  as  stipulated  by  the  Act 
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of  1920.  In  return  for  accepting  this  boundary,  the  Free  State  was 
released  from  its  liability  for  a  share  in  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  existing  in  1921. 

Despite  De  Valera’s  order  that  the  members  of  the  Irish  Repub- 

IRELAND  TODAY 


lican  Army  should  lay  aside  their  arms,  many  of  the  Irregulars 
continued  to  meet  and  to  plot  against  the  government.  In  1925  they 
apparently  turned  against  De  Valera  himself  and  cut  free  from 
his  control.  In  the  summer  of  1927,  when  it  began  to  seem  that 
Ireland  was  at  last  settling  down  to  a  somewhat  ordered  life,  the 
world  was  shocked  by  the  recurrence  of  assassination.  On  July  10 
Kevin  O’Higgins,  vice  president  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Free  State  and  the  “strong  man”  of  the  government,  was  deliberately 
shot  and  killed  by  three  assailants.  O’Higgins  had  been  Cosgrave’s 
chief  lieutenant  since  the  assassination  of  Collins  and  the  death  of 
Griffith.  As  minister  of  justice  he  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
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the  vigorous  measures  which  had  suppressed  the  Republican  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  Irregulars  had  long  hated  him. 

The  government  at  once  determined  upon  vigorous  measures. 
A  public  safety  bill,  greatly  increasing  the  government’s  power  to 
deal  with  such  acts  of  lawlessness,  was  rushed  through  both  houses. 
Following  this  an  electoral  amendment  bill  was  passed  prescribing 
that  any  one  who  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  election  as  a 
deputy  must  first  proclaim  his  intention  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  constitution  so  that  he  could  sit  in  the  Chamber.  At  the  risk  of 
having  his  own  government  turned  out  of  office,  Cosgrave  was  de¬ 
termined  to  force  the  Republicans  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or 
cease  to  be  nominal  members  of  the  Chamber. 

Although  De  Valera  and  his  followers  disclaimed  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  assassination  of  O’Higgins,  popular  opinion  through¬ 
out  the  world  was  inclined  to  place  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  deed  upon  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  Republican  leader. 
Possibly  it  was  the  outcry  in  the  United  States,  from  which  he  had 
been  drawing  a  great  part  of  his  funds,  that  convinced  De  Valera 
that  it  was  time  to  change  his  policy;  possibly  it  was  the  Electoral 
Amendment  Act  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  his  party 
(Fianna  Fail)  at  the  next  elections;  or  possibly  De  Valera  realized 
that  the  Free  State  Constitution  had  won  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  Republican  leader 
suddenly  declared  that  he  would  undertake  to  become  the  head  of  a 
constitutional  opposition.  On  August  10,  1927,  the  Republicans 
announced  that  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  contained 
in  the  constitution.  The  subsequent  entry  of  the  Republican  deputies 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  constituted  a  landmark  in  Free  State 
history.  Bullets  were  now  to  give  way  to  ballots  as  a  means  of  set¬ 
tling  the  issues. 

The  entrance  of  the  Republicans  into  the  Chamber  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  signal  for  an  attempt  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Cos- 
grave’s  government  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  From  this  fate  the 
government  was  saved  only  by  the  deciding  vote  of  the  speaker  of 
the  Chamber.  The  latter  body  was  at  once  dissolved,  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  electorate.  In  the  elections  of  September,  1927,  De 
Valera’s  Fianna  Fail  party  increased  its  representation  from  44  to 
57,  many  deserting  the  lesser  opposition  parties  in  favor  of  De 
Valera’s  followers  now  that  they  had  adopted  constitutional  methods. 
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Nevertheless,  Cosgrave’s  Free  State  party  won  the  largest  number  of 
seats,  and  with  the  support  of  some  of  the  lesser  groups  President 
Cosgrave  was  enabled  to  remain  in  office. 

But  Cosgrave’s  government  did  not  limit  its  activities  to  the 
mere  restoration  of  order  in  the  country.  Much  constructive  work 
was  also  done.  The  administrative  system  was  reorganized,  many 
of  the  overlapping  and  inadequate  departments  were  consolidated, 
local  government  was  reformed  with  some  tendency  toward  greater 
centralization.  The  judiciary  was  remodeled  and  the  police  force  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  Immense  economies  were  effected  in  the  post-office 
system.  The  whole  scheme  of  education  was  overhauled  and  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  modern  basis.  The  method  of  poor  relief,  long  ob¬ 
solete,  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  one  both  more  humane  and 
less  wasteful.  The  national  budget  was  balanced  and  a  measure  of 
protection  introduced.  Agriculture  was  strengthened,  further  land- 
purchase  legislation  was  enacted,  and  with  government  subsidies 
the  sugar-beet  industry  was  introduced.  A  beginning  was  made  of 
the  electrification  of  the  river  Shannon.  Such  measured  inevitably 
appealed  to  the  material  instincts  of  the  people. 

The  nationalistic  feelings  of  the  Irish  meanwhile  found  expression 
in  a  reaction  against  the  use  of  English,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
make  Gaelic  the  popular  language  of  the  country.  Gaelic  was  made 
compulsory  for  civil  servants  and  for  lawyers,  and  the  Irish  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  was  even  instructed 
to  make  his  speeches  in  Gaelic.  Family  and  place  names  were  Gaeli- 
cized,  the  best  known  example  being  the  change  from  Queenstown 
to  Cobh.  The  difficulty  of  using  Gaelic,  however,  prevented  the  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  the  language.  Irish  nationalism  did  obtain  some 
satisfaction,  however,  in  the  adoption  of  Irish  coins  and  postage 
stamps. 

The  Ascendancy  of  De  Valera 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  very  real  material  and  nationalistic  gains 
which  came  to  the  Irish  as  a  result  of  Cosgrave’s  administration,  the 
world  depression  inevitably  affected  the  popularity  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  As  sentiment  in  practically  all  countries  where  democratic 
government  prevailed  turned  against  the  parties  in  power  during 
the  years  of  the  depression,  so  it  was  in  Ireland.  Irish  manufacturers 
resented  the  government’s  refusal  to  enact  a  high  tariff;  farmers 
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were  angered  by  the  government’s  laws  regulating  the  quality  of  their 
export  products.  Furthermore,  De  Valera  constantly  appealed  to  the 
Irish  with  a  very  definitely  anti-British — and  therefore  popular — pro¬ 
gram.  The  extreme  Republicans  were  attracted  by  his  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  King.  Small 
landholders  were  won  by  his  promise  to  withhold  the  land  annuities 
which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  under  certain  land-purchase 
agreements  of  earlier  years. 

Popular  discontent  was  ultimately  followed  by  secret  military  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  and  other  anti-government 
societies.  Disorders  once  more  broke  out;  illegal  drilling  became 
common;  and  a  number  of  murders  occurred.  In  October,  1931,  on 
the  ground  that  the  existence  of  the  State  was  threatened  by  radical 
groups,  a  public  safety  act  was  adopted,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  and  some  eleven  other  organizations  were  de¬ 
clared  illegal.  A  military  tribunal  was  established  for  the  trial  of  per¬ 
sons  accused  of  sedition,  illegal  drilling,  or  membership  in  illegal 
organizations,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  inprisonment.  Cosgrave 
was  therefore  far  from  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  when 
parliamentary  elections  came  due  in  February,  1932. 

De  Valera  entered  the  political  campaign  with  a  platform  which 
called  for  the  abolition  of  the  oath  to  the  British  King,  the  reten¬ 
tion  by  the  Irish  treasury  of  the  land  annuities  which  were  due  un¬ 
der  agreements  of  1921,  1923,  and  1926,  the  enactment  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  and  the  repeal  of  the  public  safety  act  of  October,  1931. 
In  general,  he  advocated  a  policy,  of  political  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency  for  Ireland.  The  subsequent  voting  resulted  in  the  election 
of  72  members  of  Fianna  Fail  and  65  followers  of  Cosgrave,  but 
representatives  of  lesser  parties  held  the  balance  of  power.  When  the 
Laborites  threw  their  support  to  De  Valera,  the  latter  was  elected 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  in  March,  1932. 

De  Valera  at  once  undertook  to  carry  out  his  promises.  The  public 
safety  act  was  suspended  and  the  men  imprisoned  by  the  military 
tribunal  were  immediately  released.  The  Irish  Republican  Army, 
proscribed  by  Cosgrave’s  government,  was  again  permitted  to  hold 
public  parades.  In  April  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Dail  to  remove 
the  oath  from  the  Irish  constitution,  but  opposition  in  the  Senate, 
which  Cosgrave’s  followers  controlled,  prevented  the  bill  from  be¬ 
coming  a  law.  During  June  negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
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De  Valera  and  the  British  government  in  an  effort  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  the  payment  of  land  annuities,  but  they  failed  in 
their  object.  Each  side  was  willing  to  accept  arbitration,  but  De 
Valera  insisted  that  the  arbitral  tribunal  must  not  be  limited  to 
citizens  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This  proposal 
was  unacceptable  to  the  British. 

On  July  1  De  Valera  withheld  the  payment  of  ^1, 500,00a  due  on 
the  land  annuities.  This  action  the  British  government  declared 
was  a  violation  of  a  binding  engagement  of  the  Irish  Free  State, 
and  the  British  Parliament  passed  a  law  empowering  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  levy  a  duty  up  to  100  per  cent  on  Irish  goods  coming  into 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  secure  funds  equivalent  to  the  defaulted 
land  annuities.  De  Valera  retaliated  with  Irish  duties  which  were 
almost  prohibitive  on  certain  British  goods,  and  a  tariff  war  there¬ 
fore  ensued.  The  Free  State  government,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  Irish  farmers  to  sell  their  products  in  Great  Britain,  was  forced 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  paying  bounties  upon  certain  types  of  exports. 
This  step,  in  turn,  unbalanced  the  Irish  budget.  Furthermore,  despite 
De  Valera’s  efforts  to  prevent  such  a  result,  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Free  State,  some  90  per  cent  of  whose  exports  ordinarily  went  to 
Great  Britain,  declined  in  1932  by  ^19,000,000. 

In  January,  1933,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Labor  party  announced 
his  opposition  to  De  Valera’s  reduction  in  salaries  of  the  civil  service. 
Since  De  Valera  was  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  Laborites 
for  a  majority,  he  at  once  dissolved  the  Dail  and  called  for  new 
elections.  That  De  Valera’s  policy  had  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  Irish  seemed  apparent  when  the  elections  of  January  24  returned 
the  Fianna  Fail  party  with  a  clear  majority  over  all  opposition 
groups.  De  Valera  was  consequently  strengthened  in  his  struggle 
with  Great  Britain.  In  March  the  Irish  high  commissioner  in  London 
announced  that  the  suspended  annuities  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
suspense  account  and  applied  to  finance  normal  exchequer  require¬ 
ments.  On  March  30  some  ^ 4,677,000  of  suspended  annuities  were 
therefore  transferred  to  the  treasury  of  the  Free  State,  thus  enabling 
the  latter  to  close  its  fiscal  year  with  a  balance  of  almost  ^1,000,000. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  that  the  annuity  payments,  to 
be  made  by  the  Irish  landholders,  would  be  halved  for  the  year 
I933~34’ 

In  May,  1933,  the  Irish  Dail  again  passed  the  bill  abolishing  the 
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oath  of  allegiance,  and  this  time  it  at  length  became  law.  Next  the 
governor-general’s  approval  was  made  unnecessary  for  the  legalization 
of  acts  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  Later  in  the  year  another  act 
was  passed  abolishing  the  right  of  appeal  from  Irish  courts  to  the 
British  Privy  Council. 4  “There  is  nothing  now,”  declared  De  Valera, 
“to  prevent  the  Irish  people  looking  for  a  republic  of  all  Ireland.” 
Whether  he  meant  by  this  that  the  Irish  Free  State  should  secede 
from  the  British  Empire,  he  did  not  make  clear.  His  position  seemed 
not  altogether  unequivocal.  When  the  extreme  Irish  Republicans  de¬ 
manded  the  immediate  proclamation  of  the  republic,  De  Valera 
declared  that  he  favored  first  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  the  forms 
which  stood  between  the  Irish  Free  State  and  actual  republican 
status. 

To  that  end,  apparently,  he  arranged  in  March,  1934,  that  the  new 
United  States  minister  to  the  Irish  Free  State  should  present  his 
credentials,  not  to  the  governor-general  as  the  representative  of  the 
British  Crown,  but  to  the  President  of  the  Free  State.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Dail  to  create  a  separate  Free 
State  citizenship  and  to  abolish  British  citizenship  in  the  Irish  Free 
State.  In  1935  no  Free  State  delegate  attended  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  King  George’s  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  absence  of  such  a  delegate  was  doubtless  one  more  gesture 
designed  to  emphasize  De  Valera’s  determination  to  cut  the  Free 
State  off  from  Great  Britain.  A  similar  gesture  was  made  again  in 
January,  1936,  when  King  George  died.  The  Irish  Free  State  govern¬ 
ment  took  no  step  to  proclaim  King  Edward  VIII  in  Dublin  and 
sent  no  official  representative  to  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  ruler. 
Apparently  De  Valera  was  determined  to  do  nothing  to  imply 
loyalty  to  the  British  monarch  or  to  indicate  any  commonwealth 
bond.  In  June,  1936,  he  announced  that  the  office  of  governor-general 
would  be  abolished  in  the  contemplated  new  constitution  of  the 
Free  State. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  make  the  Irish  Free  State  less  dependent 
upon  Great  Britain  economically,  De  Valera  encouraged  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  local  industry  and  sought  to  persuade  farmers  to  strike  a 
more  reasonable  balance  between  grazing  and  tillage.  Undoubtedly 


4  On  June  6,  1935,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  British  Privy  Council  declared  that 
under  the  Statute  of  Westminster  (see  p.  551)  the  Irish  Free  State  was  within  its  rights 
in  taking  this  step. 
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a  considerable  development  of  industry  occurred,  and  many  com¬ 
modities  which  formerly  had  to  be  imported  came  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Free  State.  The  attempt  to  make  Ireland  economi¬ 
cally  more  self-sufficient,  although  perhaps  beneficial  in  the  long  run, 
had  unfortunately  the  effect  of  raising  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Free 
State.  De  Valera,  nevertheless,  stoutly  asserted  that  Ireland  was 
“prepared  to  take  the  full  consequences  of  being  an  independent 
nation.” 

What  these  consequences  might  be  economically  was  revealed 
when  the  annual  trade  reports  were  published.  In  1933-34 
country’s  adverse  balance  of  trade  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  Free  State;  in  1934-35  it  was  still  higher.  Indeed,  the  Free 
State’s  total  foreign  trade  for  1934-35  was  only  60  per  cent  of  that 
for  1930-31,  the  year  before  De  Valera  became  President.  Obviously, 
no  adequate  substitute  market  for  Free  State  produce  had  been 
found  to  take  the  place  of  Great  Britain.  The  effect  of  the  tariff 
war  was  in  turn  reflected  in  the  Free  State’s  fiscal  situation,  for  the 
year  1934-35  ended  with  a  national  deficit  of  almost  ^2,500,000. 

By  1936  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  De  Valera’s  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Free  State  economically  independent  of  Great  Britain  was 
destined  to  be  blasted,  and  early  in  that  year  the  Free  State  President 
practically  admitted  the  failure  of  his  plan.  In  a  trade  agreement 
signed  in  1936  the  Free  State  government  removed  the  duty  on 
British  coal  and  gave  the  British  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
market  for  that  commodity  within  its  territory.  It  also  reduced  the 
duties  on  a  great  number  of  other  commodities  usually  imported 
from  Great  Britain  and  agreed  to  purchase  one-third  of  its  cement 
from  British  firms.  In  return  Great  Britain,  although  still  retaining 
high  duties  on  many  Irish  products,  reduced  them  somewhat  on 
live  stock  and  meats. 

Politically  De  Valera  was  not  unembarrassed  by  events  within 
the  Free  State.  In  1934  the  activities  of  the  “Blue  Shirts,”  led  by 
General  Owen  O’Duffy,  caused  him  some  concern.  A  daring  guer¬ 
rilla  leader  during  the  fight  against  the  British,  commander  of  the 
Free  State  forces  during  the  subsequent  civil  war  in  Ireland,  organ¬ 
izer  and  director  of  the  Free  State’s  Civic  Guard,  General  O’Duffy 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  office  of  commissioner  of  police  in 
1933  ^  De  Valera.  At  once  O’Duffy  began  organizing  his  Blue 
Shirts  for  the  purpose  of  driving  De  Valera  from  power.  Almost 
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at  once,  too,  he  won  to  his  support  various  elements  in  opposition 
to  the  Free  State  President — those  who  opposed  the  Free  State 
Treaty,  those  who  desired  to  regain  the  British  markets,  those  who 
had  long  supported  Cosgrave  and  the  United  Ireland  party.  So 
strong  did  his  movement  become  that  it  was  fused  with  the  United 
Ireland  party,  and  O’Duffy  was  elected  to  succeed  Cosgrave  as 
president  of  that  party.  The  popular  appeal  which  Cosgrave  had 
always  lacked,  O’Duffy  now  supplied  and  Irish  youth  flocked  to 
his  standard. 

The  government  first  tried  to  suppress  the  Blue  Shirt  leader  by 
invoking  Cosgrave’s  Public  Safety  Act.  But  the  courts  held  that 
O’Duffy  had  not  violated  this  act  merely  by  wearing  a  blue  shirt. 
De  Valera  next  introduced  a  bill  forbidding  the  wearing  of  political 
uniforms  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  This  bill,  though  passed  by  the 
Dail,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  where  De  Valera  did  not  control 
a  majority.  The  latter  then  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Senate, 
and  in  June,  1936,  the  Senate  finally  ceased  to  exist. 

Meanwhile,  the  Blue  Shirts  had  recourse  to  incendiary  speeches 
and  increasing  violence.  Farmers  and  cottiers  were  called  upon  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  land  annuities  and  rents.  In  many  districts 
disorders  occurred  when  farmers  banded  together  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  their  property  for  non-payment  of  taxes  and  the  government 
retaliated  by  making  arrests.  Blue  Shirts  then  tried  to  interfere  with 
forced  sales  and  government  arrests.  Such  a  policy,  however,  en¬ 
countered  the  unyielding  opposition  of  Cosgrave  and  of  those  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  had  been  supporting  the  Blue  Shirts,  and 
inevitably  reacted  against  O’Duffy.  The  conflict  over  policy  which 
ensued  between  General  O’Duffy  and  the  former  Free  State  Presi¬ 
dent  resulted,  in  September,  1934,  in  O’Duffy ’s  resignation  as  leader 
of  the  Blue  Shirts  and  as  president  of  the  United  Ireland  party. 
William  T.  Cosgrave  again  emerged  as  head  of  the  Opposition  and 
early  in  1935  once  more  became  president  of  the  United  Ireland 
party. 

Ironical  as  it  may  seem,  De  Valera  in  1935,  like  Cosgrave  in  1931, 
was  embarrassed  by  the  activities  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 
Like  Cosgrave,  too,  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  strong-arm  methods. 
Scores  of  prominent  Republican  leaders  were  arrested  for  member¬ 
ship  in  an  “illegal  association”  and  ultimately  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  by  a  military  tribunal.  As  President  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
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De  Valera  in  1936  found  himself  being  attacked  not  only  by  his 
old  foes  in  the  United  Ireland  party  on  the  Right,  but  also  by  many 
of  his  former  supporters  among  the  Irish  Republicans  on  the  Left. 
In  June,  resorting  to  the  Public  Safety  Act,  he  formally  declared  “the 
organization  styling  itself  the  Irish  Republican  Army,”  unlawful. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


DICTATORSHIP  AND  REPUBLIC  IN  SPAIN 

THE  most  recent  of  the  European  States  to  rid  itself  of  the 
trappings  of  monarchy  is  Spain.  Although  not  the  direct 
result  of  the  World  War,  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  regime 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  general  post-war  movement  toward 
the  establishment  of  republics  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  was  hastened, 
too,  by  King  Alfonso’s  identification  with  a  dictatorship  which, 
when  it  collapsed,  carried  the  throne  to  destruction  with  it. 


Unrest  and  Discontent,  1914-23 

As  the  course  of  events  at  home  and  abroad  led  eventually  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Fascist  dictatorship  in  Italy  in  1922,  so  in  Spain 
developments  of  a  somewhat  analogous  nature  brought  a  dictator¬ 
ship  in  1923.  Spain  did  not  enter  the  World  War,  and  as  a  neutral 
whose  resources  were  open  to  the  Allies  she  therefore  benefited  to  a 
considerable  extent  economically.  Spanish  labor,  plied  with  socialist 
and  syndicalist  propaganda  and  eager  to  increase  its  share  of  the 
profits  accruing  from  Spanish  commerce  and  industry,  chose  the 
later  years  of  the  war  and  the  early  post-war  period  to  attempt  to 
improve  its  position.  Costly  and  sometimes  bloody  strikes  ensued, 
especially  in  the  industrial  region  of  Barcelona.  The  years  1919-21 
were  especially  disturbed  by  general  strikes  and  street-fighting;  in 
March,  1921,  the  Spanish  premier  was  even  assassinated;  and  in  the 
next  two  years  hundreds  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  recurring 
industrial  disputes. 

In  addition  to  widespread  labor  unrest.  Spain  was  disturbed  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  by  a  growing  autonomist  movement  in  Catalonia, 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  including  the  populous  city 
of  Barcelona.  The  regional  consciousness  of  this  district  was  deep- 
rooted,  for  it  had  emerged  as  a  separate  entity  back  in  the  ninth 
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century  when  Charlemagne  created  the  Spanish  March.  Not  until 
the  fourteenth  century  had  it  been  conquered  and  gradually  merged 
into  what  became  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  during  the  intervening 
centuries  it  had  developed  a  separate  language  and  literature  and  its 
own  parliament.  Even  down  until  the  nineteenth  century  many  of 
its  liberties  had  been  retained,  though  during  this  century  the  last 
vestiges  of  its  former  independent  existence  were  destroyed  by  the 
highly  centralized  government  at  Madrid.  Catalan  nationalism  sur¬ 
vived,  however,  and  even  before  the  World  War  a  states’  rights 
program  had  been  drawn  up. 

During  the  war,  when  so  much  was  said  about  nationalism  and 
the  rights  of  self-determination,  the  autonomist  movement  waxed 
stronger.  In  July,  1917,  most  of  the  Catalan  members  of  the  Spanish 
parliament  ( Cortes )  met  together  in  Barcelona  and  demanded 
administrative  reforms  to  free  Barcelona’s  industries  from  the  heavy 
and  discriminating  taxes  which  were  being  levied.  In  December, 
1918,  a  Catalan  parliamentary  delegation  in  a  public  manifesto  de¬ 
manded  an  autonomous  Catalan  state.  Catalonia,  according  to  them, 
should  have  its  own  parliament,  its  own  executive,  its  own  judiciary, 
and  its  own  official  language.  It  should  be  united  with  the  other 
provinces  of  Spain  only  in  a  federal  union.  Another  group,  even 
more  extreme  than  the  autonomists,  went  so  far  as  to  demand  com¬ 
plete  independence.  Regionalism  and  separatism,  therefore,  were 
seriously  disturbing  factors  in  the  history  of  Spain  during  these 
years. 

Ministerial  instability,  caused  by  industrial  strikes  and  autonomist 
agitation,  was  further  increased  by  the  repeated  interference  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs  of  the  military  juntas,  that  is,  councils  of  army  officers. 
The  lot  of  the  government  was  made  still  more  difficult  by  the 
course  of  events  in  that  section  of  Morocco  which  had  been  allotted 
to  Spain  early  in  the  century.  In  this  small  district  of  northern 
Africa,  over  which  she  had  established  a  protectorate  just  before  the 
World  War,  Spain  was  compelled  to  deal  with  one  phase  of  that 
widespread  revolt  against  the  domination  of  the  West  which  was 
sweeping  through  the  so-called  East.1  Native  resistance  had  begun  as 
soon  as  Spain  had  attempted  to  extend  her  sway  over  the  region  and 
despite  the  vigorous  military  campaigns  finally  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1918,  Abd-el-Krim,  the  Riffian  chieftain,  continued  to 

1  For  a  general  discussion  of  “The  East  in  Revolt,”  see  Part  IV  of  this  text. 
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defeat  the  Spanish  forces.  One  reverse  followed  another  while  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  squandered  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  futile  un¬ 
dertaking.2 

Unfortunately  for  King  Alfonso,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
meddle  personally  in  the  Moroccan  situation.  Apparently  believing 
that  he  could  help  win  a  decisive  victory  for  Spanish  arms,  he  went 
over  the  heads  of  the  regular  commanders  and  issued  orders  without 
their  authorization.  He  therefore  became  involved  in  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  military  disasters  in  Spanish  history,  when  some 
20,000  Spanish  soldiers  under  General  Silvestre  were  caught  in  a 
trap  by  the  Riffians  and  suffered  a  loss  of  some  12,000  killed  and  1,000 
captured.  This  debacle,  followed  at  once  by  General  Silvestre’s  sui¬ 
cide,  precipitated  a  crisis  in  Spanish  affairs.  Demands  were  made 
that  those  responsible  should  be  summarily  punished,  and  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  tragedy.  The 
committee’s  report,  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  1922, 
was  at  once  suppressed.  Rumor  said,  however,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  high  officials — even  Alfonso  himself — were  implicated; 
and  the  recommendation  was  apparently  made  that  the  death 
penalty  be  exacted  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  generals  and  ministers. 

When  the  Parliament,  the  press,  and  the  populace  began  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  action  of  the  government  in  withholding  the  report, 
when  they  began  to  demand  that  punishment  be  meted  out  where 
punishment  was  due,  King  Alfonso  seemingly  decided  to  forestall 
the  attempts  to  find  scapegoats  for  the  Moroccan  disaster.  At  the 
same  time  he  hoped  to  strengthen  the  government  to  deal  with  the 
continuing  industrial  and  regional  unrest.  Having  given  his  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship  in  the  country,  he 
tactfully  arranged  to  be  visiting  in  France  when  the  blow  was 
struck. 

The  Dictatorship  of  Primo  de  Rivera 

On  September  13,  1923,  Captain-General  Miguel  Primo  de  Rivera 
overthrew  the  ministry,  suspended  the  constitution,  organized  a 
military  directorate,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  established  him¬ 
self  as  military  dictator  of  Spain.  Rivera  was  an  army  man  of  long 
standing.  He  had  served  with  the  Spanish  troops  in  Cuba  and  the 

2  Estimates  place  the  loss  of  lives  for  Spain  between  1917  and  1927  at  130,000,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  campaigns  at  approximately  $800,000,000. 
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Philippines  during  the  Spanish-American  War;  he  had  fought  in 
Morocco  in  later  years;  and  since  1915  he  had  been  military  governor 
of  various  districts  of  Spain.  At  the  time  of  his  coup  d’etat  he  held 
this  position  in  Barcelona.  As  dictator,  he  at  once  dissolved  parlia¬ 
ment,  suppressed  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  abolished 
trial  by  jury.  To  prevent  incriminating  evidence  regarding  the 
Moroccan  catastrophe  from  leaking  out,  he  seized  the  documents 
resulting  from  the  parliamentary  investigation. 

For  the  next  two  years  Rivera  ruled  by  strong-arm  methods. 
Provincial  legislatures  were  arbitrarily  dismissed,  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
publican  group  were  exiled,  severe  fines  were  exacted  for  minor  of¬ 
fenses,  and  the  censorship  was  tightened.  In  spite  of  these  develop¬ 
ments — or  perhaps  because  of  them — popular  hostility  toward  the 
dictatorship  increased  instead  of  diminishing,  and,  unfortunately  for 
King  Alfonso,  it  tended  to  rise  against  the  monarchy  as  well.  Early 
in  1925  airplanes  dropped  thousands  of  copies  of  an  anti-monarchical 
folder  over  a  number  of  Spanish  towns.  To  placate  the  opposition, 
some  concessions  were  made  by  the  dictator.  In  May,  1925,  martial 
law  was  abolished,  and  in  December  the  military  directorate  gave 
way  to  a  civilian  cabinet.  The  new  government  was  still  under 
Rivera’s  control,  however,  and  all  the  ministers  in  the  cabinet  were 
members  of  a  new  nationalist  party,  the  Patriotic  Union,  which  had 
been  organized  under  Rivera’s  direction.  In  1927  a  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Assembly,  consisting  of  members  nominated  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  Rivera’s  government,  was  convened;  but  it  was,  as  its 
name  indicated,  merely  an  advisory  body.  In  1928  it  was  finally 
authorized  to  draft  a  new  constitution  to  supplant  the  one  which 
had  been  suspended. 

Nevertheless,  discontent  with  Rivera’s  regime  continued  unabated. 
Disregard  for  constitutional  government  and  inability  to  abolish 
corruption  in  public  life  laid  the  dictator  open  to  criticism.  A  mutiny 
in  the  army  occurred  in  1926,  and  two  years  later  a  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  was  discovered.  After  1928  popular  dissatis¬ 
faction  rose  rapidly.  In  1929  came  another  mutiny  in  the  army,  and 
riots  of  university  students  and  the  working-classes  became  frequent. 
Gradually  Rivera  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  classes.  Plans  were 
made  in  some  circles  for  a  revolution  which  should  usher  in  a  re¬ 
public  early  in  1930.  The  dictator  became  discouraged.  Suffering 
from  ill  health,  discovering  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  and 
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support  not  only  of  his  King  but  of  the  army  leaders  as  well,  Rivera 
suddenly  resigned  his  office  on  January  28,  1930,  and  left  the 
country.3 

The  Collapse  of  the  Monarchy 

Upon  Rivera’s  resignation,  King  Alfonso  at  once  appointed 
General  Damaso  Berenguer,  former  high  commissioner  of  Morocco, 
as  premier,  and  announced  that  the  Constitution  of  1876  would  be 
restored,  the  demands  of  university  students  and  professors  would 
be  granted,  all  officers  who  had  suffered  at  the  dictator’s  hands 
would  be  restored  to  their  former  status,  all  political  prisoners  would 
be  pardoned,  and  free  and  honest  elections  would  be  held  late  in 
1930  for  a  new  national  parliament. 

The  socialists  insisted,  however,  that  Berenguer’s  government  dif¬ 
fered  not  essentially  from  that  of  Rivera,  and  before  long  shouts  of 
“Down  with  the  King  and  the  monarchy!”  began  to  be  heard.  The 
shouts  were  soon  followed  by  the  definite  demand  that  a  national 
assembly  be  called  to  draft  a  new  constitution  and  to  determine 
whether  Spain  should  remain  a  monarchy  or  become  a  republic. 
Alfonso,  it  was  maintained,  had  sacrificed  his  rights  by  instituting 
an  oppressive  dictatorship.  Meanwhile  the  various  republican  parties 
began  to  marshal  their  forces  in  preparation  for  the  promised  elec¬ 
tions,  entering  into  an  agreement  to  name  only  one  republican 
candidate  in  each  district.  In  October,  1930,  students  by  their  riots 
and  revolts  emphasized  their  demand  for  a  republic.  In  December 
a  serious  military  uprising  and  a  republican  revolt  were  suppressed 
only  after  thousands  had  been  arrested  and  martial  law  had  again 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  country.  The  year  closed  without 
the  promised  restoration  of  the  constitution  or  the  promised  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections. 

In  February,  1931,  Alfonso  by  a  royal  decree  at  length  restored 
the  constitution  which  had  been  suspended  in  1923,  called  for  par¬ 
liamentary  elections  to  be  held  in  March,  and  ordered  all  universities 
closed  until  after  the  elections.  So  great  was  the  popular  demand 
for  a  constituent  assembly  rather  than  a  parliament,  however,  that 
Premier  Berenguer  suspended  the  call  for  the  March  elections,  and 
followed  this  with  his  own  resignation.  Admiral  Juan  Aznar,  a 
monarchist,  headed  a  new  cabinet  in  which  Berenguer  continued  as 

3  He  died  in  Paris  on  March  i6s  1930. 
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minister  of  war.  The  new  government  next  announced  plans  for 
municipal  and  provincial  elections  in  April,  to  be  followed  by  the 
election  of  a  constituent  assembly  which  should  consider  the  liber¬ 
alization  of  the  monarchy.  Apparently  Premier  Aznar  and  King 
Alfonso  desired  to  learn  popular  sentiment  by  local  elections  before 
proceeding  with  plans  for  a  constituent  assembly. 

If  so,  they  were  not  left  in  doubt.  The  municipal  elections  of  April 
12  constituted  a  veritable  republican  landslide.  On  the  next  day  the 
Aznar  government  resigned,  and  a  republican  junta  headed  by 
Niceto  Alcala  Zamora,  leader  of  the  unsuccessful  republican  revolt 
of  December,  1930,  issued  an  ultimatum  stating  that  a  revolution 
would  be  called  if  Alfonso  refused  to  abdicate.  That  night  the  King 
without  formal  abdication  left  for  France,  merely  suspending  “the 
exercise  of  the  royal  power”  until  he  should  “learn  the  real  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  collective  opinion  of  his  people.” 

The  Establishment  of  the  Republic 

Following  the  flight  of  the  King,  Zamora  at  once  proclaimed  a 
republic  with  himself  as  provisional  President.  A  carefully  selected 
cabinet  of  the  best  moderate  republican  and  socialist  talent  available 
took  charge  of  the  republic,  which  was  soon  recognized  by  most  of 
the  leading  powers.  The  provisional  government  hastened  to  outline 
its  program,  for  it  faced  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  various  groups  which  had  been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  strong  anti-monarchical  sentiment:  the  intellectuals,  who  de¬ 
nounced  the  Church  and  deplored  its  medieval  influence  in  Spanish 
affairs;  the  republicans,  who  sought  a  constitutional  democracy  in 
which  the  military  should  be  subordinated  to  the  civil  authorities; 
the  socialists,  who  had  as  their  goal  a  new  economic  and  social 
order;  and  the  autonomists,  who  wished  to  throw  off  the  old  detested 
centralized  regime. 

The  republican  government  immediately  guaranteed  religious  and 
civil  liberty  and  recognized  the  rights  of  private  property.  It  pro¬ 
claimed  an  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners,  and  invited  all  exiles 
to  return  to  Spain.  It  abolished  all  titles  of  nobility,  and  arrested  a 
number  of  former  royal  officials.  It  announced  that  it  would  in¬ 
augurate  comprehensive  agrarian  reforms  with  a  view  to  modern¬ 
izing  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  improving  the  methods  of 
farming  which  were  hopelessly  antiquated.  It  undertook  to  correct 
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abuses  in  the  army  and  in  the  civil  service.  It  promised  to  hold 
elections  for  a  national  constituent  assembly  in  the  near  future,  and 
modified  the  electoral  system  to  make  it  conform  with  modern 
conditions.  It  extended  the  franchise  to  the  clergy,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  abolished  compulsory  religious  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

Its  progress,  the  government  well  realized,  would  inevitably  en¬ 
counter  the  opposition  of  the  Church,  the  landed  aristocracy,  and 
many  of  the  army  officers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  separatists 
and  socialists  within  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  overturned  the 
monarchy.  Church  officials,  for  instance,  urged  faithful  Catholics  to 
elect  to  the  constituent  assembly  only  those  who  would  defend  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  popular  attacks  upon  churches,  monas¬ 
teries,  and  convents  became  so  frequent  and  widespread,  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  various  religious  orders  became  so  en¬ 
dangered,  that  martial  law  had  to  be  proclaimed  for  the  sake  of 
restoring  order.  At  the  same  time,  the  regionalist  movement  made- 
itself  felt  in  Catalonia  which  was  proclaimed  an  autonomous  gen- 
eralidad.  Colonel  Francisco  Macia  was  elected  president  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  and  a  statute  of  autonomy  was  drafted  providing  for  quasi¬ 
independence.  Galicia  and  the  Basque  provinces  raised  their  voices, 
too,  in  the  demand  for  home  rule. 

Nevertheless,  the  government’s  promise  was  observed,  and  on 
June  29,  1931,  Spain  had  her  first  national  election  since  before  the 
establishment  of  the  dictatorship  in  1923.  The  result  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  for  the  Moderate  Republicans  and  Socialists. 
Every  member  of  the  cabinet  was  elected,  but  of  the  470  chosen  only 
fourteen  had  ever  sat  in  a  national  parliament  before.  The  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  consisted  for  the  most  part,  therefore,  of  younger 
inexperienced  men,  who  would  be  compelled  to  wrestle  with  two 
serious  problems,  the  insistent  demand  for  regional  autonomy  and 
the  burning  desire  of  the  radicals  to  push  the  republic  into  more 
extreme  measures. 

A  committee  of  the  Assembly  in  August  submitted  the  draft  of  a 
constitution  which  called  for  a  one-house  legislature  and  a  popularly 
elected  president.  It  also  provided  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  for  the  dissolution  of  religious  orders,  and  for  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  their  property.  The  draft  provided  plenty  of  grounds  for 
differences  of  opinion,  and  debates  were  long  and  at  times  bitter 
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before  agreement  was  finally  reached.  In  October,  when  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  there  should  be  no  State  religion,  that  the  Jesuits  should 
be  expelled  from  the  country  and  their  property  confiscated,  and  that 
members  of  religious  orders  should  be  forbidden  to  teach  or  engage 
in  business,  President  Zamora  resigned  in  protest  against  steps  which 
he  considered  as  altogether  too  severe. 

He  was  succeeded  as  provisional  President  by  Manuel  Azana,' 
who  soon  became  known  as  the  republic’s  “strong  man.”  Azana 
was  the  son  of  a  soap-maker  in  a  small  town  not  far  from  Madrid. 
He  had  long  been  a  liberal,  and  in  1914  when  the  League  for  Span¬ 
ish  Political  Education  had  been  organized  he  had  become  its  head. 
He  had  also  long  been  interested  in  military  history  and  military 
organization,  with  the  result  that  when  the  republic  was  proclaimed 
he  became  minister  of  war  in  the  provisional  government.  In  this 
position  he  had  republicanized  the  army  and  transformed  it  into  an 
efficient  military  force. 

In  October,  1931,  a  law  for  the  defense  of  the  republic  was  en¬ 
acted  so  that  the  government  might  have  authority  to  deal  sum¬ 
marily  with  opponents  of  the  republican  regime.  In  November  a 
special  committee  of  the  national  assembly  reported  that  “Alfonso 
de  Bourbon  y  Habsburg-Lorraine”  was  guilty  of  high  treason  for 
heading  a  military  rebellion  and  committing  lese  majeste  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  recommended  that  he  be 
stripped  of  all  his  titles  and  possessions  in  Spain  and  be  subjected  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  case  he  ever  again  stepped  upon  Spanish 
territory.  The  national  assembly  promptly  sentenced  Alfonso  to  all 
the  penalties  recommended  by  the  commission.  Property  belonging 
to  him,  valued  at  some  $10,000,000,  was  confiscated. 

As  the  year  1931  drew  to  a  close  the  national  assembly,  after 
nearly  five  months  of  consideration  and  debate,  finally  completed 
its  work  on  the  republican  constitution.  Article  by  article,  it  had 
slowly  made  its  way  through  the  drafted  document,  and  finally  on 
December  9,  1931,  the  constitution  with  its  125  articles  was  adopted 
as  a  whole.  Spain  was  declared  “a  republic  of  the  workers  of  all 
classes,”  in  which  the  franchise  was  extended  to  all  men  and  women 
over  twenty-three  years  of  age.  A  single-chamber  Parliament 
( Cortes )  was  provided  for,  its  members  being  elected  directly  for 
four  years  by  popular  vote.  The  President  of  the  republic  was  to  be 
chosen  by  an  electoral  college,  consisting  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
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ment  and  an  equal  number  of  electors  chosen  by  the  voters.  The 
President’s  term  was  six  years  and  he  might  not  succeed  himself. 
Furthermore,  no  active  or  reserve  army  officer  and  no  member  of 
the  clergy  might  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Executive  power 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  directly  responsible  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  Spain  became  politically  a  democratic, 
parliamentary  republic.  So  far  as  decentralization  was  concerned, 
the  constitution  provided  that  any  area  which  desired  autonomy 
must  submit  for  the  approval  of  Parliament  a  regional  charter,  and 
that  Parliament  in  turn  might  delegate  to  the  local  authorities 
power  to  administer  certain  national  laws. 

Wide  as  was  the  break  between  Spain’s  former  political  system 
and  that  established  in  1931,  the  departure  from  the  former  regime 
in  social,  cultural,  and  economic  matters  was  perhaps  even  more 
pronounced.  Spain  was  to  have  complete  religious  freedom  and  no 
State  church.  Education  was  to  be  secularized.  Divorce  was  to  be 
made  easy,  and  illegitimate  and  legitimate  children  were  to  have 
equal  rights.  The  State  was  to  have  authority  (1)  to  expropriate, 
with  compensation,  all  kinds  of  private  property,  (2)  to  socialize 
large  estates,  (3)  to  nationalize  public  utilities,  and  (4)  to  “par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  development  and  coordination  of  industries.”  In 
general,  therefore,  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  to  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  national  economy.  In  foreign  affairs 
particularly,  the  new  Spanish  constitution  differed  widely  from 
other  documents  of  its  kind,  for  it  specifically  stated  that  war  was 
“renounced  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,”  and  it  definitely 
limited  the  power  of  the  President  to  declare  war.  This  he  might 
do  only  “subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  pact  of  the 
League  of  Nations,”  and  only  after  all  other  possible  means  of 
settlement  had  failed.  Spain,  it  appeared,  was  to  be  transformed  from 
a  semi-feudal  nation  into  a  modern  State  with  somewhat  socialistic 
tendencies. 

A  special  clause  of  the  constitution  provided  that  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Spanish  Republic  should  be  chosen  by  the  national  con¬ 
vention  which  had  drafted  the  constitution.  Accordingly,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1931,  Niceto  Alcala  Zamora  was  elected  to  this  office;  on 
the  next  day  he  received  the  oath  of  office  and  took  up  his  official 
residence  in  Alfonso’s  former  palace.  The  provisional  government  at 
once  resigned,  and  on  December  17  a  new  cabinet  again  headed 
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by  Azana  took  office.  As  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  the  history 
of  other  countries,  the  national  assembly  did  not  resign  upon  the 
completion  of  its  constituent  duties,  but  continued  to  sit  thereafter 
as  the  national  Parliament.  The  members  of  the  assembly  desired 
themselves  to  launch  the  program  of  reform  which  by  laws  should 
carry  into  effect  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  constitution. 
“We  have  finished  the  first  step,”  said  Premier  Azana.  “We  must 
now  complete  the  revolution  by  drafting  supplementary  laws.” 

The  Program  of  Reform 

In  January,  1932,  the  Jesuit  Order  was  dissolved,  and  Jesuits 
were  forbidden  to  form  congregations.  Hundreds  of  members  of 
the  order,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  leave  Spain.  The  property 
of  the  order,  valued  at  $30,000,000,  was  confiscated  by  the  State  and 
later  ordered  to  be  distributed  for  social-welfare  purposes.  In  May, 
1933,  a  drastic  “Associations  Law”  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  278 
to  50.  By  the  terms  of  this  law  the  heads  of  the  various  religious 
orders  in  Spain  must  be  Spanish  citizens  and  must  submit  to 
Spanish  laws;  and  the  State  reserved  the  right  to  pass  upon  their 
appointment.  Members  of  religious  orders  were  forbidden  to  en¬ 
gage  in  industry,  and  were  forbidden  to  teach  anything  except 
religion.  Church  schools  were  suppressed  and  all  teaching  by 
members  of  religious  orders  was  to  cease — in  secondary  schools  by 
September  30,  1933,  in  primary  schools  by  December  31,  1933. 
The  national  minister  of  education  was  to  take  over  all  secular 
education.  All  church  property — valued  at  $500,000,000 — was  na¬ 
tionalized;  although  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  clergy,  it  was 
subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  government.  All  government  sup¬ 
port  of  priests — of  whom  there  were  40,000  in  Spain — was  to  cease 
after  November  11,  1933. 

The  Pope,  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  had  directed  the 
clergy  to  accept  the  republic  but  to  offer  determined  resistance 
through  constitutional  means  to  the  enactment  of  laws  hostile  to 
the  Church.  The  Spanish  clergy,  in  turn,  urged  loyal  Catholics 
to  participate  actively  in  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  republic 
in  order  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church.  A  Catholic  Action 
Society  was  organized  to  work  for  constitutional  revision  and  for 
the  repeal  of  unsatisfactory  legislation.  The  Church  was  of  course 
opposed  to  the  various  steps  taken  to  dissolve  the  Jesuits,  limit 
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religious  orders,  secularize  education,  and  make  divorce  easy.  As 
soon  as  the  radical  Associations  Act  was  passed  in  May,  1933,  the 
Pope  finally  issued  a  vigorous  protest  in  an  encyclical  entitled 
Delectissimi  Nobis  in  which  he  condemned  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  denounced  the  prohibition  on  teaching  by  religious 
orders.  The  new  primate  of  the  Spanish  Church,  installed  in  July, 
1933,  recommended  that  Catholics  should  obey  the  civil  authority, 
but  not  in  matters  in  which  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  infringed. 

Meanwhile  the  Left  groups  in  Parliament,  eager  to  bring  about 
a  secular  State  and  to  wipe  out  Spain’s  widespread  illiteracy,  were 
vigorously  pushing  their  program  for  lay  schools.  By  the  close  of 
1932  the  salaries  of  more  than  half  of  the  public  school  teachers 
had  been  raised,  and  over  7,000  new  government  schools  had  been 
opened.  In  view  of  the  sweeping  provisions  of  the  Associations 
Act  of  May,  1933,  however,  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  In 
June  a  Radical  Socialist  was  appointed  minister  of  education  and 
instructed  with  the  task  of  building  a  secular  educational  system  to 
provide  for  the  nearly  250,000  pupils  who  had  been  attending 
Church  schools.  With  national  illiteracy  in  Spain  estimated  at  as 
high  as  forty-five  per  cent,  there  was  obviously  need  for  new  schools 
and  improved  methods. 

Beginnings  were  made,  also,  in  agrarian  reform.  The  great  estates 
of  Spain’s  grandees  4  were  confiscated,  for  the  most  part  without 
compensation,  and  thus  some  three  million  acres  of  the  best  lands 
of  the  country  were  made  available  for  distribution.  In  September, 
1932,  Parliament  at  length  enacted  a  measure  for  distributing  over 
fifty  million  acres  of  land  held  before  the  revolution  by  the  king 
or  under  his  royal  grant.  It  was  expected  that  some  one  million 
Spaniards  would  be  settled  on  these  lands,  and  that  they  would  be 
assisted  with  government  subsidies.  Furthermore,  in  the  interests  of 
the  peasants  and  industrial  workers  alike,  a  new  charter  of  economic 
independence  and  freedom  was  adopted  providing  for  a  national 
schedule  of  working  hours  and  wages  and  for  mixed  courts  to 
settle  labor  disputes. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  Catalan  autonomy  was  settled  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  Catalans.  During  the  summer  of 
1931  they  drafted  a  charter  which  was  approved  by  a  popular 

4  A  grandee  was  a  person  who  had  the  right  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
of  Spain  without  removing  his  hat. 
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plebiscite  on  August  2  of  that  year.  Early  in  the  next  year  the 
Catalans  began  demanding  that  the  national  government  recognize 
their  charter  in  accordance  with  the  recently  adopted  constitution. 
After  some  three  months  of  debates,  Parliament  finally  voted  its 
approval  of  the  charter,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  official  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Catalan  autonomy.  On  September  25  Premier  Azana 
presented  the  autonomy  statute  to  the  president  of  the  Catalan 
generalidad  in  Barcelona. 

By  the  terms  of  this  statute,  Catalonia  secured  the  right  to  have 
its  own  state  government,  consisting  of  a  local  parliament  and  presi¬ 
dent.  This  government  was  given  power  to  tax  and  to  enact  social 
legislation  within  certain  restrictions.  The  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  in  Catalonia  was  left  to  the  local  government,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  national  laws  was  in  general  confided  to  Catalan  authori¬ 
ties.  The  national  government,  however,  retained  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  of  control  over  customs  duties  and  certain  other  taxes, 
of  regulating  immigration,  and  of  policing  the  frontiers.  Without 
destroying  the  integrity  of  the  republic,  a  considerable  measure  of 
self-government  was  thus  extended  to  Catalonia.  As  further  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Catalans,  they  were  granted 
the  right  to  have  a  national  anthem  and  their  own  flag.  The  Catalan 
language  was  made  official  in  the  province,  and  was  given  equality 
with  Castilian  in  official  communications  with  the  rest  of  Spain. 
Although  one  group  in  Catalonia  continued  to  agitate  for  a  still 
greater  degree  of  independence,  popular  elections  in  November, 
1932,  returned  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  settlement.  On  December 
6,  1932,  the  Catalan  parliament  met  for  the  first  time  since  1705. 


Reaction  to  the  Right 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  Spanish  Republic  to  have 
chosen  a  worse  time  than  it  did  for  being  launched.  In  1931  even 
the  wealthiest  and  most  firmly  established  nations  were  staggering 
under  the  impact  of  one  of  the  most  serious  economic  depressions 
that  the  modern  world  has  ever  known.  Obviously,  Spain  could  not 
escape.  The  economic  hardships  which  ensued  in  the  new  republic 
naturally  engendered  discontent  and  unrest  among  large  sections  of 
the  populace.  Furthermore,  with  such  a  diversity  of  views  being 
held  by  the  great  number  of  different  political  groups,  with  such 
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a  conflict  in  the  programs  which  they  advocated,  it  was  probably 
inevitable  that  opposition  to  the  republic  should  develop  and  that 
attempts  to  overthrow  it  should  result.  On  the  Right  were  the 
extreme  royalists  who  looked  back  with  longing  upon  their  lost 
positions  and  privileges  in  the  old  regime  and  who  fervently  prayed 
for  the  collapse  of  the  republic  and  the  return  of  the  monarchy. 
On  the  Left,  at  the  same  time,  were  the  Syndicalists  and  Com¬ 
munists  who  felt  that  the  Spanish  revolution  had  stopped  altogether 
too  soon,  that  it  should  be  displaced  by  a  regime  more  like  that  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

It  was  from  the  Right  that  the  first  serious  revolt  against  the  re¬ 
public  occurred.  On  August  10,  1932,  the  royalists,  led  by  General 
Jose  Sanjurjo,  seized  the  city  of  Seville  and  several  small  towns. 
When  loyal  troops  were  sent  against  them,  the  uprising  immediately 
collapsed,  however,  and  General  Sanjurjo  was  captured.  The  rebels 
were  stripped  of  their  honors  and  uniforms,  many  of  Spain’s  oldest 
and  proudest  aristocracy  were  imprisoned,  and  ultimately  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  nobility  were  sent  into  exile  in  the  re¬ 
public’s  torrid  African  colony  of  Cisneros.  On  August  20,  1932, 
Parliament  voted  to  legalize  the  seizure  of  estates  and  other  property 
of  those  involved  in  the  revolt. 

Within  six  months  another  uprising  occurred,  this  time  on  the 
Left.  On  January  8,  1933,  a  radical  revolt  broke  out  in  Barcelona 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Communists  and  Syndicalists.  All  Span¬ 
iards  were  urgently  summoned  to  “throw  off  the  yoke  of  an  un¬ 
just  capitalist  regime.”  Within  a  few  days,  however,  this  uprising 
too  collapsed,  when  troops  loyal  to  the  republic  were  dispatched 
against  it. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  government  was  reflected  in  the 
municipal  elections  of  April,  1933,  and  again  in  September  when 
members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Constitutional  Guarantees  were  elected. 
The  outcome  in  each  case  revealed  a  decided  swing  to  the  Right. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  and  Spain’s  first  national  election  under 
the  republican  constitution  was  held  on  November  19,  1933.  The 
result  was  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the  Left  parties  which  had  been  in 
control  of  Spain  since  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  1931. 
The  combined  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Popular  Action  (Action 
Popular )  led  by  the  brilliant  young  editor,  Jose  Maria  Gil  Robles, 
and  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  leaders,  and  land- 
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lord  classes  had  carried  the  day.  The  ensuing  year  was  marked  by 
a  succession  of  minority  governments,  under  Alejandro  Lerroux 
and  Ricardo  Samper,  which  leaned  more  and  more  to  the  Right. 

The  relations  between  the  government  and  the  Vatican  were 
improved,5  legislation  designed  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  clergy 
was  passed,  the  educational  measures  and  land  reforms  enacted  in 
1 93:2-33  were  modified  and  weakened,  and  many  grandees  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  landed  estates.  The  leaders  of  the  Left 
became  convinced  that  Parliament  was  undermining  the  republic 
and  threatening  to  turn  Spain  back  again  to  men  who  were  mon¬ 
archists  at  heart.  In  April,  1934,  the  Young  Socialist  League  called 
for  a  twenty-four-hour  strike.  Although  Socialist  leaders  claimed 
that  the  strike  was  unauthorized,  it  rapidly  spread  and  ultimately 
developed  into  a  general  attack  on  the  government.  Only  after  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property  was  the  uprising 
suppressed. 

In  Catalonia  the  reaction  against  developments  in  the  national 
government  was  especially  strong.  Elections  in  that  important  state 
in  January,  1934,  had  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  moder¬ 
ate  Left  Republicans  (the  Esquerra),  who  proclaimed  that  Spain 
must  not  be  returned  to  the  hands  of  monarchists.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  much  friction  developed  between  the  Catalan  government  and 
the  national  authorities  over  the  Catalan  Land  Act,  which  provided 
for  the  transfer,  after  some  years  of  actual  cultivation,  of  many  small 
holdings  to  thousands  of  peasants  in  order  that  they  might  become 
small  petty  proprietors.  The  act  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  land¬ 
lords,  and  upon  appeal  to  the  national  Tribunal  of  Constitutional 
Guarantees  it  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  Catalan  govern¬ 
ment  at  once  repassed  the  measure,  made  it  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  the  earlier  act,  and  quietly  went  ahead  enforcing  it.  A  conflict 
therefore  ensued  over  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Catalan 
generalidad. 

In  October  a  new  ministry,  organized  by  Lerroux,  included  three 
members  of  the  Popular  Action  party.  This  was  particularly  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  Left  groups,  for  in  the  national  assembly  those  who  later 
organized  this  party  had  been  frankly  anti-republican  and  hostile 
to  nearly  every  article  in  the  constitution  which  was  adopted.  They 
had  refused  to  vote  for  the  constitution  and  had  from  the  day  of 

5  In  January,  1934,  the  republic  sent  its  first  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See. 
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its  adoption  been  revisionists.  In  the  elections  of  1933  the  Popular 
Action  party  had  been  allied  with  the  monarchists,  and  although 
Gil  Robles  had  later  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  republic,  the 
party  was  still  suspected  by  those  on  the  Left  of  remaining  mon¬ 
archists  at  heart.  On  October  5  the  Left  parties  called  a  general 
strike  against  what  they  claimed  was  a  shift  toward  fascism  in 
Spain.  On  the  next  day  President  Companys  of  Catalonia  proclaimed 
that  state  a  free  and  independent  republic.  Open  revolt  spread 
rapidly  through  central  and  northern  Spain  and  a  civil  war  ensued 
which  caused  the  death  of  thousands  and  the  destruction  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  property.  Fighting  was  particularly  bitter  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Asturias. 

Unfortunately  for  the  revolutionists,  there  was  lack  of  solidarity 
among  the  Left  elements  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  relatively 
little  support  from  the  rural  districts.  The  uprising  in  Catalonia  was 
almost  immediately  crushed  by  the  use  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  civil  guard.  President  Companys,  former  Premier  Azana,  and 
hundreds  of  others  were  arrested  and  held  for  court-martial.  By 
the  use  of  airplanes  and  bombs  resistance  was  soon  broken,  also, 
in  the  provinces.  In  the  reaction  which  followed  the  revolt,  Socialist 
provincial  governors  and  municipal  councilors  were  throughout  the 
country  largely  replaced  by  men  loyal  to  the  government  at  Madrid. 
The  Catalan  Statute,  moreover,  was  set  aside  and  made  subject  to  a 
thorough  revision,  while  outstanding  Catalonian  leaders  were  held 
for  trial  by  court-martial.  The  Madrid  government,  Premier  Lerroux 
announced,  would  thereafter  take  charge  of  the  police,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  order,  the  courts,  and  the  right  of  taxation  in 
Catalonia. 

In  the  succeeding  months  the  Center  and  Right  groups,  now  in 
control  of  the  republic,  sought  to  alter  Spanish  institutions  to  con¬ 
form  with  their  ideas.  The  Right  groups  claimed  that  revolutionary 
ardor  had  led  those  who  drafted  the  constitution  to  go  beyond  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Spanish  people  in  a  number  of  matters, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Church,  education,  and  agrarian  reform. 
They  demanded  that  the  cabinet  introduce  amendments  to  revise 
the  constitution  in  the  direction  of  the  Right,  and,  since  Lerroux 
needed  the  support  of  Gil  Robles  in  order  to  stay  in  power,  the 
government  began  drafting  a  number  of  changes  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1935. 
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The  proposals  which  aroused  the  most  opposition,  probably,  were 
those  altering  the  constitutional  provisions  governing  agrarian  re¬ 
form.  In  response  to  demands  from  the  Right,  a  new  plan  was 
adopted  providing  for  the  development  of  peasant  proprietors  but 
with  compensation  to  the  owners.  Approximately  a  hundred  gran¬ 
dees,  whose  1,400,000  acres  of  land  under  the  preceding  provisions 
would  have  been  expropriated  without  compensation,  would  now 
receive  compensation  to  be  determined  by  a  government  commis¬ 
sion.  An  Institute  for  Agrarian  Reform  was  established  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  transfer  of  land.6  The  new  agrarian  law  quite  obviously  re¬ 
vealed  the  ascendancy  of  the  Right  groups. 

In  September,  1935,  the  Lerroux  ministry  was  forced  out  of  office 
by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Agrarians.  President  Zamora,  because 
of  the  international  situation,  was  eager  to  have  a  cabinet  which 
would  represent  all  groups,  but  the  Socialists  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  Right  so  that  this  plan  failed.  Eventually  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  by  Joaquin  Chapaprieta  who  included  Gil  Robles 
as  minister  of  war  and  Lerroux  as  foreign  minister.  A  bribery 
scandal  which  broke  out,  however,  forced  Lerroux  and  his  close 
associate,  the  minister  of  education,  out  of  the  government  in 
October.  Finally,  early  in  December,  the  whole  ministry  was  forced 
to  resign  because  of  opposition  aroused  over  the  question  of  higher 
taxes. 

Gil  Robles,  who  could  have  formed  a  government  commanding 
a  majority  in  Parliament,  was  still  suspected  by  President  Zamora 
of  having  monarchist  leanings.  The  latter  therefore  passed  over  the 
leader  of  the  Popular  Action,  and  appointed  as  premier  instead  a 
loyal  republican  of  the  Center,  Manuel  Portela  Valladares.  With¬ 
out  the  support  of  Gil  Robles  the  new  ministry,  which  consisted 
largely  of  independents  and  technicians,  lacked  parliamentary  sup¬ 
port.  Portela  consequently  suspended  sessions  of  Parliament  during 
January,  1936,  and  in  the  course  of  that  month  President  Zamora 
eventually  dissolved  the  legislative  body.  New  elections  were  set  for 
February  16.  Apparently  the  President  hoped  that  Portela  might 
succeed  in  forming  a  strong  Center  party  which  might  win  enough 
seats  to  control  the  new  Parliament. 

6  Up  until  the  close  of  1935  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  government  for  the 
purchase  of  the  large  estates  was  so  pitifully  small  that  the  prospect  of  any  extensive 
transfer  of  land  seemed  remote. 
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Civil  War 

In  the  ensuing  elections  the  score  or  more  of  political  parties 
in  Spain  combined  into  two  major  groups.  On  the  Left  the  Syndi¬ 
calists,  Communists,  Socialists,  Left  Republicans,  and  Republican 
Unionists  fought  together  as  the  Popular  Front.  They  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  the  Rightists  from  securing  control  of  Parliament 
lest  they  should  liquidate  completely  the  achievements  of  the  re¬ 
public.  On  the  Right  the  Conservative  Republicans,  the  Clericals, 
and  the  Monarchists  combined  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  triumph 
of  those  who  were  suspected  of  desiring  to  introduce  a  proletarian 
regime.  The  election  resulted  in  a  decisive  majority  in  favor  of 
the  Left;  within  this  coalition  the  Socialists  won  the  most  seats. 
Of  all  the  parties,  however,  Gil  Robles’  Popular  Action  still  had 
the  greatest  number  of  deputies. 

Manuel  Portela,  who  was  himself  defeated  in  the  election,  at 
once  resigned  the  premiership  and  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
government  by  Manuel  Azaha.  The  latter’s  ministry  consisted  of 
eleven  Left  Republicans  and  two  Republican  Unionists,  the  Social¬ 
ists  declining  to  participate  in  the  government.  Amnesty  was  at 
once  proclaimed  for  30,000  political  prisoners  and  exiles,  among 
whom  was  Louis  Companys,  former  president  of  Catalonia.  The 
Catalonian  parliament,  suspended  since  the  revolt  of  October,  1934, 
reassembled,  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  central  government  to 
restore  Catalonian  autonomy.  Agrarian  reform  was  again  pushed 
and  thousands  of  tracts  of  land  were  distributed  among  the  peasants. 
Anti-clericalism  once  more  surged  to  the  front  as  scores  of  churches, 
schools,  and  convents  were  attacked  and  burned,  and  street  clashes 
resulted  in  the  death  of  some  forty  or  fifty  persons.  In  April  Parlia¬ 
ment  voted  to  remove  President  Zamora  from  office  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  dissolving  Parliament  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Manuel  Azana  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  President  of  the 
Spanish  Republic. 

Meanwhile  the  Popular  Front  government  had  been  taking  steps 
to  rid  the  army  of  officers  whose  loyalty  to  the  existing  regime  was 
suspected.  In  April  a  decree  stipulated  that  all  officers  known  to 
have  been  politically  active  should  be  retired  at  once  upon  pensions. 
Some  with  monarchist  or  conservative  sympathies  were  transferred 
to  Spain’s  overseas  possessions;  General  Francisco  Franco,  who  had 
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been  chief  of  staff  when  Gil  Robles  was  minister  of  war,  was  sent  to 
the  Canary  Islands.  In  July  the  government  further  ordered  the  re¬ 
moval  from  their  posts  of  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
in  Morocco.  These  various  measures  threatened  the  control  of  Spain’s 
military  forces  by  the  ruling  clique  of  officers,  and  apparently  led 
the  latter  to  decide  to  overthrow  the  government.  They  knew  that 
in  such  a  rebellion  they  could  count  on  the  support  of  most  of  the 
Monarchists,  Clericals,  Conservative  Republicans,  and  great  land- 
owners;  and,  in  view  of  later  developments,  it  is  possible  that  they 
had  the  encouragement  of  Fascist  and  Nazi  leaders  in  Italy  and 
Germany. 

On  July  17  a  number  of  regiments  in  Morocco  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  General  Franco,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  flew 
to  Morocco  to  take  charge.  In  Spain  garrisons  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  at  once  mutinied  under  the  leadership  of  their  generals. 
The  Insurgents,  it  appeared,  had  the  support  of  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  the  officers  and  two  thirds  of  Spain’s  organized  military 
forces.  In  August,  furthermore,  they  began  to  receive  aid  from  Italy 
and  Germany;  ultimately  thousands  of  well-trained  officers  and  men 
from  these  countries  joined  the  Insurgents  as  “volunteers.” 

The  government,  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  organized  military 
forces  loyal  to  it,  was  obliged  to  turn  to  the  Left-wing  labor  groups 
for  assistance.  A  Popular  Militia  of  workers  was  hastily  created  and 
thanks  to  its  efforts  Madrid  and  Catalonia  were  saved.  But  the 
Loyalist  forces  were  unable  to  stop  the  advance  of  General  Franco’s 
disciplined  units.  In  November  the  Insurgents  were  at  the  gates  of 
Madrid,  and  the  seat  of  the  Loyalist  government  was  transferred 
to  Valencia.  Germany  and  Italy  thereupon  extended  de  jure  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  Insurgent  government  which  had  been  set  up  by  General 
Franco  at  Burgos.  But  by  this  time  the  Popular  Militia  had  been 
strengthened  by  anti-fascist  volunteers  from  many  foreign  countries, 
and  by  supplies — particularly  airplanes  and  tanks — presumably  from 
Soviet  Russia.  In  the  succeeding  six  months  the  attempts  of  the  In¬ 
surgents  to  capture  Madrid  were  successfully  defeated. 

That  the  Spanish  civil  war  might  precipitate  a  general  European 
conflict  for  a  time  appeared  possible,  but  early  in  1937  this  threat  to 
world  peace  was  lessened  when  the  great  powers  agreed  to  stop  the 
flow  of  volunteers  to  Spain  and  to  inaugurate  an  international 
patrol  to  prevent  foreign  intervention. 
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THE  disruption  of  the  once  powerful  Habsburg  empire  and 
the  distribution  of  its  territory  and  people  among  seven 
different  States  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the 
many  results  of  the  World  War.1  Of  the  three  great  empires  which 
had  existed  in  Europe  in  1914,  the  German  was  reduced  in  size  and 
transformed  into  a  democratic  republic,  the  Russian  was  likewise 
diminished  in  territory  and  still  more  profoundly  altered  in  political 
and  social  structure,  but  the  Austro-Hungarian  was  completely  oblit¬ 
erated  from  the  map. 

The  New  Central  Europe 

Obviously,  therefore,  post-war  central  Europe  differs  radically  from 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  Although  the  former  Habsburg  empire 
had  long  been  a  political  anachronism,  yet,  stretching  from  the  plains 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  from  the  heart  of 
the  Alps  to  the  bounds  of  Rumania,  it  had  constituted  a  strong 
economic  unit.  Within  its  confines  had  been  found  grain  fields, 
pasture-lands,  and  forests;  oil  wells  and  coal  mines;  iron,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  and  gold  ores;  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar  refineries; 
steel  mills  and  textile  factories;  glassworks  and  potteries.  All  had 
been  included  within  a  common  tariff  union.  This  relatively  balanced 
and  unified  economic  organism  was  utterly  disrupted  by  the  nation¬ 
alistic  unheaval  which  followed  the  war.  Most  of  the  periphery  of 
what  had  been  Europe’s  second  largest  country  was  absorbed  in¬ 
to  surrounding  States — Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  re-created 
Poland;  the  center  fell  to  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Austria,2  now  essentially  a  financial  and  industrial  country,  was 
left  with  inadequate  food  supplies  for  her  population  and  insufficient 
raw  materials  for  her  industrial  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
inherited  the  populous  capital  of  a  former  empire  of  more  than 

1  For  the  disintegration  of  the  former  Habsburg  empire,  see  Chapter  V. 

2  About  6,500,000  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  32,369  square  miles. 
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51,000,000  inhabitants,  a  city  which  contained  thousands  of  officials, 
soldiers,  and  tradesmen,  drawn  there  by  former  imperial  institu¬ 
tions.  Hungary  3  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  an  agricultural 
plain,  her  former  mountainous  border  being  assigned  to  adjacent 
countries.  She  possessed  almost  no  wood  and  very  little  water  power, 
and  was  cut  off  from  manufacturing  centers,  natural  markets,  and 
much-needed  raw  materials.  Czechoslovakia  4  was  more  fortunate, 
for  she  obtained  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  soft  coal,  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  iron  ore,  and  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  industries  of  the 
former  empire.  Furthermore,  she  had  extensive  agricultural  districts. 
She,  therefore,  possessed  the  food,  mineral  wealth,  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  necessary  for  a  somewhat  balanced  economic  life. 

These  three  States  had  numerous  reasons  for  economic  coopera¬ 
tion.  Austria  needed  to  import  food  supplies  and  raw  materials; 
Hungary  needed  to  import  manufactured  goods  and  to  export  sur¬ 
plus  foodstuffs;  Czechoslovakia  needed  markets  for  her  manufac¬ 
tured  products.  Nevertheless,  this  free  exchange  of  goods  was  pre¬ 
vented  when  each  country,  actuated  by  an  excessive  nationalism,  at 
once  erected  tariff  barriers  against  all  its  neighbors.  The  economic  ills 
which  resulted  further  embittered  their  political  relations. 

The  new  boundaries  of  central  Europe  cut  almost  recklessly  across 
railways,  rivers,  canals,  and  highways,  seriously  interfering  with  the 
accustomed  trends  of  commerce.  The  former  empire  had  held  two 
important  seaports  on  the  Adriatic,  but  each  of  these  new  States  was 
landlocked.  In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  handicap,  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  internationalized  the  Oder  from  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Baltic, 
the  Moldau  from  Prague  to  the  Elbe,  and  the  latter  to  the  North  Sea. 
Hamburg  on  the  Elbe  and  Stettin  on  the  Oder  were  made  free  ports 
for  Czechoslovakia.  The  Danube  was  internationalized  from  Ulm  to 
its  mouth  and  thus  provided  all  three  States  with  a  water  route  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Austria  and  Hungary,  furthermore,  were  accorded  free 
access  to  the  Adriatic.  This  included  the  right  to  transport  goods 
over  the  territories  and  in  the  ports  severed  from  the  former  Habs- 
burg  empire,  and  to  receive  in  them  the  same  treatment  as  nationals 
of  the  States  to  which  the  territories  belong.  To  provide  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  also,  with  an  outlet  to  the  south  she  was  given  the  right  to 
send  her  trains  over  certain  Austrian  railroads  toward  the  Adriatic. 


3  About  8,500,000  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  35,875  square  miles. 

4  About  14,500,000  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  54,207  square  miles. 
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The  new  boundaries  not  only  cut  across  railway  lines  but  cut  across 
racial  lines  as  well.  Despite  the  fact  that  post-war  central  Europe 
presents  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  ideal  coincidence  of 
political  and  racial  boundaries  than  did  the  former  polyglot  Dual 
Monarchy,  all  of  the  heirs  to  Habsburg  territory — except  little  Austria 
— still  contain  national  minorities.  For  strategic,  historic,  or  economic 
reasons,  varying  numbers  of  Magyars  and  Germans  were  included 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  Some  of  the  new  irre- 
dentas  thus  comprised  the  former  dominant  races,  groups  of  high 
intelligence  and  great  initiative,  not  accustomed  to  submission. 

The  people  who  most  deeply  resented  the  dismemberment  of  their 
kingdom  were  the  spirited  and  aggressive  Magyars,  who  deplored 
their  loss  of  territory  and  the  inclusion  of  some  2,000,000  of  their 
kinsmen  within  the  frontiers  of  other  States.  In  post-war  Hungary 
a  strong  and  active  irredentist  movement  at  once  developed.  Denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  was  vigorous,  especially  among  the 
aristocratic  and  great  landowning  classes  who  had  lost  wealth  and 
position  because  of  Hungary’s  dismemberment.  The  determination  to 
overthrow  the  settlement  established  by  the  treaty  was  openly  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  nationalist  organizations  like  the  “Awakening  Mag¬ 
yars”  were  established  with  such  aims. 

Just  as  the  Germans  and  Magyars,  the  ruling  groups  in  the  former 
empire,  had  bent  all  their  efforts  toward  maintaining  their  predomi¬ 
nance  at  the  expense  of  the  less  fortunate  nationalities,  so  now  the 
liberated  groups,  particularly  the  Czechoslovaks,  the  Yugoslavs,  and 
the  Rumanians,  directed  their  efforts  toward  protecting  themselves 
against  the  vanquished.  To  check  the  outward  thrust  of  Hungary’s 
irredentism  the  surrounding  States  resorted  to  centripetal  counter¬ 
alliances.  The  Little  Entente  5  which  resulted  between  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania  was  directed  chiefly  against  militant 
and  defiant  Hungary. 


Hungary 

When,  on  November  16,  1918,  the  Hungarian  People’s  Republic 
was  proclaimed  in  Budapest,  it  appeared  that  Hungary  was  to  join 
Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  democratic  re¬ 
publics  of  post-war  Europe.  The  former  aristocratic  Table  of  Mag- 

5  See  p.  299. 
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nates  and  the  unrepresentative  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  abolished. 
The  future  constitution  of  Hungary,  the  National  Council  of  the 
Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Councils  announced,  was  to  be  drafted  by 
a  constituent  assembly,  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal,  equal,  secret, 
and  direct  suffrage. 

The  government  in  power  was  headed  by  Count  Michael  Karolyi, 
who  believed  that  concessions  to  the  subject  nationalities  and  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  Allied  Powers  might  preserve  the  Hun¬ 
garian  State  from  disruption.  With  feverish  haste  long  overdue  re¬ 
forms  were  initiated.  Democratic  federation,  universal  suffrage,  secret 
ballot,  proportional  representation,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury,  separation  of  Church  from  State,  genuine  liberal 
education,  expropriation  of  the  large  estates — all  these  were  included 
in  the  aims  of  the  new  government. 

But  Karolyi’s  program,  liberal  though  it  was,  failed  to  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people.  The  concessions  came  too  late.  No  longer  would 
the  subject  races  be  content  with  federation  within  a  Hungarian 
republic.  They  now  demanded  complete  independence  or  union  with 
their  kinsmen  in  neighboring  States.  Meanwhile  the  program  en¬ 
countered  opposition  from  both  the  Right  and  the  Left.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  Karolyi’s  moderately  progressive  followers  took  affront  at  the 
announced  agrarian  reforms  and  withdrew  their  support  from  the 
government.  At  the  same  time,  circumstances  favored  the  increase 
of  radicalism  on  the  Left.  The  continuance  of  the  Allied  blockade 
threatened  starvation,  while  returning  soldiers  swelled  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  Bolshevism  with  ideas 
gathered  on  the  Russian  front. 

The  downfall  of  Karolyi,  who  had  been  elected  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent  in  January,  1919,  came  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  failure  of 
his  policy  of  friendship  with  the  Allies.  The  latter  had  decided  to  per¬ 
mit  the  partition  of  the  Habsburg  empire  along  national  lines, 
and  on  March  20  ordered  Hungarian  troops  to  withdraw  from  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  Both  Karolyi  and  the  National  Council  refused  to  accept 
the  new  Rumanian  frontier,  and  Karolyi  resigned  from  the  presi¬ 
dency.  The  Socialists  and  Communists  decided  to  act  in  concert,  and 
the  “International  Revolutionary  Hungarian  Socialist  Party”  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  State.  By  evening  of  the  twenty-first  the 
streets  of  Budapest  were  in  the  control  of  armed  Communists.  A 
soviet  government  was  at  once  established  under  the  nominal  presi- 
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dency  of  a  bricklayer  named  Garbai,  but  with  the  actual  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  commissar  for  foreign  affairs,  Bela  Kun. 

This  young  middle-class  Jew  had  been  an  active  Socialist  ever 
since  his  graduation  from  the  Transylvanian  University  of  Kolozs- 
var.  During  the  war  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  on  the  Galician  front,  where  he  had  been  taken  captive  in  1915. 
He  was  in  Russia  during  the  revolution  of  1917  and  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Bolshevism.  Supplied  with  money  from  Russia,  Bela  Kun 
had  returned  to  Hungary  with  the  avowed  object  of  overthrowing 
the  People’s  Republic  and  of  establishing  soviet  rule  in  its  place. 

All  branches  of  the  government  now  came  into  the  hands  of  soviet 
officials  who  assumed  practically  dictatorial  powers.  The  immediate 
nationalization  of  large  industrial  establishments,  railroads,  banks, 
and  mines  was  ordered.  A  drastic  land  reform  scheme  was  adopted 
which  nationalized  the  large  estates  without  compensation  but  left 
undisturbed  the  small  proprietors,  whom  the  Communists  could  ill 
afford  to  alienate.  An  elective  soviet  system  was  introduced,  with  the 
franchise  limited  to  productive  workers.  Education  was  separated 
from  Church  control  and  reorganized  on  a  strictly  proletarian  basis. 

The  Communists,  comprising  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
population,  resorted  to  terror  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in 
power.  Revolutionary  tribunals  replaced  the  existing  judicial  system, 
and  a  “Red”  army  was  created.  The  press  was  muzzled,  the  right  of 
public  meeting  was  denied  to  all  except  Communists,  hundreds  were 
imprisoned,  and  political  murders  became  frequent.  But  even  “Red 
Terror”  could  not  maintain  the  Communists  in  power  against  the 
rising  tide  of  opposition. 

The  peasants  refused  to  sell  their  produce  for  Bolshevik  currency, 
and  eventually  declined  to  sell  at  all.  The  situation  of  the  capital, 
blockaded  by  the  Allies  and  boycotted  by  the  peasants,  became  daily 
more  and  more  desperate.  The  majority  of  the  trade  unionists,  not 
extreme  Communists  at  heart,  turned  against  the  new  regime.  The 
Allied  Powers  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  soviet  government 
to  make  way  for  one  elected  by  the  people.  A  counter-revolutionary 
movement  was  inaugurated  and  at  Szegedin,  in  the  French  zone  of 
occupation,  an  opposition  government  was  set  up.  Nicholas  Horthy, 
rear  admiral  in  the  former  Habsburg  navy,  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
counter-revolutionary  troops. 

Hoping  by  an  appeal  to  patriotism  to  win  popular  support  for  his 
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tottering  regime,  Bela  Kun  late  in  July,  1919,  began  a  military  offen¬ 
sive  against  Rumanian  troops  in  eastern  Hungary.  His  “Red”  army 
was  easily  defeated  and  he  himself  fled  to  Vienna.6  Early  in  August, 
in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council,  Rumanian 
troops  occupied  Budapest.  During  the  succeeding  three  months,  in 
retaliation  for  the  spoliation  of  their  own  country  during  Macken- 
sen’s  invasion  and  occupation  in  1916-17,  the  Rumanian  forces  sys¬ 
tematically  looted  Hungarian  towns,  villages,  and  large  estates — 
trainloads  of  goods  being  sent  back  to  Rumania.  On  November  n, 
after  repeated  demands  of  the  Supreme  Council,  the  Rumanian  oc¬ 
cupation  finally  came  to  an  end. 

Three  days  later  Horthy  entered  Budapest  at  the  head  of  a  small 
national  army.  Early  in  1920  elections  were  held  for  a  national  as¬ 
sembly  to  decide  upon  the  future  constitution  of  the  country  and  to 
make  peace  with  the  Allies.  The  reaction  from  experiences  of  the 
preceding  months,  together  with  the  vigorous  measures  of  the 
Horthy  government,  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  reactionary  assem¬ 
bly.  Sentiment  for  a  monarchy  was  once  more  strong,  and  the  first 
law  enacted  by  the  assembly  restored  the  former  monarchical  con¬ 
stitution.  Although  Charles  IV  had  never  legally  abdicated  the 
throne,  his  return  was  temporarily  prevented  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Allies.  Consequently,  on  March  1  the  National  Assembly  elected 
Admiral  Horthy  to  act  as  Regent  during  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
King.  Three  weeks  later  (March  23)  an  executive  order  formally 
declared  Hungary  a  monarchy. 

Reactionary  legislation  followed,  and  a  “White  Terror,”  inaugu¬ 
rated  with  the  triumph  of  counter-revolution,  continued  for  many 
months  to  punish  those  in  any  way  connected  with  the  soviet  regime. 
According  to  the  Hungarian  government’s  own  figures,  more  than 
three  hundred  persons  were  put  to  death.  So  severe  did  the  Terror 
become,  especially  in  its  persecution  of  the  Jews,  that  Hungary  was 
for  a  time  boycotted  by  international  labor  organizations. 

Influenced  by  the  hope  that  the  strong  monarchical  reaction  in 
Hungary  presaged  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  his  return  and  by  the 
belief  that  a  fait  accompli  would  receive  no  more  than  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  from  the  Allied  Powers,  King  Charles  suddenly  returned  to 
Hungary  in  1921  and  on  Easter  Sunday  (March  21)  demanded  back 
his  throne.  The  result  was  most  disappointing  and  disillusioning  to 

6  After  a  year  in  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Russia  and  was  made  governor  of  the  Crimea. 
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Charles.  There  was  no  outburst  of  popular  acclaim;  Horthy  declined 
to  surrender  his  power  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  National  As¬ 
sembly;  the  Little  Entente  powers  and  the  principal  Allies  vigor¬ 
ously  protested. 

Czechoslovakia  notified  the  Hungarian  government  that  unless 
Charles  left  the  country  immediately,  diplomatic  relations  would  be 
broken  off,  a  blockade  instituted,  and  a  military  demonstration  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Czechoslovak-Yugoslav  Convention.  The 
Hungarian  National  Assembly  joined  Horthy  in  urging  Charles  to 
leave  the  country  immediately.  A  few  days  later  Czechoslovakia 
definitely  threatened  military  action  in  an  ultimatum  demanding  the 
expulsion  of  the  former  monarch  by  the  evening  of  April  7.  Con¬ 
fronted  by  great  opposition  and  accorded  little  support,  Charles  with¬ 
drew  from  the  country,  the  chief  result  of  his  venture  being  Ru¬ 
mania’s  definite  decision  to  become  a  member  of  the  Little  Entente. 

But  Charles  was  neither  convinced  nor  contented.  On  October  20, 
1921,  in  breach  of  a  promise  given  to  the  Swiss  government,  he  es¬ 
caped  from  Switzerland  by  airplane  and  made  his  second  return  to 
Hungary.  There  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  armed 
royalists  and  marched  on  the  capital.  Two  days  later  Benes,  foreign 
minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  announced  that  the  return  of  Charles 
constituted  a  casus  belli,  that  preparations  for  mobilization  were 
going  forward,  that  energetic  measures  would  be  taken  in  concert 
with  the  other  Little  Entente  powers,  and  that  military  force  would 
be  used,  if  necessary,  “to  obtain  the  final  settlement  of  the  Habsburg 
question  in  Hungary.”  Both  the  Little  Entente  powers  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Allies  demanded  that  Charles  be  removed  from  the  country. 
On  October  23  mobilization  was  decreed  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
Jugoslavia. 

Hungarian  troops  were  dispatched  against  Charles,  who  was  de¬ 
feated  and  taken  prisoner.  Horthy’s  government  then  demanded  that 
Charles  abdicate,  but  he  resolutely  refused  to  comply.  Upon  repre¬ 
sentations  from  the  Allies,  the  ex-monarch  and  his  wife  were  eventu¬ 
ally  delivered  on  board  a  British  monitor  in  the  Danube  for  removal 
to  a  definitive  place  of  residence.7  The  Allies  demanded  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Charles,  but  the  Little  Entente  powers  went  further  and  de¬ 
manded  the  permanent  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  the  whole 

7  Charles  was  taken  to  Madeira,  where  he  died  of  pneumonia  on  April  I,  1922,  leav¬ 
ing  his  young  son  Otto  as  claimant  to  the  throne. 
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Habsburg  dynasty.  The  Hungarian  National  Assembly  was  obliged 
to  pass  a  law  carrying  these  demands  into  effect,  and  the  government 
agreed  to  permit  no  election  to  the  throne  without  previously  com¬ 
ing  to  an  understanding  with  the  principal  Allies.  Hungary  thus  re¬ 
mained  a  monarchy,  but  with  the  election  to  the  throne  indefinitely 
adjourned.  The  outcome  was  a  real  victory  for  Foreign  Minister 
Benes,  and  appeared  to  justify  his  organization  of  the  Little  Entente. 

Early  in  1922  the  National  Assembly  came  to  an  end  after  just 
two  years  of  life,  its  only  notable  achievement  having  been  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  peace.  No  new  constitution  had  been 
drafted;  no  method  had  been  provided  for  electing  a  second  assem¬ 
bly.  An  executive  decree,  however,  soon  restored  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  old  regime  by  practically  abolishing  universal  suffrage  and 
replacing  the  secret  ballot  by  open  voting  in  most  districts.  New  elec¬ 
tions  under  these  circumstances  brought  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
government  of  Count  Stephen  Bethlen,  who  had  become  prime  min¬ 
ister  in  April,  1921.  Bethlen,  though  of  the  conservative  aristocracy, 
fortunately  recognized  that  the  old  pre-war  order  in  Hungary  could 
not  be  fully  restored. 

Meanwhile  the  country  had  begun  its  descent  into  fiscal  chaos, 
from  which  it  was  rescued  through  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  into  which  it  had  been  admitted  in  1922.  The  rehabilitation  of 
the  nation’s  finances  under  the  direction  of  the  League  began  in 
1924  and  by  June,  1926,  Hungary  was  again  possessed  of  a  sound 
financial  system.8 

In  November  of  that  year  the  unicameral  National  Assembly 
passed  a  law  creating  an  upper  chamber  to  take  the  place  of  the 
former  Table  of  Magnates.  The  new  chamber,  not  a  popularly 
elected  body,  contains  six  categories  of  members:  (1)  those  elected 
from  and  by  the  nobility;  (2)  those  elected  by  county  and  municipal 
councils;  (3)  the  heads  of  the  various  religious  communities;  (4) 
certain  high  dignitaries  such  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  the  head  of  the  National  Bank;  (5)  members  elected  by  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  chambers  of  agriculture,  scientific  institutions,  and 
the  like;  (6)  a  maximum  of  forty  life  members  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  government  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ministry. 
This  upper  chamber  was  given  no  power  over  the  budget,  however, 
and  only  a  suspensive  veto  on  other  legislation. 

8  See  pp.  219-20. 
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Later  in  the  year  parliamentary  elections  were  held  for  the  third 
time  since  the  war.  Count  Bethlen’s  Union  party,  which  represented 
the  interests  of  the  landowners,  well-to-do  peasants,  and  some  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  which  was  in  a  sense  a  middle  group  between 
the  Socialist  Left  and  the  reactionary  Right,  was  returned  with  a 
decisive  majority.  The  National  Independence  party,  which  was 
fascist  and  anti-Semitic  and  aimed  to  restore  the  pre-war  frontiers, 
and  the  Legitimist  party,  which  advocated  the  immediate  coronation 
of  Prince  Otto,  won  only  five  seats  between  them.  It  appeared  that 
Hungary  had  finally  rejected  further  extreme  reaction  in  favor  of  a 
policy  of  constructive  conservatism. 

Although  Regent  Horthy  was  more  often  in  the  limelight  and  was 
usually  considered  the  “strong  man”  of  Hungary,  the  statesman  who 
really  directed  the  policies  of  the  monarchy  during  the  decade  after 
1921  was  Count  Bethlen,  who  held  his  position  longer  than  any 
other  premier  in  post-war  Europe.  Bethlen  was  the  descendant  of  a 
wealthy  noble  family  of  pre-war  Transylvania,  but  the  World  War 
and  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  had  forced  him  to  choose  between  Ru¬ 
manian  and  Hungarian  citizenship.  As  one  of  the  Hungarian  op- 
tants,  he  had  lost  his  estates  in  Transylvania  and  had  become  rela¬ 
tively  an  impoverished  man.  It  was  Bethlen’s  policies  which  brought 
political  stability  and  economic  rehabilitation  to  Hungary.  In  1928  he 
publicly  pledged  that  Hungary’s  king,  when  he  came,  should  not 
assume  the  throne  as  the  result  of  a  Putsch  but  only  with  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Regent 
Horthy  (March  1,  1928),  all  political  prisoners,  sentenced  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  were  liberated  by  a  general  amnesty. 

As  the  day  approached  when  Otto  would  reach  his  majority  (No¬ 
vember  20,  1930)  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Legitimists,  become  entitled 
to  rule  at  Budapest,  some  nervousness  was  felt  among  those  opposed 
to  a  Habsburg  restoration.  The  Hungarian  government  prepared  to 
defend  itself  against  a  coup  d’etat,  but  when  the  day  arrived  no  un¬ 
toward  events  occurred.  By  the  members  of  the  Habsburg  family 
Otto’s  headship  was  acknowledged;  but  the  youthful  archduke,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  picturesque  ceremony  at  his  mother’s  home  in  Belgium, 
returned  to  the  University  of  Louvain  to  continue  his  education.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  had  no  desire  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Nine  months  later  (August,  1931)  came  Count  Bethlen’s  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  premiership  which  he  had  so  long  held.  Although  im- 
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paired  health  and  a  desire  for  rest  were  announced  as  the  reasons  for 
his  resignation,  the  real  cause  was  apparently  the  serious  economic 
crisis  in  which  the  country  found  itself.  When  the  League  of  Nations 
withdrew  its  commissioner-general  in  1926,  the  national  treasury  had 
had  had  a  budget  surplus  of  some  $15,000,000.  By  the  summer  of 
1931,  however,  the  State  had  a  budget  deficit  of  approximately  $30,- 
000,000,  in  addition  to  a  floating  debt  of  some  $84,000,000  more.  Al¬ 
though  undoubtedly  the  falling  price  of  grain  in  the  world  market 
adversely  affected  Hungary’s  economic  life,  the  country’s  fiscal  diffi¬ 
culties  were  ascribed  in  part  to  Bethlen’s  unwise  and  extravagant 
expenditures  in  preceding  years.  France  now  came  to  Hungary’s 
assistance  with  a  loan,  but  insisted  in  return  that  the  government 
should  cease  its  revisionist  agitation. 

Count  Bethlen’s  successor  as  premier  was  Count  Julius  Karolyi  who 
was  in  turn  forced  to  resign  in  September,  1932,  because  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  solve  Hungary’s  fiscal  problem  satisfactorily. 

The  next  premier  was  General  Julius  Gombos,  a  personal  friend 
of  Regent  Horthy  and  former  minister  of  war.  Gombos  had  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very  few  commoners  to  become  prom¬ 
inent  in  Hungarian  political  life.  He  had  played  an  active  part  in 
elevating  Horthy  to  the  regency,  and  had  organized  an  officers’ 
national  defense  society  to  support  the  Horthy  regime.  It  was  Gom¬ 
bos  with  his  defense  society  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  prevent¬ 
ing  Charles’  enthronement  at  Budapest  in  1921.  He  had  been  a  violent 
anti-Semitic  in  former  years  and  had  been  closely  connected  with 
the  propaganda  of  the  “Awakening  Magyars.”  He  was,  moreover,  an 
avowed  fascist  and  an  ardent  revisionist.  His  first  journey  outside 
Hungary,  after  he  became  premier,  was  to  Rome  where  he  expressed 
to  Mussolini  his  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  Duce’s  friendship 
for  Hungary. 

In  order  to  strengthen  his  political  position,  Gombos  displaced 
Bethlen  as  leader  of  the  Union  party,  relegating  him  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate  position  on  the  executive  committee.  A  new  name — the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  party — was  taken,  and  a  semi-military  organization 
with  distinctive  signs  was  adopted.  To  increase  the  party’s  strength 
still  further,  a  vigorous  campaign  of  propaganda  was  initiated  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  lot  of  the  peasants  had  been  little  improved 
since  pre-war  days.  Then  they  had  been  held  in  subjection  under  a 
system  of  land  tenure  more  medieval  than  that  of  any  other  Euro- 
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pean  country.  And  even  in  1932  Hungary  was  still  a  land  of  large 
estates.  The  great  majority  of  the  peasant  population  consisted  of 
landless  agricultural  laborers  or  those  whose  tiny  holdings  placed 
them  in  practically  the  same  category;  while  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  land  was  held  in  estates  exceeding  1,400  acres  each.  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  Small  Farmers  party  persistently  demanded  the  expropria¬ 
tion  of  some  4,500,000  acres  of  the  large  estates  and  the  creation  of 
peasant  proprietorships. 

The  Legitimists  had  originally  been  disappointed  by  Gombos’ 
elevation  to  the  premiership,  and  subsequent  events  only  confirmed 
their  belief  that  the  new  premier  was  not  of  their  number.  When 
the  Legitimists  became  more  active  in  Otto’s  behalf  in  1933,  Gom¬ 
bos  openly  declared  that  the  revival  of  the  kingship  could  in  no  way 
help  to  alleviate  the  country’s  ills.  Unlike  the  Legitimists,  however, 
Hungarian  nationalists  had  no  cause  for  disappointment.  Although, 
upon  becoming  premier,  Gombos  had  renounced  his  earlier  anti- 
Semitic  views,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  summon  all  Magyars  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  day  of  Hungary’s  resurrection  which  should  be  ushered 
in  by  the  peaceful  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  In  July,  1933, 
Gombos  went  to  Vienna  for  a  conference  with  the  Austrian  chan¬ 
cellor  with  a  view  to  removing  all  causes  of  friction  between  the  two 
small  succession  States.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  visit  he  announced 
that  practically  all  outstanding  questions  between  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  had  been  settled,  and  that  he  and  the  Austrian  chancellor 
agreed  that  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  Danubian  area  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  a  revision  of  the  post-war  treaties, 
though  such  a  revision  could  be  brought  about  only  by  pacific 
means.  Later  in  the  month  the  Hungarian  premier  conferred  in 
Rome  with  Mussolini.  The  Hungarian  premier  and  Hungarian  re¬ 
visionists  generally  were  doubtless  heartened  by  Mussolini’s  an¬ 
nouncement  in  August  that  “I  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  injustice 
of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  ...  I  will  never  alter  my  standpoint 
until  reparation  is  made.” 

When  Gombos  assumed  the  premiership  in  1932  he  was  largely 
under  the  direction  of  Bethlen,  upon  whose  political  organization 
the  former  was  forced  to  depend  for  support.  But  Gombos  was  more 
in  favor  of  reform  in  political  and  agrarian  matters  than  was  Beth¬ 
len  and  was  therefore  restive  under  the  latter’s  restrictions.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  determined  to  throw  off  Bethlen’s  control  entirely.  In  January, 
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1935,  he  ousted  a  friend  of  Bethlen  from  the  important  ministry 
of  agriculture.  Early  in  March  he  again  reorganized  his  cabinet  and 
dissolved  Parliament.  In  the  succeeding  election  campaign,  although 
oral  voting  was  retained  in  the  rural  districts,  political  meetings 
were  permitted  not  only  for  the  government  candidates  but  for 
those  of  opposition  parties  as  well.  Nevertheless,  Gombos’  National 
Union  party  won  a  decisive  victory,  and  secured  an  easy  control  of 
Parliament.  Count  Bethlen,  although  elected  as  an  unopposed 
candidate,  no  longer  headed  any  important  group  in  Parliament; 
Gombos,  it  appeared,  had  definitely  gained  the  upper  hand. 

Austria 

Austria  escaped  Hungary’s  violent  swing  to  the  Left,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  months  of  1919  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
her  into  the  ranks  of  the  soviet  republics  alongside  her  former  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  In  the  midst  of  acute  food  shortage  and 
widespread  unemployment,  emissaries  from  Soviet  Hungary  and 
Soviet  Russia  preached  Communism  in  the  streets  of  Vienna.  Disci¬ 
ples  of  Lenin  invaded  workmen’s  councils  and  waged  a  mighty 
struggle  for  control.  But,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  moderate  Socialists 
like  Otto  Bauer  and  Victor  Adler,  there  was  in  Austria  no  bitter 
Communist  conflict  between  the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  issue  was  settled  within  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  The  forces 
of  moderation  won  out;  Bolshevism  was  rejected. 

Nor  did  Austria  in  the  first  decade  of  its  post-war  history  suffer 
anything  like  Hungary’s  reactionary  swing  to  the  Right.  The  Aus¬ 
trians  had  always  been  more  democratic  than  the  Magyars,  and  the 
experiences  of  the  World  War  had  converted  most  of  them  to  re¬ 
publicanism.  Elections  in  February,  1919,  gave  the  Social  Democrats 
the  largest  representation  in  the  National  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  half-hearted  bourgeois  suggestions  that  Austria  should  affirm 
her  allegiance  to  constitutional  monarchy  were  drowned  out  by  the 
Socialists.  The  first  act  of  the  newly  elected  assembly  was  the  solemn 
reiteration  that  Austria  was  a  democratic  republic.  Later  legislation 
banished  all  Habsburgs  from  the  country  and  confiscated  all  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  dynasty. 

Included  in  the  first  act  of  the  assembly,  also,  was  a  renewed 
proclamation  of  Austria’s  union  with  the  German  Republic,  a  union 
for  which  Germany’s  provisional  constitution  of  the  preceding 
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month  had  likewise  provided.  On  racial  and  economic  grounds  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  German  republics  seemed  a  logical  step, 
and  the  much-lauded  principle  of  national  self-determination 
seemed  to  open  the  way.  But  vigorous  protests  were  raised  against 
the  Anschluss,  especially  in  France  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  peace 
conference  forbade  the  union,9  and  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain 
which  Austria  was  obliged  to  sign  in  September,  1919,  she  agreed  not 
to  alienate  her  sovereignty  without  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  abstain  from  any  act  which  might  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  compromise  her  independence. 

Pending  possible  union  with  Germany,  the  drafting  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  constitution  had  been  held  in  abeyance.  But  with  this  possi¬ 
bility  definitely  removed,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  question  of 
Austria’s  future  government  came  to  the  fore.  The  peasants  and 
clericals  of  the  provinces  feared  the  dominance  of  socialist  Vienna, 
and  their  party — the  Christian  Socialist — at  once  put  forward  plans 
for  a  federal  structure,  borrowing  heavily  from  the  Swiss.  In  its 
general  outlines,  the  Austrian  Constitution,  as  finally  adopted  on 
October  1,  1920,  followed  their  draft. 

Austria  became  a  federal  republic  with  nine  provinces,  each  with 
its  own  local  diet.  The  national  government  had  a  bicameral  legis¬ 
lature  consisting  of  the  Federal  Council,  elected  by  the  diets,  and  the 
National  Council  elected  by  popular  vote.  In  1929  provision  was 
made  for  the  popular  election  of  the  President  also.  Real  executive 
power,  however,  resided  in  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  National 
Council,  which,  furthermore,  had  authority  to  enact  legislation  over 
the  veto  of  the  upper  house.  The  whole  political  structure  rested  on 
proportional  representation  and  universal  suffrage.  On  December  9 
Dr.  Michael  Hainisch,  a  liberal  bourgeois,  was  elected  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic,  which,  in  the  same  month,  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  federalization  of  this  diminutive  State  was  caused  largely  by 
economic  and  social  differences  in  the  country.  The  republic  com¬ 
prises  roughly  two  districts  which  are  nearly  equal  in  population 
though  not  in  area.  The  eastern  end,  including  Vienna,  the  plain 
between  the  capital  and  Wiener-Neustadt,  and  the  ore-bearing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Styria,  constitutes  a  great  industrial  region.  The  rest  of  the 
republic  is  agricultural  and,  except  for  Church  lands  and  State  for- 

9  Sec  p.  177. 
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ests,  is  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
differences  there  at  once  developed  in  post-war  Austria  a  fairly  clear- 
cut  antagonism  between  the  socialism  of  the  factory  and  the  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  the  farm,  between  the  skepticism  of  the  city  and  the  cleri¬ 
calism  of  the  province,  more  specifically,  between  the  “Reds”  of 
Vienna  and  the  “Blacks”  of  the  countryside.  Common  hatred  of 
militarism  led  the  two  groups  to  cooperate  during  the  early  days 
of  the  revolution,  but  militarism  as  a  menace  was  succeeded,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peasants  and  clericals,  by  socialism.  Decentralization  of 
the  State  and  extensive  autonomy  for  the  provinces  were  demanded 
by  the  rural  classes  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  radicalism 
of  the  capital. 

Although  the  Social  Democrats  originally  favored  the  unity  of  the 
State,  federalism  eventually  worked  to  their  great  advantage  in  at 
least  one  respect.  Vienna,  a  city  of  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants,  was 
detached  from  Lower  Austria  and  established  as  a  separate  province. 
The  Municipal  Council  became  at  the  same  time  the  Provincial  Diet 
and  received  all  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  which 
were  extended  to  the  provinces.  The  Social  Democrats,  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  capital,  gave  the  city  a  new  charter,  introduced  the 
ministerial  system  into  local  government,  and  replaced  the  former 
bureaucracy  with  a  thoroughgoing  democracy.  Though  it  lost  con 
trol  of  the  republic  as  a  whole,  the  proletariat  continued  to  rule  the 
capital,  which  comprises  nearly  three-tenths  of  the  Austrian  people. 
As  a  separate  province  the  municipality  became  wealthy,  for  one- 
half  of  the  taxes  raised  in  each  province  went  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  Social  Democratic  control  the  capital  raised  and  spent 
money  freely  on  social  welfare,  public  health,  education,  and  city  im¬ 
provements.  Large  sums  were  devoted  by  the  municipality  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  model  tenements  and  public  baths  for  the  proletariat,  the 
money  being  raised  largely  by  confiscatory  taxes  levied  upon  propertv 
holders.  Public  utilities  were  taken  over  by  the  municipality,  former 
palaces  were  transformed  into  office  buildings  or  museums,  and  pre¬ 
war  royal  gardens  were  opened  as  public  parks. 

The  enmity  between  the  proletariat  of  Vienna  and  the  peasants  of 
the  provinces  led  ultimately  to  the  creation  of  two  hostile  militant 
organizations,  the  Schutzbund  and  the  Heimwehr.  The  former, 
with  its  strength  in  the  industrial  districts,  came  to  have  a  well- 
disciplined  membership  of  nearly  100,000  men,  and  managed  to 
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store  in  secret  hiding  places  large  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions 
for  use  in  time  of  crisis.  The  rural  Heimwehr,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  type  of  fascist  organization  which  was  not  only  strongly  anti- 
Socialist  but  inclined  to  be  monarchical  as  well.  Financed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  wealthy  Prince  Ernst  von  Starhemberg,  the  Heimwehr 
ultimately  enrolled  some  60,000  well-armed  men.  Frequent  clashes  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  rival  bodies  and  at  times  the  government  with  its 
very  small  army  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  order.  In  July,  1927,  a 
proletarian  rising  and  strike  in  the  capital  provoked  vigorous  armed 
demonstrations  in  the  provinces,  where  the  threat  was  made  of  a 
march  against  “Red”  Vienna. 

Serious  clashes  occurred  in  1928  and  again  in  1929,  the  conflict  be¬ 
coming  especially  acute  in  the  closing  months  of  the  latter  year.  The 
Christian  Socialists  and  the  Heimwehr  vigorously  demanded  that 
steps  be  taken  to  curb  the  position  of  the  Socialists  in  Vienna.  They 
made  two  principal  demands:  (1)  that  Vienna  should  revert  to  the 
status  of  a  mere  city  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  and  (2)  that 
the  three-fourths  votes  in  Parliament  required  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  should  be  changed  to  a  simple  majority.  These  two  meas¬ 
ures  were  designed  to  weaken  the  Socialists  both  in  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  the  municipal  government  of  Vienna. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  a  serious  conflict  might  occur  between 
the  two  hostile  groups.  Thanks  to  the  firmness  and  moderation  of 
Chancellor  Johann  Schober,  however,  a  compromise  was  ultimately 
reached,  and  in  December,  1929,  the  constitution  was  altered  by  Par¬ 
liament.  Vienna,  while  remaining  a  separate  province,  sacrificed  part 
of  her  revenues  to  the  province  of  Lower  Austria.  She  also  agreed 
that  her  municipal  guard  should  be  absorbed  into  the  federal  police. 
In  return,  however,  Vienna  forced  the  other  provinces  to  agree  to 
abandon  their  plan  for  subjecting  Vienna’s  social  welfare  program  to 
a  national  veto.  Other  constitutional  changes  increased  the  Austrian 
President’s  emergency  powers,  and  provided  that  he  should  be  elected 
by  popular  vote  rather  than  by  the  national  assembly.  Enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  Heimwehr  and  the  Schutzbund  still  remained,  however, 
and  their  intrigues  and  clashes  continued  to  disturb  the  republic’s 
political  life. 

Austria,  meanwhile,  was  also  intermittently  disturbed  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  of  many  of  her  citizens  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the 
republic  with  Germany.  Not  all  Austrians,  to  be  sure,  were  thor- 
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oughly  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  Some  disliked  the  idea  of 
being  linked  with  a  Germany  so  strongly  Lutheran;  others  feared  the 
dominance  of  aggressive  and  militaristic  Prussia;  while  still  others 
were  disturbed  by  the  prospect  that  their  glorious  Vienna  might  be 
relegated  to  the  position  of  a  second-rate  provincial  city  like  Munich. 
Those  who  favored  the  Anschluss  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Austria’s  domestic  markets  would  be  greatly  extended  if  she  were 
part  of  Germany;  and  that,  when  it  came  to  negotiating  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  States,  Austria  as  part  of  Germany  could  secure 
far  better  terms. 

In  1919,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  Allies  had  forbidden  the  union 
of  the  two  countries,  because  of  the  opposition  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  States  of  the  Little  Entente,  each  of  which  felt  that  its  national 
interests  and  safety  would  be  menaced  if  Germany  were  enlarged  in 
territory  and  population  and  extended  across  central  Europe  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Italy  and  the  Balkans.  In  an  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  two  of  the  provinces  of 
Austria  held  plebiscites  in  1921  and  voted  overwhelmingly  for  union 
with  Germany.  Although  the  peace  treaty  forbade  Austria  to  unite 
with  Germany,  it  was  argued  that  no  restraint  had  been  placed  upon 
the  individual  provinces.  When  a  third  province  prepared  to  take 
the  same  step,  vigorous  protests  were  entered  by  the  Allies.  A  crisis 
in  the  Austrian  government  ensued.  Chancellor  Schober  repudiated 
the  plebiscite  movement,  and  the  Christian  Socialist  party  in  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  did  the  same.  Secession  was  thus  defeated,  the 
provinces  learning  that  serious  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  Austria’s 
dismemberment. 

By  the  close  of  1921,  too,  Germany  had  begun  to  lose,  temporarily, 
some  of  that  attractiveness  which,  during  the  first  three  years  after 
the  armistice,  it  had  had  for  the  Austrians.  From  their  economic  dis¬ 
tress  they  had  then  looked  upon  union  with  Germany  as  the  panacea 
for  all  their  ills,  the  means  by  which  they  might  secure  supplies  of 
coal  and  raw  materials,  open  markets  for  manufactured  goods,  sound 
currency,  and  efficient  government.  But  in  1922  German  currency 
began  to  show  alarming  signs  of  weakness  which  in  1923  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  complete  collapse  and  general  economic  demoralization. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria  had  taken  her  economic  troubles  to  the 
League  of  Nations,10  and  with  the  latter’s  assistance  had  obtained  a 

10  For  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Austria  by  the  League,  see  pp.  216-19. 
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stable  currency  and  an  economic  situation  in  which  some  ray  of  hope 
could  be  seen.  The  Anschluss  movement  fell  for  a  time  into  the 
background. 

But  the  desire  for  union  of  the  two  republics  was  never  completely 
crushed,  and  with  the  return  of  stabilization  in  Germany  under  the 
Dawes  Plan  came  a  revival  of  agitation  in  favor  of  the  project.  A 
number  of  steps,  official  and  unofficial,  were  taken  to  bind  the  two 
peoples  closer  together  both  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  Government  officials 
and  university  professors  exchanged  visits.  Austro-German  cartels 
were  established  in  various  branches  of  production.  Tariff  concessions 
were  granted  to  each  other  in  respect  to  certain  commodities.  In  many 
fields  legislation  and  codes  were  made  uniform.  Thus  a  sort  of  “pro¬ 
gressive  assimilation”  took  place. 

In  March,  1931,  the  Anschluss  problem  was  again  brought  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  limelight  as  a  disturbing  factor  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  when  it  was  announced  that  a  tentative  agreement  had  been 
reached  for  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union  between  Austria 
and  Germany.  The  agreement  did  not  provide  definitely  and  imme¬ 
diately  for  such  a  customs  union,  but  merely  laid  down  the  general 
principles  on  which  such  a  treaty  was  later  to  be  based.11  The  two 
governments  at  once  announced  that  they  were  disposed  to  extend 
their  action  and  were  willing  to  negotiate  similar  agreements  with 
other  countries. 

The  nationalists  of  France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland — envision¬ 
ing  the  consummation  of  the  Anschluss  which  they  had  so  long 
feared  and  opposed — were  immediately  aroused,  for  to  them  the  plan 
seemed  to  resemble  the  customs  union  which  had  helped  Prussia  to 
create  the  German  political  union  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
therefore  denounced  the  Austro-German  proposal  as  contrary  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1922.  France  and  Great  Britain  requested  that  the  whole 
matter  be  brought  before  the  May  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  in  this  they  had  the  support  of  the  Little  En¬ 
tente  which  at  its  meeting  in  Bucharest  strongly  condemned  the 
projected  customs  union.  The  League  Council  in  May  referred  the 
question,  which  was  one  of  interpreting  treaty  obligations,  to  the 
World  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion. 

11  The  provisions  of  the  customs-union  agreement  may  be  found  in  Current  History, 
XXXIV,  pp.  293-95. 
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Shortly  after  this  the  Austrian  Creditanstalt,  the  largest  private 
bank  in  the  republic,  got  into  grave  financial  difficulties  and  the 
Austrian  government  was  obliged  to  step  in  to  prevent  its  collapse. 
To  assist  the  bank  the  Austrian  Parliament  authorized  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  raise  a  loan  of  $21,000,000;  but  when  French  bankers  were 
approached  they  declined  to  advance  a  loan  except  with  certain  politi¬ 
cal  conditions.  The  German  financial  crisis  in  July  further  weakened 
the  position  of  the  two  Teutonic  republics,  France  again  using  her 
strong  financial  position  to  exert  pressure  against  the  plan.  Shortly 
before  the  World  Court  rendered  its  decision,  both  Germany  and 
Austria  announced  that  they  had  abandoned  their  plan.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1931,  the  World  Court  by  an  eight-to-seven  vote  decided  that 
the  proposed  customs  union  was  incompatible  with  the  Geneva  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  1922  under  which  Austria  was  advanced  a  rehabilitation 
loan,12  but  was  not  incompatible  with  the  Treaties  of  Versailles  or 
St.  Germain.  It  therefore  appeared  that  after  1942,  when  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Protocol  expired,  no  legal  obstacle  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  Austro-German  customs  union. 

In  the  meantime,  everyone  realized,  something  must  be  done  to 
assist  Austria  in  her  economic  difficulties.  Early  in  1932  Premier  Tar- 
dieu  of  France  proposed  that  the  five  Danubian  States  should  arrange 
among  themselves  a  close  economic  collaboration  based  on  preferen¬ 
tial  prices  and  quotas.  The  Tardieu  Plan  was  approved  by  the  Little 
Entente,  but  Austria  opposed  it  because  it  did  not  provide  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Germany  and  Italy,  Austria’s  best  customers.  France  in¬ 
sisted  that  such  a  commercial  union  should  exclude  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  many  believed  that  the  French  had  in  mind  the  creation  of 
a  Danubian  economic  unit  under  the  domination  of  French  financial 
and  commercial  influences.  Conferences  were  held  in  April  at  Inns¬ 
bruck  and  in  September  at  Stresa,  but  antagonism  between  the  Little 
Entente  and  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  on  the  other,  prevented  any  tangible  results.  The  economic  situ¬ 
ation  in  Austria,  meanwhile,  grew  steadily  worse.  The  year  1932  saw 
a  tremendous  drop  in  Austria’s  foreign  trade  and  a  large  increase  in 
unemployment. 

In  that  year  Austria  was  forced  to  beg  the  League  for  a  credit  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  few  millions  of  dollars  in  order  that  her  starving  people 
might  be  fed.  In  the  summer  of  1932  a  twenty-year  loan  of  $42,000,000 

12  See  p.  218. 
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was  offered  Austria  through  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 
One  third  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  France,  one  third  by  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  one  third  by  several  other  States.  Certain  conditions  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  loan.  The  national  budget  must  be  balanced,  and  the  re¬ 
public  must  once  more  submit  to  the  financial  supervision  of  a 
League  representative.  It  must  not,  furthermore,  enter  into  any  eco¬ 
nomic  union  with  Germany  during  the  duration  of  the  loan.  Despite 
strong  opposition  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  this  agreement  was 
finally  ratified  in  August,  1932,  by  the  slim  majority  of  two.  Any  suc¬ 
cessful  movement  toward  the  Anschluss  appeared  to  be  effectively 
blocked  for  another  two  decades. 

But  the  Anschluss  question  soon  entered  upon  another  phase, 
thanks  largely  to  the  spectacular  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler  in  Germany. 
Even  before  the  Nazi  leader  had  come  into  power  at  Berlin,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  his  National  Socialist  party  had  been  established  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  In  addition  to  the  private  military  forces  of  the  Schutzbund  and 
the  Heimwehr,  the  situation  in  the  little  republic  became  complicated 
by  the  organization  of  Nazi  Brown  Shirts.  Up  until  1932  the  Austrian 
Nazis  had  no  representation  in  Parliament,  though  they  were  grad¬ 
ually  winning  many  members  from  the  small  conservative  parties  and 
from  the  Heimwehr.  Austrian  Hitlerism,  like  that  in  Germany,  ap¬ 
pealed  especially  to  the  lower  bourgeoisie.  As  in  Germany,  it  was  vio¬ 
lently  anti-Socialistic  and  anti-Semitic.  It  was,  of  course,  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  the  consummation  of  the  Anschluss.  Its  growing  strength 
in  Austria  was  revealed  by  the  provincial  elections  of  April,  1932, 
when  the  Hitlerites  wiped  out  the  Pan-German  representation  in 
Parliament  and  won  fifteen  seats  for  themselves. 

Hitler’s  success  in  Germany  in  1933  at  once  had  its  repercussion  in 
Austria  where  the  Nazis  immediately  began  to  work  for  the  An¬ 
schluss.  German  Nazis,  doubtless  realizing  that  the  outright  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Austria — which  they  had  always  advocated — would  cause  in¬ 
ternational  complications,  apparently  determined  to  achieve  the  same 
end  indirectly.  Since  the  Austrian  Nazis  belonged  to  Hitler’s  party 
and  took  their  orders  from  him,  a  Nazi  political  victory  in  Austria 
would  bring  the  de  facto  union  of  the  two  republics.  That  this  might 
be  accomplished,  the  German  Nazis  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
propaganda  in  Austria.  Skilled  agitators  were  sent  into  the  little  re¬ 
public,  frequent  conflicts  with  the  Socialists  occurred,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  advance  the  cause  of  Austrian  Hitlerism. 
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But  in  Chancellor  Dollfuss  they  encountered  a  serious  obstacle  to 
their  success.  Although  originally  in  sympathy  with  the  Anschluss, 
the  activities  of  the  Hitlerites  drove  him  into  open  opposition.  Boldly 
and  resolutely  he  struck  back  at  the  Nazis.  President  Miklas,  who 
had  been  reelected  in  1931,  invested  Dollfuss  with  dictatorial  power. 
The  latter  at  once  dissolved  Parliament,  abolished  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  assembly,  forbade  Nazi  propaganda  over  the  radio, 
forced  German  Nazi  agitators  to  leave  the  country,  prohibited  the 
wearing  of  the  Nazi  uniform  and  the  display  of  any  flag  or  political 
symbol  except  the  Austrian  flag,  and  finally  in  June,  1933,  outlawed 
the  Nazi  party  in  Austria  altogether.  To  suppress  disorder  he  like¬ 
wise  dissolved  both  the  Socialist  Schutzbund  and  the  Communist 
party. 

To  counteract  the  propaganda  emanating  from  Germany  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  vigorous  Austrian  nationalism,  Dollfuss  began  a  campaign  of 
his  own.  The  schools,  the  newspapers,  and  the  radio  were  pressed 
into  service  as  means  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  Austria’s  role  as  an 
independent  State.  The  rebirth  of  Austria’s,  national  spirit  was  every¬ 
where  proclaimed.  “Austria,”  announced  Dollfuss,  “always  has  had 
a  special  mission.  We  gladly  acknowledge  our  German  race,  but  ra¬ 
cialism  cannot  be  allowed  to  become  an  idol  for  worship.”  As  to  eco¬ 
nomic  self-sufficiency,  Dollfuss,  an  economist  himself,  proclaimed  his 
belief  that  if  Austria  could  have  markets  and  reasonable  facilities  for 
the  discharge  of  her  debts,  the  little  republic  could  stand  by  itself, 
“as  Switzerland  does.” 

In  an  attempt  to  embarrass  Austria  economically  by  preventing 
Germans  from  spending  their  vacations  in  that  country,  Hitler  put 
a  visa  charge  of  approximately  $250  on  German  tourists  who  wished 
to  go  to  Austria.  In  order  to  incite  Austrians  to  revolt,  German  Nazis 
dropped  from  airplanes  over  Austria  and  broadcast  from  Bavarian 
radio  stations  attacks  upon  the  Dollfuss  government.  In  the  struggle 
between  Dollfuss  and  Hitler  the  sympathies  of  the  powers  appeared 
to  be  with  the  redoubtable  little  Austrian  chancellor.  In  August  Great 
Britain  and  France  protested  to  the  German  government  against  the 
anti-Austrian  campaign  of  intimidation,  pointing  out  that  the  Nazi 
actions  were  in  violation  of  the  Four-Power  Pact  of  Rome.  Italy,  sep¬ 
arately,  also  made  “friendly  representations”  at  Berlin  in  favor  of 
greater  moderation.  Nevertheless,  in  the  succeeding  weeks  Theodor 
Habicht,  the  Nazi  “inspector  for  Austria”  who  had  been  expelled 
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from  that  country,  continued  his  radio  broadcasts,  declaring  that  the 
Dollfuss  government  was  waging  war  against  its  own  people,  that 
the  Anschluss  was  the  only  possible  solution  for  Austria’s  economic 
difficulties,  and  that  there  could  “be  no  peace  and  stability  in  Europe 
until  Germany  and  Austria  are  united.” 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1933  Dollfuss  was  still  struggling  against 
the  Nazis  and  was  looking  about  for  some  way  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  government  in  that  conflict.  The  Social  Democrats, 
the  largest  political  group  in  Austria,  would  have  been  glad  to  unite 
with  him  in  a  common  front  against  their  common  foe.  But  Musso¬ 
lini,  who  had  been  supporting  Dollfuss  in  his  struggle  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  Anschluss,  apparently  opposed  an  alliance  with 
the  Socialists  and  favored  instead  a  government  in  Austria  which 
should  include  the  Heimwehr.  The  latter,  in  turn,  made  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Socialists  the  price  of  their  support.  The  result  was  an  an¬ 
nouncement  on  February  11,  1934,  that  all  political  parties  were  to  be 
dissolved.  On  the  next  day  police  and  Heimwehr  men  began  raiding 
Social  Democratic  headquarters. 

The  leaders  of  the  Social  Democrats  decided  that  the  time  had 
finally  come  for  Socialists  to  make  a  determined  stand  against  the 
fascist  Heimwehr  in  defense  of  their  own  organization.  A  general 
strike  was  called  throughout  Austria,  but  the  call  came  too  late  to 
be  effective.  Dollfuss  at  once  outlawed  the  Social  Democratic  party, 
declared  martial  law,  ordered  civilians  with  firearms  to  be  executed, 
and  began  military  measures  against  the  Socialists.  By  nightfall 
of  February  12  fighting  was  going  on  in  many  parts  of  Austria 
between  government  forces  and  the  Socialists.  Although  the  Heim¬ 
wehr  succeeded  almost  at  once  in  getting  possession  of  the  city  hall 
in  Vienna,  the  Socialists  held  out  for  four  days  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  On  February  15,  however,  following  a  promise  of  amnesty  to 
all  except  certain  of  their  leaders,  they  finally  surrendered.  The 
Social  Democratic  party  was  completely  suppressed.  Some  of  its 
leaders  fled  to  Czechoslovakia;  hundreds,  including  Mayor  Seitz  of 
Vienna,  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison;  a  few  were  hanged. 
On  April  1  a  new  municipal  constitution  was  decreed  for  Vienna, 
removing  the  last  vestiges  of  self-government  for  that  city,  which  had 
been  governed  since  1918  by  the  Socialists.  The  new  mayor  of  Vienna 
was  appointed  by  Chancellor  Dollfuss. 

On  April  30  the  Austrian  Parliament  without  opportunity  for  de- 
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bate — and  with  nearly  half  of  its  members  including  the  Social 
Democrats  absent — approved  a  new  constitution  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Dollfuss  government  and  then  adjourned  sine  die.  The  new  docu¬ 
ment,  according  to  its  preamble,  provided  the  framework  for  a 
“Christian  German  Federal  State  on  a  corporative  basis.”  Under  the 
new  scheme  there  are  five  chambers:  (1)  the  Council  of  State,  with 
members  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor;  13  (2)  the  Council  of  Culture,  composed  of  representatives 
of  legally  recognized  churches  and  religious  bodies  and  of  the  sciences 
and  arts;  (3)  the  Council  of  Provinces,  comprising  the  nominated 
governors  of  the  provinces  and  their  financial  experts;  (4)  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council,  representing  the  corporative  estates  of  Austria; 14 
(5)  the  Federal  Chamber,15  consisting  of  members  selected  from  the 
other  four  chambers. 

The  Federal  Chamber  has  the  initiative  in  legislation.  After  being 
drafted,  a  bill  is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  council  for  an  advisory 
report.  The  chancellor  then  has  authority  to  bring  it  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Chamber  where  a  government  official  explains  and  justifies  the 
bill.  Thereupon  the  Chamber,  without  debate,  must  accept  or  reject 
the  government  draft  without  alteration.  If  the  bill  is  rejected,  the 
government  may  appeal  to  the  people  in  a  plebiscite.  The  first  four 
councils,  meeting  as  a  single  body,  constitute  the  Federal  Assembly 
which  has  authority  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  and  to  decide  upon  peace  or  war.  The  actual  election  of  the 
President  is  made  at  a  secret  session  of  all  the  mayors  of  Austria.  The 
new  constitution,  obviously,  departs  widely  from  the  democratic 
government  established  by  the  document  of  1920. 

Meanwhile  Chancellor  Dollfuss  was  forced  to  combat  the  anti¬ 
government  activities  of  the  Nazis  in  Austria,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  hands  still  further  he  reorganized  his  cabinet  in  July. 
In  addition  to  Prince  von  Starhemberg,  who  had  been  made  vice 

13  The  Council  of  State,  the  first  of  the  new  consultative  bodies  to  meet,  was  opened 
on  November  27,  1934.  The  majority  of  the  members  were  big  landlords,  aristocrats, 
or  wealthy  business  men,  many  of  whom  were  reported  to  be  monarchists. 

14  The  chief  estates  represented  are:  agriculture  and  forestry;  industry  and  mines; 
trade  and  commerce;  money,  credit,  and  insurance;  the  learned  professions;  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  In  April,  1936,  the  first  popular  election  on  the  corporative  principle  was 
held  in  the  province  of  Vorarlberg  when  members  of  the  agriculture  and  forestry  estate 
were  allowed  to  vote  on  a  list  of  names  submitted  to  them.  The  franchise  was  restricted 
to  those  twenty-four  years  of  age  who  were  members  of  the  Fatherland  Front.  The  list 
received  80  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast. 

15  The  Federal  Chamber  met  for  the  first  time  on  November  30,  1934. 
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chancellor  after  the  suppression  of  the  Socialists,  the  new  cabinet  con¬ 
tained  three  other  Heimwehr  men.  In  his  own  hands  Dollfuss  con¬ 
centrated  four  of  the  ministries.  A  decree  was  also  issued  making  the 
possession  of  explosives  after  July  17  a  capital  offense.  One  week 
later  the  first  execution  under  the  new  law  took  place,  and  on  the 
same  day  several  hundred  Socialists  and  Nazis  were  arrested. 

Perhaps  the  government’s  vigorous  policy  convinced  the  Nazis  that 
they  must  strike  back  at  once  if  they  would  escape  the  fate  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  Despite  warnings  to  the  government  regarding  the 
impending  coup,  on  July  25  a  small  group  of  Nazis  seized  the  govern¬ 
ment  radio  station  and  forced  the  announcer  to  broadcast  a  statement 
that  the  Dollfuss  cabinet  had  fallen.  Another  group,  disguised  in 
Heimwehr  uniforms,  seized  the  chancellory,  mortally  wounded  Doll¬ 
fuss,  and  held  other  members  of  the  cabinet  captives.  Apparently  their 
plan  was  to  force  a  reorganization  of  the  government  in  order  to 
give  the  Nazis  prominent  places  in  the  new  cabinet.  Their  plot  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  been  well  organized,  however,  and  finally  collapsed 
at  seven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  July  25,  when  those  in  possession  of 
the  chancellory  agreed  to  release  the  government  ministers  in  return 
for  a  safe  conduct  to  the  border.  Although  promised,  the  safe  con¬ 
duct  was  never  given,  after  it  was  discovered  that  Dollfuss  was  dead. 
Between  ten  and  fifteen  of  the  leaders  were  eventually  put  to  death, 
while  hundreds  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms  of  various  lengths. 

Events  in  Austria  had  their  repercussions  abroad  where  it  was 
widely  believed  that  the  German  Nazis  were  back  of  the  attempted 
revolt.  Mussolini  promptly  mobilized  troops  along  the  Austrian  fron¬ 
tier,  as  did  also  Yugoslavia.  Fortunately,  Hitler’s  government  care¬ 
fully  maintained  a  “correct”  attitude.  It  officially  denied  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Austrian  revolt;  closed  the  roads  across  the  frontier 
into  Austria;  recalled  the  German  minister  in  Vienna  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  overstepped  his  authority  during  the  uprising;  and 
dismissed  Theodor  Habicht,  head  of  the  radio  station  at  Munich, 
because  he  had  failed  “to  exercise  adequate  supervision  over  the 
broadcast  reports  that  were  disseminated.”  By  July  28  the  Austrian 
government  had  the  situation  well  in  hand,  and  on  the  next  day  a 
new  cabinet  was  formed,  headed  by  Dr.  Kurt  Schuschnigg,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Socialist  colleague  of  the  former  premier  and  a  member  of  Doll¬ 
fuss’  last  cabinet.  A  few  weeks  later,  after  a  conference  in  Florence 
between  Mussolini  and  the  new  Austrian  chancellor,  it  was  an- 
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nounced  that  the  “guiding  principles,  which  were  initiated  and 
championed  by  the  late  Chancellor  Dollfuss,  will  govern  also  in 
the  future  relations  between  Italy  and  Austria.” 

In  July,  1935,  the  Federal  Chamber  voted  to  repeal  the  anti- 
Habsburg  laws  passed  in  1919,  thus  removing  the  legal  barrier  to 
the  return  of  the  Habsburgs.  It  also  authorized  the  government  to 
restore  to  the  Habsburgs  some  of  the  property  which  had  been  earlier 
confiscated.  This  action  was  thought  by  many  to  presage  the  early 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Austria,  but  one  or  two  obstacles 
still  apparently  stood  in  the  way.  The  Little  Entente,  for  instance, 
took  occasion  to  proclaim  in  August  that  the  “well-known  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Entente  to  attempted  Habsburg  restoration 
remains  unchanged.”  In  January,  1936,  Prince  von  Starhemberg  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Austrian  government  planned  to  make  Archduke 
Otto  emperor  of  Austria,  but  stated  that  there  were  two  prerequisites. 
First,  Otto  must  agree  to  carry  on  the  authoritarian  type  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  second,  Austria’s  neighbors  must  approve  Otto’s  return. 

The  influence  and  power  which  Prince  von  Starhemberg  wielded 
in  Austrian  affairs  continued  to  increase.  In  October,  1935,  Major 
Emil  Fey,  commander  of  the  Vienna  Heimwehr  and  at  one  time 
a  power  in  the  government,  opposed  Austria’s  complete  sponsoring 
of  Italy’s  cause  during  the  discussion  over  sanctions  at  Geneva.  He 
and  two  of  his  associates  were  accordingly  dropped  from  the  cabi¬ 
net  and  their  positions  were  filled  by  supporters  of  Starhemberg, 
who  himself  held  the  position  of  vice  chancellor.  Although  Dr. 
Schuschnigg  remained  as  chancellor  in  the  reorganized  cabinet,  it 
appeared  that  Starhemberg  was  determined  to  become  a  pro-Italian 
dictator.  The  new  government  almost  at  once  appointed  the  prince 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  “defense  formations.” 

Apparently,  however,  there  ensued  a  struggle  for  power  between 
the  extreme  fascist  and  pro-Italian  Starhemberg  and  the  Clerical 
and  slightly  less  extreme  Schuschnigg.  The  two  leaders  had  not 
always  seen  eye  to  eye.  Some  years  earlier  Schuschnigg  had  organized 
the  Catholic  Storm  Troops  to  counter-balance  Starhemberg’s  Heim¬ 
wehr  and,  although  their  two  private  armies  had  cooperated  in  1934 
to  crush  the  Socialists  and  Nazis,  the  leaders  differed  on  a  number 
of  policies.  Schuschnigg  was  apparently  willing  to  make  some  con¬ 
ciliatory  moves  toward  the  former  Socialists  and  was  even  ready  for 
a  rapprochement  with  Germany  if  the  latter  would  unreservedly 
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recognize  Austria’s  independence.  Both  of  these  policies  were  ana¬ 
thema  to  Prince  Starhemberg. 

On  April  1,  1936,  evidently  after  consultation  with  Mussolini  who 
desired  to  strengthen  Austria  against  the  increasingly  more  militant 
Germany,  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  proclaimed  the  introduction  of 
universal  conscription  in  defiance  of  the  limitations  of  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain.  This  step  had  been  opposed  by  Starhemberg,  for 
it  was  apparent  that  it  would  sound  the  death-knell  of  private  armies 
like  his  Heimwehr.  The  prince  defiantly  declared  that  the  Heimwehr 
would  “never  be  disarmed  except  over  my  dead  body.”  The  conflict 
between  the  two  leaders  finally  reached  a  climax  in  May  when 
Starhemberg  evidently  sought  to  link  Austria  more  closely  than  ever 
to  Italy  by  a  telegram  congratulating  Mussolini  on  “the  great  triumph 
of  Italian  Fascist  arms  over  barbarism  and  over  democratic  dishonesty 
and  hypocrisy”  in  the  name  of  “all  those  who  are  fighting  for  the 
triumph  of  Fascism  in  Austria.”  The  telegram  at  once  evoked  pro¬ 
tests  from  both  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Two  days  later,  on  May  14,  a  bloodless  coup  ousted  Prince  Star¬ 
hemberg  from  the  vice  chancellorship  and  from  the  headship  of  the 
Fatherland  Front.  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  himself  assumed  the 
portfolios  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  interior,  in  addition  to  those  of 
war  and  public  instruction  which  he  had  formerly  held.  He  also 
assumed  command  of  the  Fatherland  Front,  the  only  legal  political 
organization  in  Austria.  That  the  coup  had  the  support  of  Mussolini 
seemed  indicated  by  the  latter’s  telegram  to  Schuschnigg  expressing 
“best  wishes  for  the  continuance  and  success  of  your  work.”  One 
week  later  a  law  was  promulgated  giving  the  chancellor  absolute 
power  over  the  Fatherland  Front  and  over  the  Fatherland  Front 
Militia,  the  only  military  force  thereafter  to  be  permitted  in  the  re¬ 
public.  Members  of  the  latter  must  take  the  oath  to  him  and  must 
swear  to  give  their  lives  if  necessary  for  the  Fatherland  Front  and 
for  the  principles  of  the  “independent  Christian  German  corporative 
Austria.” 

With  the  loyal  support  of  Mussolini  assured  his  government, 
Schuschnigg  next  sought  that  rapprochement  with  Germany  which 
had  been  opposed  by  Starhemberg.  In  July,  1936,  an  agreement  was 
ultimately  reached  with  Hitler  by  the  terms  of  which  Germany  re¬ 
affirmed  her  recognition  of  Austria’s  independence,  Austria  declared 
herself  to  be  “a  German  State,”  and  each  agreed  not  to  try  to  in- 
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fluence  the  other’s  internal  affairs  but  to  cooperate  in  the  stabilization 
of  the  situation  in  central  Europe.  On  the  surface  it  appeared  that  at 
last  Austria  might  for  a  time  be  permitted  to  live  in  peace  without 
interference  from  the  German  Nazis — at  least  until  the  latter  had 
attained  some  of  their  objectives  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that  back 
of  Hitler’s  change  of  policy  was  his  desire  to  appease  Italy  and  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  entering  into  any  agreement  with  France  and  Russia 
against  Germany. 

Czechoslovakia 

The  third  of  the  succession  States  of  central  Europe,  the  one  which 
has  enjoyed  the  most  ordered  and  prosperous  national  development, 
largely  escaping  the  “infant  diseases  of  nationhood,”  is  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  relative  stability  of  this  republic  came  chiefly  from  its 
advantageous  economic  situation,  from  the  western  outlook  of  its 
dominant  races,  and  from  the  great  ability,  wisdom,  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  its  leading  statesmen.  No  other  of  the  new  States  of  post-war 
Europe  enjoyed  during  its  first  decade  of  existence  the  continuous 
guidance  of  two  such  capable  national  leaders  as  Thomas  Garrigue 
Masaryk  and  Edward  Benes.  The  former,  rising  above  political  and 
racial  groups,  steadily  pointed  the  way  toward  cooperation  and  unity 
within  the  republic;  the  latter  won  and  held  for  Czechoslovakia  a 
prominent  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

On  February  29,  1920,  before  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State 
had  yet  been  definitely  established,  the  Czechoslovak  National  As¬ 
sembly  approved  a  constitution,  providing  for  a  democratic,  par¬ 
liamentary  regime.  Under  this  constitution  the  National  Assembly 
consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate,  both  elected  by  uni¬ 
versal,  equal,  secret,  and  compulsory  suffrage,  the  former  for  six 
years  and  the  latter  for  eight.  Real  power  in  the  government  rests 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  has  both  the  right  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  over  the  veto  of  the  Senate  and  the  right  to  compel  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  ministry  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  A  legislative  com¬ 
mission  may  pass  temporary  laws  between  sessions  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  case  of  urgent  need,  and  a  constitutional  court  decides 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws  after  the  manner  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected 
for  a  seven-year  term  by  the  National  Assembly.  On  May  27,  1920. 
Professor  Masaryk  was  elected  President. 
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Next  to  the  revolution  itself  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  re¬ 
public,  according  to  President  Masaryk,  was  the  land  reform,  which, 
in  his  words,  constituted  the  “crowning  work  and  the  genuine  realiza¬ 
tion”  of  the  revolution.  Before  the  reform,  two  per  cent  of  the  land- 
owners  of  Bohemia  owned  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
land;  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  landowners  of  Moravia  owned 
nearly  a  third  of  the  land;  and  in  Slovakia  about  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons  owned  nearly  half  of  the  land.  Most  of  these  great  estates  owned 
by  Germans  had  belonged  to  Czechs  before  the  Bohemian  Protestants 
were  dispossessed  by  Emperor  Ferdinand  back  in  1620.  Land  re¬ 
form,  therefore,  had  the  double  object  of  improving  the  lot  of  the 
peasants  and  righting  a  great  historic  wrong. 

In  April,  1919,  a  law  providing  for  expropriation  was  passed, 
stipulating  that  the  owner  of  an  estate  might  not  alienate,  lease, 
mortgage,  or  divide  his  land  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  and 
that  when  called  upon  to  do  so  he  must  surrender  it  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  maximum  above  which  land  might  be  expropriated  was 
fixed  at  375  acres  for  arable  land  and  at  625  acres  for  other  types. 
Peasant  holdings  were  fixed  usually  at  from  15  to  25  acres.  Peasants 
might  either  lease  or  buy  the  land,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  might 
not  resell  it  within  ten  years  without  the  consent  of  the  State.  The 
thinly  settled  sections  of  Slovakia  presented  a  suitable  field  for  colo¬ 
nization  and  a  number  of  colonies  were  planted  in  that  province. 

Three  months  later  a  law  providing  for  compensation  was  passed. 
All  expropriated  estates,  except  those  belonging  to  the  former  royal 
family,  were  to  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  based  upon  the  average  market 
price  during  the  years  1913-15,  with  a  reduction  from  this  price  for 
estates  of  more  than  2,500  acres.  The  depreciated  Czech  crown  was 
to  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  pre-war  Austro-Hungarian 
crown  in  compensating  the  landowners.  Peasants  were  required  to 
pay  in  cash  only  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price,  the  State  extending 
credit  for  the  rest.  By  1935  some  4,395,000  acres  had  been  transferred 
to  new  peasant  proprietors,  approximately  4,122,500  acres  had  been 
left  to  the  original  owners,  and  1,632,500  acres  still  remained  to  be 
distributed.  A  total  of  1,913  estates,  involving  some  27  per  cent  of  the 
tillable  land  of  the  country  had  been  involved.  In  place  of  a  few 
hundred  large  agrarians,  more  than  half  a  million  peasants  had 
become  owners  of  land. 

The  land  reform  movement  inevitably  affected  the  great  ec- 
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clesiastical  estates  and  brought  friction  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  This  was  accentuated  by  a  strong  nationalist  reaction  which 
occurred  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  long  used  by  the 
Habsburgs  to  assist  them  in  the  control  of  their  subject  nationalities. 
Under  the  former  monarchs  Church  prelates  in  Bohemia  had  been 
German,  not  Czech,  and  German  had  been  used  by  the  Church  in 
those  parts  of  the  service  not  conducted  in  Latin.  In  January,  1920, 
a  Czechoslovak  National  Church  split  off  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  differing  from  the  latter  in  its  independence  of  the  Pope, 
its  abolition  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy,  its  use  of  the  Czech  language 
in  church  services  and  in  its  more  democratic  administration.  In 
1921  this  National  Church  had  about  525,000  adherents,  and  these 
had  increased,  it  was  asserted,  to  more  than  a  million  by  1924. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  republic  education  was  secularized, 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  being  made  voluntary.  This  step 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  Slovak  clericals,  especially  when  it  was 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  hundreds  of  new  schools  in  Slovakia 
where  the  clericals  had  long  monopolized  education  in  the  interests  of 
the  Magyars.  Another  cause  of  friction  arose  out  of  the  government’s 
demand  that  all  church  dioceses  in  Czechoslovakia  should  conform 
with  the  frontiers  of  the  new  republic  and  should  be  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Czechoslovak  prelates.  Among  Socialists  and  Nationalists 
there  was  even  a  strong  movement  for  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

In  1925  relations  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Holy  See  were 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  when  the  government  designated  as  a 
national  holiday  July  6 — the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  John 
Huss  for  his  Protestant  views.  The  Vatican  declared  the  celebration 
an  affront  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  recalled  the  papal  nuncio 
from  Prague.  The  Czechoslovak  minister  was  thereupon  withdrawn 
from  the  Vatican,  and  for  nearly  three  years  normal  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  were  severed.  The  Socialists  seized  the  occasion  to  renew  their 
agitation  for  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  but  without 
success. 

During  the  succeeding  two  years  negotiations  were  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  Holy  See,  and  late  in  1927  a  modus 
vivendi  was  finally  agreed  upon.  No  diocese  in  Czechoslovakia  was 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  prelate;  all  bishops  in  the 
country  must  be  Czechoslovak  citizens  and  take  the  oath  of  the 
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republic;  the  State  was  to  continue  its  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
clergy.  Early  in  1928  the  modus  vivendi  was  approved,  and  in  May 
normal  diplomatic  relations  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Vatican 
were  resumed. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  domestic  problem  of  the  republic 
arose  from  the  great  number  of  its  racial  minorities,  about  a  third 
of  the  total  population  being  Germans,  Magyars,  Ukrainians,  Jews, 
or  Poles.  The  political  and  racial  heterogeneity  of  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  well  illustrated  by  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
March,  1924.  In  one  province  thirteen  different  parties  contested  the 
eight  seats,  five  of  them  succeeded  in  electing  candidates,  and  the 
oath  of  office  was  taken  in  Ukrainian  by  four,  in  Magyar  by  two,  and 
in  Slovak  and  in  Czech  by  one  each.16  The  rights  of  these  minorities 
are  protected  by  a  minorities  treaty  signed  by  Czechoslovakia  and 
by  specific  provisions  of  the  Czechoslovak  Constitution  which  guar¬ 
antee  the  rights  of  all  citizens  without  regard  to  language,  race,  or 
religion.  Special  schools  for  the  minorities  are  provided,17  and  official 
business  may  be  transacted  in  a  minority  language  in  districts  where 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  population  belongs  to  that  minority. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  the  minorities  problem  arose 
in  Ruthenia  (Podkarpatska  Rus),  a  province  about  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  lying  at  the  eastern  tip  of  the  republic.  This 
province,  which  provides  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  with  the 
direct  connections  which  were  considered  essential  to  complete  the 
territorial  ring  about  Hungary,  was  assigned  to  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  peace  conference  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  granted 
extensive  local  autonomy.  The  population  is  composed  largely  of 
Ukrainians  who  in  1919  were  for  the  most  part  illiterate  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  pre-war  Magyar  oppression.  The  Czechoslovak  govern¬ 
ment  feared  that  an  Ukrainian  diet,  if  established  at  once,  would  be 
dominated  by  the  well-organized  Magyars  and  Jews  rather  than  by 
the  Ukrainians,  and  therefore  delayed  establishing  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  government  began  the  rapid  introduction  of 
an  educational  system  and  instituted  throughout  the  province  special 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  Ukrainian  language  for  government 
officials.  The  first  governor  appointed  was  an  American  of  Ukrainian 

16  The  printed  matter  on  Czechoslovak  bank  notes  is  in  several  languages. 

17  In  1925,  of  the  13,984  elementary  schools,  3,288  were  German,  806  Magyar,  475 
Ukrainian,  87  Polish;  of  the  1,702  higher  grade  schools,  430  were  German,  18  Magyar, 
11  Ukrainian,  9  Polish. 
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extraction,  but  in  1923  a  native  Ukrainian  succeeded  to  the  office. 
Although  in  the  beginning  most  o£  the  State  officials  of  the  district 
were  not  Ukrainians,  by  1922  more  than  half  were  natives  of  the 
district.  Nevertheless  the  government’s  delay  in  granting  full  au¬ 
tonomy  to  Ruthenia  caused  bitter  complaints.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  Czechoslovak  independence  (October, 
1928),  the  Ukrainians  protested  that  the  pledge  guaranteeing 
Ruthenia  complete  autonomy  had  not  been  carried  out,  but  that 
the  territory  was  still  ruled  by  Czech  officials  who  did  not  speak 
the  Ukrainian  language  and  who  were  ignorant  of  local  traditions. 

The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  are  officially  regarded  as  forming  one 
Czechoslovak  nationality,  and  as  such  constitute  the  racial  majority 
in  the  republic.  Nevertheless  the  differences  between  them  are 
marked.  The  Czechs  have  a  very  high  degree  of  literacy  and  are 
inclined  to  be  both  socialistic  in  politics  and  agnostic  in  religion.  The 
Slovaks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  1918  a  high  degree  of  illiteracy 
and  as  a  conservative  peasantry  are  for  the  most  part  loyal  and  pious 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  therefore  that  friction 
developed  between  them.  In  the  early  years  of  the  republic  the  Slovaks 
complained  that  the  Czechs  were  monopolizing  the  administrative 
offices.  The  Slovak  Popular  party  (Catholic)  began  to  demand  semi¬ 
autonomy  for  the  province,  and  in  1924  went  even  so  far  as  to  hold 
meetings  calling  for  a  boycott  on  everything  of  Czech  origin  until 
the  demand  should  be  granted.  In  1928  the  Slovaks  became  especially 
bitter  when  Professor  Tuka,  a  Slovak  deputy,  was  charged  with 
working  in  the  interests  of  Hungarian  irredentism  and  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years’  imprisonment  for  espionage  and  treason.  Eventually, 
in  1929,  a  new  local  autonomy  law  went  into  effect  under  which  the 
country — except  for  Ruthenia,  which  now  has  an  elective  diet — is 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  districts.  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  Slovakia  were  given  three  local  councils 
which  are  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated.  This  step  toward 
decentralization  was  expected  to  go  far  toward  removing  the  causes 
of  dissatisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  the  aim  of  the  government,  under  the  direction  of 
Masaryk  and  Benes,  was  not  only  fair  treatment  of  the  minorities 
but  such  a  union  of  all  groups  of  the  population  that  distinctions  of 
majority  and  minority  would  not  be  felt.  In  general  that  policy  seems 
to  have  succeeded.  Although  at  first  the  parliamentary  representa- 
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tives  of  the  minorities  remained  in  opposition,  refusing  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  government,  their  attitude  gradually  changed. 
During  1926,  German  and  Magyar  groups  supported  the  ministry 
in  a  number  of  measures.  In  October  of  that  year  two  Germans  be¬ 
came  members  of  the  government,  and  three  months  later  they  were 
joined  by  two  representatives  of  the  Slovak  Popular  party. 

Other  evidences  of  racial  reconciliation  appeared.  In  1927  Ger¬ 
man  trade  unions  were  admitted  into  the  Czech  National  Trade 
Union  Center,  and  German  and  Czech  Social  Democrats  held  a  con¬ 
gress  to  plan  for  a  future  united  policy.  In  the  same  year  President 
Masaryk’s  reelection  showed  three-quarters  of  the  German  deputies 
voting  for  him,  whereas  in  1920  all  had  been  in  opposition.  On  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  republic  the  Supreme  Synod  of  Jewish  Com¬ 
munities  announced  its  decision  to  translate  the  Jewish  Bible  into 
the  Czech  language.  Benes’s  desire  that  the  minorities  should 
identify  themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  State  and  feel  it  to  be 
their  own  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  realization. 

Nevertheless,  continued  unrest  in  Slovakia  led  in  September,  1929, 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  and  the  Slovak 
Popular  party’s  decision  to  cooperate  with  the  German  and  Magyar 
minorities  in  an  effort  to  throw  off  Czech  domination.  That  the 
party  did  not  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  all  the  Slovaks,  however,  be¬ 
came  apparent  when  it  emerged  from  the  election  of  October,  1929, 
with  a  loss  of  six  seats.  A  “big  coalition,”  consisting  of  representatives 
of  eight  different  parties  and  including  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  republic  representatives  of  the  German  Social  Democratic 
party,  was  then  organized.  This  government,  composed  of  twelve 
Czechs,  two  Slovaks,  and  two  Germans,  remained  relatively  un¬ 
changed  during  the  succeeding  four  years,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
year  1933  saw  a  resurgence  of  the  Slovak  demand  for  greater 
autonomy. 

In  1932-33  the  German  Nazi  movement  penetrated  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  as  it  did  Austria,  and  tended  to  interfere  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  German  parties  in  Parliament.  The  Czechoslovak  govern¬ 
ment  realized  the  menace  of  Hitlerism  with  its  Pan-German  program 
and  sought,  by  restricting  the  use  of  the  radio  and  prohibiting  the 
circulation  of  many  foreign  newspapers  from  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  to  handicap  Hitlerite  propaganda  in  the  republic.  In  October, 
1933,  the  Czech  Nazi  party  announced  its  own  dissolution,  just  be- 
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fore  a  government  order  was  issued  proscribing  it  and  the  German 
National  party,  with  which  it  was  apparently  about  to  amalgamate. 
The  Sudetendeutsch  party  was  organized  to  succeed  the  proscribed 
parties,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Konrad  Henlein  it  polled  the 
largest  number  of  votes  of  any  party  in  the  republic  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  of  May,  1935.  The  Nazi  movement,  therefore,  was 
still  a  force  in  Czechoslovakia. 

On  December  13,  1935,  after  having  held  the  office  for  seventeen 
years,  Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  founder  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  resigned  the  Presidential  office.  Eighty-five  years  of  age, 
he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  strong  enough  for  the  task  which  he 
had  handled  so  well  in  the  difficult  formative  period  of  the  republic. 
“Four  times  I  have  been  elected  President  of  the  republic,”  he  said. 
“This  fact  may  give  me  the  right  to  ask  you  .  .  .  always  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  States  can  be  maintained  only  by  respecting  those  ideals 
which  brought  them  into  being.”  Justice,  he  emphasized,  must  “be 
equal  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  race  and  religion.”  Five  days 
later  in  Vladislav  Hall  of  Prague  Castle,  where  formerly  the  kings 
of  Bohemia  had  been  crowned,  Dr.  Edward  Benes  was  chosen  by 
the  National  Assembly  to  be  Czechoslovakia’s  new  President. 

The  Little  Entente 

When  in  October,  1921,  the  Little  Entente  succeeded  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  return  of  Charles  IV  and  in  excluding  the  Habsburg  dynasty 
from  the  throne  of  Hungary,  one  of  its  chief  raisons  d’etre  was  re¬ 
moved.  When  Hungary,  upon  admission  to  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  in  September,  1922,  made  a  declaration  of  her 
intention  to  observe  her  international  obligations  in  accordance  with 
the  treaties  which  she  had  signed,  another  cause  for  fear  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Little  Entente  was  diminished.  So  long  as  there  was  no  Habs¬ 
burg  menace,  so  long  as  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  was  not  threatened,  so 
long  as  the  Anschluss  movement  was  quiescent,  there  was  little  need 
for  activity  on  the  part  of  this  alliance. 

Nevertheless  the  Little  Entente  was  continued,  and  in  a  general 
way  came  to  take  the  place  in  European  international  relations  for¬ 
merly  held  by  the  Habsburg  empire.  After  the  settlement  of  frontier 
difficulties  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  former  was 
drawn  into  cooperation  with  the  Little  Entente  although  never 
formally  becoming  a  member  of  the  alliance.  In  the  Genoa  Confer- 
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ence  (1922),  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland  as  a  bloc  were  given  the 
status  of  a  great  power.  In  1923,  when  the  question  of  the  financial 
reconstruction  of  Hungary  was  under  consideration,  the  Little  En¬ 
tente  took  the  initiative  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  League. 
It  not  only  laid  down  certain  conditions  to  be  observed,  but  received 
representation  on  the  League  Council  during  the  discussion  of  the 
problem. 

The  conciliatory  attitude  toward  Hungary  assumed  by  the  Little 
Entente  during  1923-24  did  much  to  improve  the  general  feeling 
in  central  Europe.  Toward  Austria,  conciliatory  advances  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made  by  Benes  some  years  before.  In  December,  1921, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  had  signed  a  convention  pledging  them¬ 
selves  (1)  to  execute  fully  the  Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  Trianon, 
(2)  to  observe  neutrality  in  case  of  an  attack  on  either  by  a  third 
power,  (3)  to  suppress  all  movements  in  their  respective  territories 
which  were  directed  against  the  other,  (4)  to  cooperate  to  prevent  a 
restoration  of  the  old  regime,  and  (5)  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  all 
disputes  which  might  arise  between  them.  The  treaty  was  renewed 
in  1926. 

From  1924  on,  the  position  of  the  Little  Entente  was  somewhat 
altered.  Although  the  three  powers  continued  to  hold  periodic  con¬ 
ferences,  the  need  for  concerted  action  for  a  time  disappeared.  Each 
tended  to  go  its  own  way,  while  refraining  from  doing  anything 
which  might  injure  the  interests  of  the  other  members.  Gradually 
all  three  countries  were  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  great  powers, 
particularly  France  and  Italy,  both  of  which  were  eager  to  extend 
their  influence  in  central  Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
years  these  States  signed  treaties  with  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Little  Entente,  pledging  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  established  by  the  peace  treaties.18 

During  the  years  1927-28,  revival  of  agitation  both  in  favor  of 
the  Anschluss  and  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  Hungarian  frontiers 
as  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  reawakened  the  Little  En¬ 
tente’s  fears.  The  alliance  was  suddenly  galvanized  into  action  when, 
in  January,  1928,  five  railway  cars  of  arms  marked  “sewing-machine 
parts”  were  discovered  at  a  frontier  station  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Although  the  shipment  was  addressed  to  a  Czech  town, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  its  real  destination  was  Hungary, 

18  For  the  French  treaties,  see  pp.  293,  300-1;  for  the  Italian,  see  p.  300. 
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which  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  was  strictly  forbidden  to  import 
arms,  munitions,  and  war  material.  The  arms  came  from  the  Italian 
city  of  Verona,  and  many  considered  that  the  incident  revealed  Italy’s 
sympathy  with  the  revisionist  movement. 

The  Little  Entente  at  once  denounced  the  affair  as  a  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  and  appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  to 
make  an  investigation.  Hungary  asserted  that  the  actual  destination 
of  the  shipment  was  Poland,  and  furthermore  denied  the  right  of  the 
League  to  intervene  in  the  affair.  The  League  Council  asserted  its 
competence,  however,  and  proceeded  to  make  an  investigation.  In 
June  the  Council  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
final  destination  of  the  shipment,  reasserted  its  own  right  to  in¬ 
vestigate  such  affairs,  carefully  restated  Hungary’s  obligations  under 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  and  let  the  monarchy  off  with  a  mild  rebuke 
for  having  destroyed  the  shipment  contrary  to  the  League’s  order. 

Intensification  of  the  treaty  revisionist  movement  in  Europe,  in¬ 
creased  tension  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  discovery  of  another 
alleged  arms  shipment  from  Italy  to  Hungary  (January,  1933),  the 
rise  of  Hitlerism  in  Germany,  and  the  drafting  of  the  Four-Power 
Pact  of  Rome,  all  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cohesion  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Little  Entente  in  the  years  after  1933.  Its  influence  was 
seen,  in  turn,  in  the  Hungarian  Premier  Gombos’  announcement 
that  Hungary  was  not  tied  to  Italy  nor  committed  in  any  direction, 
that  she  desired  treaty  revision  only  by  peaceful  means,  that  she 
believed  firmly  in  economic  cooperation  in  the  Danubian  basin.  It 
was  seen  again  when,  with  French  support,  it  forced  a  modification 
of  the  original  terms  of  Mussolini’s  Four-Power  Pact  before  it  was 
ultimately  signed  in  July,  1933.  It  may  even  have  influenced  Hitler  to 
agree  to  recognize  Austria’s  independence  in  1936.  The  Little  Entente, 
therefore,  continued  as  the  watchdog  of  the  status  quo  in  central 
Europe,  and  any  attempt  to  alter  the  territorial  situation  created  by 
the  peace  settlement  appeared  destined  to  encounter  its  vigorous  op¬ 
position. 
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POLAND  AND  THE  BALTIC  REPUBLICS 

STRETCHING  across  Europe  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Ru¬ 
mania  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  effec¬ 
tively  cutting  off  the  great  Soviet  Union  from  direct  contact 
with  most  of  western  Europe,  lie  Poland  and  the  Baltic  republics. 
These  States  resemble  one  another  not  only  in  their  proximity  to 
the  Soviet  Union  but  in  the  fact  that  the  present  territory  of  each 
was  carved  wholly  or  in  part  from  pre-war  Russia.  All  of  these  States 
were  newly  created  at  the  beginning  of  the  post-war  period,  and 
each  consequently  faced  the  problem  of  establishing  its  government 
and  building  up  its  national  economic  structure.  Each  of  them  con¬ 
tained  within  its  new  frontiers  the  racial  minorities  of  other  nations 
to  complicate  its  already  difficult  situation;  each  as  an  agricultural 
country  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  agrarian  reform. 

Poland 

History,  which  is  frequently  said  to  repeat  itself,  occasionally  has 
a  way  of  reversing  itself.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Poland,  partitioned  by  powerful  Romanov,  Hohenzollern,  and 
Habsburg  monarchs,  disappeared  as  a  State  from  the  map  of  Europe. 
When  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  those  same  proud 
dynasties  were  hurled  from  their  thrones,  the  three  separated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Polish  people  once  more  became  united  and  their  State 
again  assumed  an  important  position  in  the  political  system  of 
Europe.  Whether  or  not  it  would  retain  that  position,  however,  de¬ 
pended  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  ability  to  solve  the  many  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  which  confronted  it  at  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

The  Problem  of  Boundaries 

Among  the  requisites  of  a  State  is  “a  body  of  people  occupying 
a  definite  territory  and  politically  organized  under  one  govern- 
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ment.”  In  November,  1918,  the  Polish  people  were  not  organized 
under  one  government,  nor  did  they  occupy  a  definite  territory.  How 
the  heroic  measures  of  Joseph  Pilsudski  and  the  harmonizing  genius 
of  Ignace  Paderewski  succeeded  in  bringing  the  disunited  and  at  first 
discordant  Polish  factions  together  under  one  common  government 
has  been  told.1  This  was  achieved  by  January,  1919,  when  a  diet 
which  was  to  serve  both  as  a  constituent  assembly  and  as  a  provisional 
parliament  was  elected  on  a  democratic  suffrage  without  distinction 
of  sex,  language,  religion,  or  race. 

But  not  so  easily  nor  so  soon  was  the  question  of  Poland’s  ter¬ 
ritory  settled.  The  “Fourteen  Points”  had  promised  the  creation  of 
a  Poland  which  should  include  the  territory  indisputably  inhabited 
by  Poles.  But  in  its  previous  existence  Poland,  except  along  the 
Carpathians,  had  unfortunately  never  been  blessed  with  natural 
boundaries.  Consequently  its  frontiers  had  continually  shifted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  weakness  or  strength  of  itself  or  its  neighbors,  and 
in  certain  regions  “twilight  zones  of  nationality”  had  resulted.  Most 
of  the  Poles  in  1919  thought  of  their  State  not  as  a  new  creation  to 
be  limited  to  the  area  of  ethnographic  Poland,  but  rather  as  the  re¬ 
vival  of  historic  Poland  as  it  existed  before  the  first  partition  of  1772. 
Pilsudski  and  Paderewski,  the  two  men  who  had  succeeded  in  unit¬ 
ing  the  Poles  under  one  government,  were  pertinent  reminders  of 
that  historic  Poland — the  first  having  been  born  in  Lithuania,  the 
second  in  Ukrainia. 

Probably  no  other  post-war  territorial  settlement  in  Europe  led  to 
so  much  actual  fighting  or  to  such  bitter  and  prolonged  controversy 
as  did  the  definition  of  Poland’s  boundaries.  The  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  problem  of  Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor,  the 
partition  of  Upper  Silesia  and  Teschen,  and  the  seizure  of  Vilna 
have  been  discussed.2  The  acquisition  of  eastern  Galicia,  like  that 
of  Vilna,  resulted  largely  from  the  use  of  force.  Although  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  western  Galicia  readily  united  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Polish  Republic  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  the  Ukrainians 
who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  eastern  Galicia  were 
opposed  to  such  a  step.  Many  desired  to  unite  with  their  kinsmen  in 
the  Ukrainian  People’s  Republic,  while  others  organized  a  national 
council  in  Lemberg  and  sought  to  establish  an  independent  State. 

1  See  p.  127. 

2  See  pp.  157-60,  178-79,  207-9,  210-12. 
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The  Poles  refused  to  recognize  Ukrainian  self-determination,  im¬ 
mediately  invaded  the  region,  occupied  Lemberg  on  November  5, 
1918,  and  during  1919  completed  their  conquest  of  the  province. 
The  peace  conference  at  first  planned  to  give  eastern  Galicia  the 
right  of  self-determination,  but  finally  decided  in  December,  1919, 
that  it  should  be  granted  autonomy  for  twenty-five  years  under  a 
Polish  protectorate,  its  status  after  that  period  to  be  determined  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  Regardless  of  the  peace  conference,  however, 
the  Poles  treated  eastern  Galicia  as  part  of  Poland  and  eventually  in 
March,  1923,  succeeded  in  having  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
settle  the  questions  of  Vilna  and  eastern  Galicia  by  recognizing  the 
de  facto  frontiers  of  the  republic. 

Between  Russia  and  Poland  the  peace  conference  originally  laid 
down  a  provisional  frontier  known  as  the  “Curzon  Line”  which  was 
in  general  accord  with  the  ethnographic  situation.  This,  however, 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Poles,  who,  despite  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment’s  desire  for  peace,  undertook  a  military  campaign  to  regain 
their  frontier  of  1772.3  The  treaty  which  was  finally  signed  with 
Russia  at  Riga  in  March,  1921,  gave  Poland  an  eastern  boundary, 
which,  except  for  the  territory  which  had  become  the  new  Republic 
of  Lithuania,  corresponded  roughly  with  the  one  she  had  had  just 
before  the  Partition  of  1795. 

The  Peace  of  Riga  and  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Am¬ 
bassadors  to  sanction  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southeastern  bound¬ 
aries  (1923)  closed  the  period  of  acute  controversy  over  Poland’s 
frontiers,  although  her  legal  possession  of  Vilna  was  not  conceded 
by  Lithuania  and  continued  to  constitute  a  disturbing  factor  in  the 
republic’s  foreign  relations.  The  frontiers  as  finally  stabilized  in¬ 
clude  a  territory  four-fifths  the  size  of  Germany  with  nearly  29,- 
000,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom,  unfortunately,  were  of  non- 
Polish  nationalities.  The  frontiers  were  so  drawn  that  in  the  first  years 
of  the  republic,  according  to  one  Polish  statesman,  75  per  cent  were 
“regarded  as  permanently  menaced,  20  per  cent  insecure  and  only 
5  per  cent  safe.”  This  largely  accounts  for  Poland’s  early  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  a  powerful,  well  organized  military  force  as  “the 
expression  of  her  will  to  freedom  and  the  most  important  means  of 
defending  this  freedom.” 

3  See  p.  324. 
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Launching  the  New  Republic 

Meanwhile  Poland  had  begun  the  organization  of  her  political 
life  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  stable  and  efficient  regime.  In  her 
efforts  she  was  handicapped,  however,  by  the  lack  of  political  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  part  of  most  of  her  leaders,  by  the  diversity  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  three  formerly  separated  parts  of  the  country,  by  the 
tendency  of  German  and  Austrian  Poles  to  consider  themselves  the 
superiors  of  the  Russian  Poles,  and  by  the  great  multiplicity  of  petty 
political  parties  which  immediately  sprang  into  existence.  The  early 
years  of  the  republic  were  so  filled  with  boundary  disputes,  military 
campaigns,  and  attempts  to  solve  the  many  economic  and  administra¬ 
tive  problems  which  necessarily  confront  a  new  State  that  the  work 
of  drafting  a  permanent  form  of  government  was  delayed.  Not  until 
March,  1921,  was  the  Polish  Constitution  finally  adopted.  Possibly 
because  of  the  strong  political  bond  which  existed  between  Poland 
and  France,  this  constitution  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  latter  country. 

As  in  France,  the  President  was  to  be  elected  for  a  seven-year 
term  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  two  legislative  houses  meeting  together 
as  a  national  assembly.  The  President  was  given  no  power  over 
legislation  and  in  general  his  authority  was  greatly  limited.  All  his 
official  acts  required  the  countersignature  of  some  member  of  the 
ministry,  which  in  turn  was  made  responsible  to  the  legislature. 
Apparently  out  of  fear  of  Pilsudski,  the  President  was  deprived  of 
command  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war.  Both 
houses  of  Parliament  were  to  be  elected  directly  by  universal  suffrage 
with  an  age  requirement  of  thirty  years  for  electors  of  the  upper 
house  (Senate).  Real  power  in  legislation  was  placed  in  the  lower 
house  ( Sejm ),  which  was  empowered  to  pass  any  measure  over  the 
veto  of  the  Senate  by  a  bare  eleven-twentieths  majority  of  those 
voting.  The  Polish  Constitution,  like  the  French,  might  be  amended 
simply  by  the  action  of  the  two  houses  meeting  as  a  national  assembly. 

The  new  constitution,  however,  was  not  immediately  brought 
into  operation,  evidently  because  the  Diet  which  had  drafted  it  was 
loath  to  dissolve  or  to  share  its  authority  with  a  second  house. 
Twenty  months  elapsed  between  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and 
the  first  parliamentary  elections  held  under  it  in  November,  1922. 
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A  score  or  more  of  political  parties  then  presented  candidates  and 
at  least  fifteen  of  them  succeeded  in  obtaining  representation  in  the 
first  Sejm.  To  Polish  nationalists  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  feature 
of  the  election  was  the  fact  that  parties  of  various  national  minorities 
succeeded  in  winning  20  per  cent  of  the  seats  in  the  lower  house. 
In  December  of  that  year  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  meeting 
as  the  National  Assembly,  chose  as  Poland’s  first  President  not  Joseph 
Pilsudski  but  the  candidate  of  the  Left  group.4  The  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  however,  was  almost  immediately  assassinated  by  a  reaction¬ 
ary  fanatic.  His  successor,  elected  on  December  20,  was  Stanislas 
Wojciechowski,  a  member  of  the  Populist  party  and  a  teacher  in  the 
Warsaw  Commerce  High  School. 

Poland  was  now  urgently  in  need  of  a  strong,  efficient  govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  her  serious  economic  and  political  situation.  No 
other  country  of  Europe  had  suffered  more  severely  from  the  war 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  land  had  been  devastated  and  laid 
waste  by  both  Germans  and  Russians,  so  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  material  reconstruction  needed  to  be  accomplished.  At  the  same 
time  the  republic’s  political,  legal,  and  economic  structure — inherited 
in  three  pieces — required  welding  together.  The  plight  of  the  peasants 
called  for  some  measure  of  agrarian  reform.  Financial  reconstruction, 
budgetary  equilibrium,  and  currency  stabilization  demanded  en¬ 
lightened  and  consistent  policies.  Much  had  been  achieved;  much 
still  remained  to  be  done. 

But  the  first  Sejm  hindered  rather  than  provided  efficient  and 
progressive  government.  The  multiplicity  of  parties  produced  min¬ 
isterial  instability,  for  no  majority  could  be  found  that  would  con¬ 
sistently  support  a  ministry.  Governments  changed  in  personnel  and 
policies  at  frequent  intervals,  six  ministries  following  one  another 
within  three  and  a  half  years.  The  policy  of  restricted  expenditures, 
increased  taxation,  and  cessation  of  inflation  for  the  sake  of  fiscal  re¬ 
form  was  for  two  years  prevented  because  Parliament  would  not  sup¬ 
port  it.  Agrarian  reform  was  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  capitalists,  and  rich  peasants. 

National  politics  became  a  series  of  crises  and  personal  and  party 

4  Pilsudski  had  temporarily  forfeited  some  of  his  popularity  earlier  in  the  year  by 
arbitrarily  dismissing  a  prime  minister  because  the  latter’s  military  and  diplomatic 
policy  toward  Russia  was  not  sufficiently  energetic  to  satisfy  him  as  Chief  of  State. 
His  action  had  aroused  hostility  and  suspicion  both  because  it  ignored  the  Diet  and 
because  it  seemed  likely  to  lead  Poland  into  another  disastrous  military  venture. 
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struggles.  Many  became  convinced  of  the  incapacity  of  Parliament; 
many  began  to  assert  that  it  did  not  really  represent  the  desires  of 
the  electorate.  Demands  for  new  elections  were  heard  on  many  sides. 
But  Poland’s  constitution  made  it  impossible  for  the  government  to 
dissolve  the  legislature  and  hold  new  elections  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  latter,  reluctant  to  face  a  new  election,  withheld 
its  consent.  An  obstructive  legislature  and  an  obstructive  constitution 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  strong  government,  and  there  were 
not  lacking  those  to  point  out  that  Poland’s  downfall  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  had  been  due  to  causes  of  a  similar  type. 

Pilsuds\i’s  Quasi-Dictatorship 

The  political  situation  in  Poland  greatly  disturbed  the  republic’s 
warrior-statesman  and  “uncrowned  king.”  Pilsudski,  extremely  patri¬ 
otic,  became  alarmed  by  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  the 
State  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  create.  In  November,  1925, 
he  demanded  that  the  army  be  taken  out  of  politics,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  his  personal  enemies  were  removed  from  military 
positions.  He  next  requested  that  he  himself  be  made  inspector- 
general  of  the  army,  but  this  the  ministry  refused  to  grant.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1926  did  pass  a  law  providing  for 
such  an  inspector-general  who  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  time  of  war,  subordinate  to  the  minister  of  war,  but  his 
principal  adviser.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  shift  in  the  government  and  the  elevation  to  the  premiership  of 
Vincent  Witos,  a  personal  enemy  of  Pilsudski.  This,  of  course,  effec¬ 
tively  blocked  the  possibility  of  Pilsudski’s  appointment  to  the  re¬ 
cently  created  position. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  Pilsudski  and  his  followers  began  a 
march  on  the  capital  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Fascist  march 
on  Rome.  They  aimed  by  an  armed  demonstration  to  force  the  new 
prime  minister  from  office,  but  the  latter  was  not  at  once  persuaded. 
A  three  days’  siege  of  Warsaw  was  necessary  to  convince  Witos  of 
the  necessity  of  resigning,  but  his  resignation  finally  came  and  with 
it  that  of  President  Wojciechowski.  On  May  15  a  new  government 
was  established  with  Charles  Bartel  as  prime  minister,  Pilsudski  as 
minister  of  war,  and  the  other  members  chiefly  professors  and  tech¬ 
nical  experts.  Two  weeks  later  the  National  Assembly  elected  Pil¬ 
sudski  President  of  Poland,  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  office, 
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suggesting  instead  that  Professor  Ignace  Moszicki,  a  chemist  of 
undoubted  integrity,  be  elected. 

In  August  the  constitution  was  amended  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  executive  control  of  the  budget,  provide  the  President  with  au¬ 
thority  to  dissolve  Parliament  with  the  consent  of  his  cabinet,  and 
give  him  power  within  limits  to  issue  ordinances  with  the  force  of 
law.  By  the  use  of  such  presidential  decrees  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  balance  the  budget,  stabilize  the  currency,  reorganize  the  Polish 
Bank,  and  improve  the  national  credit.  When  in  October,  1926, 
Bartel  proved  to  be  unable  to  command  a  parliamentary  majority, 
Pilsudski  himself  assumed  the  office  of  premier,  organized  a  strong 
ministry,  and  threatened  the  Sejm  with  dissolution  if  it  did  not 
comply  with  his  wishes.  On  one  occasion,  a  year  later,  he  even  locked 
the  doors  against  the  Sejm  and  adjourned  it  sine  die.  Finally,  on 
November  3,  1927,  he  ordered  its  dissolution  to  prevent  discussion  of 
the  budget. 

Four  months  later  elections  were  held  for  Poland’s  second  Sejm. 
Pilsudski  entered  a  government  ticket — the  “National  Cooperative 
bloc” — and  thirty-three  other  parties  entered  candidates  as  well.  The 
premier’s  bloc  won  the  largest  number  of  seats  but,  with  the  great 
number  of  parties  represented,  no  one  controlled  a  majority.  Pilsud- 
ski’s  inability  to  dominate  the  new  Sejm  became  apparent  almost 
at  once  when  Bartel,  his  favorite  for  the  presidency  of  the  lower 
house,  was  defeated  by  the  Socialist  candidate.  In  June,  1928,  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Sejm,  Pilsudski  resigned  the  premiership 
to  Bartel,  himself  retaining  the  positions  of  minister  of  war  and 
inspector-general  of  the  army.  The  state  of  his  health  and  his  disgust 
with  the  Sejm,  which  had  failed  to  pass  the  budget  without  undesired 
modifications,  were  ascribed  as  the  reasons  for  his  action.  As  minister 
of  war,  however,  Pilsudski  still  dictated  the  policies  of  the  republic 
and  constantly  urged  that  the  constitution  be  revised  in  order  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  President.  Ministries  came  and  went,  but 
the  premiers  were  regularly  lieutenants  of  Pilsudski. 

Finally,  in  August,  1930,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  attaining  political 
stability  for  the  republic,  the  marshal  himself  once  more  assumed  the 
premiership.  Apparently  reluctant  to  play  the  role  of  an  out-and-out 
dictator,  Pilsudski  made  one  last  effort  to  secure  control  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  constitutional  means.  He  immediately  dissolved  both  the 
Sejm  and  the  Senate  and  called  for  new  elections  to  be  held  in  No- 
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vember.  With  grim  determination  the  government  bloc  set  out  to 
win  control  of  the  new  Sejm,  a  feat  which  no  party  or  bloc  had  yet 
been  able  to  achieve  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  A  systematic  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  handicap  and  suppress  the  opposition,  scores  of 
senators  and  deputies  being  thrown  into  jail,  and  whole  lists  of  op¬ 
position  candidates  being  in  some  districts  disqualified.  The  rather 
natural  outcome  of  elections  held  under  such  conditions  was  the 
victory  of  Pilsudski’s  national  bloc  which  won  a  safe  majority  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  Having  largely  succeeded  in  the  task 
which  he  had  set  for  himself,  Pilsudski,  after  the  elections,  again 
resigned  the  premiership,  handing  it  over  to  one  of  his  military 
colleagues. 

Pilsudski’s  followers  had  long  desired  to  reform  the  constitution 
in  order  to  establish  in  effect  a  presidential  dictatorship  with  a  docile 
legislature.  As  early  as  1929  they  had  submitted  such  a  project,  but 
it  had  been  rejected  by  Parliament.  They  had  hoped  that  the  elections 
of  1930  would  give  them  the  necessary  control  of  Parliament  to 
accomplish  their  ends,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  In  the 
spring  of  1931  the  national  bloc’s  project  for  constitutional  reform  was 
again  presented  to  Parliament  and  was  again  rejected.  Once  more 
in  1934  the  government  submitted  its  proposals  to  Parliament.  When 
in  that  body  opposition  leaders  asserted  that  the  existing  constitution 
could  be  amended  or  supplanted  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses,  the  government  maintained  that  a  simple  majority  in  the 
lower  house  (Sejm)  was  sufficient.  The  opposition  groups  then  with¬ 
drew  from  Parliament,  and  in  their  absence  the  new  constitution  was 
unanimously  passed  through  the  necessary  three  readings  in  a  single 
sitting.  It  was  eventually  promulgated  on  April  23,  1935. 

Under  the  new  frame  of  government  the  President  is  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  from  two  candidates,  one  nominated  by  the  re¬ 
tiring  President,  the  other  by  an  assembly  of  eighty  electors  of  whom 
fifty  are  chosen  by  the  Sejm  and  twenty-five  by  the  Senate.  Should 
the  retiring  President  fail  to  make  a  nomination,  however,  the 
candidate  of  the  Assembly  of  Electors  shall  be  recognized  as  Presi¬ 
dent  without  a  popular  election.  The  President  appoints  the  minis¬ 
ters,  who  practically  are  responsible  only  to  him;  he  convenes, 
adjourns,  and  dissolves  Parliament;  he  is  head  of  the  army,  and 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  inspector- 
general;' in  case  of  war  his  term  of  office  shall  not  expire  until  three 
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months  after  the  date  on  which  peace  is  concluded.  The  President 
appoints  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate;  the  others  are 
chosen  by  a  very  limited  electorate.  The  new  basis  of  government 
obviously  provides  for  the  much-desired  powerful  executive. 

On  May  12,  1935,  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  constitution  Marshal  Joseph  Pilsudski,  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
ponent  of  strong  government  for  Poland,  died  on  the  ninth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  bold  coup  by  which  he  had  seized  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1926.  In  the  years  that  followed  Pilsudski  had  lived  in 
semi-seclusion,  constantly  watching  over  the  welfare  of  Poland  but 
content  that  others  should  have  the  titular  authority.  Firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  country’s  woes  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  resulted 
from  its  military  weakness  and  its  inefficient  government,  he  had 
patriotically  sought  to  build  up  Poland’s  armed  forces  and  to 
strengthen  the  republic’s  international  position  by  favorable  treaties 
and  alliances.  The  new  constitution  provided  more  nearly  the  type 
of  government  which  he  thought  Poland  required  than  had  the  one 
which  it  supplanted. 

In  June  and  July  of  the  same  year  laws  were  passed  providing  for 
a  new  electoral  system,  in  accordance  with  which  about  20,000,000 
people  out  of  Poland’s  population  of  approximately  34,000,000  were 
given  the  right  to  elect  members  of  the  Sejm.  A  very  restricted 
electorate  was  authorized  to  vote  for  those  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  elected.  Under  the  new  provisions,  four  candi¬ 
dates  for  seats  in  the  Sejm  were  nominated  in  each  constituency  by 
an  electoral  committee,5  on  the  theory  that  in  this  way  the  best  men 
in  each  district  would  select  the  ablest  candidates,  and  the  voters 
would  then  choose  two  from  among  them.  Disgusted  with  such  a 
system  of  making  nominations,  most  of  the  opposition  parties  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  boycott  the  elections. 

When  the  voting  took  place  in  September,  1935,  therefore,  less 
than  half  of  the  qualified  electors  participated.  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  circumstances,  the  government  bloc  won  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  in  the  elections  for  the  Sejm  and  secured  practically 
the  whole  slate  in  the  choice  of  senators.  Nevertheless,  popular  dis¬ 
approval  of  an  electoral  system  which  permitted  government- 
controlled  groups  to  nominate  candidates  was  great.  Possibly  to 


5  The  electoral  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  municipalities,  labor  con¬ 
federations,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  professional  and  social  organizations. 
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appease  the  millions  of  dissatisfied  citizens,  the  Slawek  government 
resigned. 

The  new  premier,  Mar j  an  Z.  Koscialkowski,  represented  the  left- 
wing  element  in  the  government  bloc  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
so-called  “Colonels.”  He  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government  and  was  well 
known  for  his  liberal  attitude  toward  Poland’s  racial  minorities.  In 
his  ministry,  although  Foreign  Minister  Beck  was  retained,  most  of 
the  portfolios  were  held  by  new  men.  The  government  at  once 
adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  opposition  and  in  January, 
1936,  almost  27,000  prisoners  were  released  under  an  amnesty  voted 
by  Parliament. 

The  army  leaders  were  not  satisfied  with  the  conciliatory  policies 
of  the  government,  however,  and  in  May,  1936,  a  new  ministry  was 
organized  by  General  Felicien  Slawoj-Skladkowski,  who  took  office 
at  the  direction  of  the  army  high  command.  Action  of  the  Pilsudski 
Legionnaires  later  in  the  month  indicated  that  General  Edward 
Rydz-Smigly,  inspector-general  of  the  army,  had  been  elevated  to 
the  place  formerly  held  by  Marshal  Pilsudski  as  the  virtual  dictator 
of  the  republic.  But  what  the  future  held  for  Poland — now  free  from 
the  restraining  hand  of  the  former  marshal — was  in  1936  somewhat 
uncertain. 

Economic  Reforms  and  Vicissitudes 

Meanwhile  the  financial  condition  of  the  republic  had  been  greatly 
strengthened.  The  reorganization  of  the  fiscal  system,  long  delayed, 
began  in  1924  when  the  first  Sejm  was  persuaded  to  confer  almost 
dictatorial  powers  upon  the  finance  minister.  As  a  result,  a  new 
currency  {zloty)  was  adopted  and  a  Polish  bank  established.  Tem¬ 
porarily  the  currency  was  stabilized  and  the  budget  balanced,  but 
this  success  was  wiped  out  in  1925  by  a  Polish-German  tariff  war. 
After  Pilsudski’s  coup  d’etat,  recommendations  of  an  American 
financial  commission — headed  by  Professor  E.  W.  Kemmerer  of 
Princeton  University — were  adopted,  and  sounder  monetary  princi¬ 
ples  were  applied.  In  1927  a  foreign  stabilization  loan  was  obtained, 
and  Charles  S.  Dewey,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  was  employed  as  a  financial  adviser.  In  that  year  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic  the  national  budget  was 
really  balanced.  By  careful  attention  to  finance  the  succeeding  gov- 
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ernments  were  able  to  keep  the  budget  in  equilibrium  until  the 
world  economic  depression  finally  nullified  their  efforts.  Beginning 
with  1932-33  the  national  budgets  again  showed  deficits.  However, 
the  stability  of  the  zloty — whose  gold  value  was  fixed  at  11.22  cents 
in  1927 — was  successfully  maintained  until  April,  1936. 

Poland  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  65  per  cent  of  her 
inhabitants  earning  their  living  from  the  soil.  Before  the  war  a  very 
large  part  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  nobility.  Only  one-third  of  the  peasant  farms 
were  self-supporting,  the  peasants  in  most  cases  being  obliged  to 
work  outside  their  own  farms  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood.  This 
situation  the  peasants  hoped  to  change  under  the  republic,  and  they 
participated  in  the  first  general  election  with  a  view  to  effecting 
immediate  and  radical  agrarian  reform.  Although  sweeping  legisla¬ 
tion  was  enacted  in  1919  and  in  1920,  the  opposition  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  the  lack  of  State  funds,  and  the  disturbed  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  the  republic  prevented  its  execution.  Some 
progress  was  made  in  land  redistribution,  but  it  was  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  peasant  parties,  which  continued  to  press  in  Parliament 
for  more  radical  measures.  In  December,  1925,  another  land  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  distribution  among  peasants  of  some  500,000 
acres  yearly  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Maximum  holdings  were 
limited,  and  actual  expropriation  by  the  State  was  to  occur  only  in 
case  voluntary  parceling  fell  behind  the  required  minimum.  Com¬ 
pensation  was  to  be  based  upon  the  existing  value  of  the  land,  and 
payment  was  to  be  made  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  government 
bonds.  Although  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  any  of  those  directly  con¬ 
cerned  the  agrarian  legislation  facilitated  the  recovery  of  the  country. 
Practically  all  tillable  land  was  again  brought  under  cultivation, 
thousands  of  farm  buildings  were  constructed,  and  farms  were 
eventually  restocked  to  the  pre-war  level. 

Industry  was  somewhat  slower  to  recover  from  the  war  destruc¬ 
tion  and  revolutionary  disruption.  By  1927,  however,  new  post-war 
records  were  established  in  coal,  pig-iron,  crude  steel,  and  zinc 
production.  The  railroads,  completely  demoralized  after  the  war, 
were  rebuilt  and  greatly  extended.  To  free  the  republic  from  complete 
dependence  upon  Danzig  the  construction  of  a  new  port  was  begun 
in  1925  at  Gdynia  on  Polish  territory  in  the  extreme  western  corner 
of  the  Bay  of  Danzig.  By  1929  what  was  formerly  an  obscure  fishing 
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hamlet  had  become  a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants  with  a  port  capable 
of  handling  2,000,000  tons  of  freight  yearly. 

Although  Poland  like  other  countries  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  the  world  depression,  she  continued  to  develop  her  new  Baltic 
port.  Early  in  1930  the  government  announced  that  it  had  acquired 
three  steamships  which  would  sail  under  the  Polish  flag  and  main¬ 
tain  regular  service  between  Gdynia  and  New  York.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  too,  a  new  railway  was  opened  between  Gdynia  and  Brom¬ 
berg  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Polish  Corridor.  In  1931  Poland 
turned  to  the  bankers  of  her  ally,  France,  and  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  them  to  finance  the  building  and  operation  of  a  railway 
to  connect  Upper  Silesia  with  Gdynia.  Such  a  direct  line  between  the 
rich  coal  fields  of  Upper  Silesia  and  Gdynia  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  exportation  of  Polish  coal.  In  1932  over  three  thousand  ships 
entered  and  cleared  from  Gdynia,  and  the  port  itself  handled  over 
5,000,000  tons  of  freight.  In  the  next  year  some  thirty  regular  ship¬ 
ping  lines  were  using  Gdynia  as  a  port  of  call,  and  plans  were  made 
to  increase  the  use  of  the  port  still  further  by  creating  in  it  a  free 
custom  zone.  By  1933  Gdynia  had  surpassed  Danzig  in  total  trading 
volume  and  had  come  to  monopolize  practically  all  of  Poland’s 
overseas  passenger  traffic. 

The  Problem  of  Minorities 

Political  and  economic  problems  were  not  the  only  ones  to  com¬ 
plicate  Poland’s  domestic  affairs,  for  the  republic  contained  within 
its  borders  the  largest  minorities  population  of  any  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  steps  taken  by  the  peace  conference  to  protect  the  rights 
of  national  minorities  and  to  remove  from  the  peace  of  Europe  so 
far  as  possible  the  menace  of  active  irredentas,  have  been  discussed. 
Poland  was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  in  which  she  promised  to  extend 
to  her  minorities  all  rights  of  citizenship,  including  linguistic,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  religious  privileges.  Failure  to  observe  these  promises 
or  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  them  out  frequently  caused 
friction  and  ill  feeling  within  the  country  and  occasionally  even 
disturbed  the  republic’s  foreign  relations. 

The  Ukrainians  in  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  constituted  the  largest  minority  group  in  Poland.  Since  their 
inclusion  against  their  will  in  Poland  the  Ukrainians  have  not  ceased 
to  complain  of  their  treatment.  The  local  autonomy  which  was  in 
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1922  extended  to  eastern  Galicia  the  Ukrainians  claim  to  be  greatly 
restricted  and  not  at  all  consonant  with  that  stipulated  by  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors.  Furthermore,  the  Ukrainians  assert  that  Poland  is 
not  observing  her  obligations  under  the  minorities  treaty  but  is 
rather  steadily  carrying  on  a  campaign  to  Polonize  the  eastern 
provinces.  Eventually  a  Ukrainian  Military  Organization  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Ukrainian 
State.6 

In  1924  some  concessions  were  made  to  the  Ukrainians  by  Poland, 
apparently  as  a  result  of  complaints  from  the  Soviet  government. 
As  a  result  of  new  legislation,  in  government  administration,  courts, 
and  schools,  along  with  the  official  Polish  language,  the  use  of 
Ukrainian,  Lithuanian,  and  White  Russian  was  permitted  in  regions 
where  these  languages  were  spoken.  Administrative  communica¬ 
tions  were  required  to  be  made  both  in  Polish  and  in  the  language 
of  the  citizens  concerned.  Teaching  in  private  schools  might  be 
conducted  in  any  of  these  three  languages,  and,  on  the  request  of  the 
parents  of  forty  children,  instruction  in  public  schools  would  be 
given  in  any  one  of  these  languages  wherever  a  non-Polish  minority 
constituted  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  Ukrainians 
still  complained  of  the  treatment  which  they  received,  however,  and 
their  complaints  were  finally  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  League 
Council  in  1930.  The  latter  referred  the  matter  to  its  minorities  com¬ 
mittee  but  reports  from  the  area  were  so  conflicting  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  a  decision.  Meanwhile,  the 
situation  improved  very  little.  Ukrainian  peasants  resorted  to  passive 
resistance  in  such  matters  as  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  felt  obliged  to  use  troops  to  force  them  to  obey  the  laws.  In 
September,  1932,  the  Ukrainian  Radical  party  was  dissolved  by  the 
government  on  the  ground  that  it  was  engaging  in  anti-Polish 
activities.  Furthermore,  the  new  Polish  constitution  of  1935,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ukrainians,  frankly  discriminates  against  them,  with  the 
result  that  any  Ukrainian  representation  will  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Polish  authorities. 

The  second  largest  minority  group  in  Poland  consisted  of  the  Jews 
who  numbered  some  three  million.  Unlike  the  other  minorities,  they 

6  In  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Ukrainian 
committees  have  been  established  to  carry  on  propaganda  in  favor  of  an  independent 
Ukrainian  Republic.  Such  a  State  would  include  territory  now  within  the  U.S.S.R., 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  would  be  larger  than  France. 
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were  not  segregated  in  one  area,  but  comprised  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  in  all  towns  and  cities.  The  Jews  controlled  the  greater 
part  of  the  commercial  and  banking  activities  of  the  country,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  place  in  Poland  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  bourgeoisie 
in  Western  countries.  They  desired  separate  schools  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  together  with  other  rights  and  privileges.  Unfortunately,  for 
a  number  of  years  they  were  subjected  to  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Poles,  who  denounced  them  as  not  being  good  patriots 
on  the  ground  that  they  put  personal  profit  above  national  welfare. 
Reports  of  assault  and  even  murder  were  so  frequent  that  they  led 
to  investigations  by  American  and  British  missions. 

Finally  in  1925,  however,  the  government  negotiated  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Jews  an  agreement  which  became  known  as  the 
“Declaration  of  Warsaw.”  In  consequence  of  the  Jews’  recognition 
of  their  duties  to  the  republic,  measures  were  later  introduced  giving 
them  the  same  linguistic  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to  the  border 
peoples,  legalizing  their  observance  of  Jewish  religious  holidays,  and 
recognizing  their  schools.  The  agreement  went  far  toward  removing 
the  causes  of  friction  between  the  government  and  one  of  the  repub¬ 
lic’s  most  numerous  minorities.  Nevertheless,  in  the  succeeding  years, 
and  especially  after  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  in  Germany  in  1933, 
there  were  occasional  anti-Jewish  outbreaks  in  Poland.  In  fact,  in  1936 
Jews  in  foreign  countries  were  active  in  calling  attention  to  the  woes 
of  their  kinsmen  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  Poland  as  well. 

The  third  major  minority  group  in  Poland  included  nearly  900,000 
Germans,  and  between  Poland  and  Germany  friction  has  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  former’s  treatment  of  these  Germans  within  her 
territory.  Poland  was  eager  to  regain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  land 
which  had  passed  from  Polish  into  German  hands  while  Posen  was 
in  the  German  Empire,  and  in  1920  decided  to  cancel  all  contracts 
of  tenants  who  held  land  from  the  former  German  government  un¬ 
less  they  could  show  clear  legal  titles.  Germany  appealed  to  the 
League  and  the  question  went  finally  to  the  World  Court,  which 
decided  that  Poland  must  respect  private  rights.  Poland  eventually 
agreed  to  compensate  the  German  colonists  who  had  been  evicted. 

A  second  cause  of  friction  between  Poland  and  Germany  arose 
from  the  complaints  of  the  German  minority  in  that  part  of  Upper 
Silesia  which  was  awarded  to  Poland  in  1922.  Germans  here  asserted 
that  they  were  being  subjected  to  mistreatment  and  unfair  discrim- 
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ination.  The  Polish  government,  it  was  alleged,  failed  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  protection  to  the  Germans  who  were  exposed  to  terrorism  at 
the  hands  of  the  Poles,  particularly  during  political  campaigns.  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Poland  sought  the  sympathy  of  the  German  Republic  which 
on  several  occasions  brought  the  Silesian  troubles  before  the  League. 
Germany’s  continued  dissatisfaction  with  Poland’s  treatment  of  her 
German  minority  led  to  Gustav  Stresemann’s  attempts  in  1928  and 
1929  to  alter  the  procedure  of  the  Council  in  respect  to  minorities. 
Again  in  1931  representatives  of  Poland  and  Germany  came  into  con¬ 
flict  before  the  Council  over  the  treatment  of  Germans  in  Upper 
Silesia. 

Poland  claimed  that  she  was  attempting  to  live  up  to  her  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  minorities  treaty  which  she  had  signed,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  much  evidence  to  prove  her  contention.  She  asserted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  more  than  one  million  Poles  in  Germany  were 
being  consistently  mistreated.  What  particularly  irked  Poland  was 
the  fact  that  while  the  German  minority  in  Poland  had  a  statutory 
right  to  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  whenever  they  felt  that  they 
had  been  wronged  by  the  Polish  government,  the  Poles  in  Germany 
had  no  similar  right.  Finally,  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  Assembly  in  September,  1934,  Poland  announced  that  she  found 
herself  “compelled  to  refuse  as  from  today  all  cooperation  with  the 
international  organizations  in  the  matter  of  supervision  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  by  Poland  of  the  system  of  minority  protection,”  until  “a  gen¬ 
eral  and  uniform  system  for  the  protection  of  minorities”  had  been 
created. 

Danzig,  Poland,  and  the  League 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Danzig  was  constituted  a  free  city 
under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  to  appoint 
a  high  commissioner.  Its  constitution,  to  be  drawn  up  by  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  representatives  of  the  Free  City  in  agreement  with  the  high 
commissioner,  was  to  be  under  the  guarantee  of  the  League.  In  May, 
1920,  a  constituent  assembly  was  elected  on  a  franchise  which  per¬ 
mitted  every  inhabitant  of  Danzig  to  vote  who  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  a  German  national  before  January  10,  1920,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  since  that  date. 

The  League  Council  maintained  that  since  the  constitution  of  Dan¬ 
zig  was  to  be  under  the  guarantee  of  the  League,  the  latter  must 
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be  convinced  that  it  provided  the  necessary  guarantees  for  a  stable 
and  peaceful  political  situation.  It  must  insure  a  government  which 
would  function  in  accordance  with  the  principles  on  which  the  Free 
City  had  been  constituted  and  which  would  fulfill  the  obligations 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
Council  therefore  decided  that  the  constitution  must  be  submitted 
for  its  approval  before  the  high  commissioner  should  agree  to  it. 
Furthermore  the  Council  held  that,  before  it  approved  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  it  must  know  the  terms  of  the  convention  between  Danzig  and 
Poland  which  was  to  come  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Free  City.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
divergent  viewpoints  of  the  representatives  of  Poland  and  Danzig, 
however,  it  was  not  until  November  15,  1920,  that  this  convention 
came  into  force.  On  that  day  the  Free  City  was  officially  constituted 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  principal  Allied  Powers,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  League  of  Nations  formally  assumed  its  responsibilities  in 
respect  to  Danzig.  But  not  until  after  certain  modifications  had  been 
made  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
did  the  constitution  of  the  Free  City  receive  the  approval  of  the  high 
commissioner  in  May,  1922. 

Under  the  regime  set  up  by  the  Danzig-Polish  Convention  and  the 
Danzig  Constitution,  the  Free  City  has  a  popular  Assembly  of  120 
members  and  a  Senate  of  22  members.  The  latter,  which  contains 
eight  administrative  heads,  constitutes  the  government.  The  city’s 
foreign  relations  as  well  as  the  protection  of  its  nationals  abroad  are 
committed  to  Poland.  The  control  of  the  port  of  Danzig  is  under  a 
commission  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Poles  and  Danzigers 
with  a  neutral  chairman,  and  Poland  has  “free  use  and  service  of  the 
port.” 

The  League  high  commissioner  serves  as  a  court  of  first  instance 
for  disputes  between  Poland  and  Danzig  which  have  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Council.  A  great  number  of  disputes  have  arisen,  owing  to 
the  complex  intermingling  of  economic  and  political  prerogatives  in 
the  Free  City.  Many  of  the  disputes  have  been  settled  by  direct  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  two  parties  through  the  good  offices  of  the  high 
commissioner,  but  many  others  have  been  referred  to  the  high  com¬ 
missioner  himself.  Occasionally  appeals  have  been  carried  to  the 
Council,  and  in  one  case  the  World  Court  was  invoked  to  decide 
Poland’s  right  to  maintain  a  postal  service  in  Danzig. 
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Economically,  during  the  first  decade  of  its  new  regime,  the  Free 
City  prospered.  Its  importance  as  a  port  increased.  In  1925  the  total 
tonnage  of  seagoing  vessels  entering  and  leaving  Danzig  was  about 
3,700,000  tons  in  comparison  with  only  1,900,000  tons  in  1912,  while 
the  total  import  and  export  trade  of  the  port  for  1927  was  more  than 
four  times  as  great  as  for  any  pre-war  year.  With  the  collaboration  of 
the  League  Financial  Committee,  Danzig  was  enabled  to  raise  a  loan 
of  about  $7,500,000  for  municipal  and  harbor  works. 

Poland’s  determination  to  create  a  great  port  of  her  own,  however, 
caused  considerable  alarm  in  Danzig  which  felt  that  its  own  eco¬ 
nomic  position  as  the  chief  outlet  for  Polish  commerce  was  threat¬ 
ened.  Although  Danzig’s  trading  volume  continued  to  be  above  the 
pre-war  figure,  the  most  profitable  trade  came  to  be  handled  by 
Gdynia.  As  early  as  1930  the  Danzig  Senate  had  appealed  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  seeking  to  have  Poland  compelled  to  use  the  port 
of  Danzig  either  exclusively  or  preferentially  for  her  sea-borne  trade. 
But  Poland  refused  to  consider  any  arrangements  involving  the  com¬ 
pulsory  dependence  of  her  trade  upon  Danzig,  and  steadily  proceeded 
with  the  development  of  Gdynia.  Eventually  in  1933,  however,  a  con¬ 
vention  was  signed  between  Poland  and  Danzig  which  stated  defi¬ 
nitely  that  Poland  would  direct  45  per  cent  of  her  foreign  trade 
through  Danzig  and  55  per  cent  through  Gdynia.  This  agreement, 
and  another  signed  in  the  same  year  concerning  special  rights  of 
Polish  citizens  in  Danzig,  was  expected  to  go  far  toward  removing 
friction  and  to  usher  in  a  new  period  of  amity  between  Danzig  and 
the  Polish  Republic. 

Nevertheless,  the  aggressive  irredentism  of  the  German  Nazis 
rather  naturally  alarmed  the  Poles,  especially  when  the  Germans  in 
Danzig  organized  a  Nazi  party  which  was  linked  with  the  Hitlerite 
organization.  The  election  of  members  of  the  Danzig  Assembly  on 
April  7,  1935,  was  preceded  by  an  exciting  electoral  campaign  in 
which  the  issue  was  the  degree  of  success  which  the  German  Nazis 
might  attain.  Filled  with  enthusiasm  by  their  overwhelming  victory 
in  the  Saar  plebiscite  in  January  of  that  year,  the  German  Nazis 
were  eager  to  follow  it  up  with  another  resounding  success  in  Dan¬ 
zig.  It  was  widely  believed  that  their  aim  was  to  secure  two-thirds  of 
the  seats  in  order  that  the  constitution  of  the  Free  City  might  be 
amended  to  bring  that  territory  into  conformity  with  the  totalitarian 
regime  in  Germany.  Electioneering  speeches  were  made  by  some  of 
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the  outstanding  Nazi  leaders  of  the  Third  Reich,  including  Goring, 
premier  of  Prussia,  Goebbels,  minister  of  propaganda,  and  Hess, 
deputy  chancellor.  A  Nazi  campaign  of  terrorism  sought  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  Socialists  and  Poles  of  Danzig  until  the  Polish  high  com¬ 
missioner  was  moved  to  protest  to  the  Senate. 

Although  the  Nazis  increased  their  representation  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  they  fell  slightly  short  of  the  two-thirds  which  they 
needed  to  enable  them  to  change  the  constitution.  Perhaps  the  most 
unfortunate  result  of  the  election  was  increased  tension  and  friction 
between  Danzig  and  Poland.  That  Poland  could  still  bring  economic 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  city,  however,  was  clearly  shown  by  events 
when  the  Nazi  government  of  Danzig  in  June,  1935,  closed  all  banks 
and  declared  a  financial  blockade  because  a  flight  from  the  devalued 
Danzig  gulden  was  occurring.7  Such  a  move  would  “freeze”  millions 
of  gulden  held  by  Polish  banks  and  business  concerns.  Poland  there¬ 
fore  protested  that  such  restrictions  were  contrary  to  the  Polish- 
Danzig  agreements  of  1921  and  intimated  that  she  might  be  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  Danzig  as  a  port  and  commercial  center.  Before 
the  month  was  out  the  Nazi  government  in  Danzig  terminated  the 
bank  holiday  and  made  a  number  of  concessions  to  placate  the  Poles. 

In  July  more  friction  developed  between  Poland  and  the  Free 
City,  however,  when  the  Polish  government  ordered  the  Danzig  cus¬ 
toms  authorities  to  handle  only  those  goods  which  were  designed  for 
the  Free  City’s  own  consumption.  Polish  customs  officers  were  fur¬ 
ther  ordered  not  to  accept  Danzig  gulden  in  payment  of  duties  on 
goods  shipped  into  Poland  through  Danzig.  These  steps  by  the 
Polish  authorities  amounted  to  expelling  Danzig  from  the  Polish 
customs  union.  The  Danzig  government  then  retaliated  by  putting 
on  the  free  list  a  considerable  number  of  commodities  which  might 
be  imported  from  Germany.  Again  Poland  protested.  In  the  end 
Danzig  withdrew  its  decree  regarding  duty-free  imports,  and  Poland 
suspended  the  order  forbidding  Danzig  to  collect  duties  on  goods 
shipped  to  Poland  by  way  of  the  Free  City.  Thereafter,  however, 
customs  duties  in  Danzig  were  to  be  collected  in  Polish  currency 
only.  Quite  evidently,  with  the  development  of  her  own  port  at 
Gdynia,  Poland  has  placed  herself  in  a  position  where  she  can  bring 
serious  economic  pressure  to  bear  upon  Danzig  almost  at  will. 

That  the  League  of  Nations  continued  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 

7  On  May  2,  1935,  a  40  per  cent  devaluation  of  the  gulden  had  occurred. 
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upon  the  Free  City  became  evident  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
January,  1936.  At  that  time  Anthony  Eden,  British  delegate,  in¬ 
formed  the  Council  of  the  Danzig  Nazi  government’s  disregard  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  election  safeguards,  and  other  opposition  rights, 
and  of  its  failure  to  execute  certain  Council  recommendations.  The 
Nazi  president  of  the  Danzig  Senate,  who  represented  the  Free  City 
before  the  Council,  was  inclined  to  be  recalcitrant.  Under  the  threat 
of  a  League  investigation  and  a  possible  resort  to  sanctions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Nazi  Senate  gave  in  and  promised  to  respect  the  Council’s 
orders  to  obey  the  Free  City’s  constitution.  It  agreed  to  revoke  the 
decree  regarding  party  uniforms,  to  make  financial  reparation  to  dis¬ 
missed  officials,  to  modify  the  Danzig  penal  code  as  desired  by  the 
Council,8  and  to  permit  suspended  newspapers  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
instead  of  to  the  Danzig  Senate.  This  experience,  it  was  hoped,  would 
have  a  sobering  effect  upon  the  Danzig  Senate  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  League’s  high  commissioner. 

It  apparently  had  an  opposite  effect,  however.  In  July,  1936,  Dr. 
Karl  Greiser,  president  of  the  Danzig  Senate,  again  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  of  the  League  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Council  should  send  a  new  high  commissioner  to 
Danzig  with  instructions  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  internal 
affairs  and  to  deal  only  with  external  policy.  As  an  alternative  step, 
he  suggested  that  the  Council  should  decide  to  send  no  more  high 
commissioners  to  Danzig.  When  the  president  of  the  League  Coun¬ 
cil  ruled  that  these  demands  were  at  that  time  out  of  order,  Dr. 
Greiser  declared,  “I  consider  that  my  speech  today  is  the  first  stage  on 
the  road  of  revision  that  we  ask  regarding  relations  between  Danzig 
and  the  League  of  Nations.” 

The  President  of  the  League  Council,  Anthony  Eden  of  Great 
Britain,  expressed  complete  confidence  in  the  League’s  high  com¬ 
missioner,  and  the  Council  named  a  committee  consisting  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Portugal  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  Danzig  af¬ 
fairs.  In  Danzig,  however,  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  Free 
State  Senate  would  henceforth  ignore  Sean  Lester,  the  League  high 
commissioner,  and  would  have  no  more  official  dealings  with  him. 
A  few  days  later  the  Nazi  government  of  Danzig  defied  the  League 
by  passing  a  series  of  ordinances  virtually  abolishing  the  democratic 

8  The  code  adopted  by  the  Nazi  government  had  authorized  imprisonment  even 
without  violation  of  any  law. 
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constitution  of  the  Free  City.  Obviously,  with  the  increasing  recal¬ 
citrance  of  the  Nazis,  Danzig  threatened  to  become  a  real  source 
of  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 


Lithuania,  Vilna,  and  Memel 

To  the  north  of  Poland  lies  Lithuania,  a  diminutive  reminder  and 
remnant  of  the  once  large  and  powerful  grand  duchy  of  the  same 
name.  Lithuania  was  twice  “swallowed.”  In  1386  her  grand  duke 
married  the  Queen  of  Poland,  thus  uniting  the  two  States  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  union.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  two  States  were 
merged  under  a  common  government  and  the  Lithuanians  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  were  “Polonized” — the  smaller  absorbing  the  larger. 
When  Poland  was  partitioned  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  had  earlier  been  Lithuania  went  to 
Russia,  and  the  population  was  next  subjected  to  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  of  “Russification.” 

The  Lithuanians  were  so  long  merged  with  the  Poles  that  the 
idea  of  their  constituting  a  separate  political  entity  was  for  a  time 
forgotten.  Gradually  during  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the 
Lithuanians  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  their  separate  nationality, 
and  by  1905  they  were  demanding  autonomy  within  a  Russian  fed¬ 
eration.  During  the  World  War  their  national  sentiment  increased. 
A  movement  for  independence  was  begun,  and  Lithuanians  living  in 
other  lands  gave  their  efforts  to  a  campaign  of  propaganda  to  advance 
the  cause.  In  1917  Lithuanian  representatives  in  the  Russian  Duma 
demanded  independence,  and  in  the  region  under  German  occupa¬ 
tion  a  council  of  state  in  Vilna  repeated  the  demand.  National  inde¬ 
pendence  was  finally  and  formally  proclaimed  on  February  16,  1918. 
Powerful  German  influences,  here  as  elsewhere,  succeeded  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  political  current  into  monarchical  channels,  and  in  July  a 
German  prince  accepted  the  Lithuanian  crown. 

The  monarchy  was  but  an  ephemeral  thing,  however,  and  with  the 
defeat  of  Germany  it  speedily  disappeared.  The  Council  of  State 
chose  a  triumviral  presidency  in  which  Dr.  Antanas  Smetona  was  the 
real  executive,  and  selected  a  cabinet  headed  by  Professor  Augustus 
Voldemaras.  The  new  Lithuanian  State  faced  a  difficult  situation.  It 
had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  Russian  “Reds”  to  the  east  but  with 
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the  aggressive  Poles  to  the  south.  Bolshevik  armies  were  soon  ad¬ 
vancing  into  Lithuania,  and  the  government  was  forced  to  retire 
from  Vilna  to  Kovno.  A  few  months  of  fighting  eventually  drove 
the  Bolsheviks  out  of  the  country,  but  not  until  July  12,  1920,  was 
peace  actually  obtained.  In  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  recognized  the  independence  of  Lithuania  and  defined  its 
boundary  with  the  latter,  ceding  to  it  the  district  of  Vilna. 

The  struggle  which  immediately  ensued  with  Poland  over  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  capital  of  medieval  Lithuania  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed.9  Although  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  March,  1923, 
confirmed  Poland’s  possession  of  Vilna,  the  Lithuanian  government 
continued  to  claim  it  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Moscow.  “The  act 
of  a  sovereign  State  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  Council  of  Am¬ 
bassadors,”  declared  Premier  Voldemaras  in  June,  1928.  The  Vilna 
question  remained  a  disturbing  irritant  constantly  inflaming  the  Lith¬ 
uanian  body  politic.  It  aroused  an  acute  national  spirit  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  a  quasi-fascist  movement  within  the  country.  It  was 
this  movement  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  attack  upon 
Memel  in  1923.  It  was  this  aroused  nationalism  which  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  uncompromising,  seemingly  obstinate  attitude  of 
Lithuania’s  changing  governments  toward  the  Vilna  question. 

The  hold  which  this  affair  had  on  Lithuanian  public  opinion  was 
revealed  in  1926.  In  that  year  the  Pope  created  a  special  diocese  in 
Poland  with  Vilna  as  its  ecclesiastical  center,  and  in  so  doing  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Lithuanians  to  recognize  Vilna  as  legally  Polish.  The 
Lithuanian  government  at  once  protested  and  withdrew  its  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  Holy  See.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Lithuanians 
are  strongly  Catholic,  the  government  in  subsequent  elections  was 
supported  by  the  voters.  As  late  as  1928  a  new  constitution  declared 
Vilna  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 

The  ill  will  which  already  existed  between  Poland  and  Lithuania 
because  of  the  Vilna  coup,  was  further  deepened  by  the  treatment  of 
their  respective  minorities.  In  1924  Poland  complained  to  the  League 
that  Lithuania  had  closed  Polish  schools,  confiscated  Polish  property, 
and  passed  laws  discriminating  against  Poles  in  Lithuania.  The  latter, 
in  consequence  of  recommendations  of  the  League  Council,  was 
led  to  modify  some  of  the  practices  which  had  called  for  the  Polish 
complaints.  Three  years  later  Poland  closed  some  forty  Lithuanian 

9  See  pp.  207-9. 
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schools  in  the  district  about  Vilna,  justifying  the  action  by  asserting 
that  Polish  teachers  in  Lithuania  were  being  mistreated.  This  time 
Lithuania  complained  to  the  Council  of  the  League.  Premier  Vol- 
demaras  of  Lithuania  and  Marshal  Pilsudski  of  Poland  were  invited 
to  Geneva  to  meet  with  the  Council,  and  with  the  latter’s  encourage¬ 
ment  these  two  leaders  were  brought  to  an  agreement.  Lithuania 
promised  to  end  the  “state  of  war”  with  Poland,  and  Poland,  in  turn, 
promised  to  respect  Lithuania’s  independence  and  territorial  integrity. 
The  two  leaders  were  further  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  conference 
with  a  view  to  settling  all  differences  between  them.  During  1928 
conferences  between  representatives  of  the  two  republics  were  held, 
but  no  final  settlement  was  achieved. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lithuanians  were  apparently  engaged  in  an  effort 
quietly  to  “Lithuanianize”  the  city  and  district  of  Memel  which  the 
League  of  Nations  had  awarded  to  them  in  1924  with  provision  for 
local  autonomy.  Their  efforts  in  this  respect  were  seriously  checked 
after  1932,  however,  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  Nazis  of 
Germany  who  extended  their  political  organization  into  Memel. 
Lithuania,  nevertheless,  did  not  abandon  her  program  without  a 
struggle. 

In  Pebruary,  1934,  the  Lithuanian  government  outlawed  two  Nazi 
political  parties  in  Memel  on  the  ground  that  they  were  treasonable. 
Later  it  arrested  more  than  a  hundred  German  Nazis  in  the  Memel 
district  on  charges  of  plotting  to  restore  that  city  to  Germany  by 
force.  In  December  the  Nazis  were  brought  to  trial  and,  since  Lithu¬ 
ania  was  at  that  time  under  emergency  law,  the  cases  were  brought 
before  a  court  martial.  During  the  ensuing  weeks  while  the  trials 
were  being  conducted  at  Kaunas  (Kovno)  national  sentiment  in 
Germany  was  aroused,  and  demands  that  the  “Saar  of  the  East”  be 
redeemed  by  the  fatherland  were  frequently  voiced.  The  interna¬ 
tional  situation  became  strained;  German  and  Lithuanian  troops 
were  mobilized  along  the  border.  When  in  March,  1935,  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  court  condemned  four  of  the  accused  to  death  10  and  eighty- 
seven  to  prison  terms,  indignation  in  Germany  rose  to  great  heights 
with  many  popular  demonstrations  protesting  the  verdict.  In  May, 
fortunately,  the  tension  between  Germany  and  Lithuania  was  less¬ 
ened  when  the  death  sentences  were  commuted  to  life  imprisonment 
and  most  of  the  prison  terms  were  reduced  in  length. 

10  On  the  charge  of  murdering  a  so-called  Nazi  traitor. 
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During  the  trials  demands  had  been  made  in  Germany  that  the 
powers  which  had  signed  the  Memel  convention  11  should  see  that 
the  rights  of  Germans  under  Lithuanian  rule  were  observed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  agreement.  A  directorate  of  five  members  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  chamber  of  deputies  was  supposed  to  exist  in  Memel,  but 
no  chamber  had  functioned  for  practically  a  year  and  no  directorate 
existed.  This  situation  had  been  caused  by  the  minority  Lithuanian 
deputies  who  had  prevented  a  quorum  by  not  attending.  In  April, 
1935,  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  governments  in  a  joint  note  to 
Lithuania  declared  that  the  latter  should  take  steps  at  once  to  reintro¬ 
duce  representative  government  in  Memel. 

It  so  happened  that  in  May  the  terms  of  the  Memel  deputies  ex¬ 
pired  and  an  election  was  called  for  September.  In  the  meantime  the 
Lithuanian  government  published  new  electoral  laws  which,  it  was 
alleged,  although  applying  to  all  Lithuania  as  well  as  Memel,  would 
operate  to  disfranchise  most  of  the  German  Nazis  in  Memel.  Again 
German  nationalism  was  aroused,  and  Hitler,  in  an  address  to  the 
Reichstag,  declared  that  for  years  the  Germans  in  Memel  “have  been 
maltreated  and  tortured  contrary  to  laws  and  treaties.”  Again  the 
three  powers  which  were  guarantors  of  the  Memel  convention  in¬ 
tervened  and  demanded  from  Lithuania  that  the  elections  should  be 
fairly  conducted.  Shortly  before  the  voting  occurred,  the  same  pow¬ 
ers  pointed  out  to  Germany  that  Lithuania  had  promised  a  fair  elec¬ 
tion,  and  they  now  asked  Germany  to  cooperate  to  assure  tranquillity 
in  the  territory. 

In  the  election  of  September  29,  1935,  which  assumed  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  plebiscite,  the  Germans  again  won  control  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  deputies,  the  party  representation  remaining  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  chamber.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  a  directorate 
controlled  by  the  Germans  would  at  once  be  established.  The  Lithu¬ 
anian  governor  of  Memel,  however,  sought  instead  to  have  one  of 
the  Lithuanian  deputies  form  the  directorate.  Again,  it  seems,  a  note 
from  Great  Britain  was  sent  to  Kaunas,  with  the  result  that  a  day  or 
two  later  a  directorate  controlled  by  German  Memelanders  was  set 
up  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lithuanian-born  head  of  the  German 
group.  The  government  at  Kaunas  had  failed  in  its  efforts  to  “Lithu- 
anianize”  Memel  and  to  secure  Lithuanian  ascendancy  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory. 

11  See  p.  210. 
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Estonia  and  Latvia 

To  the  north  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  along  the  east  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  lies  a  territory  inhabited  chiefly  by  Estonians  and  Letts  who, 
after  having  been  dominated  by  Danes,  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Poles, 
came  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  rule  of  the 
Romanov  dynasty.  Until  1819  they  were  serfs,  tilling  the  soil  on  the 
great  estates  of  the  German  barons,  or  Balts,  the  successors  of  the 
medieval  Teutonic  Knights  who  had  originally  conquered  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  established  there  an  “upper  crust  of  Germanic  civilization.” 
Although  both  Estonians  and  Letts  eventually  rose  from  serfdom  to 
the  status  of  a  free  peasantry,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  remained, 
until  the  World  War,  in  the  hands  of  the  Balts,  who  constituted  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  population.  Both  peoples  were  filled  with 
a  bitter  hostility  toward  these  foreign  masters  of  their  soil,  as  well  as 
toward  their  political  rulers,  the  Slavs,  who  sought  to  “Russify”  them. 

The  Russian  provisional  government  which  came  into  power  in 
March,  1917,  immediately  recognized  the  Estonian  desire  for  self- 
government.  It  extended  the  province  of  Estonia  to  include  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  Livonia  which  was  inhabited  by  Estonians,  and  granted  an 
extensive  degree  of  autonomy.  It  sanctioned  an  Estonian  national 
council  which  in  turn,  after  the  Bolshevik  coup  d’etat  in  Russia,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  political  independence  of  Estonia  on  November  28,  1917. 
This  action  led  to  a  “Red”  invasion  from  Russia  which  early  in  1918 
produced  a  bitter  civil  war  among  even  the  Estonians  themselves. 

In  February  advancing  German  armies  put  the  Bolsheviks  to  flight 
and  subjected  the  country  to  German  occupation.  This  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  Baltic  barons,  who  were  as  eager  as  were  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  bring  this  territory  under  Teutonic  control.  But  all  attempts 
to  force  an  Estonian  representative  assembly  to  elect  a  Hohenzollern 
duke  were  in  vain.  Finally  the  Balts,  acting  in  the  name  of  Estonia, 
invited  the  Kaiser  to  be  their  ruler,  and  in  April,  1918,  William  II, 
through  his  chancellor,  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  however,  brought  the  collapse 
of  monarchical  and  pro-German  plans.  The  withdrawal  of  German 
troops  was  in  turn  followed  by  a  second  Bolshevik  invasion  which 
swept  over  most  of  the  little  country.  Two  months  of  severe  fighting 
eventually  freed  Estonia  of  “Red”  armies  but  the  war  dragged  on 
until  an  armistice  was  signed  with  the  Soviet  government  in  Decern- 
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ber,  1919.  This  was  transformed  into  the  definitive  Peace  of  Dorpat 
(Tartu)  on  February  2,  1920.  By  it  Russia  recognized  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Estonia,  while  the  latter  in  turn  granted  Russia  free  transit 
to  Estonian  ports.  On  June  15,  1920,  a  permanent  constitution  was 
adopted  establishing  Estonia  as  an  independent  “Republic  in  which 
the  power  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.” 

Meanwhile  the  Letts  had  fared  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  From 
1915  on,  most  of  their  territory  was  occupied  by  the  Germans,  who 
planned  to  bring  it  permanently  under  Teutonic  rule.  In  this  they 
incurred  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Letts  and,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Baltic  regions,  German  influence  and  control  were  destroyed  by 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  On  November  18,  1918,  Latvian  inde¬ 
pendence  was  proclaimed  and  a  provisional  government  established. 

The  new  government,  however,  was  soon  confronted  with  a  for¬ 
midable  task,  for  the  Bolshevik  armies,  repulsed  and  driven  out  of 
Estonia,  began  an  invasion  of  Latvia,  forced  the  government  to  take 
refuge  in  Libau,  and  occupied  most  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
the  Baltic  barons  seized  the  opportunity  to  intrigue  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  German  forces  to  overturn  the  government  in  order  to  establish 
one  favorable  to  their  interests.  But  the  Balts’  attempts  failed,  and 
after  a  year’s  struggle  the  Bolsheviks  were  finally  driven  from  the 
country  in  February,  1920.  Six  months  later  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Riga  (August  11)  recognized  the  independence  of  Latvia.  A  pro¬ 
visional  constitution  of  June,  1920,  gave  way  in  February,  1922,  to  a 
permanent  form  of  government  which  followed  rather  closely  the 
Estonian  Constitution. 

On  January  26, 1921,  Estonia  and  Latvia  received  the  de  jure  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  principal  Allied  Powers,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  both  were  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Both  countries 
during  their  early  years  had  to  contend  with  Communist  intrigues 
and  uprisings  fostered  beyond  their  frontiers,  and  both  in  the  end 
outlawed  Communism.  Because  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  Ger¬ 
man  and  Bolshevik  forces  and  because  of  the  cutting-off  of  the  great 
Russian  hinterland,  the  economic  recovery  of  both  countries  was 
greatly  handicapped.  In  order  to  hasten  it  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
move  all  need  for  Russia’s  plotting  against  them,  both  countries 
sought  to  foster  the  transit  trade  between  their  ports  and  Russian 
territory  and  provided  every  facility  for  Russian  commerce. 

The  close  relations  between  these  two  republics  and  the  fears  which 
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were  common  to  them  resulted  in  their  concluding  (November  1, 
1923)  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance.  Under  its  terms  the  two  States 
agreed  to  pursue  a  purely  pacific  policy  toward  all  nations,  to  concert 
together  and  lend  each  other  mutual  political  and  diplomatic  support 
in  their  respective  international  relations,  and  to  give  armed  assistance 
to  each  other  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack. 

Both  Estonia  and  Latvia  carried  through  a  program  of  agrarian 
reform  during  the  early  years  of  their  independence.  In  these  two 
States  the  reform  assumed  the  guise  of  a  peasant  revolt  against  the 
German  Balt  landlords,  so  that  the  movement  was  racial  and  national 
as  well  as  economic  and  social.  In  the  former  the  Balts  owned  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  land  although  they  themselves  constituted  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  population.  In  Estonia  the  government  took 
over  all  estates  belonging  to  the  Balts,  In  addition  they  expropriated 
all  other  arable  land  except  (1)  estates  of  less  than  400  acres  owned 
by  non-noble  farmers  and  (2)  estates  owned  by  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  Altogether  about  97  per  cent  of  the  area  held  in  large  estates 
before  the  war  was  expropriated.  The  land  was  parceled  into  farms 
small  enough  to  be  worked  without  extra  help  by  an  average  family 
with  two  horses.  According  to  official  statistics  33,438  new  farms  com¬ 
prising  some  2,560,000  acres  had  been  established  by  the  close  of  1926. 
Although  theoretically  the  title  remained  with  the  State,  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  peasants  became  the  owners  of  the  land.  Com¬ 
pensation  was  fixed  by  a  law  of  March,  1926.  The  “inventory” — 
animals,  machinery,  etc. — was  paid  for  according  to  its  value  in 
roubles  in  1914,  but  depreciation  in  currency  and  changes  in  purchas¬ 
ing  power  reduced  the  actual  compensation  to  almost  nothing. 

Latvian  agrarian  legislation  (September,  1920),  by  expropriating 
from  large  estates  all  land  in  excess  of  125  acres,  created  a  State 
land  reserve  which  amounted  to  some  61  per  cent  of  the  agricultural 
and  forest  land.  The  principle  of  compensation  was  adopted,  except 
for  land  taken  from  the  Balts  who  had  supported  German  intrigues, 
but  the  passage  of  such  a  law  was  deferred  for  fiscal  reasons.  In 
practice  therefore  the  estates  were  seized  without  compensation.  From 
the  State  land  reserve  some  125,000  new  holdings — ranging  from 
25  to  55  acres  each — were  created,  and  the  peasants  were  permitted 
either  to  lease  or  to  purchase  them.12 

12  Agrarian  reform  was  also  inaugurated  in  Lithuania.  Before  the  war  36  per  cent 
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Finland 

The  northernmost,  the  largest,  and  probably  the  strongest  of  the 
Baltic  republics  is  Finland,  a  country  nearly  two-thirds  the  size  of 
France,  lying  just  east  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  extending 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  When  this  region — a  grand 
duchy — was  taken  from  Sweden  by  Alexander  I  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Russian  Tsar  became  its  grand  duke.  Technically 
the  union  between  Finland  and  Russia  was  purely  personal.  The 
Tsar  at  that  time  promised  to  preserve  Finland’s  local  government 
and  rights,  but  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  II  (1894)  the  promise 
was  ignored  or  only  in  part  carried  out.  During  the  twentieth  century 
a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  “Russify”  the  Finnish  people. 

The  latter,  however,  succeeded  in  preserving  their  own  individu¬ 
ality,  and  reached  a  high  level  of  literacy  with  a  superior  type  of 
culture.  They  were  thrifty  and  capable,  and  their  educational  and 
economic  standards  were  far  above  those  of  the  Russians.  The  Finns 
were  therefore  quick  to  seize  upon  the  deposition  of  the  Tsar  in 
1917  as  an  opportunity  for  severing  their  union  with  Russia,  arguing 
that  since  Finland  had  no  relation  to  the  empire  but  only  to  the 
Tsar  personally,  the  overthrow  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  automatically 
liberated  them.  In  December,  1917,  Finland  formally  declared  her 
independence,  and  within  a  few  weeks  received  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia,  Sweden,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  Finland,  like  Russia,  might  become 
a  soviet  republic.  A  radical  wing  of  the  Finnish  Social  Democrats 
attempted  to  introduce  the  soviet  regime  and  was  actively  assisted 
with  Russian  soldiers,  arms,  and  munitions.  Early  in  1918  “Red 
Guards”  gained  control  of  Helsingfors,  the  capital,  and  all  southern 
Finland.  A  class  war  ensued.  The  bourgeois  and  landowning  classes 
took  up  arms  to  resist,  and  organized  “White”  armies  under  Baron 
Mannerheim,  a  Swedish  Finn  who  had  been  a  cavalry  commander 
in  the  Russian  army.  Foreign  aid  was  sought  by  these  “Whites” 

of  the  agricultural  area  of  Lithuania  had  belonged  to  large  landowners,  chiefly  Poles, 
most  of  whom  held  estates  of  more  than  5,000  acres.  Of  the  agricultural  population,  on 
the  other  hand,  between  15  and  20  per  cent  was  landless.  By  a  law  of  February,  1922, 
lands  in  private  estates  in  excess  of  200  acres  were  expropriated,  together  with  the 
Church  lands  and  those  belonging  to  the  former  Russian  nobles’  and  peasants’  agri¬ 
cultural  banks.  These  were  added  to  the  existing  State  lands  to  form  a  land  reserve 
from  which  small  holdings  were  formed  for  some  300,000  new  proprietors. 
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and  in  April  German  troops  landed,  to  be  joyously  acclaimed  by 
the  bourgeoisie  as  the  “liberators”  of  their  country.  By  the  early 
part  of  May,  1918,  the  “Red  Guards”  had  been  defeated  and  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  country. 

Then  followed  a  German  attempt  to  bring  Finland  within  the 
sphere  of  Teutonic  influence.  The  Diet  conferred  almost  dictatorial 
power  upon  a  Germanophile  senator,  and  the  Senate  offered  the 
Finnish  crown  to  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Kaiser.  With  the  end  of 
the  World  War,  however,  the  monarchist  movement  immediately 
collapsed,  and  a  reaction  against  things  German  began.  In  June, 
1919,  the  Finnish  Diet  finally  decided  in  favor  of  a  republic  and 
in  the  following  month  a  republican  constitution  was  adopted.  In 
December,  1920,  Finland  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  peace  treaty  which  was  signed  with  Soviet  Russia  at  Dorpat 
on  October  14,  1920,  ceded  to  Finland  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  Murmansk  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  Norway  so  that  the 
new  republic  might  have  an  ice-free  port  at  Pechenga.  In  the  treaty 
negotiations  Finland  likewise  sought  the  annexation  of  Eastern 
Karelia,  a  district  lying  outside  the  frontiers  of  the  old  grand  duchy 
but  inhabited  by  people  ethnically  affiliated  with  the  Finns.  The 
Soviet  government  refused  to  permit  this  enlargement  of  Finland’s 
territory,  however,  because  the  possession  of  Eastern  Karelia  was 
essential  to  Russia’s  control  of  the  recently  constructed  Petrograd- 
Murmansk  railroad.  Finland  was  forced  to  content  herself  with  the 
Soviet  government’s  promise  to  give  political,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  autonomy  to  the  district. 

In  the  summer  of  1921  Finland  complained  to  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  that  it  was  not  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Dorpat  regarding  Eastern  Karelia.  A  few  months  later  a  rebellion 
against  Russia  broke  out  in  the  district,  but  was  suppressed.  After 
having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  League  of  Nations,  Finland  finally 
asked  to  have  the  case  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice.  Russia,  however,  refused  to  recognize  the  court’s 
competence,  and  the  case  gave  the  court  an  opportunity  to  hand 
down  an  important  ruling,  namely,  that  it  could  not  express  an 
opinion  in  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  League  and  a  State 
not  a  member,  without  the  consent  of  the  latter.  Finland  therefore 
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was  unsuccessful  in  her  efforts  to  reopen  the  Karelian  question.13 
In  the  case  of  the  Aland  Islands  dispute  she  fared  better.14 

Despite  the  political  and  social  struggle  which  accompanied  the 
acquisition  of  her  independence,  despite  the  early  need  to  suppress 
both  the  Left  group  with  its  sovietism  and  social  revolution  and  the 
Right  group  with  its  monarchial  tendencies,  Finland  has  apparently 
become  economically  and  politically  stabilized.  The  Right  aban¬ 
doned  its  desire  for  monarchy;  and  although  the  extreme  Left  still 
plotted  to  bring  in  Communism,  a  sturdy  race  of  yeoman  farmers,  an 
influential  middle  class,  and  an  educated  citizenry  seem  destined  to 
maintain  a  bourgeois  republic.  Agrarian  legislation  has  paved  the 
way  to  still  further  economic  progress,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  dairying. 

13  Eastern  Karelia  was  later  organized  into  an  autonomous  soviet  socialist  republic 
within  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

14  See  pp.  205-7. 
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THAT  the  Balkans  constituted  before  the  war  the  storm 
center  of  Europe,  and  that  the  crisis  which  precipitated  the 
world  conflict  had  its  beginning  in  that  quarter  of  the 
Continent,  are  notorious.  Local  nationalist  aspirations  and  conflicting 
imperialist  intrigues  of  the  great  powers  for  years  kept  the  Balkans 
in  an  unsettled  and  chaotic  state.  When  the  World  War  ended  with 
the  elimination  of  the  long-standing  Austro-Russian  rivalry,  when 
the  victory  of  the  Allies  brought  the  final  attainment  of  Yugoslav 
union,  it  was  optimistically  hoped  that  the  Balkans  might  at  last 
settle  down  to  an  orderly  and  peaceful  existence.  But  repeated  coups 
d’etat,  revolutions,  dictatorships,  border  clashes,  assassinations,  and 
executions  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half  have  given  constant  evi¬ 
dence  of  continued  unrest  in  the  turbulent  Balkans. 

Greece 

For  repeated  and  spectacular  reversals  of  political  life,  no  Balkan 
State  better  exemplifies  these  unsettled  conditions  than  Greece.  The 
conflict  between  King  Constantine  and  Venizelos  during  the  war 
sharply  divided  the  Greeks  into  two  hostile  groups,  and  after  the 
King’s  forced  abdication  in  1917  1  Greek  politics  became  subject  to 
sudden  and  la hexpected^shif ts .  For  the  most  part  the  issues  were  in 
some  way  related  to  the  outstanding  Greek  statesman  of  the  period, 
Eleutherios  Venizelos,  and  eventually  all  Greeks  became  either  Ven- 
izelists  or  anti-Venizelists. 

In  1919-20  Venizelos’  prestige  was  great  as  a  result  of  the  Allied 
victory  and  the  territorial  gains  which  were  apparently  to  come  to 
Greece.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  peace  conference,  and  out¬ 
siders  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  statesmen.  But 
during  his  prolonged  absence  in  Paris  in  the  interests  of  Greece,  his 
numerous  opponents  at  home  were  busily  undermining  his  position. 
The  royalists  declared  that  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  government 
1  See  p.  94. 
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was  the  result  of  Allied  intervention,  not  popular  choice,  and  accused 
him  of  resorting  to  dictatorial  methods  in  order  to  maintain  himself 
in  power.  The  masses,  who  had  already  been  called  upon  by  Venizelos 
to  wage  three  wars  in  the  period  since  1Q12,  were  restless  at  the 
prospect  of  still  a  fourth  in  Asia  Minor,  and  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the 
charge  that  their  long  martyrdom  was  in  the  interest  of  an  ambitious 
politician  and  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Popular  discontent  was  given  an  opportunity  to  express  itself  in 
the  parliamentary  elections  of  November  14,  1Q20 — the  first  in  more 
than  five  years.  The  unexpected  death  of  King  Alexander  in  the 
preceding  month  injected  into  the  campaign  the  question  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  return,  and  made  the  elections  a  test  of  the  immediate  relative 
popularity  of  the  premier  and  the  ex-monarch.  In  such  a  contest 
Venizelos  was  handicapped,  for  he  lacked  the  ability  of  the  giant 
Constantine  to  inspire  personal  affection  among  the  masses.  The 
premier’s  Liberal  party  was  decisively  defeated,  and  Venizelos  with¬ 
drew  from  Greece.  In  December  a  plebiscite  was  held  on  the  return 
of  Constantine  and,  despite  the  announced  opposition  of  the  Allies, 
iFprbved  to  Be  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  deposed  monarch, 
who  entered  Athens  midst  great  popular  enthusiasm  on  December 
19,  1920.  The  Allies  refused  to  recognize  the  restored  ruTe7"aiTdJ  im¬ 
mediately  ceased  their  subsidies  to  the  Greek  government. 

Unfortunately  for  Constantine,  he  inherited  a  difficult  military 
campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  a  campaign  undertaken  on  the  assumption 
of  Allied  assistance  which  was  now  no  longer  forthcoming.  His 
presence  on  the  throne  came  to  be  connected  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  appalling  Greek  military  disaster  of  1922. 2  Disappointment  at 
the  loss  of  Smyrna,  alarm  over  the  threatened  loss  of  Thrace,  belief 
that  the  army  had  been  betrayed  by  the  government  and  that  Con¬ 
stantine  was  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  close  relations  with  the  Allies, 
all  reacted  against  the  King,  whose  abdication  was  at  once  demanded 
by  the  military  chiefs.  On  September  2^,  1922,  Constantine  sur¬ 
rendered  his  throne  for  the  second  time  in  a  little  over  five  years.  In 
despair,  the  Greeks  turned  to  Venizelos,  feeling  that  without  his  in¬ 
fluence  they  were  lost.  The  earlier  repudiated  statesman  was  recalled 
to  the  service  of  his  country  and  sent  to  salvage  all  that  was  possible 
for  Greece  at  the  Conference  of  Lausanne.3 


2  See  p.  187. 

3  See  pp.  187-88. 
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Meanwhile  Constantine’s  eldest  son  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
as  King  George  II  but  the  real  government  was  a  military  dictator¬ 
ship.  Although  popular  government  was  suppressed  and  elections 
indefinitely  postponed,  the  populace  continued  to  discuss  politics  and 
gradually  crystallized  into  three  groups:  the  anti-Venizelist  Royalists, 
the  Venizelist  Liberal  Monarchists,  and  the  Venizelist  Republicans. 
Parliamentary  elections,  eventually  held  in  E)ecember.  t  023— resulted 
in  a  great  majority  for  the  Venizelists.  The  King  and  Queen  were 
immediately  requested  to  withdraw  from  the  country  until  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  reached  some  decision  regarding  the  future  government. 
George  II  thereupon  went  to  Rumania  “on  a  leave  of  absence,”  and 
Admiral  Kountouriotes  was  appointed  Regent. 

Again  the  Greeks  turned  to  Venizelos,  inviting  him  to  come  to 
Athens  to  advise  Parliament  on  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  ex-premier  agreed  to  return  as  a  “provisional 
adviser,”  and  in  January,  1923,  the  distinguished  exile  once  more 
took  a  hand  in  Greek  domestic  affairs.  In  spite  of  ill  health  hev  was 
persuaded  to  assume  the  premiership,  and  during  the  next  two 
months  he  attempted  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos.  Venizelos 
opposed  Parliament’s  desire  to  depose  the  King  and  advocated  in¬ 
stead  ,a_j3Qj3u^  strong  element  in  Parliament,  ""how¬ 

ever,  insisted  upon  deposing  the  dynasty,  and  the  resultant  con¬ 
flict,  combined  with  his  ill  health,  led  Venizelos  to  resign  from  the 
premiership  early  in  March.  Two  weeks  after  Venizelos  left  the  coun¬ 
try,  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  overthrowing  the  Gliicksburg 
dynasty,  and  a  popular  plebiscite  on  April  13,  1Q24,  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  republic.  On  the  following  day,  Admiral  Koun¬ 
touriotes  was  elected  Provisional  President  of  Greece. 

The  absence  of  a  strong  Royalist  opposition  from  Parliament,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lack  of  an  outstanding  and  dominant  leader  among 
themselves,  resulted  in  internal  dissension  among  the  Republicans 
and  a  rapid  succession  of  Republican  cabinets.  Suddenly,  in  June, 
1925,  the  existing  government  was  overturned  by  General  Pangalos, 
an  extreme  nationalist  Republican  who  opposed  the  government’s 
conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Royalists  at  home  and  toward  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  abroad.  He  dissolved  Parliament  and  in  January 
proclaimed  himself  a  temporary  dictator. 

Pangalos  now  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  emulate  Mussolini,  de¬ 
claring  that  parliamentary  government  was  too  weak,  that  what  was 
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needed  to  restore  the  ancient  prestige  of  Greece  and  to  exalt  the 
Greek  name  was  a  strong  government  and  a  powerful  army.  In  April, 
1926,  having  practically  eliminated  all  other  candidates,  he  was 
elected  President  of  Greece.  But  his  new  career  was  short-lived;  in 
August  he  in  turn  was  overthrown  by  a  coup  d’etat.  New  elections 
under  a  proportional  system  of  representation  resulted  in  a  majority 
for  no  party,  however,  and  during  the  next  eighteen  months  three 
different  coalition  governments  held  office. 

--Meanwhile.  _in  to2^  Venizelos  returned  to  his  native  land,  hav¬ 
ing  during  his  absence  translated  into  modern  Greek  Thucydides’ 
History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  He  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
reentering  public  life  but  in  _Mav^  1028.  disturbed  by  rumors  of  an 
intended  Royalist  revolt,  he  suddenly  precipitated  a  political  crisis 
by  announcing  his  change  of  mind.  Venizelos  served  notice  that  he 
would  again  lead  the  Liberal  party,  and  finally  in  July  once  more 
became  prime  minister.  He  immediately  dissolved  Parliament,  arbi¬ 
trarily  changed  the  scheme  of  representation  from  the  proportional 
to  the  majority  system  and  held  a  new  election.  His  Liberal  party 
won  an  overwhelming  victory  at  the  polls,  securing  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  seats  in  Parliament.  Apparently  the  electorate,  weary 
of  the  endless  succession  of  weak  and  shifting  governments,  had 
again  turned  in  despair  to  the  country’s  only  dominant  personality. 

Numerous  problems  of  reconstruction  confronted  the  veteran 
statesman.  The  new  republican  regime  was  not  yet  constitutionally 
established,  the  budget  was  becoming  unbalanced,  and  the  country’s 
exports  were  insufficient  to  cover  imports.  Even  more  serious  than 
these,  in  the  eyes  of  Venizelos,  was  the  fact  that  the  preceding  political 
vacillation  of  the  government  had  brought  Greece  into  comparative 
isolation  among  the  European  powers.  Before  domestic  problems 
could  be  satisfactorily  solved,  the  experienced  diplomat  declared,  the 
republic’s  international  position  must  be  strengthened. 

This  the  new  premier  at  once  set  out  to  accomplish.  During  the 
fall  of  1928  Venizelos  visited  Rome,  Paris,  London,  and  Belgrade, 
endeavoring  to  restore  the  ties  of  friendship  with  the  former  Allies 
which  had  been  weakened  by  his  overthrow  in  1920.  A  treaty  of 
friendship  and  understanding  was  at  once  signed  with  the  Italian 
government,  and  in  the  following  March  a  similar  treaty  was  signed 
in  Belgrade  with  the  Yugoslav  government.  By  the  terms  of  the 
latter,  all  judicial  questions  which  might  arise  between  Greece  and 
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Yugoslavia  were  to  be  settled  by  the  World  Court.  Other  questions 
in  dispute  were  to  be  referred  to  a  permanent  court  of  five  members, 
and,  if  this  court  failed  to  settle  them,  they  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Earlier  in  the  same  month 
a  serious  cause  of  friction  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  was  re¬ 
moved  when  protocols  were  signed  with  Yugoslavia  regulating  the 
Yugoslav  Free  Zone  in  Saloniki.4 

Meanwhile  financial  and  constitutional  problems  of  the  republic 
were  being  solved.  In  May,  1929,  an  advantageous  debt  settlement 
with  the  United  States  was  concluded,  the  debt  being  funded  over 
a  period  of  sixty-two  years.  In  the  same  month  a  loan  was  floated  in 
the  United  States  for  Greek  improvement  operations,  especially  in  the 
region  of  Saloniki.  Greece  also  made  a  payment  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  to  Bulgaria  as  the  first  instalment  due  to  Bulgarian 
Macedonians  whose  property  had  been  abandoned  in  Greece  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  to  Bulgaria  at  the  close  of  the  war.5  The  year 
1929  saw,  too,  the  republican  regime  at  length  definitely  established. 
The  upper  house  of  Parliament,  the  Senate,  was  elected;  and  on 
June  3,  1929,  the  National  Assembly  chose  Admiral  Kountouriotes 
as  the  first  constitutional  President  of  the  Greek  Republic.  Advanced 
age  and  failing  health  brought  the  latter’s  resignation  in  December, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Zaimis. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  securing  political  stability,  Greece  after 
the  close  of  1922  was  compelled  to  wrestle  with  the  necessity  of 
assimilating  some  1,200,000  refugees  who  came  to  her  chiefly  from 
Asia  Minor  and  eastern  Thrace  as  a  consequence  of  the  Greek  mili¬ 
tary  disaster  of  1922  and  the  resultant  treaties  with  Turkey  in  the 
following  year.6  The  exigency  which  arose  when  the  population  of 
the  country  was  thus  suddenly  increased  by  one-quarter,  forced  the 
republic  to  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  assistance,7  but  in 
the  course  of  succeeding  years,  the  refugees  were  accommodated. 

Despite  the  misery  and  suffering  which  this  forced  migration 
brought  to  those  involved,  the  ultimate  result  for  Greece  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  beneficial.  Most  of  the  naturally  industrious  Greeks  from 
Asia  Minor  were  settled  in  Greek  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace, 
to  whose  long-neglected  regions  they  brought  benefits  somewhat 

4  See  p.  696. 

5  See  p.  689. 

6  See  pp.  187-89. 

7  See  p.  220. 
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analogous  to  those  brought  to  the  sandy  wastes  of  Brandenburg  by 
French  Huguenots  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Elector.  New  territories 
were  put  under  cultivation,  new  crops  were  introduced,  new  in¬ 
dustries  were  established,  and  the  economic  center  of  gravity  in  the 
republic  was  shifted  in  the  direction  of  Saloniki.  In  this  city  a  great 
international  fair  was  inaugurated  in  1927,  in  the  hope  that  an  annual 
gathering  of  merchants  from  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  southern  Yugo¬ 
slavia  might  make  Saloniki  the  chief  center  of  trade  for  this  whole 
region. 

But  the  effect  of  the  influx  of  Greek  refugees  was  not  alone  eco¬ 
nomic.  It  conferred  a  predominantly  Greek  character  upon  the  re¬ 
public’s  territory  in  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace  and  thus  re¬ 
moved  from  the  agenda  of  international  disputes  the  question  of  the 
racial  composition  of  the  districts.  In  this  way  it  probably  increased 
the  stability  of  the  political  frontiers  in  that  region  of  Greece,  where 
for  economic  reasons  both  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  have  long  desired 
to  establish  themselves.  Furthermore,  the  exchange  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  populations  ended,  for  the  immediate  future  at  least,  the 
century-long  Greco-Turkish  territorial  conflict. 

In  June,  1930,  the  property  disputes  caused  by  the  compulsory 
up-rooting  of  so  many  people  were  finally  adjusted  in  a  convention 
in  which  Greece  and  Turkey  reciprocally  renounced  the  claims  of 
their  exchangeable  refugees  against  one  another.  They  further  agreed 
that  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople  and  the  Turks  in  western  Thrace 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  where  they  were.  Finally,  Greece 
promised  to  pay  Turkey  $2,125,000  to  compensate  for  the  land 
confiscated  from  “non-exchangeable”  Turks.  With  the  ancient  feud 
between  Hellenism  and  Ottomanism  laid  to  rest,  Venizelos,  despite 
strong  opposition  at  home,  next  undertook  to  establish  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  his  country  and  Turkey.  In  October  Venizelos  and  the 
Greek  foreign  minister  visited  Istanbul  (Constantinople)  and  Ankara 
(Angora),  and  at  the  Turkish  capital  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  arbitration.  The  two  republics  reaffirmed  their  acceptance  of  the 
territorial  status  quo  and  pledged  neutrality  in  case  of  a  war  to  over¬ 
throw  the  treaty  settlement.  Attached  to  the  treaty  was  a  protocol 
providing  for  the  maintenance  also  of  the  status  quo  in  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  Each  agreed  to  inform  the  other  six  months  in  advance  of 
any  intention  to  construct  new  naval  units.  Three  years  later  the  two 
powers  signed  a  ten-year  pact  of  nonaggression. 
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In  1932  political  conditions  in  Greece  once  more  became  unstable. 
Venizelos,  fearing  that  the  royalist  People’s  party  might  win  control 
of  Parliament  in  the  elections  which  were  due  later  in  the  year, 
had  Parliament  restore  the  system  of  proportional  representation 
which  he  himself  had  arbitrarily  abolished  before  the  election  of 
1928.  In  August  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  in  the  ensuing  weeks 
a  bitter  political  campaign  was  waged  for  the  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  result  under  the  system  of  proportional  representation 
was  that  no  party  controlled  a  majority,  although  the  Liberals  lost 
heavily  and  the  People’s  party  gained  accordingly.  Early  in  Octo¬ 
ber  Panayoti  Tsaldaris,  leader  of  the  latter  party,  in  a  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Zaimis  unreservedly  recognized  the  republic.  On  the  thirty- 
first  Venizelos  resigned,  and  a  few  days  later  Tsaldaris  formed  a 
government.  Two  months  later,  however,  the  Tsaldaris  government 
was  forced  out  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
Venizelos  for  the  seventh  time  became  premier. 

Greece’s  veteran  statesman  again  dissolved  Parliament  and  called 
for  elections  on  March  5,  1933.  On  that  day  the  People’s  party  won 
a  clear  majority  of  135  out  of  248  seats.  Thereupon  General  Plastiras, 
who  had  been  the  organizer  of  the  military  coup  in  1922,  immediately 
proclaimed  a  military  dictatorship  in  defense  of  the  republic.  When 
his  movement  collapsed  within  twenty-four  hours,  Plastiras  fled 
from  the  country.  On  March  10  Tsaldaris  again  came  into  power 
at  the  head  of  a  royalist  ministry.  Feeling  in  some  quarters  ran  high 
against  Venizelos  who  was  accused  of  being  connected  with  the 
attempted  coup  d’etat,  and  a  bill  of  impeachment  was  introduced 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Thanks  to  the  opposition  of  Premier 
Tsaldaris,  the  bill  was  dropped;  but  on  June  6  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  the  aged  ex-premier. 

Two  years  later  fear  that  the  Tsaldaris  government  was  planning 
to  restore  the  monarchy  again  led  to  a  Republican  revolt.  Civil  war 
broke  out  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  the  islands  of  Crete,  Samos, 
Mytilene,  and  Chios  went  over  to  the  revolutionists.  Five  warships 
in  the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus  were  seized  by  the  rebels  and  forced 
to  head  for  Crete  where  the  Republican  leader,  Venizelos,  was  living. 
Vigorous  measures  were  taken  by  the  government,  however,  and  in 
less  than  two  weeks  the  revolt  had  been  crushed.  Venizelos  fled  from 
Crete.  A  few  of  the  leaders  were  put  to  death  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  rebels  were  imprisoned. 
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That  there  was  some  basis  for  the  fear  of  the  Republicans  soon 
became  evident.  Although  the  Royalists  were  overwhelmingly  de¬ 
feated  in  parliamentary  elections  which  were  held  in  June,  1935, 
Premier  Tsaldaris,  despite  his  repeated  avowals  of  loyalty  to  the  re¬ 
public,  a  little  later  endorsed  the  proposal  to  hold  a  plebiscite  on 
the  question  of  restoring  the  monarchy.  In  July  Parliament  voted  to 
have  a  plebiscite  in  which  the  electorate  should  decide  whether  to 
maintain  the  republican  regime  or  to  restore  a  constitutional  par¬ 
liamentary  monarchy.  Former  King  George  then  declared  that  he 
would  return  to  Greece  only  in  case  a  national  referendum  indicated 
that  the  entire  nation  desired  him  to  do  so.  When  Tsaldaris  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  plebiscite  would  be  held  on  November  3,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  confidently  declared  that  they  would  win  if  a  fair  vote 
was  permitted. 

Possibly  that  was  what  General  George  Kondylis  feared,  for  he 
desired  that  the  plebiscite  should  be  held  only  after  the  republic 
had  been  abolished.  However  that  may  be,  on  October  10  when 
Parliament  reassembled  a  military  coup  d’etat  led  by  Kondylis  forced 
Tsaldaris  to  resign  the  premiership.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
By  bills  which  were  rushed  through  the  National  Assembly  the 
republic  was  abolished  and  the  monarchical  constitution  of  1911  was 
restored.  General  Kondylis  himself  became  premier  and  also  Regent 
until  King  George  should  return. 

On  November  3,  1935,  the  plebiscite  was  held.  Since  the  Re¬ 
publicans  felt  that  they  could  have  little  real  influence  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  vote,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  avowed  monarchists  were 
in  control,  they  boycotted  the  plebiscite.  The  vote,  therefore,  proved 
to  be  almost  unanimously  monarchist.  A  week  later  King  George 
announced:  “In  obedience  to  the  imperative  call  of  my  country  I 
will  come  home  among  you.”  On  November  25,  1935,  George  II, 
after  an  absence  of  some  twelve  years,  returned  to  Athens  as  king. 

The  restored  monarch’s  difficulties  began  almost  at  once.  The 
King,  who  desired  a  general  and  inclusive  amnesty,  disagreed  with 
Premier  Kondylis  and  before  a  week  had  passed  the  latter  had  re¬ 
signed  the  premiership.  Constantine  Demerdjis,  a  University  of 
Athens  professor  who  had  been  in  earlier  Venizelos  and  Zaimis 
cabinets,  thereupon  organized  a  non-partisan  stop-gap  government 
and  immediately  signed  an  amnesty  pardoning  several  hundred 
prisoners  and  exiles,  including  even  Venizelos  himself.  His  govern- 
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ment  was  charged  with  the  task  of  providing  the  Greek  people  with 
an  opportunity  to  vote  in  a  fair  and  unhampered  election. 

In  the  election  of  January  26,  1936,  the  Venizelist  Liberals  won 
a  striking  victory,  but  failed  to  secure  a  majority  over  all  the  other 
parties  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  balance  of  power  appeared 
to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  fifteen  Communist  members.  While 
attempts  were  being  made  to  construct  a  new  cabinet,  Marshal 
Kondylis  suddenly  died  on  January  31.  The  death  of  the  one  who 
was  perhaps  Venizelos’  most  bitter  foe  in  Greece  was  followed 
within  a  few  weeks  by  that  of  Venizelos  himself.  The  veteran  Greek 
statesman  died  on  March  18,  1936,  while  still  in  exile  in  Paris.  On 
April  13  the  situation  was  complicated  still  further  when  Premier 
Demerdjis  suddenly  died.  King  George  at  once  appointed  as  premier 
General  John  Metaxas,  vice  premier  and  war  minister  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  cabinet.  On  August  5  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  Greece  was 
threatened  by  a  Communist  uprising,  declared  martial  law,  dissolved 
the  National  Assembly,  and  postponed  elections  indefinitely.  Once 
again,  it  appeared,  Greece  was  to  have  a  period  of  military  dictator¬ 
ship. 

Rumania 

Rumania’s  acquisition  of  territory  as  a  result  of  the  World  War 
surpassed  the  fondest  expectations  of  her  most  extreme  nationalists. 
That  she  might  gain  territory  from  either  the  Habsburgs  or  the 
Romanovs  if  she  were  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  sides  in  the  war, 
was  readily  conceivable;  but  that  she  might  in  the  end  gain  from 
both  these  mighty  empires  the  territory  which  each  had  offered  her 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  it  seemed,  was  utterly  foolish  to  expect. 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  happened.  Rumania  emerged  from 
the  war  with  her  territory  practically  doubled  in  extent,  her  frontiers 
very  nearly  attaining  those  of  the  province  of  Dacia  to  which  Trajan 
sent  the  Roman  colonists  from  whom  the  Rumanians  love  to  trace 
their  lineage. 

In  view  of  Rumania’s  joining  the  Entente  Powers  in  the  war, 
the  least  expected  territorial  acquisition  was  Bessarabia,  the  district 
between  the  river  Pruth,  the  river  Dniester,  and  the  Black  Sea,  which 
Russia  had  taken  from  Turkey  in  1812.  The  population  was  chiefly 
Rumanian  (Moldavian)  in  1812,  and  in  spite  of  a  policy  of  “Rus¬ 
sification”  the  largest  element  in  it — the  peasantry — remained  Ru¬ 
manian  in  1914.  In  May,  1917,  after  the  Russian  Revolution,  a  na- 
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tional  Moldavian  committee  in  Bessarabia  demanded  local  auton¬ 
omy  within  the  Russian  State  and  the  use  of  the  Rumanian  language 
in  the  local  schools.  In  August  the  Ukrainian  government  at  Kiev 
recognized  Bessarabia  as  a  separate  unit.  Two  months  later  a  supreme 
council  was  constituted  in  Bessarabia,  and  in  December,  1917,  this 
body  proclaimed  an  independent  Moldavian  republic.  In  the  same 
month  the  Rumanian  government  was  requested  to  send  troops  into 
Bessarabia  to  preserve  order  and  to  provide  protection  against  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  Rumanian  army  entered  Kishinev  in  January,  1918. 

Three  months  later,  on  April  8,  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bessa¬ 
rabia  voted  for  political  union  with  Rumania  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  district  should  retain  a  large  degree  of  local  autonomy. 
The  Soviet  government,  claiming  that  this  council  was  not  a  truly 
representative  body  and  that  it  was  intimidated  by  the  presence  of 
Rumanian  military  forces,  refused  to  recognize  the  legality  of  this 
action.  In  November,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  the 
Supreme  Council,  with  only  about  a  third  of  its  members  present, 
passed  a  new  motion  which  canceled  the  conditions  regarding  local 
autonomy  laid  down  in  April  and  merged  Bessarabia  into  Greater 
Rumania.  On  the  next  day  the  council  was  permanently  dissolved. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  Rumania  included  Bessarabia 
among  her  claims  for  territory,  but  the  “Big  Four”  long  delayed 
to  take  action.  Their  suggestion  that  a  plebiscite  be  held  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fate  of  the  district  was  apparently  rejected  by  Bratianu, 
the  Rumanian  representative.  Not  until  October  28,  1920,  did  the 
principal  Allied  Powers — France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan — sign 
a  treaty  recognizing  Rumania’s  sovereignty  over  the  district,  and 
then  they  did  so  only  in  the  face  of  Russia’s  protest  and  warning 
that  she  would  not  recognize  the  action.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified 
by  the  British  and  French  governments  until  1924,  and  not  by  the 
Italian  government  until  1927. 

Meanwhile  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  remove  the  Bessa¬ 
rabian  question  from  the  realm  of  conflict.  In  1923  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  offered  to  recognize  Rumania’s  possession  of  the  district, 
provided  Rumania  would  accord  de  jure  recognition  to  the  Soviet 
government,  sign  a  definitive  peace,  establish  economic  and  political 
relations  with  Russia,  and  agree  to  the  Soviet  disarmament  program. 
Rumania  declined  but  on  the  other  hand  declared  her  willingness  to 
surrender  all  claims  for  the  return  of  Rumanian  money  and  securities 
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sent  to  Moscow  for  safe-keeping  in  1916,  if  Russia  would  recognize 
the  cession  of  Bessarabia.  In  April,  1924,  a  conference  was  arranged 
in  Vienna  between  representatives  of  the  two  governments,  but  it 
broke  up  almost  immediately  when  the  Soviet  delegate  insisted  upon 
a  plebiscite  in  the  territory.  Not  until  1933  did  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  bring  itself  to  recognize  Rumania’s  acquisition  of  Bessarabia. 

Rumania’s  acquisition  of  Transylvania,  Bukowina,  and  part  of 
the  Banat  of  Temesvar  by  the  Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  Trianon 
has  already  been  mentioned.  In  these  regions  there  lived  perhaps 
twice  as  many  Rumanians  as  in  Bessarabia,  and  they  brought  to  the 
kingdom  a  higher  culture  and  a  greater  political  self-consciousness 
than  the  latter.  The  assimilation  of  all  these  territories  taxed  the 
Rumanian  administrative  system  to  the  limit  and  the  succeeding 
years  heard  many  complaints  of  inefficiency,  corruption,  and  poor 
government,  aggravated  by  dissatisfaction  with  economic  conditions. 

In  1923  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  based  upon  the  existing 
one  but  incorporating  into  it  a  recently  adopted  (1917)  law  for  the 
election  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  universal  suffrage  and  ad¬ 
mitting  Jews  to  citizenship  rights.  The  addition  of  so  much  new 
territory  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  some  millions  who 
had  previously  not  voted  greatly  complicated  Rumania’s  political 
life.  Before  the  war,  under  the  restricted  three-class  system  of  voting 
then  prevailing,  fewer  than  200,000  Rumanians  were  entitled  to 
participate  in  elections.  The  two  important  political  parties  at  that 
time  were  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  and  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  alternating  in  control  of  the  government. 

This  political  situation  was  radically  altered  by  Rumania’s  new 
circumstances.  The  Liberal  party,  the  organ  of  the  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  banking  interests,  centralistic,  and  nationalistic  in  its 
opposition  to  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  continued  under  the 
domination  of  the  wealthy  and  clever  John  Bratianu.  Another  party, 
the  People’s  party,  was  organized  by  General  Averescu  after  the 
enactment  of  the  new  franchise  law  of  1917,  but  its  policies  seemed  to 
differ  little  from  those  of  the  Liberal  party,  with  which  it  became 
accustomed  to  cooperate.  The  political  power  of  the  peasants  and 
minor  nationalities  was  at  once  reflected  in  the  organization  of  many 
new  parties — notably  the  National  party  with  its  strength  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  National  Peasant  and  the  Peasant  parties  with  their 
strength  in  Bessarabia. 
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In  the  first  elections  held  in  Greater  Rumania  in  October,  1919, 
the  peasant  groups  won  a  large  majority,  and  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  was  organized  under  a  Transylvanian  leader.  The  conservative 
elements  of  the  country  at  once  became  alarmed  because  of  pro¬ 
posed  expropriation  of  land  and  the  fear  of  Bolshevik  propaganda. 
King  Ferdinand,  who  maintained  that  he  had  the  right  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  his  ministers  regardless  of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
now  dismissed  the  peasant  government  and  called  General  Averescu, 
leader  of  the  People’s  party,  to  be  prime  minister.  During  the  next 
eight  years,  despite  the  undoubted  numerical  superiority  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  electorate,  the  government  was  kept  almost  constantly  in  the 
hands  of  Averescu  or  Bratianu,  leaders  of  the  parties  whose  chief 
strength  was  in  the  territory  of  pre-war  Rumania.  The  party  in  power 
made  and  usually  won  the  elections. 

During  these  years  a  program  of  agrarian  reform  was  inaugurated 
in  Rumania.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  government  had  several  times 
parceled  out  Church  and  State  lands  among  the  peasants,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  agricultural  area  of  the  country  was  in  1914  still 
in  the  hands  of  large  landowners,  who  numbered  scarcely  more  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  agriculturists.  Very 
large  estates  were  fairly  common,  some  exceeding  40,000  acres  in 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  million  peasant  proprietors  had  farms 
of  less  than  25  acres  each.  To  bring  about  a  wider  distribution  of 
land,  legislation  enacted  between  1917  and  1921  provided  for  the 
expropriation  of  all  landed  property  of  absentee  and  foreign  own¬ 
ers,  all  the  arable  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  all  large  estates  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  maximum  of  1,250  acres.  The  original  proprietors  were  to 
be  compensated  in  State  bonds  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  values  when 
the  Rumanian  leu  was  worth  a  gold  franc.  The  greatly  depreciated 
value  of  the  leu  after  the  war,  however,  made  the  compensation 
quite  illusory,  so  that  almost  the  entire  burden  fell  upon  the  dispos¬ 
sessed  landlords.17 

17  The  maximum  size  of  estates  permitted  varied  in  different  parts  of  Rumania. 
Whereas  in  the  “Old  Kingdom”  it  was  placed  at  1,250  acres,  in  Bukowina  it  was  625 
acres,  in  Transylvania,  300  acres,  and  in  Bessarabia  only  250  acres.  The  expropriated 
lands  were  distributed  among  the  peasants  in  farms  varying  from  12  to  62  acres  at  65 
per  cent  of  their  expropriation  price.  By  1924  the  legislation  had  been  so  far  carried  out 
that  the  largest  farm  in  the  “Old  Kingdom”  was  1,235  acres,  and  the  average  size  of 
the  estates  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  former  large  landowners  was  only  500  acres. 
By  1932  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  small  peasant 
proprietors. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  land  in  Transylvania  was  held  by  a  small  group 
of  Magyars,  who  naturally  objected  to  having  it  expropriated  with 
little  compensation.  Furthermore,  many  large  estates  in  that  region 
were  Church  lands,  so  that  agrarian  reform  was  looked  upon  as 
religious  persecution.  The  Treaty  of  Trianon,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Rumania  had  acquired  Transylvania,  provided  that  Magyars  living 
in  that  territory  might  “opt”  or  choose  to  retain  their  Hungarian 
citizenship  if  they  preferred  not  to  become  Rumanian  nationals, 
and  optants  were  given  the  right  to  retain  their  lands  in  Transyl¬ 
vania.  Following  the  agrarian  legislation  enacted  by  Rumania,  the 
optants  asserted  that  such  legislation  could  not  apply  to  their  lands 
since  they  were  guaranteed  by  an  international  treaty.  In  the  words 
of  one  writer,  the  dispute  “turned  upon  the  question  of  Rumania’s 
sovereignty  over  her  territories  as  against  the  right  of  foreigners 
created  by  international  sanction.” 

Hungary  presented  and  defended  the  cause  of  her  optants,  and 
submitted  numerous  protests  and  petitions  to  the  League  Council. 
The  Rumanian  government  consistently  maintained  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Magyars  was  the  same  as  that  of  all  large  landholders, 
and  that  they  could  not  expect  to  receive  privileged  treatment  even 
though  they  were  Hungarian  optants.  Many  of  the  government’s 
activities,  it  was  asserted,  were  merely  in  an  attempt  to  undo  the 
“Magyarization”  which  had  been  carried  on  prior  to  the  war  by  the 
Hungarian  government.  From  1923  to  1928  the  League  endeavored 
to  find  some  solution  of  the  dispute,  but  Rumania  declared  that  the 
question  was  a  domestic  affair  and  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  League  and  the  World  Court.  In  1928  the  League  withdrew 
from  the  affair  and  urged  that  a  settlement  be  reached  by  direct 
negotiations  between  the  disputants.  Finally  in  1930  the  so-called 
Brocchi  Plan  brought  the  dispute  to  a  close.  By  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  which  was  largely  the  work  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy, 
a  fund  was  to  be  created  from  contributions  made  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  the  principal  Allies,  Hungary,  and  some  of  the  States  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe.  From  this  fund  the  optants  were  to  be 
reimbursed  for  their  expropriated  lands.  Although  the  land  dispute 
was  thus  finally  settled,  the  policy  of  “Rumanization”  still  gave  rise 
to  numerous  complaints  from  the  minorities  regarding  their  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  schools,  churches,  and  languages. 

Meanwhile  the  political  situation  had  been  made  more  complicated 
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when  in  December,  1925,  Crown  Prince  Carol  renounced  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  Rumanian  throne,  choosing  instead  to  keep  his 
mistress,  Mme.  Lupescu.  On  January  4,  1926,  the  Rumanian  Parlia¬ 
ment  enacted  a  law  recognizing  as  Crown  Prince  five-year-old  Prince 
Michael,  Carol’s  son  by  his  wife,  the  former  Princess  Helen  of  Greece. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  council  of  regency  in  case  Prince  Michael 
became  King  during  his  minority.  In  July,  1927,  the  death  of  King 
Ferdinand  brought  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  Regency.  Four 
months  later  came  the  death  of  John  Bratianu,  long  the  dominant 
personality  both  in  the  Liberal  party  and  in  Rumanian  politics.  His 
place  as  prime  minister  was  assumed  by  his  brother,  Vintila. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  easy  position  which  Vintila  Bratianu  in¬ 
herited.  Popular  discontent  with  his  brother’s  government  had  been 
growing.  For  months  the  opposition  had  been  attempting  to  force 
the  premier’s  resignation  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  On  May  6, 
1928,  a  peasant  convention,  held  in  Transylvania,  was  attended  by 
some  200,000  members  of  the  National  Peasant  party.18  Some  had 
come  equipped  with  arms,  expecting  that  force  would  be  employed, 
and  the  more  spirited  proposed  a  march  on  Bucharest.  Their  leader, 
Maniu,  wisely  counseled  moderation  and,  after  resolutions  demand¬ 
ing  Bratianu’s  resignation  were  passed,  directed  his  followers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes.  During  the  succeeding  weeks  the  situation  grew 
more  tense.  Plans  for  a  rival  National  Peasant  parliament  and  for  a 
republican  movement  in  Transylvania  seemed  to  endanger  not  only 
the  existing  government  but  the  monarchy  itself. 

Early  in  November  the  situation  took  a  sudden  turn  when  the 
Regency  Council,  chiefly  because  of  the  government’s  failure  to  se¬ 
cure  a  foreign  loan,  requested  the  Bratianu  ministry  to  resign.  On 
November  4  the  premier  grudgingly  laid  down  the  reins  of  oflice 
and  the  long  rule  of  the  Bratianus  was  broken.  Two  days  later  Maniu 
became  premier.  Parliamentary  elections  on  December  12  confirmed 
the  peasants’  victory  by  returning  an  overwhelming  majority  for 
the  National  Peasant  party.  It  appeared  that  the  half-century  of  almost 

18  In  October,  1926,  a  number  of  parties,  including  the  National  and  Peasant  parties, 
had  fused  into  the  National  Peasant  party  under  Dr.  Julius  Maniu,  before  the  war  a 
Transylvanian  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  This  party  rather  than  Bratianu’s 
was  really  the  “liberal”  party  of  Rumania.  It  had  adopted  a  platform  advocating  such 
progressive  measures  as  administrative  and  financial  reforms,  decentralism,  free  elec¬ 
tions  and  reforms  in  franchise,  aid  to  peasant  farmers,  further  land  reforms,  protection 
of  labor  by  legislation,  development  of  natural  resources,  and  more  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  capital. 
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continuous  rule  by  aristocratic  landed  and  capitalistic  classes  had 
come  to  an  end,  that  Rumania’s  14,000,000  peasants  had  at  last  come 
into  their  own. 

Under  Maniu’s  government  the  press  censorship  was  removed, 
the  reign  of  martial  law  was  ended,  the  number  of  gendarmerie  was 
reduced,  and  anti-Semitic  student  riots  were  suppressed.  Early  in  1929 
Rumania  secured  an  international  loan  for  use  in  balancing  her 
budget,  stabilizing  her  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  extending  and  re¬ 
conditioning  her  railways,  and  constructing  needed  public  works.  A 
former  official  of  the  Bank  of  France  was  appointed  as  technical  ad¬ 
viser  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  loan,  and  another  French¬ 
man,  formerly  of  the  Dawes  Committee,  was  appointed  to  assist  Ru¬ 
manian  railway  experts  in  the  reorganization  of  the  railway  system. 
These  steps  typified  the  Rumanian  government’s  change  in  attitude 
toward  foreign  capital,  and  marked  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in 
which  the  influx  of  capital  would  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
country’s  resources  and  contribute  to  the  kingdom’s  prosperity. 

The  years  1929  and  1930  saw  an  increasing  sentiment  in  Rumania 
in  behalf  of  Prince  Carol.  The  exiled  prince  was  popular  with  the 
army,  and  his  return  and  accession  to  the  throne  were  favored  not 
only  by  his  brother,  Prince  Nicholas,  but  by  the  veteran  politician, 
General  Averescu,  and  by  the  National  Peasant  party  as  well.  In  fact, 
only  his  mother,  Queen  Marie,  and  Bratianu’s  Liberal  party  very 
vigorously  opposed  his  restoration.  In  June,  1930,  following  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  had  broken  with  Mme.  Lupescu,  Carol  arrived 
in  Bucharest  by  airplane.  On  June  8  Parliament  formally  annulled  all 
acts  which  had  been  passed  relating  to  his  abdication,  recognized  him 
as  having  been  the  de  jure  King  of  Rumania  since  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1927,  and  proclaimed  him  as  Carol  II.  Plans  for  the  King’s 
coronation  were  held  in  abeyance,  pending  a  possible  reconciliation 
with  his  wife,  Helen.  Such  a  reconciliation  failed  to  materialize, 
however,  and  in  1931  Helen  was  obliged  to  renounce  her  queenly 
title  and  to  agree  to  be  known  henceforth  merely  as  Princess  Helen 
of  Rumania.  Later  she  was  exiled  from  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  kingdom  had  experienced  another  political  up¬ 
heaval.  For  some  months  after  Carol’s  return  the  government  re¬ 
mained  in  the  control  of  the  National  Peasant  party,  but  in  April, 
1931,  Carol  forced  the  resignation  of  the  Peasant  ministry  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  one  headed  by  Professor  Nicholas  Jorga.  The  latter,  a 
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prominent  historian,  had  been  Carol’s  personal  tutor.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  King  planned  to  establish  a  dictatorship  similar  to 
that  of  his  brother-in-law,  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia,  but  was 
deterred  at  the  last  moment  by  the  catastrophic  downfall  of  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  in  Spain.  However  that  may  be,  on  April  30  he  dissolved 
the  Parliament  in  which  the  National  Peasant  party  held  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  opposition  to  the  new  ministry. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  ensuing  election  Premier  Jorga  organized 
a  National  Union  ticket  which  was  said  to  consist  primarily  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  non-political  organizations  favoring  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  government.  Severe  restrictions  were  placed  upon  cam¬ 
paigning  in  order  to  handicap  the  National  Peasant  party,  and 
considerable  violence  occurred.  In  the  elections  on  June  1, 1931,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  secured  48  per  cent  of  the  votes  which,  under  the  Ru¬ 
manian  electoral  law,  gave  them  75  per  cent  of  the  seats  in  the  new 
chamber.  The  National  Peasant  party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  twenty-seven  seats. 

During  the  ensuing  year  Carol  and  his  premier  maintained  a  thinly 
veiled  dictatorship,  and  it  was  feared  by  many  that  the  peasants  who 
had  so  tardily  secured  control  of  the  government  in  1928  had  again 
been  definitely  pushed  aside.  Despite  its  party  platform,  however,  the 
Jorga  ministry  proved  to  be  far  from  efficient  and  economical.  The 
government  offices  were  over-staffed,  expensive  public  works  were 
lavishly  initiated,  expenditures  regularly  exceeded  income,  and  the 
national  deficit  steadily  mounted.  Obviously,  too,  the  world  economic 
depression  with  its  low  price  of  grain  constituted  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  economic  and  financial  recovery  of  the  country.  Ultimately 
the  government’s  inability  to  secure  a  foreign  loan  did  what  the  peas¬ 
ants’  votes  had  failed  to  do  a  year  earlier.  In  May,  1932,  the  Jorga 
ministry  was  forced  to  resign.  In  June  Dr.  Alexander  Vaida-Voevod, 
who  had  succeeded  Maniu  as  leader  of  the  National  Peasant  party, 
became  premier  at  the  head  of  a  cabinet  consisting  of  members  of  his 
party.  New  elections  in  July  gave  the  premier’s  followers  control  of 
Parliament.  Professor  Jorga  was  himself  defeated  and  his  National 
Union  secured  only  five  seats. 

Rumania,  meanwhile,  continued  to  be  embarrassed  by  her  financial 
difficulties.  In  the  end,  the  country’s  fiscal  crisis  became  so  serious  that 
the  Rumanian  government  was  obliged  to  accept  the  League’s  as¬ 
sistance.  Late  in  January,  1933,  the  Council  of  the  League  inaugurated 
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a  scheme  for  supervising  the  country’s  finances.  Several  experts 
named  by  the  League  were  sent  to  Rumania  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  government,  with  the  understanding  that  if  their  advice 
was  not  followed  the  League  might  withdraw  them.  Since  their 
withdrawal  at  any  time  because  of  the  government’s  unwillingness 
to  adopt  their  recommendations  would  inevitably  have  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  effect  upon  Rumania’s  national  credit,  the  League’s  representa¬ 
tives  became  for  a  time  practically  financial  supervisors  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

During  the  early  months  of  1933  Vaida-Voevod’s  suggestion  of  a 
nonaggression  pact  between  Rumania  and  Soviet  Russia  came  to  be 
looked  upon  with  favor  in  both  countries.  The  active  agitation  for 
revision  of  the  peace  treaties,  especially  in  Italy  and  in  Germany, 
alarmed  Rumania,  which  had  made  such  large  territorial  gains  by  the 
peace  settlement;  and  the  rise  of  Hitlerism,  with  its  subsequent  vigor¬ 
ous  suppression  of  the  Communists  in  Germany,  disturbed  Russia. 
In  self-defense  the  two  countries  moved  closer  together  and  finally 
they  signed  a  pact  of  nonaggression  in  July,  1933.  By  this  agreement, 
which  was  believed  to  settle  tacitly  the  Bessarabian  question  in  favor 
of  Rumania,  the  position  of  the  latter  in  relation  to  Hungary  was 
much  improved.  Should  a  revisionist  quarrel  with  Hungary  occur, 
forces  which  might  otherwise  have  been  required  to  protect  Bes¬ 
sarabia  against  Russia  would  be  available  for  use  in  central  Europe. 
To  the  extent  that  Rumania  was  thus  strengthened,  so  also  was  the 
Little  Entente. 

Until  November,  1933,  leaders  of  the  National  Peasant  party  re¬ 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  government,  but  in  that  month  King  Car¬ 
ol’s  opposition  finally  forced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Vaida-Voevod.  A 
Liberal  cabinet  then  came  into  power,  headed  by  Ian  G.  Duca.  New 
parliamentary  elections  were  at  once  held  and,  since  in  Rumania  the 
party  in  power  usually  wins  the  elections,  the  Liberals  came  into 
control  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  in  December,  1933. 

Unfortunately  for  Premier  Duca,  in  order  to  curb  the  activities  of 
the  “Iron  Guard,”  made  up  of  certain  anti-Semitic  and  fascist  ele¬ 
ments,  he  had  suppressed  its  meetings  and  publications  and  had  can¬ 
celed  its  candidates  in  the  parliamentary  elections.  Hundreds  of  those 
suspected  of  membership  had  been  arrested  by  the  government.  In  re¬ 
taliation  for  such  measures,  a  former  university  student  assassinated 
the  premier  on  December  29, 1933.  Martial  law  was  at  once  proclaimed 
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throughout  the  kingdom  and  leaders  of  the  “Iron  Guard”  were  placed 
under  arrest. 

Three  months  later  a  plot  was  discovered  to  kill  the  King,  the 
crown  prince,  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet  in  order  to  set  up  a 
military  dictatorship,  but  it  was  nipped  in  the  bud  and  those  impli¬ 
cated  were  sentenced  to  ten  years’  imprisonment.  King  Carol,  fearing 
a  coup  by  the  army  on  lines  similar  to  that  carried  out  in  Bulgaria  in 
May,  then  himself  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship 
under  former  Premier  Averescu.  When  this  became  known  to  the 
two  leading  parties,  the  Liberals  and  the  National  Peasants,  they  put 
aside  their  differences  and  by  their  united  opposition  forced  the  King 
to  abandon  his  plan.  The  government  continued  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  George  Tatarescu,  secretary  of  the  Liberal  party  and  minister 
of  commerce  in  the  former  Duca  cabinet. 

Yugoslavia 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — after  1929 
officially  called  Yugoslavia — comprises  principally  the  descendants  of 
three  Slavic  tribes  which  pushed  their  way  into  the  Danube  Valley 
and  into  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  seventh 
century.  Despite  their  proximity  and  their  kinship  in  race  and  lan¬ 
guage,  the  three  peoples  never  before  1918  constituted  parts  of  the 
same  State.  Furthermore,  with  the  Serbs  looking  eastward  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  ;  Croats  and  Slovenes  looking  westward  and 
northward  to  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Budapest,  the  three  groups  in  the 
course  of  centuries  developed  many  differences  in  customs,  culture, 
and  religion. 

Nevertheless,  a  common  racial  heritage  as  Yugoslavs,  a  common  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  ruling  Habsburgs,  and  a  vigorous  nationalist  propaganda 
emanating  from  Serbia  gradually  brought  the  three  groups  to  believe 
in  a  common  nationality,  and  to  envisage  their  future  in  a  common 
Yugoslav  State.  Existing  differences  were  recognized,  and  the  Corfu 
Manifesto  of  1917,  the  so-called  “birth-certificate  of  Yugoslavia,” 
seemed  to  take  them  all  into  consideration  when  it  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  the  three  peoples  constituted  a  single  nation;  that  their 
future  State  would  be  called  “The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes”;  that  it  would  be  “a  constitutional,  democratic,  and 
parliamentary  monarchy”  under  the  ruling  house  of  Serbia;  that  the 
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new  State  would  have  a  flag  of  its  own  and  the  three  constituent 
members  would  in  addition  have  their  own  flags  which  would  “rank 
equally”  and  might  “be  freely  hoisted  on  all  occasions”;  that  the  two 
alphabets  and  the  three  religions  prevalent  among  the  Yugoslavs 
would  likewise  be  of  an  equal  rank;  that  suffrage  in  the  new  State 
would  be  universal,  equal,  direct,  and  secret;  and  that  the  future 
constitution  would  be  framed  by  a  special  constituent  assembly 
elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

But  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  cooperation  which  the  Corfu 
Manifesto  so  happily  seemed  to  promise,  failed  to  materialize.  One 
question  that  famous  document  left  to  be  decided,  and  the  inability 
to  settle  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  caused  continuous  political  unrest 
and  occasional  crises  in  the  kingdom.  Should  Yugoslavia  be  a  unitary 
or  a  federal  State?  Immediately  after  the  collapse  of  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Habsburg  menace,  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  split  into  two  groups :  those  advocating  a  centralized  State  which 
should  be  in  a  general  way  an  expansion  of  the  former  Serbian  King¬ 
dom,  and  those  demanding  a  federal  State  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  local  autonomy.  The  leader  of  the  former  was  Nikolas  Pashitch, 
the  “Grand  Old  Man  of  Serbia”;  of  the  latter,  Stefan  Raditch,  the 
“Uncrowned  King  of  Croatia.” 

The  advocates  of  a  unitary  State  argued  that  the  Banat,  Voivodina, 
and  other  former  Hungarian  territories  were  hopelessly  backward 
politically,  and  that  to  create  autonomous  States  of  such  districts 
would  be  most  unwise.  They  pointed  out  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Yugoslavia  could  not  well  be  a  federation  of  equals  and  that  even  in  a 
federal  system  Serbian  hegemony  would  inevitably  result.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  the  difficult  and  pressing  task  of  national  reconstruction 
and  unification  required  the  utmost  use  of  all  the  forces  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  State,  and  asserted  that  these  could  be  best  marshaled 
under  a  strong  central  regime.  But  to  all  of  these  arguments  the 
Croats,  who  had  had  self-government  within  the  Habsburg  empire, 
replied  that  the  marked  differences  between  the  various  territories 
composing  the  new  State  made  a  federal  system  the  only  possible 
solution. 

For  a  time  the  question  remained  largely  in  the  realm  of  the 
academic,  since  Alexander,  Prince  Regent  of  Yugoslavia,  refused  to 
convoke  a  constituent  assembly  or  to  set  a  date  for  elections  until  the 
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frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  definitely  settled.  For  two  years  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Yugoslav  State,  therefore,  the  government  at 
Belgrade  ruled  the  whole  kingdom  through  a  provisional  national 
assembly  whose  members  obtained  their  seats  in  various  ways.  Since 
Raditch  would  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a  united  Yugoslavia,  his 
Croatian  Peasant  party  refused  the  seats  offered  to  it,  and  the  majority 
in  this  national  assembly  was  controlled  by  the  Serbian  Radical  party, 
most  bitter  opponent  of  federalization,  and  the  Yugoslav  Democratic 
party,  which  took  a  middle  stand,  calling  for  centralization  in  legis¬ 
lation  but  decentralization  in  administration. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  Italy  had  ap¬ 
parently  settled  the  question  of  Yugoslavia’s  Adriatic  territory,  elec¬ 
tions  for  a  constituent  assembly  were  held  on  November  28,  1920. 
Raditch’s  Croatian  Peasant  party  succeeded  in  electing  fifty  deputies 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  provisional  assembly,  they  refused  to  take 
their  seats,  so  that  Pashitch  was  able  to  create  a  working  majority. 
The  Serbian  statesman  was  determined  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
centralist  constitution,  and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through  his  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Yugoslav  Constitution  of  June  28,  1921,  therefore,  provided 
for  a  centralized  government  which  should  apply  equally  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  eventually  to  do  away  with  localism  and 
obliterate  regional  differences.  Old  historic  frontiers  were  erased 
and  provincial  diets  were  supplanted  by  one  national  Parliament 
(Skupshtina)  in  Belgrade.  Local  officials  were  to  be  chosen  directly 
by  the  people,  but  in  the  conduct  of  their  offices  they  were  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  national  supervision  exercised  by  the  minister  of  finance  and 
by  prefects  appointed  by  him.8  According  to  Professor  Seton-Watson, 
who  did  much  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  Yugoslavia  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  constitution  “placed  undue  power  in  the  hands 


8  Local  autonomous  civil  government  on  an  elective  basis  was  provided  for  depart¬ 
ments,  districts,  communes,  and  cities.  Each  department  was  to  have  a  departmental 
assembly  and  an  executive  committee  chosen  from  it.  These  local  authorities  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  management  of  departmental  finances;  the  administration  of  public 
property;  the  care  of  public  health,  social  welfare,  humane  institutions,  and  education; 
the  upkeep  of  means  of  communication;  the  oversight  of  agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries, 
and  hunting;  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  seed  stations,  touring  clubs, 
and  mutual  loan  and  insurance  institutions.  Departmental  regulations  enacted  by  the 
departmental  assembly  on  these  matters  were  to  have  the  force  of  law,  and  to  be  applied 
by  the  executive  committee.  District  assemblies  were  likewise  stipulated,  but,  apparently 
in  view  of  the  varied  conditions  in  the  kingdom,  local  governmental  agencies  in  the 
communes  and  cities  were  left  to  be  determined  by  law. 
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of  an  incompetent  clique  in  Belgrade,  and  speedily  produced  de¬ 
terioration  in  all  branches  of  the  administration — especially  in  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  provinces.” 

The  constitution  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Trumbitch,  joint  signer  with  Pashitch  of  the  Corfu  Manifesto,  voted 
against  it,  as  did  Protitch,  formerly  Pashitch’s  most  intimate  friend. 
But  the  constitution  was  finally  adopted  despite  the  fact  that  158 
members  of  the  Assembly  refused  to  approve  it  on  the  final  roll  call. 
On  June  28,  1921,  the  Prince  Regent  took  the  oath  to  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  and  from  that  day  “Revisionism”  became  the  chief  political 
issue  in  the  kingdom,  an  issue  which  at  times  arbitrarily  cut  across 
all  party  lines.  Within  the  Radical  party  both  Trumbitch  and  Protitch 
championed  “Revisionism”  while  in  the  Democratic  party  Davido- 
vitch  did  the  same. 

The  first  elections  to  Parliament  were  held  in  March,  1923,  and 
resulted  in  large  gains  for  the  parties  of  the  two  opponents,  Pashitch 
and  Raditch.  The  former  attempted  to  come  to  some  agreement  with 
the  Croatian  peasant  leader,  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  Raditch 
again  refused  to  allow  the  Croatian  Peasant  deputies  to  take  their 
seats,  and  Pashitch  was  thus  once  more  enabled  to  form  a  ministry. 
After  another  year  of  boycott,  Raditch  apparently  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  only  result  of  his  party’s  abstention  was  to  perpetuate 
Pashitch  in  power.  Accordingly,  the  deputies  of  the  Croatian  party 
returned  to  Parliament  and  caused  Pashitch’s  resignation  in  March, 
r924- 

During  the  following  months  government  in  Yugoslavia  came 
nearly  to  a  standstill  as  ministry  followed  ministry.  All  attempts  to 
conciliate  Raditch  were  fruitless.  At  last  in  despair,  King  Alexander 
in  1925  dissolved  Parliament.  Raditch  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason  and  conspiracy,  and  during  the  succeeding  electoral 
campaign  strong-arm  methods  were  used  by  the  Pashitch  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  attempt  to  crush  the  opposition.  Despite  these  measures, 
however,  in  February  the  Croatian  Peasant  party  elected  practically 
the  same  number  of  deputies  as  before. 

In  the  next  month  Raditch  suddenly  changed  his  tactics.  Although 
still  in  prison  himself,  he  announced  through  his  nephew  that  the 
Croatian  Peasant  party  had  decided  to  recognize  the  monarchy,  the 
dynasty,  and  even  the  Constitution  of  1921.  Apparently  Raditch  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  through  parliamentary  action  could 
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the  Croats  improve  their  condition.  The  Peasant  leader  was  released 
from  prison,  members  of  his  party  were  given  portfolios  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  November,  1925,  Raditch  himself  entered  the  cabi¬ 
net  as  minister  of  education.  His  inability  to  refrain  from  attacks 
on  his  colleagues,  however,  brought  the  end  of  the  coalition  in  April, 
1926. 

The  continued  intransigence  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  leader  made 
parliamentary  government  difficult  during  the  next  two  years,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  country  was  deprived  of  its  most  experienced  states¬ 
man  by  the  death  of  Pashitch  in  December,  1926.  Further  elections 
did  not  alter  materially  the  complexion  of  Parliament,  each  racial 
group  usually  controlling  about  the  same  number  of  seats.  In  the 
spring  of  1928  the  breach  between  the  Croatian  Peasants  and  the 
Serbs  appeared  to  be  wider  than  ever.  The  Croats  declared  that  the 
efforts  to  create  a  united  kingdom  out  of  the  three  groups  had  failed 
because  of  the  Serb  leaders’  selfish  desire  for  power,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  a  dictatorship  with  an  army  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
government. 

Affairs  came  to  a  crisis  on  June  20  when  Raditch  attacked  the 
government  for  its  proposal  to  ratify  the  Nettuno  Convention  9  with 
Italy,  which  Croatians  declared  was  inimical  to  their  interests.  An¬ 
gered  by  the  speech,  a  supporter  of  the  government  fired  upon  lead¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  party,  killing  two  and 
wounding  several  others.  Among  the  latter  was  Raditch  himself,  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  wound  on  August  8,  1928.  The  Croatian 
deputies  thereupon  withdrew  from  Parliament  and  set  up  a  rival 
body  at  Zagreb,  where  they  passed  resolutions  refusing  to  recognize 
laws  enacted  by  the  “Rump”  Parliament  at  Belgrade.  On  October  1 
delegates  representing  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  met  at  Zagreb  and 
decided  to  establish  a  close  union  to  work  independently  of  the  Bel¬ 
grade  government  and  to  boycott  Serbia. 

In  November  the  government  declared  its  willingness  to  accept 
any  basis  of  agreement  that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  Yugoslavia  as 
a  whole,  and  even  suggested  that  it  would  be  willing,  subject  to 
popular  approval,  to  make  changes  in  the  constitution  in  order  to 
give  wide  autonomy  to  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  other  discontented 
provinces.  The  Croatian  leaders,  however,  refused  to  deal  with  the 
government,  and  declared  that  only  if  overtures  were  made  by  the 

9  See  p.  406. 
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King  himself  would  they  discuss  the  situation.  On  December  1, 
1928,  Croatia  refused  to  participate  in  the  national  celebration  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Yugoslav  State. 

Five  weeks  later  King  Alexander  decided  to  resort  to  drastic  meas¬ 
ures.  Declaring  that  the  nation’s  confidence  in  Parliament  had  been 
undermined  by  recent  events,  that  parliamentarism,  instead  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  strengthening  the  feeling  of  national  union,  had  begun 
to  provoke  moral  disorganization  and  national  disunion,  the  King 
on  January  5,  1929,  dissolved  Parliament,  abrogated  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1921,  and  called  upon  General  Zhivkovitch,  commander  of 
the  guard  division  stationed  in  Belgrade,  to  head  a  new  government. 
The  new  ministry,  which  was  to  govern  the  country  by  decree  pend¬ 
ing  the  complete  reform  of  the  constitution,  was  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Serbia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Slovenia,  and  Dalmatia. 

Yugoslavia  was  temporarily  transformed  into  an  absolute  mon¬ 
archy,  the  King  assuming  complete  and  sole  authority  over  every 
officer  of  State.  The  department  and  district  councils  were  dissolved 
in  favor  of  royal  commissioners.  Severe  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
the  press,  penalties  were  established  for  criticizing  or  resisting  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  dictatorship,  the  carrying  of  arms  was  forbidden,  and  all 
political  gatherings  were  prohibited  unless  authorized  by  the  police. 
Very  definite  efforts  were  made  to  wipe  out  particularism  in  the 
kingdom  and  to  replace  it  by  a  genuine  national  sentiment.  The  use 
of  the  names  of  the  separate  races  was  frowned  upon,  the  display  of 
the  flags  of  the  separate  peoples  was  prohibited,  and  the  old  historic 
boundaries  were  obliterated  by  the  creation  of  nine  new  administra¬ 
tive  districts — in  six  of  which  the  Serbs  constituted  a  majority — with 
entirely  new  boundaries  and  names.  Finally,  in  October,  1929,  even 
the  name  of  the  state  was  changed  by  royal  proclamation  from  the 
“Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes”  to  the  “Kingdom 
of  Yugoslavia.”  King  Alexander  hoped  that  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  would  organize  themselves  non-racially  into  Yugoslav 
groups  based  on  social,  economic,  and  other  class  interests. 

After  nearly  three  years  of  arbitrary  rule,  during  which  some 
economic  and  cultural  gains  were  undoubtedly  made,  King  Alex¬ 
ander  announced  on  September  3,  1931,  that  the  dictatorship  was 
ended,  and  that  the  country  would  return  to  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  A  new  constitution — not  the  work  of  a  popularly  elected  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  but  the  product  of  the  King  and  his  advisers — was 
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proclaimed.  According  to  this  document  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia 
was  to  have  a  bicameral  Parliament  instead  of  its  former  one-house 
legislature.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  to  be  elected  for  four  years 
by  the  direct  vote  of  all  men  and  women  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Half  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  to  be  elected  for 
six-year  terms  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  other  half  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  King.  The  administrative  districts  and  municipali¬ 
ties  of  the  kingdom  were  given  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy, 
but  the  governors  of  the  nine  districts  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King  on  the  nomination  of  the  premier. 

But  the  electoral  law,  promulgated  on  September  12,  caused  great 
dismay.  Parliamentary  candidates  were  to  be  nominated  by  a  very 
difficult  and  complicated  system,  purposely  designed  to  eliminate 
all  local  parties.  To  participate  in  the  election  a  party  must  have  at 
least  sixty  supporters  in  each  election  district  in  the  country,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  none  of  the  former  Yugoslav  parties  could  fulfill.  The 
voting  was  to  be  for  national  rather  than  district  lists,  and  the  party 
which  received  the  largest  vote  in  the  kingdom  was  to  receive  two- 
thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Any  party  list  which 
received  less  than  50,000  votes  was  to  receive  no  seats.  Finally,  and 
in  addition  to  all  this,  voting  was  to  be  by  open  ballot,  that  is,  each 
voter  must  declare  his  choice  orally  and  in  public. 

The  first  parliamentary  election's  under  the  new  constitution  were 
held  on  November  8,  1931.  Most  of  the  former  political  parties, 
notably  the  Croatian  Peasants’  party  and  Serbian  Peasants’  party, 
were  urged  by  their  leaders  to  boycott  the  election.  The  only  party 
which  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  electoral  law  was  the 
National  party  headed  by  Premier  Zhivkovitch,  but  the  appearance 
of  an  electoral  contest  was  preserved  by  permitting  some  1,200  candi¬ 
dates  of  this  party  to  contend  for  the  305  seats.  Despite  great  pressure 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  compel  voting,  only  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  electorate  went  to  the  polls.  The  election  of  course  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  “victory”  for  the  government  party.  An  analysis  revealed, 
that  of  the  successful  candidates  145  had  formerly  been  Serbian 
Radicals,  57  Yugoslav  Democrats,  and  28  Croatian  Peasants.  When 
the  new  parliament  convened  in  January,  1932,  it  expressed  its  full 
approval  of  the  government’s  work  “from  January  6,  1928,  to  the 
present  day.” 

The  Croats  continued  to  resist  the  royal  attempts  to  bring  about 
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the  “Serbization”  of  the  government  and  the  people.  Manifestations 
of  discontent  were  frequent  despite  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
suppress  them.  When  demonstrations  at  the  universities  proclaimed 
the  anti-dictatorship  views  of  the  students,  they  were  brutally  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  University  of  Belgrade  was  closed  for  the  summer  of 

1932  and  several  members  of  the  faculty  were  thrown  into  prison.  In 

1933  both  Dr.  Vladko  Matchek,  leader  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  party, 
and  Dr.  Ante  Trumbitch  were  sent  to  prison  because  of  their  out¬ 
spoken  opposition  to  the  dictatorship. 

The  centralizing  tendencies  of  King  Alexander’s  government  were 
apparently  responsible  for  the  assassination  of  the  forty-five-year-old 
monarch  on  October  9,  1934.  On  that  day,  King  Alexander  disem¬ 
barked  at  Marseilles  from  the  Yugoslav  destroyer  Dubrovnik, bound 
on  an  official  visit  to  France.  As  he  and  Foreign  Minister  Barthou 
of  France  were  riding  together  through  the  city,  an  assassin  leaped 
upon  the  running-board  and  shot  the  King  dead.  The  French  foreign 
minister  also  received  injuries  from  which  he  died  shortly  afterward. 
The  assassin  was  killed  on  the  spot  even  before  he  could  shoot  him¬ 
self.  Investigations  disclosed  that  he  had  entered  France  under  a 
forged  Hungarian  passport,  and  that  the  plot  was  the  work  of  a 
Croatian  terrorist  organization  which  worked  in  conjunction  with 
Mihailov’s  Macedonian  revolutionists.10 

Since  the  headquarters  of  the  Croatian  extremists  were  in  Hungary 
near  the  Yugoslav  border,  and  since  prior  to  the  assassination  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  efforts  to  have  the  Hungarian  government  take  steps  to  put 
an  end  to  the  organization  had  been  unavailing,  the  Yugoslavs  were 
naturally  incensed  by  the  assassination.  Even  before  the  tragedy  at 
Marseilles  the  Yugoslav  government  had  referred  the  Hungarian 
government’s  attitude  to  the  League  of  Nations;  afterward,  in  a  new 
note  to  the  League,  it  accused  Hungary  of  connivance  in  the  assas¬ 
sination.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  Yugoslav  govern¬ 
ment  felt  “obliged  to  bring  before  the  Council,  under  Article  10, 
Paragraph  2,  of  the  Covenant,  this  situation  which  seriously  com¬ 
promises  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary  and  which 
threatens  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good  relations  between  nations.” 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  in  identic  notes  to  the  League,  associ¬ 
ated  themselves  with  the  Yugoslav  government’s  request.  Acting 
under  the  same  article  of  the  Covenant,  Hungary  herself  then  ap- 

L0  For  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  movement,  see  pp.  688-94. 
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pealed  to  the  Council  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  charges  so  that  Hungary  might  be  exonerated. 

When  the  great  powers  sought  to  delay  the  discussion  on  the  Yugo- 
slav-Hungarian  question  in  the  hope  that  the  tension  might  be 
relieved  before  the  charges  were  debated  by  the  Council,  Yugoslavia 
became  much  aroused  and  announced  her  intention  to  expel  from  her 
country  all  the  27,000  Hungarians  who  had  not  acquired  Yugoslav 
citizenship.  The  expulsions  were  begun  while  the  Council  was  in 
special  session  in  December  to  consider  questions  connected  with  the 
Saar  plebiscite.  Resentment  in  Hungary  ran  high,  and  the  danger  of 
an  armed  clash  between  frontier  guards  of  the  two  countries  was 
imminent.  The  League  Council  therefore  took  up  the  Yugoslav- 
Hungarian  situation  immediately.  The  debate  which  followed  was  at 
times  extremely  bitter,  and  inevitably  the  larger  question  of  treaty 
revision  was  injected.  Although  on  this  question  France  and  Italy 
took  different  sides,  in  general  the  representatives  of  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  of  Great  Britain  worked  in  close  accord  to  avert  disaster. 
Pressure  was  brought  upon  Yugoslavia  to  stop  deporting  Hungarians, 
and  on  December  9,  after  some  3,000  had  been  expelled,  Yugoslavia 
announced  that  the  deportations  had  ceased. 

Late  on  the  night  of  December  10  the  Council  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  a  resolution  which  was  accepted  by  both  Yugoslavia  and 
Hungary.  Declaring  that  “it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  neither  to 
encourage  nor  tolerate  on  its  territory  any  terroristic  activity  with  a 
political  motive;  that  every  State  must  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
and  repress  acts  of  this  nature  and  must  for  this  purpose  lend  its 
assistance  to  governments  which  request  it,”  the  Council  found  that 
“certain  Hungarian  authorities  may  have  assumed,  at  any  rate 
through  negligence,  certain  responsibilities  relative  to  acts  having 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  Marseilles  crime.”  It  asserted, 
further,  that  it  was  “incumbent  on  the  Hungarian  government, 
conscious  of  its  international  responsibility,  to  take  at  once  appropri¬ 
ate  punitive  action  in  the  case  of  any  of  its  authorities  whose  culpa¬ 
bility  may  have  been  established,”  and  requested  that  government 
to  notify  the  Council  regarding  the  action  which  it  took.  Finally, 
it  appointed  a  committee  of  ten  members  11  to  consider  the  question 
of  terrorist  activities,  “with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  preliminary  draft 

11  Consisting  of  one  representative  each  from  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Soviet  Russia. 
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of  an  international  convention  to  assure  the  repression  of  conspiracies 
or  crimes  committed  with  political  and  terrorist  purposes.”  The 
incident  was  closed  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  Council  in 
May,  1935,  the  Yugoslav  delegate  stated  his  government’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  rely  on  Hungary’s  promise  to  continue  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  against  terrorist  action.  Taking  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  League  of  Nations  had  functioned 
well  in  this  particular  crisis. 

Meanwhile  in  Yugoslavia  Alexander’s  oldest  son,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years,  had  been  proclaimed  King  Peter  II  on  October  11,  1934.  A 
regency  council,  the  members  of  which  had  been  named  in  the  will 
of  the  deceased  King,  was  established,  and  included  Prince  Paul 
Karageorgevitch,  a  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of  Alexander,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Serbian  scholar,  and  a  Croat.  On  December  21  a  new 
cabinet,  headed  by  Boske  Yeftitch,  former  foreign  minister,  granted 
amnesty  to  Dr.  Vladko  Matchek,  the  Croatian  leader,  who  was 
at  once  released  from  confinement.  This  step,  it  was  hoped,  might 
be  the  beginning  of  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Croats. 

In  May,  1935,  elections  were  held  for  a  new  Parliament.  Although 
opposition  parties  were  permitted  to  present  candidates,  vigorous 
steps  were  taken  by  the  government  to  prevent  their  having  much 
success.  Opposition  leaders  were  arrested  and  anti-government  meet¬ 
ings  broken  up.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  pressure  was  ex¬ 
erted  in  favor  of  the  government  party,  whose  list  of  candidates  was 
headed  by  Premier  Yeftitch.  As  might  be  expected,  the  premier’s 
party  won  a  decisive  victory  so  that,  under  the  prevailing  plan  of 
allotting  seats  in  Parliament,  it  secured  about  300  out  of  a  total  of 
368.  When  Parliament  met,  it  was  boycotted  by  all  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  members.  Tension  caused  by  a  discussion  of  the  Croat  problem 
brought  the  downfall  of  the  Yeftitch  cabinet  in  June,  1935. 

Thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  conciliatory  temper  of  Prince  Paul,  the 
chief  regent,  Dr.  Matchek  was  called  to  the  capital  to  aid  in  settling 
the  crisis.  A  new  ministry  on  a  national  basis — broad  enough  to 
include  not  only  Croats  but  Serbian  Radicals,  Bosnian  Moslems, 
and  Slovene  Clericals — was  formed  with  the  former  finance  minister, 
Milan  Stoyandinovitch,  as  premier.  Stoyandinovitch’s  statement  of 
policy,  however,  was  disappointing  to  the  Croats,  for,  although  he 
advocated  a  gradual  transition  from  the  dictatorship  to  a  free  parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  he  announced  his  adherence  to  the  unitary 
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rather  than  the  federal  form  of  government.  When  in  August  the 
premier  organized  a  new  political  party — the  Yugoslav  Radical 
Union — pledged  to  maintain  Yugoslav  unity,  the  three  Croatian 
members  of  the  cabinet  resigned.  Later  in  the  year  Dr.  Matchek 
announced  that  the  Croats  would  never  be  satisfied  until  Croatia 
was  granted  an  autonomous  position  in  Yugoslavia  analogous  to 
that  of  Hungary  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  before  the  war.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1936,  the  conflict  between  federalism  and  centralization 
seemed  little  nearer  to  a  settlement  than  it  had  been  in  1920. 

Albania 

To  the  west  of  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  lies  Albania,  the  smallest 
and  weakest  of  the  Balkan  States,  with  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Den¬ 
mark  but  with  only  a  quarter  of  the  latter’s  population.  The  country, 
which  gained  its  independence  in  1913,  was  at  that  time  a  most 
backward  and  primitive  region,  having  no  railways  and  very  few 
roads.  Schools  and  newspapers  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  illiteracy 
was  general.  The  population  was  for  the  most  part  agricultural  or 
pastoral,  organized  on  an  almost  feudal  basis,  and  largely  lacking  in 
national  sentiment. 

In  fact  the  question  was  raised  then,  and  was  subsequently  re¬ 
peatedly  raised,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  an  independent  Al¬ 
bania.  In  1913  Serbia  and  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria  and 
Italy,  on  the  other,  nearly  came  to  blows  on  this  point.12  Albania’s 
independent  existence,  therefore,  resulted  principally  from  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  her  neighbors.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  Italy 
and  Austria,  her  territory  might  have  been  divided  between  Greece, 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro  at  the  time  of  the  Balkan  wars. 

During  the  World  War  the  dismemberment  of  Albania  was  con¬ 
templated,  but  at  the  peace  conference  President  Wilson  steadily 
opposed  its  partition.  Italy  sought  a  mandate  for  the  region,  most  of 
which  she  had  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  war,  but  the  military 
opposition  of  the  Albanians  led  the  Italians  to  recognize  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  to  withdraw  from  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1920. 13 
At  that  time  the  status  and  territorial  extent  of  Albania  were  still 
uncertain,  though  the  existing  Albanian  government  controlled 
most  of  the  region  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  State  in  1913. 


12  See  pp.  14-15. 

13  See  p.  373. 
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Despite  the  desire  of  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  to  partition  the  coun¬ 
try,  Albania’s  independence  was  recognized  by  her  admission  to 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  in  December,  1920.  During 
the  following  year,  while  the  question  of  boundaries  was  still  un¬ 
settled,  repeated  incursions  into  Albania  were  made  by  bands  from 
Yugoslavia,  and  disruptive  revolutionary  movements  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  assisted  with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition  sent  in 
from  Yugoslavia.  This  menacing  situation  was  eventually  ended  by 
action  of  the  League  of  Nations.14 

Meanwhile,  within  Albania  the  question  of  future  government 
was  being  settled.  A  monarchical  regime  had  been  originally  set  up 
with  a  German  prince  as  ruler,  but  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  the 
country  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Early  in  1920  a 
temporary  regency  council  of  notables  was  elected  in  place  of  the 
monarch,  but  real  power  resided  in  a  ministry.  A  struggle  for  con¬ 
trol  immediately  ensued,  the  chief  figures  being  Ahmed  Zogu,  a 
young  tribal  chieftain  who  from  the  age  of  sixteen  had  been  fighting 
in  the  cause  of  the  Albania  mountaineers,  and  Bishop  Fan  Noli,  a 
former  Harvard  student  who  had  worked  in  the  United  States  in 
the  cause  of  Albanian  independence. 

After  frequent  changes  in  the  government  during  a  period  of  three 
years,  Ahmed  Zogu  at  length  ousted  Fan  Noli  by  military  force  in 
December,  1924.  Early  in  the  following  year  a  national  assembly 
was  convoked,  a  republic  proclaimed,  and  Zogu  elected  President 
for  a  seven-year  term.  The  constitution,  subsequently  adopted,  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  bicameral  legislature  but  placed  the  chief  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  who  had  an  absolute  veto  on  legislation,  the 
sole  right  to  initiate  changes  in  the  constitution,  authority  to  dis¬ 
solve  Parliament  at  will,  and  the  right  to  apply  the  previous  year’s 
budget  in  case  of  Parliament’s  failure  to  vote  a  new  one.  In  fact, 
Zogu  differed  little  from  a  dictator. 

The  President’s  task  was  to  create  a  modern  State.  Government, 
law,  and  police;  roads,  bridges,  and  railways;  grammar,  syntax, 
dictionaries,  and  education — all  these  were  required.  To  secure  the 
capital  which  he  so  much  needed,  he  entered  into  close  relations 
with  Italy.  To  secure  an  entering  wedge  for  the  economic  domina¬ 
tion  of  this  weak  State  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Otranto, 
Italy  gladly  advanced  the  necessary  funds.  The  Treaty  of  Tirana 

14  See  p.  213. 
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which  resulted  (1926)  15  placed  a  strain  not  only  upon  Yugoslav- 
Albanian  relations  but  upon  Yugoslav-Italian  relations  as  well. 

Zogu  was  soon  suspected  of  the  desire  to  don  a  royal  robe,  and  in 
September,  1928,  the  National  Assembly  formally  proclaimed  him 
King  Zog  I.  In  the  succeeding  years  Zog  continued  his  efforts  to 
modernize  and  unify  the  Kingdom  of  Albania.  A  civil  code  was  pro¬ 
mulgated,  depriving  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  some  of  its 
privileges  and  prohibiting  Moslem  polygamy.  Instead  of  two  weekly 
holidays — Friday  and  Sunday — the  latter  was  declared  the  only  legal 
holiday.  Experts  were  appointed  to  replace  the  two  native  dialects 
by  one  Albanian  language  in  order  that  uniformity  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  newspapers  and  books.  Moslem  clergy  were  ordered  to 
substitute  Albanian  for  Arabic  in  reciting  the  Koran;  and  the 
Orthodox  Church  was  persuaded  to  declare  itself  independent  of 
the  ecumenical  patriarch  and  to  substitute  Albanian  for  Greek  in 
its  services.  An  agrarian  bank  was  established  and  a  plan  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  compensated  expropriation  of  one  third  of  all  land  held 
in  excess  of  99  acres. 

Evidence  of  Italy’s  ascendancy  in  the  kingdom  continued  to  be 
forthcoming.  In  1929  an  Italian  company  secured  an  important  pe¬ 
troleum  concession  from  King  Zog.  In  the  following  year  Albania’s 
coinage  system  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Italy  and  in  1931  an  agreement  was  made  under  which 
Italian  bankers  were  to  advance  to  Albania  $2,000,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  without  interest,  the  funds  to  be  used  for  public  works, 
agriculture,  and  education.  In  this  same  year,  too,  Italian  instructors 
were  training  the  Albanian  army  and  Italian  engineers  were  help¬ 
ing  to  construct  Albania’s  new  highway  system.  The  Treaty  of 
Tirana,  due  to  expire  in  1931,  was  renewed. 

In  1932,  under  the  nationalist  pressure  of  his  subjects,  King  Zog 
sought  to  check  Italy’s  increasing  control  over  Albania.  In  that  year, 
for  example,  he  rejected  an  Italian  proposal  for  a  customs  union 
between  the  two  countries.  Still  later  he  refused  to  accept  proffered 
Italian  credits,  dismissed  some  of  his  Italian  military  instructors, 
and  even  closed  some  of  the  Italian  schools  in  Albanian  towns.  Mus¬ 
solini  apparently  decided  that  his  protege  should  be  brought  to  face 
the  situation  as  it  really  existed.  Suddenly,  without  prior  announce¬ 
ment,  on  June  23,  1934,  an  Italian  fleet  of  nineteen  warships  cast 

15  See  p.  406. 
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anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Durazzo.  Under  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
naval  demonstration,  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  and  in  the  end  King  Zog  apparently  agreed  that  Italian 
officers  should  continue  to  command  the  Albanian  army,  that  Al¬ 
bania  would  accept  an  Italian  loan  for  the  purchase  of  war  materials, 
and  that  10,000  Italians  might  be  allowed  to  colonize  the  Mushakia 
Valley  in  Albania. 

Two  years  later,  during  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict,  several  new  Italo-Albanian  agreements  were  signed  at 
Tirana  on  March  19,  1936.  Although  the  Albanian  official  announce¬ 
ment  described  them  as  primarily  commercial  in  nature,  it  was 
rumored  that  the  agreements  constituted  one  more  step  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  Albania  into  an  Italian  protectorate.16 

Bulgaria 

The  political  history  of  Bulgaria  since  the  war,  although  not  so 
kaleidoscopic  as  that  of  Greece  nor  so  long  in  an  unsettled  state  as 
that  of  Yugoslavia,  has  been  far  from  calm  and  uneventful.  The 
military  defeat  of  Bulgaria  brought  the  immediate  abdication  and 
flight  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
country’s  joining  the  Central  Powers,  and  the  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  his  young  son,  Boris  III,  who  in  succeeding  years  proved  to  be  as 
democratic  as  his  father  before  him  had  been  autocratic. 

Military  defeat  likewise  brought  the  downfall  of  the  existing  gov¬ 
ernment  and  eventually  (October,  1919)  the  elevation  to  the  pre¬ 
miership  of  the  leader  of  the  Agrarian  party,  Alexander  Stambolisky, 
who  had  dared  to  oppose  the  royal  proposal  to  join  the  Central 
Powers  in  1915  and  had  at  once  been  imprisoned  for  his  temerity. 
The  collapse  of  the  Bulgarian  front  in  the  fall  of  1918  had  been  fol- 

16  According  to  one  rumor,  the  principal  points  of  the  agreements  were: 

“The  appointment  of  Italian  instructors  in  all  branches  of  the  State  administration. 
The  raising  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  to  10,000  men  and  the  reappointment 
of  the  former  Italian  instructional  officers,  led  by  an  Italian  general,  who  will  in 
practice  be  chief  of  the  Albanian  general  staff.  The  fortification  of  Mount  Karaburma 
in  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  commanding  the  Italian  island  of  Saseno,  which  could  by 
the  fortifications  on  the  mainland  be  protected  against  any  British  attack.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  autonomous  harbor  board,  entirely  under  Italian  control,  for  Durazzo 
harbor;  the  board  would  receive  a  loan  for  harbor  works,  to  be  constructed  in  Italian 
strategic  interests.  The  reopening  of  Italian  schools;  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
bank  with  Italian  capital;  the  cession  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  an  Italian  company; 
the  extension  of  the  existing  Italian  oil  concession;  and  a  new  Italian  loan  of  40,000,000 
gold  francs  in  yearly  instalments  of  8,000,000.” 
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lowed  by  Stambolisky’s  release  from  prison,  and  his  return  to  active 
leadership  of  the  peasants.  Under  his  guidance  the  Agrarian  party 
won  a  decisive  victory  in  the  parliamentary  elections  of  March,  1920, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  homogeneous  Agrarian  ministry  was 
established. 

Then  followed  a  three-year  period  of  Agrarian  rule  in  which  the 
role  of  Stambolisky  differed  not  materially  from  that  of  dictator.  The 
reaction  against  those  responsible  for  Bulgaria’s  entry  into  the  war 
continued  and  caused  the  arrest  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  in 
power  in  1915  and  their  trial  on  the  charge  of  declaring  war  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Although  Radoslavov,  the  premier  in 
1915,  escaped  to  Germany  before  the  trial,  he  and  five  others  were 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Others  were  given 
prison  terms  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  the  fines  which  were  im¬ 
posed  amounted  to  about  $160,000,000. 

The  great  weakness  of  Stambolisky’s  regime  was  its  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  practically  one  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  so-called 
upper  classes.  In  1923  the  premier  declared  that  the  Agrarian  party 
would  “keep  at  the  head  of  national  affairs  until  the  country  is  rid  of 
the  old  and  pernicious  parties,  until  the  peasantry  and  the  working- 
classes  get  rid  of  their  parasites,  the  lawyers,  bankers,  profiteers,  idle 
politicians  and  mischievous  doctrinaires,  and  the  people  in  general  of 
its  frenzied  partisans.”  The  Agrarian  leaders  became  ever  more  over¬ 
bearing  and  intolerant.  Freedom  of  the  press  was  abolished,  leaders 
of  bourgeois  parties  were  imprisoned,  universities  were  closed,  the 
Church  was  defied. 

Inevitably  the  neglected  and  oppressed  classes  drew  together.  The 
bourgeoisie,  the  intelligentsia,  and  the  military  discovered  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  in  their  hatred  of  the  Agrarian  regime.  A  conspiracy  was 
entered  into  and  plans  were  laid  for  the  overthrow  of  Stambolisky’s 
government.  On  June  9,  1923,  all  the  ministers  were  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  except  Stambolisky,  who  was  absent  from  the  capital.  A  new 
government  representing  all  opposition  parties  but  the  Communists 
was  formed  with  Alexander  Tsankov,  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Sofia,  as  premier.  Stambolisky  himself  was  later  captured  and  shot, 
and  his  Parliament,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  elected  in  the 
preceding  April  by  fraud  and  violence,  was  at  once  dissolved. 

The  new  middle-class  government,  functioning  under  the  name 
Democratic  Entente,  was  called  upon  during  succeeding  months  to 
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deal  with  the  unrest  of  the  masses,  who  were  being  subjected  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  Communists.  The  latter,  in  September,  1923, 
finally  instigated  a  revolt  in  an  attempt  to  replace  the  monarchy  with 
a  soviet  republic,  and  thousands  of  peasants,  bereft  of  their  former 
leader,  gave  it  their  support.  Although  the  uprising  became  so  serious 
that  at  one  time  Sofia  was  practically  surrounded  and  King  Boris 
offered  to  resign,  it  was  in  the  end  successfully  suppressed. 

In  April,  1925,  came  a  second  Communist  attempt  when  a  bomb 
was  exploded  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Nedelia  in  Sofia  at  a  time  when 
it  was  crowded  for  the  funeral  of  a  recently  assassinated  general. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  government  were  in  attendance.  More 
than  a  hundred  persons  were  killed  and  several  hundred  were  in¬ 
jured,  including  Prime  Minister  Tsankov  and  some  of  his  associates. 
A  counter  terrorism  was  at  once  inaugurated  by  the  government; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed;  thousands  were  arrested;  many  were 
put  to  death.  So  severe  did  the  government’s  measures  become  that 
even  the  King  was  led  to  remonstrate. 

For  the  work  of  reconciliation  and  pacification  which  the  coun¬ 
try  now  needed,  the  Tsankov  government,  identified  as  it  was  with 
the  coup  d’etat  of  1923  and  the  severe  repressive  measures  of  1925, 
came  to  be  considered  unfit.  Early  in  January,  1926,  Tsankov  was 
succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  Andre  Liaptchev,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Entente,  a  man  of  more  moderation.  In  the 
following  month  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed  liberating  over  six 
thousand  political  prisoners,  though  still  leaving  several  hundred 
others  in  jail.  Parliamentary  elections  in  May,  1927,  gave  Liaptchev 
a  large  majority.  Even  under  the  more  moderate  Liaptchev,  how¬ 
ever,  Communist  plots  continued,  and  in  February,  1929,  over  one 
hundred  Communists  were  arrested  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of 
a  plan  to  overthrow  the  government. 

During  the  next  year  or  two  a  constitutional  opposition  was  gradu¬ 
ally  built  up,  and  ultimately  a  National  Bloc  was  created  by  the 
union  of  the  Democrats,  Agrarians,  Liberals,  and  Radicals.  In  the 
parliamentary  elections  of  June,  1931,  thanks  largely  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  caused  by  the  agrarian  depression,  the  National 
Bloc  was  returned  victorious  over  Liaptchev  and  the  Democratic 
Entente.  Alexander  Malinov,  leader  of  the  independent  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  was  summoned  by  King  Boris  to  head  a  new 
government.  In  October  he  was  succeeded  by  another  Democrat, 
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Nicola  Mushanov,  who  held  the  premiership  with  minor  changes 
in  his  ministry  during  the  next  two  years.  In  January,  1932,  mean¬ 
while,  Parliament  voted  an  amnesty  which  permitted  a  return  to 
public  life  of  most  of  the  earlier  proscribed  Agrarians  of  the  Stam- 
bolisky  regime,  and  a  year  later  extended  it  to  all. 

The  years  1932-33  saw  a  renewal  of  the  government’s  struggle 
with  the  Communists.  Inevitably  the  severe  hardships  of  the  peasants, 
resulting  from  the  deflated  prices  of  agricultural  products,  caused 
widespread  and  deep  discontent.  This  reflected  itself  in  successes 
of  the  Communists  in  municipal  elections  in  February,  1932,  and 
again  in  September  of  the  same  year  when  they  won  19  of  the  35 
seats  in  the  municipal  council  of  Sofia.  Fear  of  Communism  naturally 
led  the  bourgeoisie  to  take  defensive  measures.  The  League  of  Re¬ 
serve  Officers,  which  had  played  a  leading  role  in  overthrowing 
Stambolisky,  called  for  a  rallying  of  all  forces  opposed  to  Commu¬ 
nism  and  pointed  the  way  toward  a  dictatorship.  Another  organiza¬ 
tion,  known  as  Zveno  (the  Chain),  sought  to  unite  the  bourgeoisie 
in  a  common  effort  against  the  Communists.  The  Mushanov  gov¬ 
ernment  was  therefore  threatened  in  1933  by  the  forces  of  both  ex¬ 
treme  Right  and  the  extreme  Left. 

In  1934  Bulgaria  finally  succumbed  to  a  dictatorship  when  on 
May  19  the  Mushanov  cabinet  was  overturned  by  a  coup  d’etat 
executed  by  a  group  of  army  officers  and  politicians.  Although  the 
new  government  was  headed  by  Kimon  Gueorguiev  as  premier,  the 
actual  dictator  was  believed  to  be  Colonel  Damyon  Veltchev,  ex¬ 
director  of  the  national  military  academy.  The  old  Parliament  was 
dissolved  and  Gueorguiev  announced  that  he  would  govern  the 
country  by  decree  for  one  year  in  accord  with  Article  47  of  the 
constitution.  Thereafter  Parliament,  he  stated,  would  be  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  one-third  of  the  members  would  be  elected  and  the  rest 
would  represent  the  corporations  into  which  the  population  was  to 
be  divided. 

Two  major  policies,  it  was  announced,  would  receive  the  particular 
attention  of  the  government,  namely,  the  abolition  of  all  political 
parties,  and  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Macedonian  revolution¬ 
ary  movement.  In  June  all  political  parties  were  formally  outlawed, 
and  all  forms  of  party  activity  were  forbidden.  Sweeping  measures 
were  taken  in  the  interests  of  national  recovery.  In  October  decrees 
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were  issued  reducing  debts  of  peasants  40  per  cent,  those  of  artisans 
30  per  cent,  and  those  of  merchants  20  per  cent.  Furthermore,  mora¬ 
toriums  on  all  payments  for  periods  ranging  up  to  two  years  were 
proclaimed  for  these  various  classes.  Most  of  the  losses  entailed  by 
these  decrees  were  to  be  assumed  by  the  State,  and  ultimately  re¬ 
couped  from  supplementary  income  and  occupational  taxes.  In 
November  the  government  decided  to  cancel  payment  of  all  foreign 
debts,  a  step  which  led  the  League  of  Nations  financial  commissioner 
to  leave  Sofia  immediately  in  protest. 

Meanwhile,  relations  between  King  Boris  and  the  cabinet  had 
become  more  and  more  strained.  According  to  reports,  Colonel 
Veltchev  insisted  that  the  King  should  be  deprived  of  his  influence 
over  government  policies  and  converted  into  a  figure-head.  King 
Boris  naturally  resented  such  plans,  and  in  January,  1935,  forced  the 
resignation  of  the  Gueorguiev  cabinet.  General  Petko  Zlatev,  former 
minister  of  war,  organized  a  new  government,  but  when  in  April, 
the  new  premier  had  two  former  premiers,  Alexander  Tsankov  and 
Kimon  Gueorguiev,  arrested  for  attempts  to  keep  their  political 
parties  alive,  a  schism  in  the  cabinet  developed  and  brought  its  down¬ 
fall. 

King  Boris,  apparently  in  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  a 
division  among  the  military  leaders,  then  called  to  the  premiership 
a  civilian  who  had  not  been  active  in  domestic  politics.  The  new 
premier,  Andrew  Tochev,  organized  a  distinctly  civilian  cabinet, 
ignoring  those  who  had  been  members  of  the  two  preceding  gov¬ 
ernments.  He  promised  a  new  constitution  which  should  restore  the 
parliamentary  regime,  but  took  no  steps  in  that  direction.  Six  months 
later,  in  October,  1935,  the  discovery  of  an  alleged  plot  to  overthrow 
the  monarchy  led  to  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  and  to  the 
arrest  of  Colonel  Veltchev  and  a  number  of  army  officers.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1936,  the  former  and  a  colleague  were  found  guilty  of  treason 
and  condemned  to  death,  and  nine  other  army  officers  were  sentenced 
to  prison  terms.  Early  in  July  a  new  ministry  under  George  Kossei- 
vanov  was  organized  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  return  to  constitutional 
government.  The  new  premier  stated  his  hope  that  parliamentary 
elections  might  be  held  three  months  later. 
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The  Macedonian  Question 

Probably  the  most  serious  menace  to  international  peace  in  the 
Balkans  is  the  continued  unrest  in  what  is  called  Macedonia,  a  dis¬ 
trict  which  has  not  constituted  a  separate  political  unit  for  centuries 
and  whose  boundaries  in  consequence  are  somewhat  difficult  to  de¬ 
fine.  In  general,  it  includes  the  valleys  of  the  Vardar  and  Struma 
rivers  and  the  peninsula  of  Saloniki.  It  extends  from  Thrace  on  the 
east  to  Albania  and  Epirus  on  the  west,  and  in  the  north  it  merges 
into  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar. 

For  more  than  a  generation  there  has  been  a  “Macedonian  ques¬ 
tion.”  As  early  as  1893,  while  the  district  was  still  included  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  agitation  for  autonomy  was  begun  by  a  Mace¬ 
donian  revolutionary  committee.  At  the  same  time  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Greece  all  laid  claim  to  the  district  on  historic  grounds,  and  the 
first  two  also  on  linguistic  grounds.  But  since  the  Serbs  and  Bulgars 
are  themselves  kindred  nationalities,  speaking  similar  languages,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  to  which  of  them  the  intermediary  dialects  be¬ 
long.19 

The  Bulgarians  at  one  time  actually  had  Macedonia  within  their 
grasp  when  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  (1878)  obtained  it 
for  them.  The  great  powers  intervened,  however,  and  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  immediately  restored  it  to  Turkey.  In  1912  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
and  Serbia  united  to  oust  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  Macedonia  was  divided  between  them,  the  larger  part  going 
to  Bulgaria.  But  the  latter  considered  her  share  insufficient,  and 
fought  the  Second- Balkan  War  to  increase  it.  Instead,  being  disas¬ 
trously  defeated,  she  was  deprived  of  all  Macedonia  except  the  small 
northeastern  corner.  Again  during  the  World  War  the  Bulgarians 
made  an  attempt  to  win  the  coveted  region  and  for  a  time  again  held 
it,  but  the  peace  conference  in  1919  assigned  it  to  Greece  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  accordance  with  the  pre-war  situation. 

The  Macedonians  themselves  have  never  been  consulted  regarding 


19  “It  [the  Macedonian  question]  presents,  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  medley  of  jarring 
races,  long-standing  animosities,  and  ever-recurring  atrocities,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  a  jumble  of  ethnographic  riddles,  philological  controversies,  psychological  uncer¬ 
tainties,  unreliable  statistics,  assertions  and  counter-assertions  flatly  contradictory  on 
every  point,  that  one  almost  despairs  of  an  idea  as  to  how  it  ought  to  be  settled,  or  of 
the  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  settled  at  all.”  C.  H.  Haskins  and  R.  H.  Lord,  Some 
Problems  of  the  Peace  Conference,  pp.  267-68. 
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the  fate  of  their  district.  By  the  time  of  the  Balkan  Wars  part  of  them 
had  come  to  support  the  Bulgarian  cause,  and  another  somewhat 
smaller  portion  the  Serbian  cause,  but  the  great  majority  were  appar¬ 
ently  inert  and  undecided.  Agitation  for  an  autonomous  Macedonia 
meanwhile  continued,  and  eventually  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  who  dreamed  of  a  modern  Macedonia  which  should  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Bulgaria  for  the  defense  of  its  territorial  integrity,  and 
be  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  close  kinship.  The  post-war  years  have  seen 
in  divided  Macedonia  a  strong  movement  for  independence,  cham¬ 
pioned  by  bands  of  comitadjis,  and  directed  by  the  Macedonian  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Committee. 

The  Treaty  of  Neuilly  provided  for  a  voluntary  reciprocal  emigra¬ 
tion  of  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  and  the  tremendous  influx  of  Greeks 
from  Turkey  after  1922  completely  altered  the  racial  character  of 
Greek  Macedonia.  Whereas  the  Greeks  had  formerly  comprised  only 
about  forty-three  per  cent,  they  now  constitute  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  district.  The  racial  question  in  Greek  Macedonia  was 
thus  largely  solved,  though  not,  the  Bulgarians  declare,  without  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  many  of  their  kinsmen.  In  Serbian  Macedonia, 
however,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Yugoslav  government  constantly 
maintains  that  no  such  people  as  Macedonians  or  Bulgarians  exist 
within  their  frontiers,  the  discontent  of  the  Macedonian  population, 
which  is  being  subjected  to  “Serbization,”  has  continued  to  make 
itself  felt  at  frequent  intervals. 

After  the  World  War  over  two  hundred  thousand  refugees  and 
exiles  from  Greek  and  Serbian  Macedonia  flocked  into  Bulgaria, 
where  they  formed  a  well  organized  and  well  armed  group.  These 
homeless  masses  constituted  a  grave  domestic  problem  for  Bulgaria, 
embarrassing  the  government’s  foreign  policy  by  their  constant  de¬ 
mands  for  the  redemption  of  their  Bulgarian  “irredenta,”  complicat¬ 
ing  the  political  situation  by  providing  a  fertile  field  for  Communist 
propaganda,  and  frequently  disturbing  the  ordered  existence  of  the 
country  by  their  brigandage.  They  repeatedly  made  life  miserable  for 
Bulgarian  statesmen,  who  probably  wished  at  times  that  Yugoslavia 
had  the  Macedonians  along  with  Macedonia.  After  1926  the  League 
of  Nations  assisted  Bulgaria  in  the  handling  of  her  Macedonian  prob¬ 
lem  by  approving  an  international  loan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
refugees. 

But  these  refugees  have  further  been  largely  responsible  for  pre- 
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venting  more  cordial  relations  among  the  Balkan  States.  In  that  dis¬ 
trict  of  Bulgaria  which  is  located  near  the  convergence  of  the  frontiers 
of  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  the  Macedonian  comitadjis  es¬ 
tablished  a  base  of  operations  for  guerrilla  warfare,  and  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  activities  repeatedly  excited  alarms  and  protests  on  the  part  of 
neighboring  States.  A  vicious  circle  was  created,  the  perpetual  suspi¬ 
cion  and  ill  will  between  the  Balkan  States  militating  against  any 
measures  to  improve  the  situation,  and  the  situation  in  turn  engender¬ 
ing  more  ill  will. 

Clashes  along  the  Greco-Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav-Bulgarian  fron¬ 
tiers  have  continued  throughout  the  post-war  period.  In  June,  1922, 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Rumania  addressed  a  joint  note  to  Bulgaria 
complaining  of  repeated  incursions  from  the  latter’s  territory.  Two 
years  later  Greece  protested  against  the  ill  treatment  of  Greeks  in  the 
Bulgarian  village  of  Voden.  In  the  following  month  the  Greek  mayor 
of  that  village  was  murdered,  and  almost  simultaneously  on  the 
Greek  side  of  the  line  in  the  village  of  Tarlis,  seventeen  Bulgarians 
were  massacred  by  order  of  a  Greek  officer.  In  1925  came  a  more 
serious  Greco-Bulgarian  border  clash. 

On  October  19,  1925,  shots  were  exchanged  between  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  sentinels  at  Demirkapu.  A  Greek  soldier  was  killed,  his 
body  remaining  on  Bulgarian  territory.  Companions  from  each  side 
came  to  the  scene  and  further  firing  occurred.  A  few  hours  later 
the  Greek  captain  in  command  of  the  post  arrived,  ordered  the 
firing  to  cease,  and  under  cover  of  a  white  flag  advanced  with  a 
view  to  restoring  order.  He  had  gone  only  a  few  steps  when  he 
was  killed,  whether  accidentally  or  deliberately  has  never  been 
ascertained.  Both  sides  received  reinforcements  during  the  night 
and  on  the  next  day,  so  that  soon  about  200  Greeks  were  opposed 
to  about  160  Bulgarians.  Firing  continued  at  intervals  throughout 
the  next  two  days,  resulting  in  only  slight  casualties.  But  reports 
reached  Athens  of  a  serious  premeditated  attack  by  the  Bulgarians 
and,  without  confirming  these  reports,  the  Greek  minister  of  war 
ordered  the  Third  Army  Corps  to  march  on  the  Bulgarian  town  of 
Petrich.  Just  as  the  situation  was  becoming  somewhat  more  tranquil 
along  the  border,  Greek  troops  under  orders  crossed  the  frontier 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second.  They  penetrated  about 
five  miles  into  Bulgaria  and  occupied  during  the  following  days 
some  seventy  square  miles  of  Bulgarian  territory. 
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The  Bulgarian  government  during  these  days  had  repeatedly 
proposed  a  mixed  commission  of  inquiry,  but  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  had  ignored  the  proposal  and  on  the  twenty-first  had  dis¬ 
patched  a  note  demanding  full  satisfaction,  punishment  of  those 
found  guilty,  and  an  indemnity.  The  Bulgarian  government  on  the 
twenty-second,  after  the  Greek  invasian  began,  requested  the  secre¬ 
tary-general  of  the  League  to  convene  the  Council  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the  Greek  violation  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  territory.  By  prompt  action  the  Council  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Paris  on  the  twenty-sixth,  but  three  days  earlier  Briand, 
acting  president  of  the  Council,  informed  the  governments  at  Ath¬ 
ens  and  Sofia  of  the  coming  meeting,  and  demanded  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  each  government  within  their  respective 
frontiers  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  pending  the  decision  of 
the  Council. 

When  the  Council  convened  on  the  twenty-sixth  it  gave  the  two 
powers  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  inform  it  that  they  had  sent 
unconditional  orders  to  their  troops  to  withdraw  behind  their  re¬ 
spective  national  frontiers,  and  sixty  hours  within  which  to  in¬ 
form  it  that  all  troops  had  been  withdrawn  within  the  national 
frontiers,  that  all  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  that  the  troops  had 
been  warned  that  the  resumption  of  firing  would  be  visited  with 
severe  punishments.  At  the  Council’s  request  British,  French,  and 
Italian  officers  were  immediately  sent  to  the  affected  area  in  order 
to  report  to  the  Council  on  the  execution  of  its  orders.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  the  Council  declared  itself  satisfied  that  orders  had 
been  given  within  the  time  limit  set  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  on  the 
next  day  Briand  announced  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  troops 
had  been  completed.  The  danger  of  war  was  averted. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed  on  October  29,  and  on 
November  28  its  report  was  submitted  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  governments.  It  decided  that  there  had  been 
no  premeditation  on  either  side  but  that  the  invasion  of  Bulgarian 
territory  had  been  unjustified,  and  recommended  that  the  Greek 
government  should  pay  to  the  Bulgarian  government  the  sum  of 
30,000,000  levas  (about  $220,000)  as  indemnity.  On  December  14 
the  commission’s  report  was  adopted,  with  slight  modifications, 
by  the  Council,  and  on  March  1,  1926,  the  last  installment  of  the 
indemnity  was  paid  by  the  Greek  government.  In  settling  the 
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matter  the  Council  laid  down  the  general  principle  that  “where 
territory  is  violated  without  sufficient  cause  reparation  is  due,  even 
if  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  it  was  believed  by  the  party  com¬ 
mitting  the  act  of  violation  that  circumstances  justified  the  action.” 
This  statement,  coupled  with  the  prompt  action  of  the  League,  it 
was  hoped  would  in  the  future  bring  increased  security  in  the 
Balkans. 

In  the  summer  of  1926,  however,  an  attack  on  a  Yugoslav  village 
by  a  band  of  comitadjis  provoked  another  joint  note  of  protest  from 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Rumania.  The  Bulgarian  government  did 
what  it  could  to  restore  order  on  the  frontiers,  affirmed  its  sincere 
desire  to  keep  the  peace,  pointed  out  the  difficulties  under  which  it 
labored,  and  invited  the  cooperation  of  its  neighbors.  The  great 
numbers  of  unsettled  refugees  in  Bulgaria  who  looked  forward 
either  to  returning  to  their  former  homes  across  the  border  or  to 
avenging  themselves  on  those  who  had  driven  them  out,  made  the 
situation  extremely  difficult  for  Bulgaria  to  control. 

This  was  especially  true  because  of  the  activities  of  the  Macedonian 
Revolutionary  Committee,  which  openly  announced: 

There  will  be  true  peace,  a  lasting  peace,  in  the  Balkans,  when  each 
historic  community,  Macedonia  included,  governs  itself.  .  .  .  This  coun¬ 
try  is  one  and  indivisible  both  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  by  the  wish 
of  its  inhabitants;  nevertheless  it  is  divided  into  three  parts.  And  the 
constant  crisis  in  the  Balkans  is  due  to  foreign  rule  established  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  .  .  .  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Organization  .  .  .  will  continue  the  struggle  until  it  achieves  Mace¬ 
donia’s  autonomy.  .  .  .  The  means  by  which  this  struggle  will  be  pur¬ 
sued  .  .  .  depend  on  those  who  govern  Macedonia. 

For  a  time  after  1926  the  revolutionary  activities  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  decreased,  and  it  adopted  a  policy  of  constitutional  agitation  for 
an  autonomous  Macedonia  within  a  federal  Yugoslavia.  But  its  de¬ 
mands  were  received  in  Belgrade  with  even  less  sympathy  than  those 
of  the  Croatians,  and  in  the  fall  of  1927  renewed  comitadji  activities 
culminated  in  the  assassination  of  a  famous  Serbian  general.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  thereupon  closed  its  frontier  against  Bulgarians.  Raids  and 
assassinations  continued  throughout  1928,  but  suggestions  of  a  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  the  Yugoslav,  Greek,  and  Bulgarian 
governments  were  futile. 
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Finally,  in  February,  1929,  after  the  establishment  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Belgrade  government  took  a  conciliatory 
step  by  reopening  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  The  new  government’s 
desire  for  better  relations  with  its  neighbor  and  for  some  joint  means 
of  combating  the  comitadji  evil  was  reciprocated  by  Bulgaria,  and 
late  in  February  negotiations  between  the  two  governments  were 
begun  at  Pirot  which  led  in  1930  to  a  protocol  for  the  regulation  of 
the  frontier.  The  two  governments  pledged  themselves  to  settle 
amicably  all  disputes  and  conflicts  on  their  common  frontier.  Rela¬ 
tions  were  further  improved  by  the  vigorous  steps  taken  by  Bulgaria 
to  suppress  the  intrigues  and  activities  of  the  Macedonian  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Organization  within  her  territory.  In  1930  Ivan  Mihailov, 
the  “uncrowned  king  of  Bulgarian  Macedonia,”  was  arrested,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1930-31  some  of  the  Macedonian  assassins 
who  had  been  guilty  of  political  murders  were  brought  to  trial. 

In  the  succeeding  years  the  Macedonian  revolutionists  seriously 
weakened  themselves  by  splitting  into  two  warring  and  bitterly 
hostile  factions,  the  Mihailovists  and  Protogerovists — the  revival  of 
a  feud  which  dates  back  to  1907.  Scores  of  members  of  each  faction 
were  assassinated,  and  in  December,  1932,  a  miniature  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  occurred  on  the  principal  street  in  Sofia  in 
front  of  the  royal  palace.  In  the  early  summer  of  1933  Macedonian 
murders  and  abductions  became  so  frequent  in  the  Bulgarian  capital 
that  drastic  steps  had  to  be  taken  by  the  government  to  protect  its 
citizens.  A  new  law  was  enacted,  providing  that  the  penalty  for 
committing,  instigating,  or  being  accessory  to,  a  political  murder 
should  be  death.  Large  numbers  of  suspected  Macedonian  terror¬ 
ists  were  arrested  and  interned  in  concentration  camps.  In  order 
to  deal  with  the  Macedonian  problem  more  effectively,  those  parts 
of  the  country  controlled  by  the  Mihailovists  were  divided  in  1934 
and  local  officials  nominated  by  Mihailov  leaders  were  removed. 
All  Macedonians  having  arms  were  ordered  to  surrender  them  and 
leaders  of  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization  were  im¬ 
prisoned  or  ordered  out  of  the  Macedonian  areas.  In  July  the 
Protogerovist  organization  announced  its  dissolution,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  Ivan  Mihailov  with  a  number  of  colleagues  fled  across  the 
border  into  Turkey.  As  late  as  January,  1936,  however,  the  Bulgarian 
government  was  still  struggling  to  suppress  and  control  the  Macedon¬ 
ian  revolutionists. 
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Meanwhile,  Macedonian  committees  abroad  20  through  an  active 
propaganda  kept  before  the  world  their  complaints  regarding  the 
treatment  of  Macedonians  in  Yugoslavia,  where  the  government 
continued  to  pursue  a  policy  of  “Serbization.”  Accusations  were 
repeatedly  made  that  the  Yugoslav  government  was  seeking  “by 
physical  and  moral  violence”  to  achieve  ends  which  were  not 
altogether  different  from  those  sought  by  Mussolini’s  government 
in  the  southern  Tyrol.  Obviously,  for  both  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
the  “Macedonian  question”  still  continued  to  be  a  disturbing  factor 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Question  of  Outlets  to  the  ^Egean 

Another  question  which  has  disturbed  the  international  relations 
of  the  Balkan  States  is  that  of  adequate  outlets  to  the  ^Egean  for 
Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  trade.  As  a  result  of  the  Balkan  Wars  of 
1912-13  Bulgaria  gained  an  outlet  upon  the  yEgean  by  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  western  Thrace.  This  territory  she  lost,  however,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly,  but  in  that  treaty  the  Allied  Powers  undertook 
to  insure  her  economic  outlets  to  the  iEgean.  In  the  treaty  which 
later  (August,  1920)  gave  western  Thrace  to  Greece,  the  Allies 
stipulated  that  Bulgaria  was  to  have  freedom  of  transit  over  the 
territories  and  in  the  ports  involved,  and  that  in  the  port  of 
Dedeagach  she  was  to  be  granted  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

These  provisions  failed  to  satisfy  Bulgaria,  and  at  the  Conference 
of  Lausanne  (1923)  when  the  Near  Eastern  settlement  was  being  re¬ 
vised,  Stambolisky  presented  the  Bulgarian  case.  He  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  and  inadmissible  that  Bulgaria’s  outlet  to  the 
iEgean  should  be  across  either  Turkish  or  Greek  territory,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  western  Thrace  be  transformed  into  a  neutral  zone 
which  Bulgaria’s  railway  system  might  cross  and  in  which  she 
might  construct  her  ports.  He  definitely  rejected  the  Allied  proposal 
that  a  free  port  for  all  nations  be  constructed  at  Dedeagach  and  that 
the  port  and  the  railway  connecting  it  with  Bulgaria  be  administered 
by  an  international  commission,  asserting: 

It  is  only  by  direct  possession  of  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  railway  and  port,  or  by  placing  that  territory  under  a  completely 
autonomous  regime,  economically  tied  to  Bulgaria  by  special  stipulations, 

20  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Macedonian  Political  Organization  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada  has  its  office  in  Indianapolis. 
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that  the  port  of  Dedeagach  can  be  constructed,  controlled  and  developed 
in  accordance  with  the  economic  interests  of  Bulgaria. 

He  likewise  refused  to  accept  the  Greek  proposal  of  a  Bulgarian 
free  zone  in  Saloniki  similar  to  that  being  arranged  for  Yugoslavia. 

The  Allies  declared  that  at  Lausanne  they  had  done  their  best  to 
carry  out  their  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  and  that 
their  failure  had  been  because  of  Bulgaria’s  attitude.  They  there¬ 
after  left  the  solution  of  the  question  to  direct  negotiations  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria.  At  Lausanne  Venizelos  had  stated  that  Greece 
fully  recognized  Bulgaria’s  need  for  free  access  to  the  zEgean,  and 
two  years  later  (October,  1925)  the  Greek  government  voluntarily 
established  a  free  zone  in  Saloniki  for  the  use  of  all  Balkan  States, 
including,  of  course,  Bulgaria.  But  the  latter  still  maintained  that 
its  requirements  had  not  been  met,  and  continues  to  fret  at  the 
thin  strip  of  Greek  territory  that  shuts  her  off  from  the  near-by 
vEgean. 

Greek  territory  likewise  cuts  Yugoslavia  off  from  her  most  natural 
and  convenient  access  to  the  sea,  which  is  at  Saloniki.  In  1906,  when 
that  port  was  still  in  Turkish  territory,  the  Ottoman  government 
granted  Serbia  a  lease  on  part  of  the  harbor,  and  conceded  her  the 
right  of  free  entry  and  export.  After  the  Balkan  Wars,  Greece — 
which  then  controlled  Saloniki — signed  a  treaty  providing  for  a 
Serbian  free  zone,  but  the  World  War  intervened  before  either 
State  had  ratified  the  agreement.  Not  until  November,  1922,  was 
the  treaty  finally  approved  by  the  Greek  government,  but  Yugo¬ 
slavia  by  this  time  was  dissatisfied  with  its  provisions  and  refused 
to  ratify  it. 

Fresh  negotiations  were  undertaken  and  resulted  on  May  10, 
1923,  in  the  signing  of  a  new  convention  which  provided  that  an 
area  of  94,000  square  meters  in  the  port  of  Saloniki  should  be  under 
Yugoslav  customs  administration  (but  under  Greek  law  and  police 
supervision),  and  that  goods  passing  between  the  free  zone  and  the 
Yugoslav  frontier  should  be  exempt  from  Greek  taxes.  A  year  later 
ratifications  of  the  convention  were  exchanged  and  on  March  6, 
1925,  Yugoslav  authorities  assumed  actual  control  of  the  zone. 

But  the  Yugoslavs  were  still  dissatisfied.  They  declared  that  the 
zone  was  too  small  for  their  needs,  that  such  exports  as  cattle,  horses, 
lumber,  cement,  and  grain  required  more  room  for  efficient  han- 
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dling.  They  complained  that  the  disastrously  slow  and  inefficient 
service  on  the  forty-eight-mile  section  of  the  railway  between  Saloniki 
and  Gevgeli  on  the  Yugoslav  frontier  was  detrimental  to  their  ex¬ 
port  of  such  perishable  goods  as  poultry,  meat,  cheese,  and  eggs. 
Furthermore,  the  traffic  rates  on  goods  shipped  over  this  short 
Greek  section  of  the  railway  were  four  times  as  high  as  those  on 
the  Yugoslav  section.  But  Yugoslavia’s  attempts  to  secure  the  removal 
of  these  handicaps  to  her  foreign  trade  through  Saloniki  received 
little  attention  from  Greece. 

Within  six  months  of  the  ratification  of  the  Saloniki  Free  Zone 
Convention,  Yugoslavia,  in  order  to  bring  pressure  upon  Greece, 
stated  that,  although  she  was  willing  to  conclude  a  new  defensive 
agreement  to  take  the  place  of  the  Greco-Serb  Treaty  of  Alliance 
which  had  been  denounced  in  1915,  several  questions  including  that 
of  the  free  zone  must  first  be  adjusted.  The  Greek  government’s  de¬ 
sire  to  smooth  the  way  for  negotiations  became  evident  when  it 
announced  early  in  1925  that  freight  rates  on  the  Gevgeli-Saloniki 
line  would  be  reduced  to  the  approximate  level  of  those  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  that  various  improvements  in  that  section  of  the  railway 
were  contemplated.  In  the  subsequent  negotiations  Yugoslavia  de¬ 
manded  the  enlargement  of  the  free  zone  and  her  practical  own¬ 
ership  of  both  the  zone  and  the  railway  leading  to  it.  These  demands, 
together  with  her  demand  for  a  special  minorities  agreement,  were 
opposed  by  Greece,  and  negotiations  finally  broke  down.  Although 
a  settlement  of  the  question  was  reached  in  1926,  the  treaty  and 
conventions  which  had  been  signed  by  the  Pangalos  government 
were  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Greek  Parliament  after  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Pangalos. 

With  the  return  to  power  in  Greece  of  the  statesman  who  had 
originally  brought  about  close  relations  between  that  country  and 
Serbia  in  the  years  preceding  the  Balkan  Wars,  relations  between 
the  two  States  rapidly  improved.  Venizelos  visited  Belgrade  soon 
after  becoming  premier  and  paved  the  way  for  the  renewal  of 
negotiations  which  were  formally  begun  early  in  1929.  Six  protocols 
regarding  the  Yugoslav  Free  Zone  in  Saloniki  and  the  administration 
of  the  Gevgeli-Saloniki  railway  were  eventually  signed  in  Geneva 
on  March  18.  All  points  at  issue  between  the  two  States  were  settled, 
though  quite  apparently  Yugoslavia  surrendered  some  of  her  de¬ 
mands  of  1926.  The  free  zone  was  to  remain  restricted  to  the  area 
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stipulated  in  1923  and  Yugoslavia  was  to  have  no  share  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Gevgeli-Saloniki  railway.  The  rights  acquired 
by  Yugoslav  capitalists  in  this  railway  were  ceded  to  the  Greek 
government  in  return  for  a  payment  of  20,000,000  gold  francs.  On 
the  other  hand  every  facility  was  to  be  provided  for  Yugoslav  com¬ 
merce.  Special  direct  trains  were  to  run  regularly  between  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  frontier  and  the  free  zone.  Disputes  which  might  arise  were  to  be 
settled  by  a  jointly  appointed  arbitrator  or,  in  case  of  nonagreement, 
by  the  League  of  Nations. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 

THE  Turkish  Nationalist  movement,  with  its  repudiation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  its  opposition  to  the  loss  of  Turkish 
territory,  and  its  determination  to  throw  off  the  servitude 
of  the  capitulations,  was  but  one  phase  of  a  widespread  revolt 
against  the  domination  of  the  West  which  during  the  immediately 
post-war  years  swept  through  northern  Africa,  western  and  central 
Asia,  India,  and  China— in  other  words,  through  those  regions  of 
the  world  which,  because  of  their  type  of  civilization,  are  usually 
referred  to  as  the  “East.”  Riffians,1  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Persians, 
Afghans,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  all  displayed  during  this  period  an 
increasing  resolution  to  fashion  their  own  national  and  racial  de¬ 
velopment,  free  from  the  restrictions  of  Western  control. 

Several  European  powers,  therefore,  emerged  from  the  World 
War  only  to  find  themselves  almost  immediately  confronted  or 
threatened  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  with  uprisings  of  native 
populations.  Where  these  powers  were  forced  to  resort  to  military 
operations,  the  efficiency  of  their  modern  weapons  in  the  end 
brought  victory,  but  only  at  a  considerable  cost  in  men  and  money. 
In  some  cases  European  countries,  in  preference  to  actual  war,  made 
sweeping  concessions  to  discontented  peoples,  and  occasionally  even 
military  success  was  followed  by  measures  designed  to  placate  the 
conquered.  Full  political  independence,  extensive  national  auton¬ 
omy,  or  a  measure  of  local  self-government  was  obtained  by  va¬ 
rious  non-European  groups,  accompanied  in  some  intances  by  the 
abolition  of  capitulations,  the  cancellation  of  foreign  privileges,  and 
the  grant  of  economic  freedom.  At  the  same  time,  recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  pronounced  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  East 
deliberately  and  voluntarily  to  adopt  many  features  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  West  against  which  it  has  been  in  revolt. 

1  For  the  Riffian  revolt,  see  pp.  571-72. 
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The  Turkish  Republic 

Having  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  European  States, 
operating  through  the  Greek  army,  to  compel  Turkey  to  accept  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  having  successfully  compelled  the  great  powers 
of  the  West  themselves  to  make  concessions  in  the  Treaty  of  Lau¬ 
sanne,  Mustapha  Kemal  in  the  years  after  1923  devoted  himself 
to  the  strengthening  and  modernizing  of  his  own  country. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  Turkish  Grand  National  Assembly 
on  November  1,  1922,  deposed  Sultan  Mohammed  VI.  Some  three 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  that  same  body 
on  October  29,  1923,  proclaimed  Turkey  a  republic  and  unan¬ 
imously  elected  Mustapha  Kemal  the  first  President.2  Despite  the 
name  republic,  however,  Turkey  was  in  reality  a  dictatorship. 
Kemal’s  Nationalist  People’s  party  was  for  years  the  only  organized 
political  group  permitted  in  the  country;  and  after  1927  Kemal, 
as  president-general,  had  the  right  to  name  all  of  the  party’s 
candidates  for  the  National  Assembly.  Not  until  1930  was  an  op¬ 
position  group  permitted,  and  the  Liberal  Republican  party  which 
was  organized  in  that  year  almost  at  once  collapsed.  The  strength 
of  Kemal’s  hold  upon  the  government  was  revealed  in  1931  when 
304  of  the  317  seats  in  the  National  Assembly  went  to  candidates 
whom  he  had  selected  for  the  Nationalist  People’s  party.  But 
though  the  general  government  remained  a  dictatorship,  laws  were 
enacted  to  bring  its  judicial  system  into  step  with  the  Western 
world.  A  Supreme  Court  was  established,  and  in  1926  all  the  old 
law  codes  were  supplanted  by  new  civil,  penal  and  commercial  codes 
which  were  based  on  European  models.  In  1932  Turkey  became 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  strong  national  spirit  of  Kemal  and  his  associates,  which  had 
brought  about  the  forced  exchange  of  Greek  and  Turkish  popula¬ 
tions  after  1923,  led  in  succeeding  years  to  efforts  to  free  the  Turks 
from  non-Turkish  influences.  Cities  were  given  new  Turkish  names, 
for  example,  Constantinople  becoming  Istanbul;  Angora,  Ankara; 
Smyrna,  Izmir,  and  so  on.  The  national  capital  was  removed  from 
the  Bosporus  where  it  had  been  for  centuries,  and  located  at  Ankara, 
which  consequently  grew  from  a  small  town  of  5,000  inhabitants  into 
a  modern  city  of  80,000.  To  assist  in  the  nationalizing  movement, 

2  In  1927  and  again  in  1931  he  was  unanimously  reelected  to  the  presidency. 
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the  language  of  the  people  was  purified  of  Arabic  influences.  A 
national  law  in  1928  provided  that  in  the  course  of  the  following 
fifteen  years  the  Latin  alphabet  should  supplant  the  old  Arabic. 
Newspapers  and  books  were  ordered  to  cease  publication  in  Arabic 
characters  after  January,  1929,  and  toward  the  close  of  that  year 
a  new  official  dictionary,  containing  only  Turkish  words,  was  pub¬ 
lished.  A  Congress  of  Turkish  Language  three  years  later  adopted 
rules  for  formulating  new  Turkish  words  to  express  new  facts 
and  ideas,  and  in  February,  1933,  Kemal  decreed  that  only  the 
Turkish  version  of  the  Koran  might  be  used  in  the  mosques  of 
Istanbul. 

Meanwhile  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country  had  been 
fundamentally  changed.  In  March,  1924,  the  National  Assembly 
abolished  the  Turkish  caliphate  and  exiled  from  the  country  all 
members  of  the  former  Osman  dynasty.  Four  years  later  that  same 
body  decided  that  Islam  should  no  longer  be  the  state  religion  of 
Turkey,  that  in  fact  the  republic  henceforth  should  tolerate  all 
religions  on  an  equal  footing.  Although  Islam  continued  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  bulk  of  the  Turks,  republican  officials  were  no  longer 
required,  upon  taking  office,  to  swear  by  Allah.  Severe  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  teaching  of  religion — Mohammedan  or  Christian 
— in  public  or  private  elementary  schools,  and  the  wearing  of  the 
fez— the  distinctive  costume  of  a  pious  Moslem — was  forbidden. 
Early  in  1933,  in  order  to  force  the  Moslem  clergy  to  have  a  more 
liberal  training,  the  theological  faculty  and  curriculum  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Istanbul  were  modified  by  the  government.  The  next  year 
the  government  again  struck  at  the  influence  of  the  Moslem  clergy 
by  a  decree  forbidding  the  wearing  of  clerical  garb  except  at  re¬ 
ligious  rites. 

Sweeping  social  changes  were  introduced  by  Kemal,  especially 
in  the  position  of  women.  In  1925  legal  polygamy  was  abolished, 
registration  of  marriages  was  made  obligatory,  and  divorce  was 
made  permissible.  Turkish  women  thus  gained  marriage  rights 
similar  to  those  of  women  in  the  West.  In  the  next  year  civil 
marriage  was  made  compulsory,  and  the  legal  age  for  marriage  was 
raised  to  seventeen  for  women  and  eighteen  for  men.  Western 
clothing  was  introduced,  the  wearing  of  the  veil  was  made  optional, 
many  occupations  were  opened  to  women.  In  1929  women  gained 
the  right  to  vote  in  local  elections  and  to  hold  office  in  municipali- 
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ties;  in  1933  three  women  became  professors  in  the  University  of 
Istanbul.  The  gradual  emancipation  of  Turkish  women  culminated 
in  December,  1934,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote  and  become  deputies.  In  February  of  the 
next  year  seventeen  women  were  elected  to  the  Grand  National 
Assembly.  By  another  law  passed  in  1934  all  persons  were  required 
to  assume  family  names  which  were  to  be  registered  with  the 
authorities  by  January  1,  1935.  The  National  Assembly  suggested  that 
Mustapha  Kemal  assume  the  surname  “Atatiirk”  (“Father  of  the 
Turks”).  This  the  President  did. 

In  the  realm  of  education  considerable  progress  was  made.  Al¬ 
though  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  money,  teachers,  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  was  doubled 
between  1914  and  1932.  The  government’s  goal  was  compulsory 
school  attendance  for  all  children  between  seven  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Attempts  were  made  to  compel  all  Turks  under  forty  years 
of  age  to  take  lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  and  beginning  in 
June,  1931,  literacy  was  in  general  necessary  to  obtain  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship.  Nevertheless  although  illiteracy,  according  to  re¬ 
ports,  had  been  cut  in  two,  in  1933  it  still  amounted  to  some  forty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Some  advance  was  made  by  Turkey  in  her  economic  life  also. 
In  this  realm,  too,  Kemal’s  aim  was  modernization  and  western¬ 
ization.  It  was  widely  feared  that  the  forced  expulsion  of  the 
energetic  and  business-like  Greeks  might  prove  a  fatal  handicap  to 
Turkey — somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  came  to  Spain  from 
her  driving  out  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  centuries  earlier.  Although 
Turkey  was  undoubtedly  retarded  economically  by  this  step,  there 
slowly  developed  in  the  republic  a  new  commercial  middle  class 
which  drew  its  members  in  part  from  the  Turk  refugees  who  had 
had  business  experience  in  Greece. 

Furthermore,  the  government  itself  in  many  ways  sought  to  assist 
directly  in  the  economic  upbuilding  of  the  country.  Special  depart¬ 
ments  were  established  to  study  commerce,  shipping,  industry,  and 
agriculture.  Large  appropriations  for  public  works  were  made,  rail¬ 
roads  and  highways  were  constructed,  and  a  strong  central  bank 
was  established.  To  encourage  infant  industries,  a  protective  tariff 
was  adopted  in  1929;  and  in  succeeding  years,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  republic’s  adverse  trade  balance,  a  quota  system  of  imports  was 
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inaugurated.  State  control  or  State  ownership  of  various  enter¬ 
prises  was  secured.  The  results  of  the  government’s  efforts  seemed 
justified.  Gradually  between  1928  and  1931  the  value  of  Turkish 
manufactured  goods  rose  from  $20,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  while  the 
deposits  in  the  ten  leading  banks  of  the  country  increased  from  $44,- 
000,000  to  $67,000,000. 

In  1932-33,  despite  the  desire  to  keep  Turkey  free  from  depend¬ 
ence  upon  outside  capital,  some  concessions  were  made  to  foreign¬ 
ers.  With  the  aid  of  American  capital,  for  example,  a  passenger 
and  mail  air  service  was  established  to  connect  important  Turkish 
centers  with  towns  and  villages  not  located  upon  railways.  Similarly, 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  transportation  of  freight  between  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  a  fifty-year  monopoly  of  train-ferry  service  across 
the  Bosporus  was  granted  to  British  interests.  Early  in  1933  a  group 
of  American  experts,  headed  by  Walker  D.  Hines,  at  one  time 
director-general  of  United  States  railways,  was  engaged  to  make  a 
general,  survey  of  Turkey’s  resources  and  recommend  a  program 
of  national  development.  Kemalist  Turkey  thus  sought  not  only 
emancipation  from  the  domination  of  the  West  but  sought  likewise 
by  the  adoption  of  modern  institutions  to  attain  a  position  of  equality 
among  the  powers  of  the  West. 

To  westernize  and  industrialize  the  country  further  a  five-year 
industrial  plan  was  adopted  in  January,  1934,  providing  for  the 
building  of  fifteen  factories,  twelve  of  which  are  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government.  The  new  enterprises  were  designed, 
in  part,  to  free  Turkey  from  the  need  of  importing  certain  types 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  government  announced  that  it  had 
decided  upon  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  State  capitalism  and  that 
as  rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  government  permitted,  private 
enterprises  would  be  taken  over.  To  make  the  raw  materials  of  the 
country  more  available  two  railroads  were  opened  in  1935.  One, 
the  so-called  Irmak-Filios  line,  245  miles  long,  is  yet  to  be  extended 
fifteen  miles  to  reach  the  Songuldak  coal  basin  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  other,  the  so-called  Fevzipasha-Diarbekr  line,  315  miles  in 
length,  not  only  taps  a  rich  copper  region  but  opens  up  to  future 
development  large  areas  of  the  country  which  have  hitherto  been 
largely  neglected. 

In  1934  the  desire  to  free  Turkey  from  foreign  control  again 
manifested  itself  in  several  ways.  In  March  the  government  an- 
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nounced  its  decision  to  purchase  the  450-mile  Smyrna-Kassaba 
Railway,  which  was  owned  by  French  interests.  Later  in  the  year 
the  government  made  arrangements  to  take  over  from  the  French 
companies  their  concessions  for  operating  the  port  facilities  at 
Istanbul,  and  in  1935  acquired  the  Istanbul  Telephone  Company 
from  British  interests.  Meanwhile,  in  1934,  the  minister  of  public 
works  had  announced  that,  in  the  future,  enterprises  undertaken  by 
foreign  capital  in  Turkey  must  register  as  Turkish  companies,  that 
no  new  concessions  would  be  granted  to  foreign  companies  hav¬ 
ing  their  headquarters  abroad.  Furthermore,  in  that  same  year  a 
law  had  gone  into  effect  ousting  all  aliens  from  the  professions,  the 
trades,  and  jobs  involving  manual  labor.  Only  by  becoming  natu¬ 
ralized  citizens  of  Turkey  could  the  thousands  of  persons  affected 
escape  the  provisions  of  the  law,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
might  have  lived  in  Turkey  for  years. 

One  notable  development  of  the  years  after  1929  was  the  growing 
spirt  of  understanding  and  cooperation  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  relations  between  Turkey  and  her  erstwhile  bitter  enemy,  Greece. 
In  1930  disputes  connected  with  the  compulsory  exchange  of  popu¬ 
lations,  arising  out  of  the  Lausanne  settlement  of  1923,  were  finally 
and  pacifically  adjusted.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  two  republics 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  arbitration,  pledging  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  existing  territorial  status  quo,  and  agreeing  not  to 
enter  into  any  race  for  naval  supremacy  in  the  eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Finally,  on  September  14,  1933,  Turkey  and  Greece  signed  a 
ten-year  pact  of  nonaggression,  mutually  guaranteeing  the  in¬ 
violability  of  their  common  frontiers. 

In  1934  it  was  rumored  that  Turkey  was  becoming  desirous  of 
refortifying  the  Straits,  a  move  which  had  been  for  some  time 
strongly  advocated  by  the  Turkish  press.  After  having  sounded 
out  the  other  powers,  apparently,  the  Turkish  government  on 
April  11,  1936,  laid  before  the  States  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne,  and  before  the  League  of  Nations  also,  a  formal 
request  for  the  revision  of  those  clauses  of  the  treaty  relating  to 
non-fortification  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  demilitarized  zones.3 
The  strong  feeling  against  Italy  because  of  the  latter’s  high-handed 
conquest  of  Ethiopia  in  disregard  of  treaty  obligations  doubtless 
reacted  in  favor  of  Turkey  when  the  latter  sought  thus  to  secure 

3  For  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  see  p.  1 88. 
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treaty  revision  in  accordance  with  legal  procedure.  On  May  2  the 
Turkish  foreign  minister  announced  that  all  of  the  countries 
concerned  with  Turkey’s  request  had  replied  favorably,  and  two 
days  later  the  Balkan  Entente  accepted  the  proposal.  In  July  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  meeting  at  Montreux,  Switzerland,  approved  a 
new  convention  authorizing  Turkey  to  proceed  with  the  fortification 
of  the  Straits  immediately. 

Egypt 

British  control  in  Egypt,  inaugurated  in  1882,  had  been  in  no 
way  legalized  when  the  World  War  began,  but  on  December  18, 
1914,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  British  government  de¬ 
claring  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  ruling 
Khedive  was  deposed  by  a  proclamation  which  stated  that  the  suc¬ 
cession  had  been  accepted  by  Prince  Hussein  Kamel,  whose  title 
was  to  be  Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  title  indicated  independence  of 
Turkey,  but  actual  control  still  rested  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 

British  rule  during  the  war  caused  much  discontent.  Egyptians 
were  forced  to  serve  in  the  army  labor  corps  under  a  form  of 
conscription;  grain  and  animals  were  commandeered;  the  supply 
of  cotton  was  controlled.  The  natural  discontent  because  of  arbitrary 
foreign  rule  was  further  stimulated  by  the  Arab  movement  for 
independence,  the  Wilsonian  theory  of  self-determination,  and 
Moslem  dislike  for  Christians.  General  unrest  gradually  crystallized 
into  an  Egyptian  Nationalist  movement  against  British  rule.  Led 
by  Saad  Zaghlul  Pasha,  the  Nationalists  in  1918  began  demanding 
complete  autonomy. 

In  March  of  the  following  year  Zaghlul  and  three  of  his  associates 
were  deported  by  the  British  authorities.  Violent  outbreaks  among 
the  Egyptians,  however,  soon  secured  their  release,  upon  which  they 
at  once  proceeded  to  Paris  and  constituted  one  of  the  many  un¬ 
recognized  national  delegations  during  the  peace  conference.  Spo¬ 
radic  rioting,  strikes,  and  continuous  agitation  throughout  1919 
finally  led  the  British  government  to  send  to  Egypt  a  mission  to 
investigate  the  situation  and  to  suggest  a  form  of  constitution.  Lord 
Milner,  who  had  at  one  time  been  an  official  in  the  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  appointed  to  head  the  mission,  which  recommended 
that  Great  Britain  recognize  Egypt  as  a  sovereign  State,  provided 
the  later  would  recognize  Great  Britain’s  special  interests  in  the 
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Suez  Canal  as  a  link  in  the  system  of  British  imperial  communica¬ 
tions. 

Such  a  proposal,  however,  was  unacceptable  to  the  Egyptian 
Nationalists.  In  1921  serious  riots  caused  many  deaths,  and  when 
agitation  continued  despite  the  British  government’s  announcement 
that  it  had  no  intention  of  maintaining  the  protectorate,  Zaghlul 
was  again  arrested  and  deported  to  Gibraltar.  At  length,  on  February 
28,  1922,  the  British  government  by  proclamation  terminated  the 
protectorate,  abolished  martial  law,  and  recognized  Egypt  as  “an 
independent  sovereign  State,”  but  reserved  for  future  discussion 
(1)  the  security  of  British  communications,  (2)  the  defense  of 
Egypt,  (3)  the  protection  of  foreigners  and  minorities  in  Egypt, 
and  (4)  the  Sudan.4  This  arrangement  was  characterized  by  Lord 
Allenby,  British  high  commissioner,  as  equivalent  “to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  British  Monroe  Doctrine  over  Egypt.” 

The  Sultan,  in  order  to  give  formal  expression  to  Egypt’s  new 
international  status,  on  March  15  assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  in 
April,  1923,  a  constitution  was  enacted  by  a  royal  rescript.  Mean¬ 
while  Zaghlul  had  returned  to  Egypt.  In  the  first  general  elections 
for  the  Egyptian  Parliament  his  party  won  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority,  and  in  January,  1924,  he  became  premier.  Zaghlul  still  de¬ 
manded  Egypt’s  complete  freedom  from  Britain’s  control,  but  his 
mission  to  London  in  September  failed  to  bring  any  alteration  in 
the  situation. 

With  popular  feeling  again  running  high,  Anglo-Egyptian  re¬ 
lations  were  suddenly  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  when,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1924,  Sir  Lee  Stack,  sirdar  (commander-in-chief)  of  the 
Egyptian  army  and  governor-general  of  the  Sudan,  was  killed  by 
assassins  in  Cairo.  The  act  came  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  cam¬ 
paign  against  British  officers  and  British  sympathizers.  Both  the 
King  and  Premier  Zaghlul  immediately  expressed  their  profound 
sorrow  and  their  horror  at  the  crime,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  government  Zaghlul  pledged  himself  to  put  forth  every 

4  The  chief  interest  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  in  the  Sudan  was  economic, 
arising  from  the  development  of  irrigation  projects  which  make  possible  the  extensive 
growth  of  cotton.  Because  the  Assuan  dam  marked  the  limit  of  easy  exploitation  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  and  because  of  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  recent 
years,  the  Nationalists  were  eager  to  incorporate  the  Sudan  in  Egypt.  This  would  entail 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British,  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian  condominium  had  governed  the 
Sudan  since  1899. 
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effort  to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice  and  to  inflict  exemplary 
punishment. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  government  asserted  that  the  Egyptian 
Nationalist  government  had  made  itself  at  least  indirectly  and 
morally  responsible  for  the  deed  by  permitting  the  murder  campaign 
to  be  carried  on,  and  on  November  22  presented  an  ultimatum. 
It  demanded  an  apology,  punishment  of  the  criminals,  prohibition  of 
political  demonstrations,  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  $2,- 
500,000.  It  further  required  the  withdrawal  of  all  Egyptian  troops 
from  the  Sudan  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  removal  of  limita¬ 
tions  which  in  Egyptian  interests  had  been  placed  on  the  area  to 
be  irrigated  in  the  Gezira,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  opposition  to 
Great  Britain’s  wishes  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  foreign  interests 
within  Egypt. 

Zaghlul’s  government  at  once  accepted  all  the  demands  except 
those  referring  to  the  Sudan  and  to  the  protection  of  foreign  in¬ 
terests,  and  paid  the  indemnity  within  twenty-four  hours.  Failure 
to  accept  all  the  demands,  however,  brought  the  British  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Alexandria  customs  would  be  occupied.  Zaghlul 
thereupon  resigned,  and  a  new  premier  accepted  the  British  re¬ 
quirements  in  full.5  The  Egyptian  Parliament  protested  to  the 
League  of  Nations  against  Great  Britain’s  exploitation  of  a  tragic 
incident  for  “imperalist”  purposes,  but  as  no  member  of  the  League 
raised  the  question,  the  latter  had  no  authority  to  act. 

In  December  the  strong  Nationalist  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
dissolved,  but  the  new  Chamber  proved  to  be  of  a  similar  complexion 
and  at  once  elected  Zaghlul  as  its  president.  A  second  dissolution 
thereupon  followed,  and  for  a  time  Egypt  was  governed  by  decree. 
Popular  pressure  at  last  forced  new  elections  in  May,  1926,  and 
again  the  Nationalists  won  a  decisive  victory.  The  existing  pro- 
British  government  gave  way  to  one  composed  largely  of  Zaghlul’s 
followers,  though  he  himself  was  omitted.  The  reconciliation  of 
the  policies  of  the  Nationalists  with  those  of  Great  Britain  proved 
difficult.  In  1927  an  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty,  drafted  in  an  attempt 
to  regularize  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  encountered  the 

5  As  a  result  of  the  crisis  of  1924,  Egyptian  troops  were  forced  from  the  Sudan,  which 
was  left  solely  under  British  control.  Under  the  scheme  subsequently  inaugurated,  in 
general  the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile  will  be  utilized  by  the  Sudan,  while  those  of  the 
main  stream,  the  White  Nile,  will  be  reserved  wholly  for  Egypt. 
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vigorous  opposition  of  the  Nationalists,  chiefly  because  it  would 
permit  British  troops  to  remain  indefinitely  in  Egypt. 

In  August,  1927,  the  Nationalists  lost  their  most  outstanding 
leader  by  the  death  of  Zaghlul,  and  many  believed  that  his  passing 
was  likewise  the  death  knell  of  the  hope  of  complete  independence 
for  Egypt.  How  shadowy  that  independence  was  became  evident 
in  April,  1928,  when  the  British  government  sent  an  ultimatum 
demanding  the  withdrawal  within  forty-eight  hours  of  bills  in  the 
Egyptian  Parliament  granting  to  Egyptians  the  right  to  assemble,  to 
hold  public  demonstrations,  and  to  carry  arms.  Great  Britain  as¬ 
serted  that  such  legislation  would  jeopardize  the  safety  of  foreign¬ 
ers  in  Egypt  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  British  declaration 
of  February,  1922.  Five  warships  were  at  once  dispatched  to  support 
the  ultimatum,  which  was  accepted. 

Six  months  later,  because  of  continued  agitation  of  the  National¬ 
ists  and  because  of  their  parliamentary  obstructionism,  the  King  by 
royal  decree  suspended  Parliament  for  at  least  three  years  and  in¬ 
vested  full  legislative  authority  in  his  ministers.  Freedom  of  press 
and  assembly  was  abolished,  Nationalist  agitation  in  the  Delta  was 
prohibited,  and  the  Egyptian  premier  ruled  practically  as  a  dictator 
under  British  supervision.  In  the  summer  of  1929  conferences  in 
London  between  the  Egyptian  premier  and  the  British  foreign 
minister  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  another  treaty  to  regularize  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  This  new  treaty,  which  the 
British  foreign  secretary  declared  represented  the  utmost  which 
Great  Britain  could  grant  in  the  way  of  concessions,  was  likewise 
rejected  by  the  Nationalist  government  then  in  power  in  Egypt. 

In  October,  1930,  the  government  issued  a  new  constitution  which 
was  apparently  designed  to  weaken  the  Nationalists.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  document  an  indirect  electoral  system  was  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  first  stage  voters  were  to  select  one  in  fifty  to  act  as 
parliamentary  electors,  and  manhood  suffrage  was  permitted  only  in 
this  first  step.  Parliament  was  to  consist  of  a  Senate,  sixty  per  cent 
of  whose  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  an  elected 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  right  to  dissolve  or  suspend  Parliament 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  The  promulgation  of  this 
constitution  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  union  of  the  forces 
of  the  Nationalists  and  the  Liberal  Constitutionalists,  both  of  whom 
wished  to  retain  the  constitution  of  1923. 
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Preceded  by  a  threatened  Nationalist  boycott  and  by  a  resort  to 
repressive  measures  against  Nationalist  meetings,  and  accompanied 
by  riots  in  which  hundreds  were  reported  killed  or  wounded,  the 
first  elections  under  the  new  constitution  were  held  in  May,  1931. 
In  the  following  month,  when  Parliament  was  opened  with  elabo¬ 
rate  ceremony,  King  Fuad  pointed  out  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  how  much  had  been  done  to  improve  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  and  how,  in  spite  of  the  depression,  the 
national  budget  had  been  balanced.  Throughout  the  succeeding 
months,  however,  the  government  continued  to  wield  dictatorial 
powers,  resorting  to  severe  measures  to  suppress  the  opposition,  and 
calling  and  proroguing  Parliament  about  as  it  pleased.  Although 
different  men  served  as  premiers,  the  real  power  was  generally 
believed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  King  Fuad  himself. 

On  November  30,  1934,  King  Fuad’s  semi-autocratic  regime  came 
to  an  end  with  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution  of  1930  and  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  This  action  was  taken  by  Tewfik  Nessim 
Pasha,  an  independent  liberal  with  Nationalist  leanings,  who  had 
been  chosen  premier  after  a  protracted  political  crisis.  It  was  hoped 
and  expected  by  the  Nationalists  that  these  steps  were  merely  pre¬ 
liminaries  leading  to  a  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1923,  which 
they  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  political  freedom.  Nevertheless,  for 
some  reason — perhaps  British  pressure — the  new  government  took 
no  step  to  restore  the  constitution. 

Tension  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy  arising  from  the  Italo- 
Ethiopian  conflict  gave  the  Egyptian  Nationalists  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Great  Britain.  Their 
nationalism  was  further  aroused,  moreover,  by  the  apparent  disre¬ 
gard  with  which  Great  Britain  treated  the  Egyptian  government  in 
the  military  and  naval  steps  which  the  former  took  in  Egypt  to 
prepare  for  a  possible  Italo-British  clash,  and  by  the  fear  that 
Egypt  might  be  drawn  into  the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict  through 
Britain’s  actions.  Anti-British  demonstrations  were  staged  in  Cairo 
and  other  cities.  Anti-British  sentiment  rose  to  new  heights  when 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  British  foreign  secretary,  admitted  in  a  speech 
in  London  on  November  9,  1935,  that  the  British  government  had 
advised  against  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1923  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unworkable. 

Three  days  later  the  Nationalist  party  decided  to  withdraw  its 
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support  from  Tewfik  Nessim  Pasha’s  government.  In  the  succeed¬ 
ing  days  anti-British  demonstrations  of  Egyptian  students  led  to 
frequent  riots  and  clashes  with  the  police  in  the  course  of  which  the 
British  consulate  in  Cairo  was  stoned.  As  a  result  of  the  clashes  a 
number  of  persons  were  killed  and  hundreds  injured.  Eventually  all 
parties  in  opposition  to  the  government  organized  a  “united  front” 
under  the  leadership  of  the  former  Nationalist  premier,  Mustapha 
Nahas  Pasha,  to  force  the  restoration  of  the  constitution.  The 
cabinet  thereupon  decided  to  resign  in  protest  against  the  British 
attitude.  Faced  by  the  possibility  of  political  chaos  in  Egypt,  so 
important  a  strategic  spot  for  Britain’s  activities  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  British  government  surrendered  to  the  Nationalist 
demands.  On  December  12  King  Fuad  issued  a  royal  rescript  re¬ 
storing  the  constitution  of  1923,  and  the  ministry  decided  to  remain 
in  office  until  parliamentary  elections  could  be  held. 

Scenting  the  possibility  of  a  still  greater  victory  the  Nationalists 
at  once  demanded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  which 
would  recognize  Egypt’s  complete  independence.  The  British 
foreign  secretary  in  reply  promised  to  submit  the  whole  question 
to  the  British  cabinet,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  for  the  negoti¬ 
ation  of  such  a  treaty  of  alliance  a  united  front  of  all  Egyptian 
parties  was  desirable.  On  January  22,  1936,  therefore,  Tewfik  Nessim 
Pasha  resigned  the  premiership,  and  after  more  than  a  week  of 
futile  attempts  to  form  a  coalition  ministry  a  non-party  cabinet  was 
organized  with  Aly  Maher  Pasha  as  premier  and  foreign  minister. 
The  latter  at  once  announced  that  his  special  task  would  be  to 
undertake  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
and  that  his  ministry  would  expect  to  remain  in  office  until  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  were  held  in  May. 

In  the  ensuing  elections  the  Nationalists  again  won  a  decisive 
victory  at  the  polls,  and  on  May  10,  1936,  Mustapha  Nahas  Pasha, 
leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  became  premier  in  a  ministry  con¬ 
sisting  entirely  of  Nationalists.  The  new  premier  announced  that  in 
domestic  affairs  his  government  would  seek  to  consolidate  the 
constitutional  democratic  life  of  Egypt  and  would  seek  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  peasants  and  laborers.  Probably  the  chief  task 
which  faced  the  Nationalist  government,  however,  was  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  negotiations  already  begun  for  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  treaty  of  alliance.  By  July  the  negotiations  had  progressed  far 
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enough  to  warrant  the  announcement  from  London  that  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  had  agreed  to  conclude  a  “perpetual  alliance,”  that  Great 
Britain  had  agreed  to  recognize  the  full  sovereignty  of  Egypt  and  to 
begin  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  that  country  except  from 
the  district  near  the  Suez  Canal.  When  the  Egyptian  army  became 
stronger,  it  was  stated,  the  British  forces  might  turn  over  to  it  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  canal.6 


Palestine  and  Syria 

In  western  Asia,  as  a  result  of  the  World  War,  the  region  which 
the  Arabs  looked  upon  as  Syria  was  divided  into  two  mandated 
territories  and  several  States,  and  assigned  frontiers  and  political 
regimes  which  were  in  large  measure  unpopular.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  British  mandate  for  Palestine  and  of  the  French  mandate 
for  Syria  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  native  population  from 
the  first,  and  in  all  but  a  fraction  of  these  two  territories  the  system 
had  to  be  imposed  by  compulsion. 

In  1917  the  British  government,  in  the  famous  Balfour  Declara¬ 
tion,  had  promised  to  establish  in  Palestine  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people.  Five  years  later  the  League  of  Nations  assigned 
Palestine  to  Great  Britain  as  a  Class  A  mandate,7  the  terms  of  the 
mandate  confirming  the  Balfour  Declaration.  On  September  1,  1922, 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the  first  British  high  commissioner,  promul¬ 
gated  a  constitution  for  the  mandated  territory.  Palestine  was  to  be 
governed  by  a  high  commissioner,  an  appointed  executive  council, 
and  a  legislative  council,  part  of  whose  members  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  high  commissioner  and  part  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Moslem  Arabs,  who  constituted  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
population,  refused  to  participate  in  the  elections  for  the  legislative 
council,  however,  so  that  the  high  commissioner  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  an  appointed  advisory  council.  For  a  time  serious  riots 
occurred. 

Although  the  Moslems  failed  to  become  reconciled  to  British 
policy,  their  open  opposition  abated  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  British  government  showed  no  hostility  to  the  Arabs. 

6  On  April  28,  1936,  King  Fuad  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sixteen-year-old  son 
who  was  proclaimed  King  Farouk. 

7  See  p.  226. 
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Nevertheless,  as  the  years  passed,  the  latter  became  restless.  Despite  a 
certain  degree  of  government  control  of  immigration,  the  number 
of  Jews  in  Palestine  steadily  mounted  until  there  were  by  1929  some 
160,000  in  the  territory — nearly  twice  the  number  there  when  the 
mandate  was  established.  Furthermore,  the  Arabs  claimed  that  most 
of  the  new-comers — being  refugees  from  Rumania,  Poland,  or 
Russia — were  poor  and  inclined  to  be  radicals.  In  addition  to  these 
grounds  of  complaint,  the  Arabs  denounced  the  agrarian  legislation 
which  had  been  enacted.  Laws  making  it  possible  for  the  Jews  to 
purchase  large  sections  of  the  somewhat  restricted  area  of  arable 
land,  so  the  Arabs  declared,  menaced  the  very  foundations  of  their 
own  economic  existence. 

Late  in  August,  1929,  the  Moslems  broke  out  in  open  rebellion 
and  began  an  attack  upon  the  Jews  in  Palestine  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  compelled  the  British 
government  to  rush  forces  to  Palestine  to  restore  order.  The  cause 
of  the  rioting,  reported  a  special  British  commission  of  inquiry,  was 
the  Arab  feeling  of  animosity  and  hostility  toward  the  Jews,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  disappointment  of  their  political  and  national 
aspirations,  and  fear  for  their  economic  future.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  asserted  that 
the  uprising  was  aimed  at  Great  Britain  no  less  than  the  Jews,  and 
censured  the  British  government  for  not  providing  adequate  pro¬ 
tection. 

In  May,  1930,  pending  a  study  of  economic  conditions  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  British  authorities  in  the  mandated  territory  suspended  im¬ 
migration  permits.  Investigation  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  while, 
by  the  natural  increase  in  population,  the  number  of  Arabs  was 
mounting,  the  land  available  for  their  sustenance,  because  of  the 
area  which  had  passed  into  Jewish  hands,  had  decreased  by  about 
250,000  acres.  In  the  light  of  Arab  methods  of  cultivation,  there 
was,  it  was  reported,  no  margin  of  land  available  for  agricultural 
development  by  new  immigrants.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
the  Jewish  Foundation  Fund,  which  rented  land  to  the  Jews,  for¬ 
bade  the  employment  of  Arab  labor  on  its  soil,  and  that  the  policy 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labor  was  to  import  Jewish 
workers  rather  than  to  hire  landless  Arabs. 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  Jews,  the  British  authorities  continued 
for  a  time  the  suspension  of  immigration.  In  1931,  therefore,  the 
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Arabs  became  more  conciliatory  and  displayed  a  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  election  of  a  legislative  council.  When  the  project  of 
such  a  council  was  accordingly  revived,  it  next  encountered  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  Jews  who  declared  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  unless  they  were  guaranteed  at  least  an  equality  in  member¬ 
ship  with  the  Arabs.  Once  more  the  project  had  to  be  dropped. 

In  1932  the  authorities  relaxed  their  immigration  restrictions  and 
announced  that  businessmen,  merchants,  or  farmers  might  enter 
Palestine  if  they  had  at  least  $2,500  in  capital.  In  October  of  that  year 
it  was  further  announced  that  in  the  succeeding  six  months  a  labor 
quota  of  4,500  Jews  would  be  permitted  to  enter.  In  general  the 
policy  of  the  authorities  seemed  to  be  one  of  keeping  out  improvi¬ 
dent  settlers  and  limiting  the  number  of  immigrants  to  those  that 
could  be  absorbed.  By  1933  there  were  in  Palestine,  according  to 
Jewish  authorities,  more  than  200,000  Jews,8  and  the  amount  of  land 
held  by  the  latter  had  increased  twelvefold  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
One  new  Jewish  city,  Tel-Aviv,  was  reported  to  have  a  population 
of  60,000  in  1933,  and  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  12,000  a  year. 
Meanwhile,  in  1925,  a  Hebrew  University  had  been  opened  in  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Thanks  to  the  influx  of  capital  from  abroad,  to  the  increased  ap¬ 
plication  of  scientific  methods  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  business, 
and  to  the  initiative  and  energy  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  Palestine  was 
relatively  unaffected  by  the  world  depression.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
Jewish  capital  flowed  into  the  country,  projects  for  electrification 
were  started,  Haifa  was  improved  into  a  deep-water  port,  a  pipe  line 
was  begun  to  connect  this  port  with  the  rich  Mosul  oil  fields,  and  a 
survey  was  completed  for  a  future  Haifa-Bagdad  railway.  Many 
believed  that  when  these  various  projects  were  completed  Palestine 
would  come  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  trade  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East. 

Nevertheless,  the  opposition  of  the  Moslems  continued.  In  1932 
a  Moslem  Youth  Conference  adopted  extreme  resolutions  denounc¬ 
ing  all  sales  of  land  to  Jews,  and  other  Arab  notables  organized  an 
Arab  Independence  party  to  carry  on  an  energetic  campaign  to 
advance  the  Arab  cause.  In  the  same  year,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
Foundation  Fund,  the  Arabs  formed  a  company  to  buy  land  for 


8  Following  the  anti-Semitic  campaign  in  Germany  in  1933  a  considerable  number 
of  German  Jews  migrated  to  Palestine. 
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lease  to  Arab  settlers.  When  in  February,  1933,  the  high  commis¬ 
sioner  declined  to  place  further  restrictions  on  Jewish  immigration 
or  to  forbid  the  sale  of  Arab  lands  to  Jews,  Arab  leaders  once  more 
announced  a  policy  of  non-cooperation  with  the  British  authorities. 
Nevertheless,  speakers  at  the  World  Zionist  Congress  in  1933  de¬ 
manded  that  the  policy  of  the  British  government  and  the  manda¬ 
tory  authorities  toward  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  should  be 
relaxed,  in  view  of  the  Nazi  attitude  toward  Jews.  The  quota  which 
they  sought  far  exceeded  the  number  which  Great  Britain  thought 
could  be  absorbed.  The  British  administration  thus  stood  between 
two  fires,  unable  to  please  either  the  Arabs  or  the  Jews.  Progress 
toward  the  establishment  of  self-governing  institutions,  for  which 
Great  Britain  was  made  responsible  when  she  accepted  the  man¬ 
date,  seemed  to  be  effectively  blocked  by  the  bitter  hostility  between 
Arabs  and  Jews. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  anti-Jewish  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs  again  became  serious.  Clashes  occurred  which  caused  a  great 
number  of  fatalities,  and  increased  British  forces  were  sent  to 
Palestine  in  an  effort  to  restore  order.  To  enforce  their  demand 
that  further  Jewish  immigration  be  halted,  the  Arabs  resorted  to 
widespread  strikes  and  to  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience.  In  May 
the  British  government  again  decided  to  send  a  royal  commission  to 
Palestine  to  investigate  Arab  and  Jewish  grievances. 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  French  in  Syria  were  even  greater  than 
those  of  the  British  in  Palestine.  The  original  hostility  of  the 
Moslems,  increased  by  their  impression  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  was  supporting  the  Christians  against  them,  was  still  further 
aroused  by  the  introduction  of  a  depreciating  French  currency,  the 
use  of  French  in  the  law  courts,  and  the  long  continuance  of 
martial  law.  A  protest  of  the  Druses  against  the  iron-handed 
methods  of  the  French  administration  brought  no  relief;  on  the 
contrary  in  July,  1925,  Druse  delegates,  invited  to  Damascus  by  the 
French  authorities,  were  seized  and  placed  in  confinement. 

The  tribesmen  immediately  broke  out  in  revolt.  Airplanes,  sent 
by  General  Sarrail,  the  French  high  commissioner,  bombarded  some 
of  the  native  villages,  and  the  uprising  in  consequence  spread  rap¬ 
idly  during  the  month  of  August.  When  natives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  attempted  to  cut  the  French  line  of  communication, 
French  forces  retaliated  by  burning  several  villages.  On  October 
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14  the  dead  bodies  of  twenty-six  insurgents  were  displayed  in  the 
streets  of  Damascus  by  the  French,  and  immediately  the  natives 
killed  several  irregular  French  soldiers  and  left  their  bodies  just 
outside  the  city.  Five  days  later  French  troops  withdrew  from  Da¬ 
mascus  and  subjected  the  city  to  a  bombardment  which  on  the  next 
day  was  followed  by  charges  of  tanks  and  bombing  by  airplanes. 
After  a  thousand  lives  had  been  lost  and  the  best  streets  of  Damascus 
ruined,  the  bombardment  was  terminated  upon  the  natives’  promise 
to  pay  a  fine  and  to  deliver  up  3,000  rifles. 

But  the  rebellion  having  now  spread  throughout  the  country, 
the  French  authorities  armed  the  Christian  population,  and  atroci¬ 
ties  soon  began  to  occur  on  both  sides.  Senator  de  Jouvenel,  who 
was  sent  out  in  December,  1925,  to  replace  General  Sarrail  as  high 
commissioner,  opened  negotiations  with  the  insurgents,  but  no  prog¬ 
ress  toward  pacification  was  made.  The  Druses  demanded  prac¬ 
tically  complete  independence  and  requested  a  “peace  conference”; 
Jouvenel  refused  such  a  conference,  not  wishing  to  recognize  the 
insurgents  as  belligerents,  and  demanded  unconditional  surrender. 

Early  in  1926  military  operations  were  resumed.  A  second  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Damascus  (May  7)  with  the  loss  of  another  thousand 
lives,  led  the  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  to  suggest  that 
“the  mandatory  authorities  should  not  have  recourse  to  such 
measures  of  suppression  as  the  bombardment  by  airplane,  incen¬ 
diaries,  destruction  of  villages  and  collective  fines,  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity.”  In  the  guerrilla  war  which  ensued,  the  French 
maintained  control  of  the  cities,  but  for  a  time  made  little  headway 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  high  commissioner  continued  to  refuse 
to  recognize  the  tribesmen  as  belligerents,  and  the  latter  continued 
to  demand  independence,  with  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
By  the  middle  of  1927,  however,  the  revolt  was  practically  crushed. 

Early  in  1928  the  French  permitted  elections  to  be  held  for  a 
constituent  assembly  which  should  draft  a  Syrian  constitution,  the 
understanding  being  that  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  would 
be  followed  by  a  Franco-Syrian  treaty  defining  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  giving  Syria  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  opened  on  June  9, 
1928,  the  Syrian  Nationalist  party  held  a  substantial  majority.  Al¬ 
though  some  demand  was  expressed  for  a  monarchy,  the  Nation¬ 
alists  desired  a  republic  which  should  be  independent  not  only  of 
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French  but  of  League  control  as  well.  The  French  were  unwilling  to 
permit  the  adoption  of  such  a  constitution,  and  in  August  the  high 
commissioner  suspended  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Negotiations  en¬ 
sued  between  the  French  authorities  and  the  leaders  of  the  Syrian 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  the  course  of  which  the  former  sought  to 
have  a  reservation  incorporated  in  the  Syrian  constitution  recognizing 
France’s  obligations  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  public  security  in  Syria,  and  to  the  de¬ 
fense  and  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  Inability  to  reach  an 
agreement  led  the  high  commissioner  on  February  5,  1929,  to  issue 
a  decree  adjourning  the  Constituent  Assembly  sine  die. 

In  May,  1930,  a  constitution  promulgated  by  the  high  commis¬ 
sioner  himself  established  a  republic,  subject  only  to  the  mandatory 
powers  of  the  French  government  and  to  the  latter’s  control  of  its 
foreign  policy.  Syria  was  to  have  her  own  President  and  her  own 
Parliament.  The  President  was  to  be  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by 
Parliament  and  was  to  be  a  Moslem.  Not  until  January,  1932,  were 
popular  elections  held  under  this  constitution,  and  then  they  were 
accompanied  by  considerable  disorder.  Thanks,  many  claimed,  to 
French  pressure,  a  majority  of  moderate  Nationalists  was  returned. 
In  June  the  Parliament  elected  as  President  of  Syria  a  wealthy  Arab 
who  had  been  nominated  more  or  less  by  the  French. 

Late  in  1933  France  negotiated  and  signed  a  Franco-Syrian  treaty 
of  friendship  and  alliance,  apparently  as  a  step  preliminary  toward 
ending  her  mandate  over  Syria  as  Great  Britain  had  ended  hers  over 
Iraq  in  1932.  The  treaty  was  strongly  denounced  by  Syrian  patriots, 
however,  because  it  did  not  include  all  the  territory  which  they 
desired  to  see  incorporated  in  Syria,  and  because  for  twenty-five 
years  Syria’s  foreign  policy  as  well  as  her  financial  and  military 
affairs  was  to  be  under  French  supervision.  When  it  became  clear 
that  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified,  the  French  high  commissioner 
withdrew  it  and  prorogued  Parliament.  On  November  3,  1934,  he 
again  suspended  it  sine  die.  Protests  were  sent  to  the  League  of 
Nations  by  the  Nationalists  and  parades  and  demonstrations  against 
French  rule  resulted. 

The  success  of  anti-British  agitation  in  Egypt  had  its  effect 
apparently  in  Syria  where  early  in  1936  the  Syrian  campaign  for 
independence  was  revived.  When  the  French  authorities  sought  to 
prevent  trouble  by  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  Syrian  Nation- 
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alist  party,  violent  street  fighting  broke  out  which  brought  the 
death  of  a  number  of  persons  and  the  arrest  of  hundreds  more. 
A  general  strike  by  the  Syrians  ensued  and  finally,  late  in  February, 
1936,  compelled  the  French  authorities  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  Nationalist  cabinet.  Obviously,  in  Palestine  and  in  Syria,  as  well 
as  in  Egypt,  the  continued  revolt  of  the  East  embarrassed  certain 
great  powers  of  the  West. 

Iraq,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan 

Although  the  British  met  little  opposition  in  assuming  their 
mandate  over  Transjordania,  where  they  confided  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  to  Abdullah — son  of  Hussein,  the  first  King  of  Hedjaz — in 
Iraq,  where  they  installed  Faisal,  another  son  of  Hussein,  as  King, 
they  encountered  open  revolt.  Hostility  to  British  rule  was  so  great 
that,  despite  the  suppression  of  open  resistance,  the  mandate  had  to 
be  transformed  into  an  Anglo-Iraqi  treaty  of  alliance  (1922).  Not 
until  1924  was  the  treaty  ratified  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
Iraq,  and  then  only  after  Great  Britain  had  threatened  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  League  Council.  Late  in  1925,  in  accordance  with 
the  League’s  decision  in  the  Turco-Iraqi  boundary  dispute,  Great 
Britain  and  Iraq  negotiated  another  treaty  which  was  to  run  for 
twenty-five  years  or  until  Iraq  should  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  treaty  was  signed  on  January  13,  1926. 

Iraq,  however,  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  mandatory  status  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  November,  1927,  King  Faisal  and  his  prime 
minister  journeyed  to  London  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  British 
government  that  Iraq  should  be  admitted  to  the  League  in  the 
following  September.  Although  the  British  were  unwilling  to  sup¬ 
port  this  step  so  soon,  they  did  sign  a  new  treaty  (December,  1927) 
agreeing  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Iraq  within  five  years 
and — if  Iraq’s  existing  rate  of  progress  continued — to  support  her 
candidacy  for  admission  to  the  League  in  1932.  Iraq,  on  her  part, 
agreed  to  lease  three  new  air  bases  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  turn  over 
to  a  British  military  commission  the  training  of  the  Iraqi  army 
which  would  use  British  equipment.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
Great  Britain  should  be  represented  in  Iraq  by  an  ambassador  who 
should  have  precedence  over  all  other  diplomats. 

Five  years  later  the  British  mandate  was  ended  and  Iraq  became 
independent.  The  Mandates  Commission  in  1932  drew  up  a  list  of 
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guarantees  which  Iraq  had  to  accept  before  she  could  become  a 
member  of  the  League.  These  included  protection  of  minorities, 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion,  recognition  of  rights  acquired 
and  debts  contracted  during  the  mandatory  regime,  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  foreigners  before  the  courts.  Iraq 
promised,  furthermore,  in  case  of  actual  or  imminent  war  to  aid 
Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  her  ability.  On  October  3,  1932,  Iraq 
was  admitted  to  the  League  as  an  independent  power,  and  the 
European  States  surrendered  their  privileges  under  the  capitulations. 
In  November  the  frontier  between  Iraq  and  Syria  was  finally  settled 
by  the  League  Council  in  accordance  with  recommendations  made 
by  a  commissioner  of  inquiry. 

That  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  West  still  lingered  became 
apparent  in  1933  when  the  Iraqi  Parliament  assembled  for  its  first 
session  after  the  kingdom’s  independence.  The  leader  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  at  once  demanded  that  the  Anglo-Iraqi  treaty  be  so  amended 
as  to  rid  the  country  of  its  dual  administration.  In  August,  1933, 
however,  Iraq’s  ability  or  willingness  to  carry  out  her  pledge  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  racial  and  religious  minorities  within  her  territory  became 
open  to  question  when  some  hundreds  of  Assyrians — a  Christian  mi¬ 
nority — were  massacred  in  the  region  north  of  Mosul.  The  question 
was  even  raised  whether  the  grant  of  complete  independence  to  this 
Arab  kingdom  had  not  perhaps  been  premature. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  east  of  Iraq,  the  Persians  had  become  imbued 
with  the  same  nationalistic  spirit  which  had  led  the  Turks  to  rebel 
against  the  West.  They  had  every  reason  to  fear  the  extinction  of 
their  independence  as  a  sovereign  State,  for  the  Anglo-Russian 
treaties  of  1907  and  1915  had  practically  divided  Persia  between 
these  two  great  powers.  The  withdrawal  of  Russian  forces  after 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  gave  little  encouragement  to  Persian  Na¬ 
tionalists,  since  their  place  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  in  1919  an 
Anglo-Persian  treaty  made  Persia  dependent  upon  Great  Britain 
in  political  and  military  matters. 

The  weak  Persian  government  which  consented  to  this  treaty 
came  to  be  regarded  by  Persian  nationalists  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  rule.  In  February,  1921,  this  government  was  overthrown 
by  a  military  revolution  led  by  Riza  Khan,  who,  like  Mustapha 
Kemal,  was  a  soldier  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  head  of 
a  small  and  efficient  military  force.  Riza  Khan  at  once  became 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  Persian  army  and  the  real  power  in  the 
government,  which  promptly  denounced  the  Anglo-Persian  treaty. 

Reconstruction  in  Persia,  as  in  Turkey,  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
a  single  dominant  personality.  Soon  after  the  coup  d’etat  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1921,  Riza  Khan  became  minister  of  war,  and,  after  making 
and  unmaking  several  ministries,  he  finally  assumed  the  premier¬ 
ship  in  October,  1923.  The  Shah  was  induced  to  leave  Persia  for 
Europe,  and  plans  were  laid  for  proclaiming  Riza  Khan  the  first 
President  of  the  Persian  Republic  on  March  21,  1924 — the  Persian 
New  Year’s  Day.  But  events  in  Turkey  disarranged  plans  in  Persia. 
Early  in  March  the  Angora  government  abolished  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate  and  disestablished  the  Islamic  “Church”  in  Turkey. 
An  immediate  reaction  against  things  republican  occurred  among 
the  Moslem  people  of  Persia,  and  Riza  Khan  thereupon  prohibited 
any  further  mention  of  the  projected  political  change.  On  December 
12,  1925,  however,  a  Persian  constituent  assembly  made  Riza  Khan 
hereditary  Shah. 

By  this  time  the  reconstruction  of  Persia  had  been  largely  ac¬ 
complished.  The  Russian-officered  Cossacks,  British-officered  South 
Persian  Rifles,  and  Swedish-officered  gendarmerie  had  given  way 
to  a  national  well  organized  and  well  equipped  Persian  army  of 
some  40,000  men.  With  this  force  Riza  Khan  had  succeeded  in 
restoring  order  and  in  asserting  the  authority  of  the  Teheran  gov¬ 
ernment  over  many  tribes  which  had  been  enjoying  de  facto  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  1921  the  Persian  government  had  sought  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  in  its  task  of  remodeling  its  public  finances  and  promoting 
the  economic  development  of  the  country.  With  the  services  of  an 
American  financial  adviser,  Dr.  A.  C.  Millspaugh,  much  had  been 
done  in  the  realm  of  health,  education,  and  public  works.  In  the 
succeeding  years  Riza  Khan  sought  further  to  modernize  Persia.  The 
legal  age  for  marriage  for  girls  was  made  sixteen  years,  and  women 
were  given  an  equal  right  with  men  to  secure  a  divorce.  Railroad 
construction  was  begun,  highways  were  extended,  an  air  force  was 
created,  and  in  1932  a  small  Persian  navy  was  placed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  attempt  to  throw  off  all  foreign  control  continued.  All  for¬ 
eign  capitulations  in  Persia  were  abolished  and  national  tariff 
autonomy  was  secured.  Foreign  mission  schools  in  the  country  were 
forbidden  to  teach  Persian  children  in  the  primary  grades.  The  na- 
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tionalistic  spirit  was  further  shown  by  a  bill  introduced  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1931,  though  apparently  not  enacted  into  law,  providing 
that  foreigners  owning  agricultural  land  in  Persia  must  sell  it  within 
three  months  or  submit  to  expropriation  by  the  government.  In  that 
same  year  the  Persian  government  took  over  control  of  all  of  the 
country’s  telegraph  lines,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  of  the  British  India  Office. 
In  1932  the  Junkers  Aircraft  Company,  a  German  concern,  was 
forced  to  discontinue  its  air  services  in  Persia,  largely  because  the 
Persian  government  placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  renewed  con¬ 
cession;  at  the  same  time  the  government  refused  to  allow  the  Im¬ 
perial  Airways  Company  of  Great  Britain  to  have  landing  fields  in 
Persia  on  the  route  to  India. 

Finally,  in  November,  1932,  the  Persian  council  of  ministers, 
presided  over  by  Riza  Khan,  decided  to  cancel  the  concession  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  a  majority  of  whose  stock  was  held  by 
the  British  government.  The  original  lease  had  been  made  in  1901 
for  sixty  years  and  provided  that  the  Persian  government  should  re¬ 
ceive  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  annual  net  profits  of  the  company.  In 
the  third  decade  of  the  present  century  the  government’s  revenue 
from  this  concession  fluctuated  between  $3,000,000  and  $6,500,000 
annually.  Because  of  the  depression,  however,  the  royalties  fell  in 
1931  to  little  more  than  $1,000,000  and  in  1932  they  were  still  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  taxable  as  a 
British  corporation,  paid  to  the  British  government  an  income  tax 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  royalties  paid  to  Persia.  To  the 
latter  it  seemed  inconsistent  that,  from  an  enterprise  operating 
within  her  territories  and  depleting  her  resources,  she  should  receive 
less  return  than  the  foreign  country  in  which  the  company  had  its 
home  office.  Although  the  Persian  government  announced  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  concession,  it  committed  no  overt  act  against  the 
company’s  property. 

Great  Britain  at  once  denied  Persia’s  right  to  cancel  the  conces¬ 
sion,  but  proposed  that  the  whole  question  be  referred  to  the  World 
Court.  Persia  refused  to  admit  the  competence  of  the  Court  in  a 
dispute  between  herself  and  a  commercial  company.  Thereupon,  in 
December,  Great  Britain  requested,  under  Article  15  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  League  Council.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  February,  1933,  however,  the  two  coun- 
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tries  agreed  that  the  League  proceedings  should  be  suspended  for 
three  months  while  direct  negotiations  regarding  a  new  concession 
were  carried  on  between  Persia  and  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  This  step  marked  a  distinct  victory  for  Persia,  for  throughout 
the  dispute  she  had  steadily  maintained  that  the  company  should 
negotiate  directly  with  Persia. 

The  nationalistic  Persian  government  ultimately  won  a  victory 
in  its  dispute  with  the  powerful  British  company.  On  April  30,  1933, 
a  new  sixty-year  lease  was  signed  with  drastically  altered  terms.  In 
place  of  the  former  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  net  profits,  Persia  was  to 
receive  one  dollar  per  ton  of  oil  extracted  regardless  of  the  price 
and,  in  addition,  was  to  receive  twenty  per  cent  of  the  company’s 
total  net  profits  above  a  stated  minimum.  Furthermore,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  to  pay  Persia  in  taxation  about  $1,125,000  annually  for  the 
first  fifteen  years  and  about  $1,500,000  for  the  second  fifteen  years. 
Obviously  Persia  gained  much  better  financial  terms  than  she  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed.  Moreover,  she  made  other  nationalistic  gains.  The 
company’s  area  of  exploitation  was  drastically  curtailed;  it  was 
to  replace  progressively  its  foreign  employees  by  Persians;  it  was  to 
spend  some  $50,000  annually  educating  Persians  in  Great  Britain; 
and  it  was  to  sell  oil  to  Persians  and  to  the  Persian  government  at 
a  discount  from  the  world  prices.  By  many  it  was  considered  that 
Persia’s  victory  in  this  dispute  constituted  an  important  precedent 
in  the  relations  between  “backward”  nations  and  powerful  conces¬ 
sionaries. 

Opposition  to  the  West  was  much  more  vigorous  in  Persia’s 
neighbor,  Afghanistan,  than  it  was  in  Persia;  or  perhaps  the  ruler 
of  Afghanistan  was  not  so  wise  as  Riza  Khan.  Before  the  World 
War  Russia’s  advance  had  led  the  Afghan  government  to  accept 
British  control  of  its  foreign  policy.  The  collapse  of  Russian  power 
in  1917  removed  the  danger  to  Afghanistan  from  that  quarter  and 
at  the  same  time  removed  the  necessity  of  remaining  under  British 
control  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  Amanullah  Khan,  who  be¬ 
came  Amir  in  February,  1919,  upon  the  assassination  of  his  father, 
launched  an  anti-British  program  in  April  by  declaring  “that  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan  should  be  internally  and  externally  in¬ 
dependent  and  free,  that  is  to  say  that  all  the  rights  of  government 
that  are  possessed  by  the  other  independent  Powers  of  the  world 
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should  be  possessed  in  their  entirety  by  Afghanistan.”  Proclamations 
to  this  effect  were  distributed  in  India. 

Early  in  May  Afghan  forces  began  an  advance  upon  India,  but 
after  a  disastrous  defeat  by  the  British  Indian  army  the  Afghan 
main  army  dispersed  and  practically  ceased  to  exist  for  the  time 
being  as  an  organized  force.  Amanullah  Khan  asked  for  peace,  and 
terms  were  finally  signed  on  August  8.  By  this  treaty,  and  more 
definitely  by  a  letter  handed  by  the  British  delegate  to  the  Afghan 
delegate  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  Afghanistan  was  recognized 
as  officially  free  and  independent  both  in  internal  and  in  external 
affairs,  and  a  later  treaty  with  Great  Britain  on  November  22,  1922, 
formally  recognized  complete  independence. 

Amir  Amanullah  proceeded  to  consolidate  his  government  and 
to  try  to  modernize  the  country.  Experts  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  were  invited  to  introduce  Western  methods  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  education,  and  administration.  Modernization  in  these  things, 
however,  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  Afghan  tribes, 
who  resorted  to  military  revolt  against  the  Amir  in  1923-24.  But  by 
1925  the  Amir  had  temporarily  destroyed  all  opposition,  and  three 
years  later  Amanullah  himself,  like  Peter  the  Great,  went  to  Europe 
in  quest  of  further  Westernization. 

Like  Peter,  too,  Amanullah  returned  to  his  own  country  deter¬ 
mined  to  introduce  European  civilization.  He  began  a  number  of 
Westernizing  reforms  which  affected  the  daily  life  of  the  Afghans 
and  resulted  in  another  serious  uprising  among  the  Moslem  tribes. 
Vainly  he  sought  to  pacify  his  people  and  to  save  his  crown  by 
withdrawing  most  of  his  Europeanizing  decrees.  Kabul,  his  capital, 
was  besieged  and  so  seriously  did  the  situation  become  that  Aman¬ 
ullah,  on  January  14,  1929,  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne.  The 
rebel  leader  who  temporarily  succeeded  Amanullah  was  in  turn 
driven  from  power  nine  months  later  by  Shah  Nadir  Khan,  a 
brother  of  Amanullah  who  had  been  living  in  retirement  in  France. 

The  new  ruler,  though  at  once  revoking  some  of  Amanullah’s 
most  resented  decrees,  announced  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  lead 
Afghanistan  along  the  pathway  of  progress  and  to  make  it  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  civilized  State.  In  1932  a  new  set  of  “Fundamental 
Rules  of  the  Afghan  Government”  was  promulgated.  The  kingdom 
was  declared  to  be  completely  independent  in  both  its  foreign  and 
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domestic  affairs.  Islam  was  recognized  as  the  religion  of  the  land, 
and  Islamic  law  was  declared  binding.  Slavery  and  forced  labor  were 
forbidden,  and  primary  education  was  made  compulsory.  A  Council 
of  State,  consisting  of  representatives  elected  from  the  provinces,  and 
a  Chamber  of  Notables,  selected  by  the  King,  were  to  constitute 
the  nation’s  legislative  and  advisory  bodies. 


India 

The  World  War  directly  affected  India,  for  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  men  were  sent  overseas,  more  than  a  third  of  them  actually 
becoming  combatants.  As  a  consequence  of  the  war,  India  incurred 
or  assumed  a  financial  burden  of  about  $700,000,000.  Out  of  this 
contact  with  the  war  came  a  sense  of  added  prestige  and  an  in¬ 
creased  desire  for  freedom  from  European  control,  for  a  place  as 
an  equal  among  the  States  of  the  world.  If  the  war  was  being 
fought  in  the  interests  of  oppressed  nations,  if  every  people  had  the 
right  of  self-determination,  if  Indian  blood  was  to  be  poured  out 
in  defense  of  these  ideals,  then  India  had  the  right  to  enjoy  their 
blessings.  A  great  impetus  was  thus  given  to  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  which  had  already  begun  in  India  before  1914. 

In  December,  1916,  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  both  Hindus 
and  Moslems  in  India  drafted  a  scheme  of  reform  for  which  the 
National  party  in  India  should  stand,  and  the  British  government 
soon  took  steps  to  recognize  the  national  awakening.  Two  Indians 
were  included  among  the  four  delegates  from  India  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1917.  In  August  of  that  year  E.  S.  Montagu,  secretary 
of  state  for  India,  announced  that  the  British  government  was 
planning  to  increase  the  association  of  Indians  in  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  government  and  to  develop  gradually  self-governing 
institutions  “with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  responsible 
government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.”  In 
July,  1918,  came  a  report  on  the  reforms  which  had  been  drafted 
as  a  result  of  consultations  between  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelms¬ 
ford,  the  viceroy  of  India.  The  moderate  parties  in  India  accepted 
the  scheme  outlined,  but  in  December  the  National  Congress,  now 
the  organ  of  the  extreme  National  party,  wholly  condemned  the 
proposals  and  demanded  immediate  and  full  autonomy. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the  constitutional  question  was 
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eclipsed  by  the  course  of  events  in  India  where  Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi,  a  Hindu  social  and  religious  reformer,  became  the  spokes¬ 
man  and  leader  of  the  agitation  and  initiated  a  movement  of  passive 
resistance.  Gandhi,  a  devoutly  religious  man,  strongly  inclined  to 
asceticism,  approached  political  problems  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  As  a  champion  of  Hinduism  and  all  that  is  best  in  Indian 
civilization,  he  became  the  representative  of  the  revolt  of  the  East 
against  the  West.  The  Indian  government  became  alarmed  by  the 
unrest  and  revolutionary  agitation  and  a  sedition  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Justice  Rowlatt,  in  January,  1919,  proposed 
certain  emergency  measures.  These  the  Nationalist  press  and  Na¬ 
tionalist  politicians  at  once  violently  denounced  as  attacks  upon 
popular  liberties  and  as  instruments  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
When  the  Rowlatt  bills  became  law,  Gandhi  announced  a  day  of 
national  humiliation  and  prayer.  A  wave  of  excitement  spread  over 
the  Punjab,  and  reached  its  height  when  on  April  13  the  “Amritsar 
massacre”  occurred.  Military  forces  were  employed  to  disperse  an 
unlawful  gathering  in  Amritsar,  and  caused  the  death  of  about  400 
Indians  and  the  wounding  of  three  times  that  number. 

In  Great  Britain  it  was  hoped  that  the  admission  of  Indian  claims 
to  self-government  would  alleviate  Indian  unrest  and  Indian  hos¬ 
tility.  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  of  constitutional  reform 
was  accordingly  pushed  through  Parliament,  and  became  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  Act  in  December,  1919.  This  act  applied  not  to 
the  three  hundred  or  more  Indian  principalities  which  have  relations 
with  the  British  government,  but  only  to  the  230,000,000  people 
living  in  British  India. 

The  Government  of  India  Act  fundamentally  altered  the  po¬ 
litical  situation  in  India.  In  the  first  place,  it  provided  for  decentral¬ 
ization  through  the  establishment  of  provincial  governments  which 
should  have  charge  of  such  matters  as  education,  public  health, 
agriculture,  irrigation,  criminal  law,  prisons,  and  labor  legislation. 
For  most  administrative  purposes,  the  provinces — some  of  which 
include  as  many  as  forty  million  inhabitants — were  treated  as  sepa¬ 
rate  states  within  a  kind  of  federation.  Each  of  these  provinces  had 
a  legislative  council  in  which  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  and  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  were  officials. 
All  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  had  the  vote  provided  they 
met  certain  property  or  occupational  requirements,  but  these  were  of 
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such  a  character  that  only  about  5,350,000  persons  had  the  franchise. 

Within  each  province  the  functions  of  government  were  divided, 
under  a  system  known  as  dyarchy,  into  reserved  and  transferred 
subjects.  The  reserved  departments,  including  irrigation,  land 
revenue,  factory  inspection,  and  police,  were  administered  by  the 
provincial  governor  and  his  executive  council;  the  transferred  de¬ 
partments,  including  public  health,  education,  public  works,  and 
agriculture,  were  administered  by  ministers  chosen  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  assembly  and  responsible  to  it.  In  this  way  it  was  planned 
to  provide  a  field  in  which  Indian  leaders  could  be  trained  in  the 
actual  practice  of  government;  and  the  dyarchical  scheme  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  only  transitory  and  experimental. 

No  dyarchy  was  provided  for  the  central  government,  however, 
which  consisted  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  and  two  advisory 
bodies — the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  State.  The 
governor-general  and  his  Executive  Council  remained  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  British  Parliament  for  the  government  of  India, 
but  the  two  advisory  bodies  were  chosen  by  very  restricted  Indian 
electorates.  Those  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  num¬ 
bered  less  than  a  million  men,  while  the  electorate  for  the  Council 
of  State  included  less  than  eighteen  thousand.  The  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  developed  into  the  chief  agency  for  crystallizing  and  voicing 
Indian  opinion,  and  came  to  be  something  of  a  parliament  without 
power. 

The  first  elections  under  the  new  regime  were  held  in  November, 
1920,  and  in  the  following  January  the  new  system  of  government 
went  into  operation.  Anti-British  agitation  continued,  however,  and 
a  policy  of  non-violent  non-cooperation  was  encouraged  by  Gandhi, 
who  led  the  Nationalist  movement.  The  introduction  of  the  new 
scheme,  therefore,  was  accompanied  by  the  abstention  of  students 
from  schools  and  colleges,  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  the  boycott  of 
European  manufactured  goods,  and  the  refusal  of  many  Indians  to 
participate  in  the  new  government. 

In  1924  part  of  the  Nationalists  abandoned  Gandhi’s  program 
of  boycott,  organized  the  All-India  Swaraj  (Home  Rule)  party, 
and  entered  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  in  the  same  year  de¬ 
manded  an  advance  toward  full  responsible  government.  In  a  re¬ 
port  made  to  the  government  in  December,  1924,  both  English  and 
Indian  members  agreed  that  the  dyarchy  had  not  proved  success- 
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ful.  In  September,  1925,  the  Swarajist  leader  in  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
dians  demanded  complete  responsible  government  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  same  thing  in  the  central  government  except  in  respect  to 
military  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  Government  of  India  Act  had  stipulated  that  ten  years  after 
its  passage  a  parliamentary  commission  should  go  to  India  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  working  of  the  plan  and  to  report  on  the  desirability 
of  extending  or  modifying  the  degree  of  responsible  government 
already  existing.  Two  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  designated 
decade,  however,  the  British  government  appointed  an  inter-party 
parliamentary  commission  under  Sir  John  Simon  to  consider  pos¬ 
sible  amendments  to  the  Act  of  1919.  The  exclusion  of  Indians 
from  the  commission  led  to  dissatisfaction  among  the  Nationalists, 
who  demanded  that  responsible  Indians  should  themselves  devise 
the  future  system  of  government  in  India  or  at  least  be  treated  as 
equal  cooperators.  The  commission  attempted  to  give  Indian  states¬ 
men  an  opportunity  to  help  construct  the  future  constitution  of 
India  by  proposing  that  Indians  should  work  with  them  “on  equal 
terms  in  joint  conference.”  In  the  fall  of  1928  the  Indian  Council  of 
State  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  with  the  commission,  and  Sir 
John  Simon  announced  that  eight  of  the  nine  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  had  decided  to  cooperate.  By  the  close  of  1928  the  demand 
for  dominion  status  seemed  to  be  gaining  over  the  demand  for 
complete  independence. 

During  the  early  months  of  1929  the  Simon  Commission  con¬ 
tinued  its  investigations,  while  Indian  radicals  did  their  utmost  to 
awaken  a  widespread  distrust  of  it  and  its  objects.  Gandhi  again 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  use  or  sale  of  British 
cloth  in  India,  resulting  in  the  seizure  and  burning  of  such  cloth, 
and  in  subsequent  riots  and  arrests.  In  1930  he  inaugurated  a  new 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience.  Setting  an  example  by  himself 
violating  the  laws  establishing  a  government  salt  monopoly,  he 
brought  about  a  general  defiance  of  laws  in  India.  The  collection 
of  taxes  was  resisted,  railway  and  street  traffic  was  obstructed,  and 
many  Hindu  officials  resigned.  Although  Gandhi  counseled  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  avoid  violence,  disorders  broke  out  and  in  May,  1930,  the 
government  finally  took  the  step  of  arresting  and  imprisoning 
Gandhi  and  a  number  of  his  more  important  followers. 

In  1930  the  report  of  the  Simon  Commission  was  published.  The 
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document  carefully  avoided  any  mention  of  dominion  status  or  in¬ 
dependence,  and  appeared  to  seek  an  increase  in  the  executive  powers 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the  governor-general,  and  the 
various  provincial  governors.  It  was  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Indian  Nationalists.  Later  in  the  year,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Irwin,  governor-general  of  India,  the  British  government  summoned 
a  Round  Table  Conference  to  meet  in  London  with  a  view  to  work¬ 
ing  out  some  compromise  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  looked  upon  with  favor  by  most  of  the  Indian  groups 
except  the  left  wing  of  the  Congress  Nationalists.  On  November  12, 
1930,  the  Round  Table  assembled  with  delegates  present  represent¬ 
ing  the  three  British  political  parties,  the  Native  Indian  States,  and 
various  groups  in  British  India.  The  Congress  Nationalists  declined 
to  participate,  and  Gandhi,  their  leader,  remained  in  jail. 

The  conference  reached  a  number  of  decisions,  namely,  that  the 
province  of  Burma  should  be  separated  from  India,  that  the  Native 
princes,  on  the  other  hand,  should  unite  with  British  India  in  a  fed¬ 
eration,  and  that  the  “untouchables”  should  be  accorded  political 
equality  with  the  Brahmins.  That  full  dominion  status  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  British  became  evident  when  the  latter  insisted 
that  the  governor-general  of  India  should  retain  control  of  foreign 
affairs,  national  defense,  and  external  financial  matters.  The  first 
Round  Table  adjourned  on  January  19,  1931. 

Although  the  outcome  of  the  conference  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Indian  Nationalists,  a  truce  was  shortly  reached  as  the  result  of  an 
agreement  between  Lord  Irwin  and  Gandhi.  In  return  for  the 
abandonment  of  civil  disobedience,  the  government  freed  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  and  countenanced  peaceful  boycotting  by  the 
natives.  In  September,  1931,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  a  second  Round  Table  Conference  convened  in  London, 
this  time  with  Gandhi  present  as  the  representative  of  the  National 
Congress.  This  conference  was  notable  chiefly  for  its  disagreements. 
Hindus  and  Moslems  disagreed  on  means  of  protecting  the  latter; 
British  Indians  and  the  Native  Princes  disagreed  on  the  type  of 
federation  to  be  adopted;  high-caste  Hindus  and  the  “untouchables” 
disagreed  on  the  future  status  of  the  latter;  and,  finally,  Britishers 
and  Indians  disagreed  on  the  extent  of  self-government  which  India 
was  to  have.  The  conference  ultimately  adjourned  in  December, 
after  Premier  MacDonald  had  pointed  out  that  disagreements 
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among  the  Indians  themselves  constituted  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
drafting  of  a  constitution. 

Meanwhile,  during  1931,  India  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists.  So  serious  did  the  situation 
become  that  Lord  Willingdon,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Irwin  as 
governor-general,  issued  a  number  of  ordinances  of  a  severely  re¬ 
pressive  nature.  Upon  his  refusal  to  recall  them,  Gandhi  once  more 
launched  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience.  The  Nationalist  leader, 
in  consequence,  was  again  imprisoned,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
1932  nearly  50,000  Indians  were  arrested  for  violation  of  special  or¬ 
dinances.  Ultimately  the  British  government  announced  that  it 
would  itself  work  out  a  plan  to  solve  the  minorities  problem,  and 
that  when  it  had  done  this  it  would  summon  a  third  Round  Table 
to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for  India. 

The  scheme  which  the  British  devised  provided  for  separate  com¬ 
munal  electorates  for  a  number  of  different  Indian  groups  such  as 
the  Moslems,  Hindus,  “untouchables,”  Sikhs,  and  Christians.  It 
also  allotted  to  each  group  a  definite  number  of  representatives  in 
the  provincial  legislatures.  Gandhi,  from  his  prison  cell,  announced 
that  he  would  never  accept  any  system  which  stipulated  that  Indian 
citizens  should  be  divided  for  political  purposes  into  groups  based 
on  religious  or  caste  lines.  In  September  he  began  a  fast  which  was 
designed  to  force  the  Brahmins  to  make  concessions  to  the  “un¬ 
touchables”  so  that  the  scheme  for  separate  communal  electorates 
might  be  abandoned.  In  order  to  placate  their  great  Nationalist 
leader,  the  Brahmins  and  “untouchables”  hastened  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  of  their  differences.  In  return  for  the  latter’s  surrender 
of  their  right  to  have  separate  electorates,  they  were  allotted  by 
the  Brahmins  twice  the  number  of  seats  originally  granted  to  them 
in  the  provincial  legislatures  under  the  British  plan.  They  also  re¬ 
ceived  promises  of  their  due  share  of  offices  and  appropriations. 
When  this  agreement  was  reached,  Gandhi  broke  his  fast. 

In  November,  1932,  a  third  Round  Table  Conference  convened 
in  London  for  a  final  consideration  of  the  projected  Indian  con¬ 
stitution.  When  the  conference  adjourned  late  in  December  a  com¬ 
plete  and  definite  form  of  government  had  at  last  been  drafted.  In 
March,  1933,  the  British  government  issued  a  White  Paper  contain¬ 
ing  the  new  Indian  Federal  Constitution.  This  was  in  turn  submitted 
for  consideration  and  revision  to  an  India  Joint  Select  Committee. 
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chosen  from  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  committee 
was  well  acquainted  with  conditions  in  India,9  and  made  its 
report  on  November  21,  1934.  Although  many  Labor  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  some  extreme  Conservatives  were 
opposed  to  the  projected  scheme  of  government — though,  obviously, 
for  far  different  reasons — the  central  council  of  the  Conservative 
party  on  December  4,  1934,  endorsed  the  recommended  reforms  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  In  June,  1935,  the  Government  of  India 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  ultimately  on 
August  2  it  became  law.  The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow,  chairman 
of  the  India  Joint  Select  Committee,  was  thereupon  appointed  to 
be  the  new  viceroy  of  India  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  putting 
the  India  Act  into  effect. 

Under  her  new  constitution  India  still  failed  to  attain  dominion 
status,  for  the  governor-general  was  to  control  defense  and  foreign 
relations,  and  was  to  possess  a  number  of  emergency  powers  in 
case  of  domestic  crises  arising  from  conflicts  over  religion,  minori¬ 
ties,  currency,  or  justice  to  foreigners.  British  India  was  to  have  a 
central  government  and  eleven  provincial  governments,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  be  to  place  the  chief 
responsibility  for  domestic  administration  on  the  latter.  In  each 
of  the  self-governing  provinces  a  ministry,  selected  from  its  legis¬ 
lature,  was  normally  to  conduct  all  provincial  affairs,  including 
even  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Over  the  ministry,  however, 
was  to  be  placed  a  British  governor,  as  formerly,  with  special  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  If  circumstances  demanded,  the  governor  might  take 
charge  of  any  branch  of  the  provincial  government,  might  issue 
ordinances  with  the  force  of  law,  might  even  override  the  provincial 
legislature  on  appropriation  bills.  The  electorate  for  the  provincial 
legislatures,  according  to  figures  which  were  published,  was  to 
include  some  38,000,000  men  and  women,  and  therefore  marked  a 
considerable  extension  of  the  franchise  over  that  existing  under 
the  Act  of  1919.  The  Council  of  State,  the  upper  house  of  the 
national  legislature,  was  to  have  150  members  elected  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legislatures,  100  members  appointed  by  the  Princes,  and 
10  appointed  by  the  government.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  the 

9  The  committee  “included  three  ex-Viceroys,  two  recent  Governors  of  Provinces, 
three  former  Secretaries  of  State  and  three  former  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  India, 
four  members  of  the  Simon  Commission  and  six  members  of  the  visiting  committees 
appointed  by  the  Round  Table  Conference.” 
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lower  house,  was  to  have  250  members  elected  directly  by  the  voters, 
and  125  members  appointed  by  the  Princes.  The  national  electorate 
was  to  consist  of  some  6,000,000  voters,  which  likewise  constituted 
an  advance  over  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1919.  Nowhere,  of 
course,  was  universal  suffrage  provided. 

A  number  of  important  problems  still  remained  to  be  solved 
before  the  act  could  be  fully  put  into  operation  and  it  was  generally 
expected  that  these  preliminaries  might  take  a  year  or  more.  The 
new  constitution,  being  a  compromise,  naturally  pleased  nobody. 
In  general,  the  Indian  view  was  that  it  in  no  sense  substantiated 
agreements  reached  at  the  first  two  Round  Tables.  The  Congress 
Nationalists  at  once  decided  to  boycott  the  new  regime.  It  seemed 
quite  apparent  therefore  that,  even  though  the  new  constitution 
might  ultimately  become  effective,  India’s  revolt  against  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  West  was  bound  to  continue  with  little  abatement. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  FAR  EAST 

A  LTHOUGH  native  unrest  and  nascent  rebellion  in  French 

/  \  Indo-China,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  American 
X  .^Philippines  were  phases  of  the  East’s  revolt  against  the 
West,  the  chief  exponents  of  this  movement  in  the  Far  East  were 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  former  persistently  sought  to  rid 
themselves  of  Western  domination  and  exploitation,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  were  seriously  handicapped  by  their  own  inability  to  unite 
and  present  a  common  front.  The  latter,  nationally  united  and 
militarily  modernized,  ultimately  revolted  against  Western  inter¬ 
ference  in  their  imperialistic  plans,  and  in  Manchuria  successfully 
defied  both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  States. 

China  in  1914 

In  China  conditions  existing  in  1914  were  such  as  inevitably  to 
provoke  a  strong  nationalist  reaction  against  the  West.  China  had 
long,  been  deterred  by  prejudice,  self-sufficiency,  and  conservatism 
from  embarking  upon  a  program  of  modernization  in  the  Western 
sense.  Her  armies  and  navies,  therefore,  had  been  helpless  before  the 
powerful  military  and  naval  machines  of  modern  imperialism,  and 
unable  to  prevent  the  exploitation  and  spoliation  of  the  country.  As 
the  result  of  wars  waged  against  the  Chinese  Empire  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  1840-42  and  in  1856-60,  eleven  ports  had 
been  opened  to  foreign  traders,  foreign  ministers  had  secured  the 
right  to  reside  in  Peking,  Europeans  had  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  traveling  in  the  interior,  Christian  missionaries  had  been  assured 
the  protection  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  Great  Britain  had 
acquired  the  island  of  Hongkong  and  a  foothold  on  the  mainland 
adjoining.  During  the  succeeding  years  the  vast  Chinese  Empire 
with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants  was  a  constant  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  imperialistic  powers  of  the  West. 

It  was  a  temptation,  too,  to  the  virile  Japanese,  whose  empire  in 
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the  years  after  1867  had  passed  through  a  veritable  political  and 
economic  revolution.  In  1867  the  youthful  Mikado  Mutsuhito  had 
been  freed  from  the  domination  of  his  chief  officer  or  shogun,  whose 
family  had  ruled  Japan  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  young  Mikado,  who  reigned  until  1912,  had  then  proceeded  to 
inaugurate  a  regime  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  Feudalism  was 
abolished,  the  government  was  centralized  and  made  more  efficient, 
and  a  national  army  and  a  modern  navy  were  established  under  the 
direction  of  European  officers.  In  an  attempt  to  make  Japan  the  equal 
of  the  Western  powers,  foreigners  were  invited  into  the  country  and 
Japanese  commissions  were  sent  abroad  to  study  European  institu¬ 
tions.  Western  learning  was  introduced,  Western  codes  of  law  were 
adopted,  religious  toleration  was  granted,  and  in  1889  a  written 
constitution  based  on  a  study  of  European  governments  was  promul¬ 
gated.  Western  methods  of  industry  were  also  introduced,  so  that 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Japan  became  a  modern 
industrial  power.  And,  as  happened  in  Europe,  so  in  Japan  imperial¬ 
ists  were  soon  demanding  colonial  expansion  to  obtain  markets, 
foods,  raw  materials,  and  outlets  for  the  country’s  dense  population. 

In  1894-95  the  Japanese  had  waged  a  war  against  China  and, 
following  their  victory,  had  forced  the  latter  to  make  important 
territorial  concessions.  Although  the  intervention  of  imperialistic 
European  powers,  especially  Germany,  Russia,  and  France,  forced 
Japan  to  relinquish  most  of  her  ill-gotten  gains,  she  did  succeed  in 
retaining  the  important  island  of  Formosa.  A  decade  later  it  be¬ 
came  evident  to  the  Japanese  that  if  they  were  going  to  advance  their 
own  interests  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  they  must  check  the  ap¬ 
parently  irresistible  eastward  march  of  Russia.  The  result  was  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-5  in  which,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
world,  the  vast  Russian  Empire  was  decisively  defeated  by  the  little 
island  kingdom.  Japan  compelled  Russia  to  cede  to  her  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  to  recognize  Japan’s  ascendancy 
in  Korea,  and  to  relinquish  in  favor  of  Japan  Port  Arthur  and  the 
various  privileges  in  South  Manchuria  which  Russia  had  wrested 
from  the  Chinese.  Korea,  with  its  name  changed  to  Chosen,  was 
shortly  afterwards  annexed  to  Japan,  and  the  latter  in  South  Man¬ 
churia  began  her  active  penetration  of  Chinese  territory. 

Meanwhile,  an  intense  resentment  against  Westerners  had  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  Chinese,  resulting,  toward  the  close  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  in  popular  attacks  on  missionaries  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers  who  were  accused  of  undermining  the  ancient  traditions  of 
China.  In  1900  the  local  riots  grew  into  an  anti-European  rebellion, 
led  particularly  by  members  of  the  secret  society  of  Boxers,  who 
called  upon  all  patriotic  Chinese  to  rise  in  defense  of  their  country. 
European  legation  quarters  in  Peking  were  soon  crowded  with 
frightened  foreigners  besieged  by  the  fanatical  Chinese,  and  troops 
were  immediately  rushed  to  their  rescue  by  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  The  speed  with  which  the 
Boxer  rebellion  was  suppressed  deeply  impressed  upon  many  of  the 
Chinese  the  futility  of  attempting  to  cope  with  Western  powers 
without  first  borrowing  from  them  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  methods  which  gave  them  their  superiority.  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents,  returning  from  study  in  Western  lands,  began  to  agitate  for 
the  modernization  of  China. 

In  1905  the  Dowager  Empress  gave  up  her  opposition  to  the 
Westernization  of  China,  and  began  the  reorganization  of  the 
Chinese  army  in  accordance  with  European  practices.  The  building 
of  railways  under  Chinese  control  was  encouraged.  The  ancient 
classical  system  of  education  was  abolished,  and  Western  science 
and  modern  languages  were  substituted.  In  1907,  yielding  to  pressure 
from  the  progressive  group,  the  Dowager  Empress  promised  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  announced  that  representative  government  would  be 
gradually  introduced.  Unfortunately,  she  died  in  1908,  leaving  the 
throne  to  a  two-year-old  boy,  Henry  Pu-yi.  The  regent  who  was 
appointed  was  a  weakling,  incapable  of  handling  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  which  was  convened  in  1910.  The  government’s  attempt  to 
suppress  certain  radicals  in  the  South,  where  secret  societies  had 
been  organized  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
republic,  led  to  the  outbreak  of  revolution  in  the  Yangtse  valley. 
In  1912  the  struggle  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  boy-emperor 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  for  years 
had  worked  to  bring  about  the  republic,  was  elected  provisional 
President. 

In  the  interest  of  Chinese  harmony  and  unity,  however,  Dr.  Sun  re¬ 
signed  in  favor  of  Yuan  Shih-k’ai,  the  last  premier  under  the  empire. 
The  Chinese  liberals,  organized  as  the  Nationalist  ( Kuomintang ) 
party,  were  from  the  beginning  suspicious  of  the  new  President  and 
soon  came  into  open  conflict  with  him.  While  the  Nationalists 
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sought  to  establish  in  China  a  democratic  regime,  based  upon  a 
broad  franchise,  a  strong  Parliament,  and  a  relatively  weak  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Yuan  aimed  to  set  up  a  powerful  executive  and  a  weak 
Parliament.  In  fact  he  would  have  preferred  no  Parliament  at  all. 
Friction  developed  between  the  two  groups,  and  after  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  overthrow  Yuan,  the  latter  ordered  the  unseating 
of  the  Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  (1913),  and  took  steps 
looking  toward  the  reestablishment  of  a  monarchy.  In  1916,  before 
he  had  succeeded  in  doing  this,  he  died,  and  after  his  death  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  Presidents  held  office  in  Peking.  Although  the  Nationalists, 
denouncing  the  Peking  government  as  illegal,  in  1917  proclaimed 
a  new  provisional  government  in  Canton,  and  asserted  that  the 
latter  was  the  only  constitutional  government  in  China,  foreign 
powers  continued  to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  authorities  in 
Peking.  In  the  meantime  the  real  power  in  China  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  various  military  chiefs  ( tuchuns )  who  de¬ 
voted  themselves  primarily  to  the  advancement  of  personal  rather 
than  national  interests. 

Foreign  powers  had  also  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  in 
China  to  improve  their  positions.  Russia  compelled  the  new  Chinese 
government  to  recognize  most  of  Mongolia,  referred  to  as  Outer 
Mongolia,  as  an  autonomous  province  under  conditions  which  made 
it  practically  a  Russian  protectorate.  When  Tibet  revolted  against 
the  Chinese  Republic,  Great  Britain  forbade  the  Chinese  to  suppress 
the  revolt,  and  China  accordingly  lost  actual  authority  in  that  great 
province,  which  tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  British  sphere 
of  influence.  By  1914,  as  a  result  of  foreign  encroachments  both 
before  and  after  the  revolution,  China’s  tributary  kingdoms  of 
Burma,  Annam,  Tonkin,  and  Korea  and  the  great  island  of  Formosa 
had  been  wrested  from  her.  Four  important  ports  had  been  leased  to 
foreign  powers  as  naval  and  commercial  bases.  The  three  provinces 
of  China  south  of  the  Yangste  river  had  been  converted  into  a 
French  sphere  of  interest.  Shantung  and  the  Hoangho  valley  had 
become  a  German  sphere;  the  Yangste  valley  and  the  province  of 
Shansi,  a  British  sphere;  North  Manchuria  and  Outer  Mongolia,  a 
Russian  sphere;  and  South  Manchuria,  a  Japanese  sphere. 

Moreover,  foreigners  residing  in  China  had  the  privilege  of  extra¬ 
territoriality,  that  is,  were  exempt  from  Chinese  laws  and  were  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  government.  China’s 
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national  tariff  was  regulated  and  administered  by  the  Western 
powers  rather  than  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  In  many  important 
Chinese  cities  extensive  districts  had  been  acquired  by  foreigners, 
and  had  been  converted  into  foreign  concessions.  The  latter  con¬ 
stituted  municipalities  which  were  free  from  Chinese  control  and 
in  which  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Troops 
of  various  Western  powers  were  stationed  in  China,  and  the  country’s 
resources  were  being  largely  exploited  by  foreign  capital. 


Japan,  China,  and  the  World  War 

In  August,  1914,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,1  Japan  de¬ 
manded  that  Germany  surrender  her  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow 
“with  a  view  to  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China”;  and 
when  Germany  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  Japan  declared 
war  upon  her.  In  November  the  German  base  was  surrendered  to 
the  Japanese.  Not  content  with  the  acquisition  of  this  former  Ger¬ 
man  stronghold  on  Chinese  soil,  the  imperialistic  Japanese  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1915,  presented  to  President  Yuan  a  list  of  twenty-one  demands 
designed  to  transform  China  into  a  Japanese  protectorate.  Although 
the  Chinese  President  was  warned  to  keep  the  negotiations  strictly 
secret,  news  of  the  demands  ultimately  became  known,  and  foreign 
powers  with  interests  in  China  protested  that  they  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  any  Sino-Japanese  agreement  which  violated  their  own  treaty 
rights. 

Menaced  by  a  Japanese  threat  of  war  and,  well  aware  that  the 
European  powers  were  too  preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs  to 
intervene  effectively  in  her  behalf,  China  on  May  25,  1915,  finally 
signed  two  treaties  which  in  a  modified  form  embodied  most  of  the 
points  of  Japan’s  original  demands.  The  latter  obtained  special  con¬ 
cessions  in  South  Manchuria  and  Inner  Mongolia.  Included  among 
these  were  the  right  to  develop  coal  and  iron  projects,  ninety-nine- 
year  leases  of  the  South  Manchuria  and  the  Kirin-Changchun  rail¬ 
ways,  and  options  on  all  loans  and  on  the  construction  of  all  railways 
in  these  two  regions.  The  Chinese  Nationalists  denounced  the 
treaties  and  declared  that  they  would  never  recognize  their  validity; 
the  agreements,  in  fact,  were  never  ratified  by  the  Chinese  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Japan,  nevertheless,  claimed  that  her  rights  were  valid  because 

1  See  p.  24. 
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the  treaties  contained  clauses  providing  that  they  should  become 
effective  on  the  date  that  they  were  signed. 

In  1917  Japan  further  strengthened  her  position  in  China  when 
she  persuaded  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  agree  to  support 
at  the  peace  conference  Japan’s  claims  to  Shantung.  Even  the  United 
States,  after  entering  the  war,  became  a  party  to  an  interchange  of 
notes  with  Japan  which  resulted  in  the  so-called  Lansing-Ishii  Agree¬ 
ment.  The  two  countries  agreed  that  the  Open  Door  policy  should 
continue  to  be  respected  in  China,  but  the  United  States  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  recognize,  in  addition,  that  Japan  had  “special  interests 
in  China,  particularly  in  that  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  con¬ 
tiguous.”  Japan,  it  appeared,  was  trying  to  create  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
of  her  own  for  the  Far  East.2 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war  China  had  three  times  contemplated 
entering  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  but  on  each  occasion 
the  Japanese  government — reluctant  to  have  China  build  up  an 
efficient  army  or  participate  in  the  eventual  peace  conference — had 
managed  to  prevent  the  step.  After  Japan’s  position  in  China  had 
been  strengthened  by  various  agreements  in  1917,  however,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  urge  the  latter  to  enter  the  struggle,  and  in  this  she  was 
seconded  by  the  United  States.  Eventually,  in  1917,  the  authorities 
at  both  Peking  and  Canton  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  attempts  of  the  powers  to  obtain  China’s  entry  into 
the  conflict  gave  the  Chinese  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  position,  and  aroused  the  hope  of  an  improvement  in  its 
international  status. 

At  the  peace  conference,  consequently,  China  presented  demands 
which  included  tariff  autonomy,  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality, 
the  cancellation  of  foreign  spheres  of  influence,  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops,  and  the  surrender  of  leased  territories.  The  statesmen 
at  Paris,  however,  held  that  they  had  no  power  to  deal  with  these 
questions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peace  conference,  shackled  by 
secret  treaty  agreements,  decided  in  April,  1919,  to  award  the  former 
German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan.  In  China  a  violent  popular 
movement  against  foreigners  resulted  and  numerous  student  demon¬ 
strations  were  organized  in  protest.  In  June  a  Chinese  national 
federation  of  students  was  founded  at  Shanghai,  which  with  other 

2  On  the  request  of  the  United  States  the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement  was  cancelled  in 
1923. 
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similar  associations  became  the  organizing  center  of  the  patriotic 
movement.  A  widespread  and  vigorous  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
was  instituted  and  Japanese  trade  in  China  suffered  severely.  China 
scorned  the  direct  negotiations  with  Japan  concerning  Shantung, 
which  the  peace  conference  recommended;  and  on  June  28  she 
refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Nevertheless,  some  nationalist  gains  came  to  China  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  She  obtained  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  by 
signing  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  and  by  a  separate  treaty  with 
Germany  she  secured  the  cancellation  of  the  latter’s  extra-territorial 
rights.  Furthermore,  China  saw  to  it  that  treaties  with  the  new 
States  of  Europe  made  no  extra-territorial  concessions. 


The  Washington  Conference 

The  next  real  gains  for  China  in  her  struggle  for  the  recognition 
of  her  integrity  and  independence,  and  for  the  abolition  of  all  special 
privileges  of  foreigners  in  her  territory,  came  at  the  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments.  In  1921  the  United 
States  government,  besides  wishing  to  check  a  possible  naval  race 
with  Great  Britain,  desired  to  secure  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
certain  questions  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  In  that  year, 
therefore,  it  invited  Japan,  China,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Portugal  to  a  conference  at  Washington. 
Japan  agreed  to  attend,  however,  only  on  condition  that  the  con¬ 
ference  should  not  discuss  matters  which  solely  concerned  certain 
particular  powers  or  which  might  be  regarded  as  “accomplished 
facts.”  The  conference  sat  from  November  12,  1921,  to  February  6, 
1922,  and  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations  seven  treaties  were  con¬ 
cluded.  The  two  which  dealt  with  naval  disarmament  have  already 
been  discussed.3  The  other  five  dealt  with  questions  which  concerned 
the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

Although  China  failed  to  obtain  all  that  she  demanded  in  the  way 
of  national  rights,  she  did  make  a  number  of  gains.  A  Nine-Power 
Treaty  guaranteed  her  territorial  integrity  and  independence  and 
again  proclaimed  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door.  The  signatory  powers 
agreed  to  respect  China’s  rights  as  a  neutral  in  time  of  war,  and 
promised  not  to  support  any  agreements  between  their  respective 

3  See  p.  270. 
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nationals  which  were  “designed  to  create  spheres  of  influence  or  to 
provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  mutually  exclusive  opportunities  in 
designated  parts  of  Chinese  territories.”  China,  for  her  part,  prom¬ 
ised  not  to  exercise  or  permit  unfair  discrimination  of  any  kind  on 
her  railways.  A  second  Nine-Power  Treaty  permitted  China  to  make 
an  increase  in  her  tariff  rates,  and  gave  her  greater  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  proceeds.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  commissions  to  study  the  problems  of  Chinese 
tariff  autonomy  and  extra-territoriality.  A  separate  agreement  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan,  signed  outside  the  conference,  provided 
that  Japan  should  return  Shantung  and  all  former  German  property 
rights  in  that  province,  and  that  China  should  reimburse  Japan  for 
the  amounts  which  the  latter  had  spent  for  railway  and  other  im¬ 
provements  since  1914.  In  December,  1923,  Shantung  was  eventually 
restored  to  Chinese  control. 

Four  other  treaties — one  signed  outside  the  conference — dealt  with 
problems  of  the  Pacific.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Japan  signed  two  ten-year  Four-Power  treaties  (1)  agreeing 
to  respect  one  another’s  rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions 
and  dominions  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  (2)  promis¬ 
ing,  in  case  these  rights  were  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action 
of  any  other  power,  to  consult  one  another  in  order  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  as  to  the  most  efficient  methods  to  be  taken, 
jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  The  treaties  were  subject  to  automatic  renewal  unless  termi¬ 
nated  on  twelve  months’  notice  by  one  of  the  signatories.  Their 
conclusion  led  to  the  lapse  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  which  had 
become  particularly  distasteful  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  China  also  signed  a 
Six-Power  Treaty  allocating  among  themselves  the  cable  lines  in 
the  Pacific  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Germany.  A  special 
treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  guaranteed  the  economic 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  the  Japanese  mandates  in  the  Pacific 
and  gave  Americans  the  right  to  land  and  operate  cables  from 
Guam  to  Yap.4 

4  Yap,  a  former  German  island  in  the  Pacific,  constituted  an  important  link  in 
American  cable  communications  with  China  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  At  the  peace 
conference,  despite  President  Wilson’s  protests,  it  had  been  awarded  as  a  mandate  to 
Japan. 
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Nationalist  Efforts  to  Unite  and  Emancipate  China 

In  the  years  after  1921  it  appeared  for  a  time  that  the  National¬ 
ists,  who  had  established  a  constitutional  government  at  Canton, 
might  be  the  salvation  of  China.  Their  aim  was  not  only  to  unite 
the  whole  country  under  one  administration,  but  to  emancipate 
it  from  all  foreign  restrictions  as  well.  For  assistance  against  both 
Western  imperialism  and  the  opposing  Chinese  forces  in  the  north 
they  turned  to  the  Soviet  government  which  in  those  days  was 
eager  to  assist  in  the  fight  against  Western  capitalism.  Early  in 
1924  a  Nationalist  congress  offered  party  membership  to  all  Chinese 
communists  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  Kuomintang  program. 
In  June  of  that  year,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  government, 
Dr.  Sun  established  a  military  academy  and  later  accepted  the  aid 
of  a  staff  of  Russian  military  officers  to  train  the  Nationalist  troops. 

Although  the  Russian  Communists  willingly  assisted  the  Nation¬ 
alists,  they  sought  at  the  same  time  to  exploit  to  their  own  advantage 
the  industrial  unrest  among  the  Chinese.  During  1925  and  1926 
strikes  were  frequent  in  the  foreign  mills  and  factories  in  China. 
Clashes  occurred  between  the  Chinese  and  the  foreign  police,  the 
most  notorious  being  that  in  Shanghai  in  May,  1925,  when  twelve 
Chinese  were  killed.  A  strong  anti-foreign  feeling  was  aroused,  a 
general  strike  was  called,  and  a  boycott  was  organized,  especially 
against  British  goods.  Hongkong’s  commerce  suffered  severely  until 
October,  1926. 

Meanwhile,  the  Conference  on  Customs,  decided  upon  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1922,  eventually  met  in  Peking  in  October,  1925.  It  passed 
a  resolution  agreeing  that  Chinese  tariff  autonomy  ought  to  be 
restored  but,  in  view  of  the  chaotic  conditions  within  China,  it 
adjourned  without  taking  positive  action.  The  Commission  on 
Extra-territoriality  likewise  met  in  Peking  early  in  1926.  Although 
China  during  the  four  years  after  the  Washington  Conference  had 
been  laboriously  attempting  to  introduce  judicial  reform,  the  com¬ 
mission  reported  that  the  republic  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
administer  justice  in  accord  with  Western  ideas.  It  therefore 
recommended  the  postponement  of  the  abolition  of  extra-territorial¬ 
ity  until  a  later  date.  The  Peking  government,  nevertheless,  began 
denouncing  all  treaties  granting  extra-territoriality  as  they  expired. 
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By  1926  a  serious  schism  had  developed  among  the  Nationalists, 
for  the  Right  wing  of  the  party  was  opposed  to  communism  and 
desired  to  break  with  the  Soviet  government.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  a 
successful  general  who  became  leader  of  the  Nationalists  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sun  in  March,  1925,  threw  his  lot  in  with  the  Right 
wing  of  the  party,  repudiated  communism,  and  began  to  persecute 
the  communist  members  of  the  Nationalist  party.  Nevertheless, 
despite  division  within  their  ranks,  the  Nationalists  successfully 
carried  on  their  northward  advance  against  the  opposing  military 
chiefs.  In  September,  1926,  they  captured  Hankow  and  early  in  the 
following  year  Shanghai  and  Nanking.  In  April,  1928,  Chiang 
moved  his  Nationalist  government  to  the  latter  city,  and  after 
Nationalist  troops  captured  Peking  in  June  of  that  year  the  northern 
government  was  abolished  and  Nanking  was  made  the  new  national 
capital  of  China.  The  name  of  Peking  (Northern  Capital)  was 
thereupon  changed  to  Peiping  (Northern  Peace).  In  August  the 
Nanking  government  was  recognized  de  jure  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  accepted  its  representative  at  the  meeting  of  the 
League  Council  in  that  month. 

In  October,  1928,  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  party  issued  an  Organic  Law  for  the  national  government 
of  China.  This  document  provided  that  the  supreme  administrative 
body  in  China  should  be  a  Council  of  State;  and  on  October  10  the 
Central  Executive  Committee,  under  whose  supervision  the  Organic 
Law  was  to  be  executed,  chose  Chiang  to  be  chairman  of  this  Coun¬ 
cil.  Chiang  thus  came  to  hold  in  China  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  president.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1928  the  Nanking  govern¬ 
ment  had  secured  recognition  from  Japan  and  most  of  the  Western 
States. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  Nationalist  government  had  begun  its 
campaign  to  emancipate  China  from  her  international  servitudes, 
and  had  announced  that  it  would  abrogate  all  the  “unequal  treaties” 
as  they  expired.  In  1928  the  United  States  concluded  a  treaty  re¬ 
storing  to  China  complete  national  tariff  autonomy.  Other  Western 
powers  took  the  same  step,  and  the  year  closed  with  practically  all 
countries  recognizing  Chinese  tariff  autonomy.  Early  in  1929  a  new 
national  tariff  was  put  into  effect  by  China,  raising  the  basic  rate 
from  the  former  5  per  cent  to  i2l/2  per  cent.  A  new  criminal  code 
and  a  new  code  of  criminal  procedure  in  accordance  with  Western 
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ideas  were  introduced  by  China  in  September,  1928;  and  in  October 
the  Chinese  government  sent  identical  notes  to  all  powers  which 
still  held  extra-territorial  privileges,  asking  them  to  take  steps  to 
abolish  such  privileges  as  soon  as  possible.  Germany  and  Russia  had 
already  surrendered  their  extra-territorial  rights,  and  late  in  1928 
Belgium,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Portugal  did  the  same.  Gradually, 
also,  steps  were  taken  by  some  of  the  powers  to  surrender  their 
foreign  concessions  or  to  give  the  Chinese  some  part  in  their 
government.  Again  in  April,  1929,  the  Chinese  foreign  minister, 
in  a  note  to  the  foreign  powers,  requested  action  toward  the  re¬ 
linquishment  of  the  rights  now  held  under  treaties,  so  that  steps 
might  “be  taken  to  enable  China,  now  unified  and  with  a  strong 
central  government,  to  rightfully  assume  jurisdiction  over  all  na¬ 
tionals  within  her  domain.” 

Unfortunately  for  China,  she  was  neither  so  unified  nor  possessed 
of  so  strong  a  central  government  as  the  Nationalist  foreign  minister 
asserted.  Although  Chiang  earnestly  sought  to  create  a  united  and 
powerful  Chinese  State,  his  handicaps  were  great.  South  of  the 
Yangtse,  in  Kiangsi,  Hunan,  and  North  Fukien  Provinces,  Chinese 
communists,  taking  advantage  of  the  hardships  resulting  from  floods 
and  famines,  won  great  numbers  into  their  ranks  and  endeavored 
to  establish  a  soviet  regime.  In  other  parts  of  China  rival  military 
leaders  still  sought  to  benefit  from  the  central  government’s  weak¬ 
ness  by  securing  control  of  one  or  more  valuable  provinces  for  their 
own  advantage.  In  Manchuria  Chang  Hsiao-liang  as  governor  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  quasi-independent  ruler. 

Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  the  Nationalist  party 
itself  definitely  split  in  the  spring  of  1931.  Because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  what  they  termed  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  “dictatorship,”  Kwantung 
and  Kwangsi  Provinces  joined  in  a  rebellion  against  the  Nanking 
government  and  set  up  a  separate  regime  at  Canton.  Prominent 
among  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  Sun  Fo  and  Eugene 
Chen,  son  and  brother-in-law  respectively  of  the  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen.  In  September  of  that  year  a  Cantonese  expedition  was  dispatched 
against  Nanking  and  hostilities  actually  broke  out  between  the  two 
governments.  With  China  again  in  chaos  and  with  the  world  as  a 
whole  in  the  throes  of  a  disastrous  economic  depression,  it  was  small 
wonder,  perhaps,  that  Japan  should  decide  that  the  situation  was 
favorable  for  further  advancing  her  own  position  in  Manchuria. 
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Japanese  Penetration  of  Manchuria 

In  1931  what  was  described  on  maps  as  Manchuria  consisted  of  the 
three  Eastern  Provinces  of  China — Liaoning,  Kirin,  and  Heilung¬ 
kiang — with  a  total  area  about  equivalent  to  that  of  France  and 
Germany  combined,  and  with  a  population  of  approximately  30,- 
000,000.  The  region  was  not  closely  integrated  with  the  Chinese 
Republic  but  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  autonomy.  The  control  of 
the  district  rested  in  the  military  power  of  the  local  war  lord  and 
not  in  the  central  government  of  China.  The  war  lord  and  governor 
of  Manchuria,  Chang  Tso-lin,  had  repeatedly  declined  to  take  orders 
from  those  who  seized  authority  in  Peiping,  and  had  actually  de¬ 
clared  Manchuria’s  independence  of  China  at  various  times.  Chang 
apparently  looked  upon  Manchuria  as  possessing  extensive  auton¬ 
omy  under  his  personal  rule,  though  his  son  and  successor,  Chang 
Hsiao-liang,  after  1928  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese 
National  government. 

Manchuria  is  rich  in  mineral  resources — such  as  iron,  coal,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  asbestos  —  and  numerous  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  raised  in  abundance.  It  had  therefore  long  been  looked 
upon  as  a  rich  prize  by  the  imperialistic  powers  of  the  world.  Japan, 
in  demanding  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  at  the  close  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  of  1894-95,  had  sought  to  wrest  from  the  Chinese 
this  southern  gateway  to  Manchuria,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
intervention  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  France.  Russia,  in  turn,  had 
then  persuaded  China  to  grant  her  the  right  to  build  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  through  Manchuria — thus  making  possible  a  shorter 
route  from  Chita  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  the  Russian 
port  of  Vladivostok  on  the  Sea  of  Japan — and  had  secured  from  the 
Chinese  government  a  lease  of  the  Kwantung  Peninsula  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Liaotung,  with  the  right  to  build  a  naval  base  at 
Port  Arthur. 

Russia’s  attempt  to  exploit  South  Manchuria  and  to  penetrate  into 
Korea  had  led,  as  already  explained,  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  In 
the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Japan  secured 
Russia’s  lease  of  Kwantung,  including  the  naval  base  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Dairen,  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  Manchuria,  and  thus  opened 
the  way  for  her  own  active  penetration  of  Manchuria.  In  1907  Japan 
had  largely  removed  foreign  opposition  to  her  exploitation  of  South 
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Manchuria  when  she  and  Russia  divided  Manchuria  into  two 
spheres  of  influence — Russia  to  dominate  in  the  North,  Japan  in  the 
South.  In  1915  she  had  further  strengthened  her  hold  upon  South 
Manchuria  by  her  demands  upon  China  in  that  year.  Steadily  the 
Japanese  increased  their  economic  interests  in  the  region  until  by 
1931  their  investments  in  Manchuria  amounted  to  approximately 
a  billion  dollars.  The  foreign  banking  business  of  the  district  was 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Japanese,  who  also  controlled  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway,  a  seven-hundred-mile  line  connecting 
Dairen  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  at  Changchun.  Much  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Manchuria  was  diverted  from  the  Russian  port 
of  Vladivostock  to  the  Japanese-controlled  port  of  Dairen. 

By  1931,  therefore,  Japan  had  acquired  or  claimed  in  Manchuria 
rights  the  effect  of  which  was  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  Chinese  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  quite  exceptional.  She  governed 
the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung,  exercising  therein  what  amounted 
to  practically  full  sovereignty.  Through  the  medium  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  she  administered  the  railway  zones,  including 
several  towns  and  important  parts  of  populous  cities  such  as  Mukden 
and  Changchun.  In  these  areas  she  controlled  the  police,  taxes,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  public  utilities.  She  maintained  armed  forces  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country — the  army  of  Kwantung  in  the  leased  territory,  rail¬ 
way  guards  in  the  railway  zones,  and  consular  police  in  the  various 
districts. 

The  Japanese  were  eager  and  determined  to  strengthen  their  hold 
on  Manchuria  in  order  that  they  might  continue  and  increase  their 
exploitation  of  that  region.  Japan’s  own  natural  resources  were  not 
over-abundant  and  her  population  was  relatively  dense.  Less  in 
area  than  California,  Japan  proper  had  a  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  65,000,000,  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  which  gained  its  liveli¬ 
hood  directly  from  the  soil.  Unfortunately,  however,  less  than  one 
fifth  of  the  country’s  area  was  tillable,  so  that  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  proportion  to  cultivated  area  was  nearly  four  times  as 
great  as  that  in  England.  Even  including  Korea,  the  Japanese 
Empire  had  an  area  less  in  extent  than  Texas;  yet  it  had  to  support 
a  population  of  over  90,000,000,  a  population  which  was  increasing 
by  about  one  million  annually.  Obviously  there  was  in  Japan,  there¬ 
fore,  a  heavy  pressure  of  population  upon  resources.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  modern  industrialism  had  afforded  some  relief  from  this 
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pressure;  but  machines — if  they  were  to  be  kept  running — required 
plentiful  supplies  of  raw  products  and  profitable  markets.  Hence 
the  Japanese  were  vitally  interested  in  the  future  development  of 
Manchuria. 

Meanwhile,  however,  in  the  years  after  the  Chinese  Revolution 
of  1911,  the  social  and  economic  ties  uniting  Manchuria  with  the 
rest  of  China  had  grown  stronger.  Manchuria  had  been  thrown 
open  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese  from  other  provinces  so  that 
by  1931  it  was  estimated  that  the  Chinese  and  assimilated  Manchus 
constituted  some  93  per  cent  of  the  population.  Moreover,  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  the  Chinese  population  and  Chinese  interests 
came  to  play  a  much  more  important  part  than  formerly  in  the 
development  and  organization  of  the  economic  resources  of  Man¬ 
churia.  After  1928,  as  pointed  out  above,  Marshal  Chang  Hsiao- 
liang,  head  of  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  region, 
formally  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  National  govern¬ 
ment  and  this  step  tended  to  bring  Manchuria  into  a  closer  union 
with  the  Chinese  nationalist  movement. 

It  was  almost  inevitable,  therefore,  that  friction  should  develop 
between  the  imperialistic  Japanese  and  the  nationalistic  Chinese.0 
The  interconnection  of  respective  rights,  the  uncertainty  at  times 
of  the  legal  situation,  the  increasing  opposition  between  the  concep¬ 
tion  held  by  the  Japanese  of  their  “special  position”  in  Manchuria 
and  the  claims  of  the  Chinese  nationalists  were  a  source  of  numerous 
disturbing  incidents  and  disputes.  Japan  consistently  sought  to  ad¬ 
vance  her  interests  in  Manchuria  by  taking  advantage  of  rights  open 
to  question.  The  Chinese  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  repeatedly 
put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  rights  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  belonged  to  Japan. 

Although  there  were  a  number  of  minor  causes  of  friction  between 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese — such  as  Chinese  oppression  of  Japanese 

5  In  the  summer  of  1929  Chinese  nationalism  in  Manchuria  precipitated  a  quarrel 
with  Soviet  Russia  as  the  result  of  Chang  Hsiao-liang’s  attempt  to  secure  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Apparently  in  an  effort  to  drive  the  Russians  out 
of  Manchuria,  Russian  consular  offices  in  a  number  of  cities  were  raided  and  hundreds 
of  Russians  employed  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  were  imprisoned  or  deported. 
In  retaliation  the  Soviet  government  arrested  some  thousand  Chinese  merchants  in 
Russia.  As  a  result  diplomatic  relations  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
broken  off  and  some  military  skirmishes  occurred.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  war 
might  ensue  and  the  Pact  of  Paris — which  both  China  and  Russia  had  signed — was 
invoked  by  the  other  signatories.  In  December,  however,  the  two  powers  agreed  to 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante  and  submit  all  their  differences  to  a  special  conference. 
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subjects  (especially  Koreans)  in  Manchuria,  Japanese  taxation  of 
Chinese  nationalists  living  within  the  area  administered  by  Japan, 
and  Chinese  resentment  at  the  presence  of  Japanese  troops  in  Man¬ 
churia — the  real  reasons  for  dispute  were  more  important.  Japan 
claimed  that  the  Chinese  were  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
former’s  leasing  of  land  and  exercising  of  other  treaty  rights.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Chinese,  refusing  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  1915,  were  seeking  to  prevent  the  South  Manchuria  Rail¬ 
way  from  steadily  increasing  the  amount  of  land  being  brought 
under  its  administration  by  leases.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  after  1925 
were  more  than  ever  determined  to  develop  in  Manchuria  their  own 
railway  system  with  the  port  at  Hulutao  as  an  outlet.  The  rapid 
development  of  this  system  and  port  caused  alarm  among  the 
officials  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  who  became  equally  de¬ 
termined  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  “strangling”  their  railway. 

In  1931  various  efforts  were  being  made  to  settle  the  questions 
outstanding  between  Japan  and  China  by  the  normal  method  of 
diplomatic  negotiations.  Nevertheless,  the  tension  between  Chinese 
and  Japanese  in  Manchuria  continued  to  grow,  while  a  movement 
of  opinion  in  Japan  began  to  advocate  the  settlement  of  all  out¬ 
standing  questions  by  the  resort  to  force  if  necessary. 

The  Establishment  of  Manchukuo 

In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1931  the  situation  in  Man¬ 
churia  reached  a  crisis.  In  the  middle  of  August  it  became  known 
that  a  Japanese  army  officer,  traveling  in  Inner  Mongolia  in  civilian 
clothes,  had  been  shot  to  death,  together  with  three  companions, 
by  Chinese  soldiers.  Japanese  army  leaders  at  once  became  aroused 
and  notified  the  foreign  office  at  Tokyo  that  if  the  latter  failed  to 
secure  satisfaction  through  diplomacy  the  army  itself  would  take 
action.6  On  September  9  Baron  Shidehara,  the  Japanese  foreign 
minister,  in  a  conciliatory  note  asked  the  authorities  at  Mukden  for 

6  In  Japan  the  army  and  navy  departments  were  practically  independent  of  civil 
authorities  and  had  the  right  to  go  directly  to  the  Emperor  without  regard  for  the 
cabinet.  The  army  leaders  had  little  sympathy  for  parliamentary  rule  and  little  respect 
for  civil  government,  and  looked  upon  many  of  the  politicians  as  scheming  individuals 
who  were  primarily  concerned  in  advancing  the  interests  of  certain  business  groups. 
During  the  years  1931-33  the  military  succeeded  in  dominating  the  civil  government, 
even  to  the  extent  of  forcing  it  to  defy  the  world.  In  1932  the  Japanese  premier  was 
deliberately  killed  in  his  home  by  a  group  of  cadets  and  army  officers  as  a  “patriotic 
protest”  against  the  government’s  policies. 
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an  apology,  a  small  indemnity,  and  assurances  for  the  future.  While 
the  Mukden  government,  awaiting  the  report  of  an  investigating 
committee,  delayed  its  final  reply,  a  strong  public  sentiment  in 
Japan  began  to  demand  the  definite  settlement  of  all  pending  issues 
between  the  latter  and  China. 

With  Sino-Japanese  relations  thus  strained,  on  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  18  a  section  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  near  Mukden 
was  destroyed  by  explosives,  placed  there — the  Japanese  army  leaders 
asserted — by  Chinese  soldiers  from  neighboring  barracks.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  army  had  already  carefully  prepared  a  plan  of  action  in  case 
of  possible  hostilities  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  in  Man¬ 
churia,  and  this  plan  was  at  once  put  into  operation  with  swiftness 
and  precision  and  without  any  prior  consultation  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Tokyo.  The  next  morning  the  population  of  Mukden 
awoke  to  find  their  city  in  the  control  of  Japanese  troops.  Chinese 
soldiers  in  a  number  of  cities  along  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
were  soon  disarmed  by  the  Japanese  who  transferred  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  their  Kwantung  army  from  Port  Arthur  to  Mukden. 
Marshal  Chang,  no  longer  able  to  control  the  latter  city,  established 
his  temporary  capital  at  Chinchow  on  the  Peiping-Mukden  Railway. 

The  Nanking  government  at  once  made  strong  protests  at  Tokyo, 
and  on  September  19  the  Chinese  representative  at  Geneva  placed 
the  Manchurian  situation  before  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  While  the  latter  and  the  United  States  sought  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  crisis,7  Japanese  military  authorities  in  Manchuria, 
apparently  with  political  motives  and  often  without  authorization 
from  Tokyo,  steadily  extended  the  area  of  occupation.  By  February, 
1932,  Tsitsihar,  Chinchow,  and  Harbin  had  been  seized  and  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  Following  each  oc¬ 
cupation  the  civil  administration  was  reorganized,  loyal  Chinese 
officials  being  replaced  by  friends  of  Japan.  A  separatist  movement 
was  encouraged  by  the  Japanese  military  authorities,  who  capitalized 
grievances  held  against  the  former  administration  by  certain  minori¬ 
ties  among  the  inhabitants. 

With  this  encouragement  from  the  Japanese,  an  “Administrative 
Committee”  in  Manchuria  in  February,  1932,  issued  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  independence  of  Manchuria  and  Inner  Mongolia.  A 

7  The  next  section  of  this  chapter  discusses  the  various  attempts  at  mediation  and 
settlement. 
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constitution  vesting  practically  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  regent 
was  drafted,  and  on  March  9,  1932,  Henry  Pu-yi — who  as  Emperor 
had  been  deposed  by  the  Chinese  in  1912 — was  inaugurated  as 
Regent  of  the  new  State  of  Manchukuo.  A  few  days  later  the 
Manchukuo  authorities  notified  the  Chinese  government  that  all 
political  connection  with  China  was  ended,  and  proceeded  them¬ 
selves  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  customs  duties  and  salt 
tax.  Changchun,  with  its  name  changed  to  Hsinching  (New 
Capital),  became  the  official  capital  of  the  new  State. 

Meanwhile  the  Chinese,  in  addition  to  appealing  to  the  League 
of  Nations  and  to  the  United  States  for  aid  against  the  Japanese, 
had  once  more  resorted  to  their  powerful  economic  weapon,  the 
boycott.  Since  Japan’s  interest  in  Chinese  trade  was  much  greater 
than  China’s  interest  in  trade  with  Japan,  this  weapon  could  be 
extremely  effective.  Normally  China  purchased  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  Japan’s  exports.  In  the  four  months  from  September, 
1931,  to  January,  1932,  however,  Japan’s  exports  to  China  fell  to 
one  third  of  what  they  had  been  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year.  Many  Japanese  textile  mills  in  China  were 
obliged  to  suspend  operations;  Japanese  shipping  engaged  in  China’s 
coastwise  and  river  traffic  was  seriously  crippled;  and  Japanese 
bankers  and  shopkeepers  in  China  faced  ruin. 

In  response  to  the  plea  of  Japanese  residents  of  Shanghai,  the  most 
important  foreign  trade  center  of  China,  Japanese  consular  and 
naval  authorities  at  Shanghai  demanded  a  cessation  of  the  boycott 
and  of  other  anti-Japanese  activities,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chinese  organizations  responsible  therefor.  To  support  this  demand 
a  score  or  more  of  Japanese  warships  were  at  once  dispatched  to 
Shanghai.  Faced  by  this  demonstration,  the  Chinese  accepted  the 
ultimatum  and  acquiesced  in  the  Japanese  demands.  Nevertheless, 
the  Japanese  admiral,  apparently  eager  to  gain  glory  for  the  navy, 
decided  to  occupy  certain  sections  of  Shanghai  in  order  “to  protect” 
the  Japanese  residents  there.  When  marines  were  landed,  a  clash 
with  the  local  Chinese  garrison  resulted  and  fighting  began.  The 
local  Chinese  troops  showed  unexpected  ability  and  courage.  Five 
weeks  of  stiff  fighting,  accompanied  by  artillery  duels  and  air  bomb¬ 
ings,  and  the  dispatch  of  nearly  100,000  Japanese  soldiers  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  force  the  Chinese  to  retreat.  Ultimately,  however,  the  superior 
equipment  and  heavy  reenforcements  of  the  Japanese  overwhelmed 
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the  Chinese.  In  May  an  armistice  was  signed  providing  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Japanese  forces  and  the  abandonment  of  the  boy¬ 
cott.  Property  damages  resulting  from  the  fighting  were  estimated 
at  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Many  of  the  Japanese  troops  withdrawn  from  Shanghai  were 
sent  to  reenforce  those  in  Manchukuo,  where  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  pacify  the  country  and  extend  the  area  of  effective  oc¬ 
cupation.  Japan  still  had  the  serious  problem  of  dealing  there  with 
Chinese  soldiers  who  had  scattered  into  guerrilla  bands  as  well  as 
with  Chinese  bandits  who  were  difficult  to  distinguish  from  soldiers. 
To  facilitate  her  suppression  of  opposition,  Japan  was  conceded  the 
right  to  use  her  troops  without  restriction  in  Manchukuo  by  a 
protocol  signed  between  the  latter  and  Japan  on  September  15,  1932. 

By  this  protocol  Japan  8  formally  recognized  Manchukuo  as  an 
independent  State.  In  return  Japan  secured  not  only  the  right  to 
station  in  Manchukuo  “such  Japanese  forces  as  may  be  necessary” 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  security  of  either  country,  but 
Manchukuo’s  promise  “to  confirm  and  respect  ...  all  rights  and 
interests  possessed  by  Japan  or  her  subjects  within  the  territory  of 
Manchukuo  by  virtue  of  the  Sino-Japanese  treaties,  agreements  or 
other  arrangements,  or  through  Sino-Japanese  contracts,  private  as 
well  as  public.”  Manchukuo,  it  appeared,  was  to  be  a  profitable 
Japanese  protectorate. 

The  closing  months  of  1932  saw  the  Japanese  forces  in  Manchuria 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  region  north  and  west  of  Tsitsihar  under 
the  effective  administration  of  the  Manchukuo  government.  On  De¬ 
cember  6  they  finally  entered  Manchuli  on  the  Siberian  frontier, 
driving  the  Chinese  generals  out  of  the  region  west  of  the  Kinghan 
Mountains  and  releasing  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  from  their 
control.  They  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  south,  with  a  view 
to  incorporating  the  Inner  Mongolian  Province  of  Jehol  in  Man¬ 
chukuo.  Late  in  February,  1933,  the  drive  on  Jehol  began,  and  with 
practically  no  opposition  Chengteh,  the  capital,  was  occupied  early 
in  March.  A  fourth  province  was  thus  added  to  the  three  Eastern 
Provinces  which  had  originally  constituted  Manchuria. 

Apparently  the  plan  of  the  Japanese  army  leaders  was  to  maintain 
such  steady  military  pressure  upon  China  that  ultimately  the  latter 

8  Just  before  the  League’s  Lytton  Commission  published  its  report  on  the  Manchurian 
affair. 
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would  be  forced  to  agree  to  direct  negotiations  with  Japan,  unsuper¬ 
vised  by  the  League  of  Nations  or  any  third  party.  With  this  end 
in  view,  and  on  the  ground  of  protecting  themselves  against  sporadic 
Chinese  attacks  from  along  the  Great  Wall,  the  Japanese  launched 
another  drive  against  the  Chinese  early  in  April,  1933,  this  time 
advancing  south  of  the  Wall  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Peiping  and 
Tientsin.  Chinese  troops,  it  was  threatened,  would  be  driven  south 
of  the  Yellow  River  if  their  raids  did  not  cease.  On  May  22  the 
Nanking  government  ordered  the  Chinese  troops  to  evacuate 
Peiping,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  “Peiping  Political  Council,” 
composed  of  men  holding  moderate  or  pro- Japanese  views,  was  con¬ 
stituted  with  administrative  authority  over  an  undefined  area  in 
North  China. 

Negotiations  were  opened  between  this  Council  and  the  Japanese, 
and  on  May  31  a  truce  was  signed  at  Tangku,  near  Tientsin.  By 
the  terms  of  this  truce  it  was  agreed  that  Chinese  troops  should 
withdraw  south  and  west  of  a  line  running  roughly  from  Tientsin 
to  Peiping  and  that  Japanese  troops  should  withdraw  north  of  the 
Great  Wall.  These  measures  resulted  in  the  creation  between  Man- 
chukuo  and  China  of  a  demilitarized  zone  administered  by  Chinese 
friendly  to  Japan — the  possible  future  nucleus  of  another  State  with 
pro-Japanese  sympathies.  A  few  weeks  later  an  agreement  regard¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  this  demilitarized  area  was  signed  at 
Dairen  between  representatives  of  China,  Manchukuo,  and  Japan. 
Apparently  the  Chinese  had  been  driven  to  realize  the  futility  of 
struggling  against  Japanese  military  forces,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  to  prevent  the  possible  spoliation  of  China  proper, 
they  would  have  to  recognize  that  Manchukuo  had  gone  the  way  of 
Burma,  Annam,  Tonkin,  Formosa,  and  Korea.  “Manchuria,”  wrote 
one  Chinese  editor,  “is  gone.  So  long  as  China  remains  what  she 
is,  so  long  will  Manchuria  remain  a  piece  of  unredeemed  territory.” 

The  International  Crisis  of  1931-33 

When  the  Chinese  representative  brought  the  Manchurian  affair 
before  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  invoking  Article 
11  of  the  Covenant,  he  transformed  what  might  have  been  merely 
a  local  conflict  in  the  Far  East  into  what  became  probably  the  most 
important  international  crisis  since  July,  1914. 

On  September  22,  1931,  the  League  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
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calling  upon  both  China  and  Japan  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  zone  of  conflict  and  to  abstain  from  acts  liable  to  aggravate  the 
situation,  and  on  the  next  day  the  United  States  sent  identical  notes 
of  the  same  tenor  to  the  two  governments.  Japanese  military  opera¬ 
tions,  however,  still  continued.  On  October  13  the  United  States 
government  urged  the  League  not  to  fail  to  exert  all  pressure  and 
authority  within  its  competence  toward  regulating  the  action  of 
China  and  Japan;  stated  that,  acting  independently  through  its 
diplomatic  representatives,  it  would  endeavor  to  reenforce  what  the 
League  did;  and  offered  to  appoint  an  observer  to  sit  with  the 
League  Council  if  invited  so  to  do.  Two  days  later  the  Council,  with 
only  the  Japanese  representative  opposing,  invited  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  its  deliberations.  The  American  representative, 
Prentiss  Gilbert,  was  carefully  instructed  by  his  government,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  only  when  they  related  to  the 
Paris  Pact. 

From  the  very  outset  Japan  maintained  that  her  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Manchuria  had  no  relation  to  anything  but  self-defense, 
and  that  she  could  not  allow  either  their  necessity  or  their  ap¬ 
propriateness  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion.9  When  it  came  to  a 
discussion  of  how  the  situation  should  be  met,  however,  both  Japan 
and  China  submitted  what  they  considered  should  constitute  the 
bases  of  a  settlement.  According  to  the  former  these  were:  (1) 
mutual  repudiation  of  aggressive  policy  and  conduct,  (2)  respect 
for  China’s  territorial  integrity,  (3)  complete  suppression  of  all 
organized  movements  interfering  with  freedom  of  trade  and  stirring 
up  international  hatred,  (4)  effective  protection  throughout  Man¬ 
churia  of  all  peaceful  pursuits  undertaken  by  Japanese  subjects,  (5) 
respect  for  treaty  rights  of  Japan  in  Manchuria.  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  there  must  be:  (1)  no  negotiations  until  the 
Japanese  troops  were  withdrawn,  (2)  a  neutral  investigation  during 
and  after  the  withdrawal,  (3)  reparations  for  the  damage  committed, 

9  During  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Pact  of  Paris  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  Frank  B.  Kellogg  had  stated  that  the  right  of  self-defense  was  not  only  inherent 
in  every  sovereign  State  and  implicit  in  every  treaty  but  that  “every  nation  is  free  at 
all  times  and  regardless  of  treaty  provisions  to  defend  its  territories  from  attack  and 
invasion  and  it  alone  is  competent  to  decide  whether  circumstances  require  recourses  to 
war  in  self  defense.”  The  United  States  Senate  went  even  further  by  declaring  that 
measures  of  self-defense  might  even  involve  military  operations  outside  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  State. 
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(4)  establishment  of  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration  and  concilia¬ 
tion  between  China  and  Japan. 

On  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  China  and 
Japan  were  diametrically  opposed.  China  insisted  that  evacuation 
must  precede  any  negotiations;  Japan  maintained  that  negotiation 
must  precede  and  provide  the  bases  for  evacuation.  The  Council 
seemed  to  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  viewpoint  and  on 
October  24  passed  (Japan  dissenting)  a  resolution  calling  upon 
Japan  to  evacuate  the  occupied  territory  in  Manchuria  by  November 
16,  1931,  “on  the  basis  of  Chinese  guarantees  for  the  safety  of 
Japanese  nationals.”  On  the  ground  that  this  resolution  had  not 
been  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  however,  Japan  declined  to 
recognize  its  validity,  and  continued  her  military  operations  in  Man¬ 
churia. 

On  November  16  the  Council  once  more  convened — this  time 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in  Paris — but,  apparently  as  a  concession  to 
Senate  isolationists  in  the  United  States,  the  American  government 
declined  to  have  an  official  observer  sit  with  the  Council.  Although 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  American  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  was 
instructed  to  go  to  Paris  in  order  to  be  available  for  consultation, 
his  failure  to  sit  with  the  Council  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
American  government  was  faltering  in  its  support  of  the  League. 
During  the  ensuing  three  weeks  futile  efforts  were  made  to  draft 
a  resolution  which  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  demands  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  governments.  Finally,  on  December  10,  the 
Council,  acting  on  a  proposal  made  by  Japan,  resolved  to  appoint  a 
commission  which  should  investigate  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  in 
the  Far  East.  The  commission’s  tasks  were  to  be  twofold:  to  examine 
the  issues  between  China  and  Japan,  “including  their  causes,  de¬ 
velopment  and  status  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,”  and  to  consider 
“a  possible  solution  of  the  Sino-Japanese  dispute  which  would 
reconcile  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  two  countries.”  This 
commission,  which  was  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  with  the  British 
Earl  of  Lytton  as  chairman,  soon  became  known  as  the  Lytton 
Commission. 

Before  the  latter  had  reached  the  Far  East  the  Sino-Japanese  con¬ 
flict  entered  a  new  phase  with  the  Japanese  attack  upon  Shanghai. 
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China  at  once  invoked  Articles  10  and  15  of  the  Covenant,  and 
under  the  latter  article  the  Council  proceeded  to  consider  the  Shang¬ 
hai  problem.  When  the  Council’s  efforts  proved  ineffectual  to  stop 
the  fighting  at  Shanghai,  China  on  February  12,  1932,  appealed 
from  the  Council  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League — a  right  which  was 
hers  under  Article  15  of  the  Covenant. 

On  March  3  a  Special  Assembly  convened  with  representatives 
of  fifty  nations  in  attendance.  It  at  once  unanimously  called  upon 
both  China  and  Japan  to  cease  hostilities,  and  recommended  a  gen¬ 
eral  conference  at  Shanghai  to  arrange  a  permanent  armistice  and 
regulate  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  forces.  One  week  later  the 
Assembly  resolved  that  members  of  the  League  should  not  recognize 
any  situation,  treaty,  or  agreement  which  might  be  brought  about 
by  means  contrary  to  the  Covenant.  In  taking  this  stand  it  formally 
approved  a  somewhat  similar  statement  made  by  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  Stimson  in  identical  notes  to  Japan  and  China  on 
January  7,  1932.10  The  Assembly  also  decided  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  meditation  and  conciliation  to  do  what  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  under  Article  15  to  restore  peace  in  the  Far  East.  This  com¬ 
mittee,  which  soon  became  know  as  the  Committee  of  Nineteen, 
was  to  report  to  the  Assembly  not  later  than  May  1. 

On  April  30,  following  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee 
of  Nineteen,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which  proved  to  be 
acceptable  to  both  China  and  Japan.  Under  its  terms  the  Japanese 
were  to  withdraw  from  Shanghai  in  the  near  future,  a  mixed  inter¬ 
national  commission  at  Shanghai  was  authorized  to  call  attention 
to  any  negligence  of  Japan  in  complying  with  the  armistice  terms, 
and  the  Assembly  was  to  resume  discussion  of  the  problem  if  it 
became  necessary.  On  May  31  the  last  of  the  Japanese  expeditionary 
force  evacuated  the  Shanghai  district. 

Meanwhile  the  Lytton  Commission,  with  a  group  of  expert  ad¬ 
visers,  had  spent  several  months  visiting  Japan,  China,  and  Man¬ 
churia,  and  had  received  extensive  memoranda  prepared  by  both 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  government.  In  Manchuria,  how¬ 
ever,  the  investigations  of  the  commission  had  been  gravely  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  fact  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  come  near  it  with- 


10  The  United  States  government  stated  “that  it  does  not  intend  to  recognize  any 
situation,  treaty  or  agreement  which  may  be  brought  about  by  means  contrary  to  the 
covenants  and  obligations  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  August  27,  1928.” 
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out  a  permit  from  the  police.  Thus,  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
the  members  of  the  commission,  Japan  evidently  sought  to  prevent 
it  from  obtaining  first-hand  information  from  those  opposed  to  the 
new  regime.  The  committee’s  report,  ultimately  completed  and 
signed  at  Peiping  on  September  4,  1932,  was  rushed  by  airplane 
to  the  League  Secretariat. 

On  October  2,  1932,  the  Lytton  Report — a  two-volume  document 
of  some  100,000  words — was  published  at  Geneva.11  It  consisted 
of  an  introduction  and  ten  chapters,  most  of  which  were  devoted 
to  tracing  the  background  and  the  course  of  the  crisis.  A  number 
of  conclusions  were  the  result  of  its  investigations:  (1)  no  wish 
to  separate  from  China  had  ever  been  expressed  by  the  population 
of  Manchuria;  (2)  to  cut  off  Manchuria  permanently  from  China 
would  create  a  serious  irredentist  problem;  (3)  the  maintenance 
and  recognition  of  the  existing  regime  in  Manchuria  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  neither  China  nor  Japan;  (4)  a  Sino-Japanese  con¬ 
ference,  with  the  League  standing  behind  to  help,  but  keeping 
hands  off  as  much  as  possible,  should  work  out  a  new  status;  (5) 
Sino-Japanese  relations  as  a  whole  were  much  more  important  to 
Japan  than  merely  Manchuria;  (6)  the  disruption  of  China — of 
which  a  separate  Manchuria  would  be  the  beginning — would  lead 
to  bitter  rivalries  between  many  powers;  (7)  Japan  required  the  good 
will  of  China  and  would  find  better,  less  costly,  security  against 
Chinese  nationalism  in  friendly  cooperation  and  enforcement  of 
treaties;  (8)  China  needed  the  help  of  the  whole  world,  especially 
Japan,  and  should  curb  its  intolerant  nationalism  and  cooperate  with 
the  latter;  (9)  the  considerations  producing  the  Washington  treaties 
still  held  good. 

According  to  the  commission  any  satisfactory  solution  of  affairs 
in  the  Far  East  would  have  to  be  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
assumptions  which  may  be  grouped  and  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  both  China  and  Japan  must  benefit,  but  Russia  must  also  be 
considered;  (2)  new  treaties  providing  for  an  economic  rapproache- 
ment  between  China  and  Japan  must  open  the  way  to  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust,  and  machinery  to  settle  future  disputes  must  be 
provided;  (3)  although  Japan’s  special  interests  must  be  recognized, 


11  A  detailed  summary  of  the  Lytton  Report,  including  the  complete  text  of  those 
chapters  setting  forth  the  main  conclusions  and  recommendations,  may  be  found  in 
Current  History,  XXXVII,  pp.  244-56. 
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Manchuria  must  be  autonomous  under  Chinese  sovereignty  and 
must  be  policed  only  by  gendarmerie;  (4)  existing  treaties — Wash¬ 
ington,  Paris,  League — must  be  upheld.  Although  the  report  failed 
to  satisfy  China  completely,  she  announced  her  definite  acceptance 
of  it  “as  the  basis  of  further  consideration  of  the  Manchurian 
question  by  the  League  of  Nations.” 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  although  she  did  not  question  the  con¬ 
scientious  nature  of  the  report,  argued  that  it  was  essentially  super¬ 
ficial.12  Since  1911,  she  maintained,  China  had  fallen  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  confusion  and  disintegration  bordering  on  anarchy,  and 
consequently  foreign  lives  and  property  could  not  be  afforded  ade¬ 
quate  protection  in  that  country.  As  evidence  of  this  condition  she 
cited  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  had  continued  to  exercise  ex¬ 
ceptional  powers  and  privileges  in  China.  Of  all  the  foreign  powers 
having  interests  in  China,  she  declared,  Japan  had  suffered  by  far 
the  most  severely  from  that  country’s  anarchical  condition  and  anti- 
foreign  policy.  In  Manchuria  where  she  possessed  important  treaty 
rights  and  vast  economic  interests,  Japan  was  vitally  interested, 
she  asserted,  because  of  the  question  of  her  own  national  security. 
Her  position  in  Manchuria  was  “an  altogether  exceptional  and 
special  one,  unparalleled  in  other  parts  of  the  world.”  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  Manchurian  authorities  had  sought  to  under¬ 
mine  Japan’s  special  position  and,  despite  the  latter’s  earnest  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  situation,  had  with  increasing  frequency  and 
flagrance  encroached  upon  Japan’s  rights  and  interests.  None  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Japanese  army  in  September,  1931,  or  sub¬ 
sequently,  Japan  contended,  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  right  of 
self-defense;  any  other  power  would  have  done  the  same  in  similar 
circumstances.  General  recognition  of  Manchukuo  and  general  co¬ 
operation  in  its  development,  Japan  concluded,  were  the  only  means 
of  stabilizing  conditions  in  Manchuria  and  of  bringing  peace  to  the 
Far  East. 

On  December  6,  1932,  the  Special  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  again  met  to  consider  the  Sino-Japanese  dispute,  and  before 
that  body  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  representatives  presented  the 
views  of  their  respective  governments.  China  requested  that  the 
Assembly  take  four  steps:  (1)  declare  on  the  basis  of  the  Lytton 

12  A  detailed  summary  of  the  Japanese  reply  to  the  Lytton  Report  may  be  found  in 
Current  History,  XXXVII,  pp.  504-12. 
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Report  that  Japan  had  violated  the  League  Covenant,  the  Pact  of 
Paris,  and  the  Washington  Nine-Power  Treaty;  (2)  call  upon 
Japan  to  withdraw  her  troops  and  dissolve  the  Manchukuo  regime; 
(3)  pledge  itself  not  to  recognize  the  Manchukuo  government  nor 
to  enter  into  any  relations  with  it;  (4)  fix  a  definite  time  limit  for 
making  recommendations  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Japan  insisted  (1)  that  a  solution  must  be  found  for  the  disordered 
condition  of  China,  (2)  that  the  League  of  Nations  must  assume 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of  any  plan  for  settlement  which  it 
might  devise,  and  (3)  that  the  plan  must  be  such  that  it  could  be 
effectively  put  into  operation  and  such  that  it  would  accomplish 
and  preserve  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

After  considerable  general  discussion,  the  Special  Assembly  on 
December  9  referred  the  dispute  to  the  Committee  of  Nineteen 
with  the  request  that  it  draw  up  a  plan  of  settlement  for  submission 
to  the  Assembly  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  committee 
approved  a  resolution  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  conciliation  and  com¬ 
municated  it — without  publishing  it — to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
governments.  According  to  reports,  the  plan  called  for  a  reference 
of  the  dispute  to  the  Committee  of  Nineteen  with  representation 
of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  added,  and  laid  down  as  one 
of  its  basic  points  the  non-recognition  of  Manchukuo.  Japan  at  once 
declared  herself  opposed  to  any  plan  of  conciliation  which  con¬ 
demned  the  setting  up  of  the  Manchukuo  government.  On  January 
17,  1933,  she  definitely  rejected  the  Committee  of  Nineteen’s  pro¬ 
posal,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia  were  to  be  represented  on  the  conciliation  commission.  When 
asked  point  blank  whether  she  would  accept  the  committee’s  plan 
if  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  were  not  invited  to  sit  with 
the  Committee  of  Nineteen,  Japan  placed  fresh  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  plan’s  acceptance. 

The  Committee  of  Nineteen  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  could  not  formulate  any  plan  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
both  China  and  Japan,  and  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
dispute  in  accordance  with  Paragraph  4  of  Article  16  of  the 
League  Covenant.13  While  this  report  was  in  the  process  of  being 

13  This  article  reads:  “If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unani¬ 
mously  or  by  a  majority  vote  shall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  recommendations  which  are  deemed  just  and  proper 
in  regard  thereto.” 
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drafted  the  Japanese  government  made  two  attempts  to  restore 
the  dispute  to  the  realm  of  conciliation  procedure,  but  both  were 
rejected  by  the  Committee  of  Nineteen  because  they  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  recognition  of  Chinese  sovereignty  in  Manchuria.  On 
February  14  the  draft  report  was  approved  by  the  Committee  of 
Nineteen;  three  days  later  it  was  broadcast  to  the  world  in  a 
spectacular  manner  by  radio.  The  first  two  sections  once  more 
discussed  the  general  problem  and  dealt  with  events  from  September 
18,  1931;  the  third  listed  twelve  conclusions  which  were  held  to  be 
justified  by  the  preceding  explanations;  the  last  section  contained 
four  recommendations  for  settling  the  dispute.  These  provided  in 
essence  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Lytton  Report  should 
be  executed  through  a  committee  on  negotiations  which  should 
supervise  the  subsequent  Sino-Japanese  negotiations.  All  League 
members  were  urged  to  continue  non-recognition  of  Manchukuo 
and  to  refrain  from  any  action  liable  to  prejudice  the  situation. 

On  February  24,  1933,  the  League  Assembly  met  to  approve  or 
reject  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen.  Before  the  vote  was 
taken,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates  addressed  the  Assembly, 
the  former  expressing  gratification  at  the  courageous  verdict  which 
the  report  contained,  the  latter  announcing  that  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  disagreed  with  it  and  could  not  possibly  accept  it.  When 
the  roll  call  on  approving  the  report  was  finally  taken,  forty-two 
member  States,  including  all  the  great  powers,  voted  “Yes”;  Japan 
alone  voted  “No.”  14  By  this  action  the  Assembly  exonerated  China 
of  blame  for  the  development  of  events;  denied  that  Japan’s  military 
measures  as  a  whole  could  be  regarded  as  measures  of  self-defense; 
asserted  that  the  sovereignty  of  Manchuria  belonged  to  China,  and 
that  the  “Government  of  Manchukuo”  was  made  possible  only  by 
the  presence  of  Japanese  troops;  declared  that  the  presence  of 
Japanese  troops  outside  the  zone  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
was  incompatible  with  the  legal  principles  which  should  govern  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute;  and  recommended  the  evacuation  of  all 
Japanese  troops  outside  the  treaty  zones.  Never  before  had  such  a 
universal  vote  of  censure  been  passed  upon  any  sovereign  State. 
Yosuke  Matsuoka,  the  Japanese  representative,  thereupon  read  a 
brief  statement  in  which  he  expressed  profound  regret  at  the  vote 

14  Thirteen  States — ten  of  them  Latin-American  countries — were  unrepresented  in 
this  session,  and  Siam  abstained  from  voting. 
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which  had  just  been  taken  and  emphasized  that  Japan  had  “reached 
the  limit  of  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  the  League  regarding  the 
Sino-Japanese  dispute.”  With  firm  step  he  then  walked  down  the 
center  aisle  and  withdrew  from  the  Assembly,  followed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Japanese  delegation. 

The  Assembly  next  voted  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  “to 
follow  up  the  situation” — the  committee  to  consist  of  the  old  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Nineteen,  with  the  Netherlands  and  Canada  added — and 
decided  to  invite  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  to  cooperate. 
On  February  25  the  United  States  replied  to  the  Assembly’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  approve  its  report.  The  findings  of  fact  arrived  at  by  the 
League  and  the  understanding  of  the  facts  derived  by  the  American 
government  from  reports  made  to  it  by  its  own  representatives,  the 
United  States  declared,  were  in  substantial  accord.  With  the  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  of  the  Assembly,  and  with  the  latter’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  non-recognition  the  United  States  was  likewise  in  agreement. 
“In  so  far  as  appropriate  under  the  treaties  to  which  it  is  a  party,” 
the  American  government  expressed  its  “general  endorsement”  of 
the  recommended  principles  of  settlement.  On  March  n  the  United 
States  announced  that  it  was  “prepared  to  cooperate  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  such  manner  as  may  be  found  appropriate 
and  feasible.”  The  Soviet  government,  on  the  contrary,  declined  to 
accept  representation  on  the  committee.15 

On  March  27,  the  secretary-general  of  the  League  received  an 
historic  telegram  from  the  Japanese  government.  Because  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  League  members  “attached  greater  importance  to 
upholding  inapplicable  formulae  than  to  the  real  task  of  assuring 
peace,”  declared  the  telegram,  and  “because  of  the  profound  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  existing  between  Japan  and  the  majority  of  the 
League  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Covenant  and  of  other  treaties,” 
the  Japanese  government  had  been  led  to  realize  the  existence  of 
an  “irreconcilable  divergence  of  views,  dividing  Japan  and  the 

15  The  Advisory  Committee  on  March  15  appointed  sub-committees  to  study  the 
problems  raised  by  such  questions  as  arms  traffic  to  the  Far  East,  recognition  of  pass¬ 
ports,  and  Manchukuo’s  application  for  membership  in  various  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  non-recognition  was  adopted  on  June  7  and 
then  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  League.  The  committee  recommended  that 
Manchukuo  be  excluded  from  international  conventions  such  as  those  on  posts,  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  radio,  that  passports  be  accepted  only  as  identity  papers;  that  the  retention 
or  replacement  of  consuls  be  not  regarded  as  recognition  of  the  Manchukuo  govern¬ 
ment;  that  exchange  of  currency  be  refused;  and  that  the  acceptance  by  foreigners  of 
positions  or  concessions  in  Manchukuo  be  at  their  own  risk. 
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League  on  policies  of  peace,  and  especially  as  regards  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  establishment  of  a  durable 
peace  in  the  Far  East.”  Believing  that  in  these  circumstances  there 
remained  “no  room  for  further  cooperation,”  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  accordingly  gave  notice,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  1,  Paragraph  3  of  the  Covenant,  of  Japan’s  intention  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

Japan's  Ascendancy  in  the  Far  East 

Doubtless  a  punitive  war,  conducted  jointly  by  all  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  West,  might  eventually  have  crushed  Japan,  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  observe  her  treaty  obligations,  and  forced  her  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Manchuria.  But  such  a  conflict  would  have  been  a  costly 
struggle,  and  would  have  entailed  sacrifices  far  greater  than  the 
peoples  of  the  West  were  willing  to  make.  Possibly,  had  the  great 
powers  been  able  to  suppress  their  economic  rivalries  long  enough 
to  subject  Japan  to  the  rigors  of  a  general  worldwide  financial  and 
commercial  boycott,  they  might  have  compelled  her  to  surrender 
her  ill-gotten  gains.  Such  a  boycott,  to  be  effective,  however,  would 
probably  have  necessitated  in  the  end  a  resort  to  military  and  naval 
measures,  and  these  would  have  led  to  war.  But  in  the  years  1931-33 
no  Western  people  sufficiently  resented  Japan’s  conquest  of  Man¬ 
churia  to  be  willing  to  wage  war  to  prevent  it;  and  no  responsible 
statesman  of  the  great  powers  went  so  far  as  to  urge  measures  which 
might  conceivably  have  precipitated  such  a  war. 

Japan’s  successful  defiance  of  the  great  powers  and  her  unchecked 
aggression  in  Manchuria  unquestionably  brought  a  serious  diminu¬ 
tion  of  Western  prestige  in  the  East,  where  respect  for  the  West 
rested  largely  on  the  latter’s  military  superiority  and  strength.  This 
was  particularly  true,  perhaps,  in  China,  whose  leaders  felt  that 
their  country  had  a  right  to  expect  the  Western  powers  to  come  to 
her  assistance  under  the  terms  of  the  Washington  treaties.  That  the 
great  powers,  functioning  through  the  League  of  Nations,  should 
find  Japan  guilty  of  aggression  against  China  and  yet  do  nothing 
to  punish  her  went  far  toward  shattering  China’s  faith  in  the  West. 
Apparently  it  convinced  her  that  the  only  possible  course  open  to  her 
was  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  Japan,  as  the  latter  de¬ 
manded,  and  face  the  inevitable. 

In  fact  by  1933  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  many 
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both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  that  no  single  power  could  longer 
successfully  challenge  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  China  was  still  in 
chaos  and  seemingly  open  to  further  disintegration.  The  three 
Eastern  Provinces  and  Jehol  were  lost;  the  demilitarized  zone  north 
of  Peiping  and  Tientsin  was  administered  by  Chinese  under  Jap¬ 
anese  supervision  and  practically  lost;  South  China  had  its  auton¬ 
omous  government  at  Canton  which  was  largely  independent  of 
Nanking;  Outer  Mongolia  was  autonomous  under  a  government 
more  closely  connected  with  Moscow  than  with  Nanking;  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  the  Province  of  Szechwan  were  in  active  revolt 
against  the  Nationalist  regime.  In  apparent  recognition  of  the  un¬ 
settled  conditions  in  China,  the  Nanking  government  in  1933  agreed 
to  extend  for  three  years  existing  extra-territorial  rights  in  Shanghai, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  had  several  times  set  specific  dates  for  the 
termination  of  all  such  rights. 

During  1934  Japan  continued  to  strengthen  her  dominant  position 
in  the  Far  East  and  to  announce  with  ever-increasing  clearness  and 
decision  her  thesis  “that  Japan,  serving  as  only  a  cornerstone  for  the 
edifice  of  peace  in  Eastern  Asia,  bears  the  entire  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bilities.”  16  In  April,  1934,  the  Japanese  foreign  office  emphasized 
this  viewpoint  once  more  when  it  announced  that  the  activities  of 
the  League  of  Nations  for  the  rehabilitation  of  China,  American 
loans  to  China,  and  the  presence  of  foreigners  as  instructors  in  the 
Chinese  army  were  considered  by  the  Japanese  government  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  support  in  China  a  resistance  to  Japan  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  Asia.  All  of  these  measures,  it  was  declared,  were  objec¬ 
tionable  to  Japan,  and  if  they  were  continued  and  supported  by 
force,  then  “Japan  herself  may  be  compelled  to  resort  to  force.”  It 
seemed  clear  that  Japan  was  determined  to  assert  her  exclusive  right 
to  control  China  in  the  interests  of  Japanese  security  and  Japanese 
economic  penetration. 

Although,  in  response  to  protests  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  Japan  issued  a  new  statement  in  which  all 
reference  to  the  use  of  force  was  omitted  and  in  which  Japan  de¬ 
clared  that  she  did  not  wish  to  deviate  from  the  open-door  principle, 
her  interest  in  and  control  of  China  seemed  to  be  indicated  in  the 
new  Chinese  tariff  schedules  which  became  effective  in  July,  1934 

16  Statement  made  before  the  Japanese  Diet  on  January  23  1934,  by  the  Japanese 
foreign  minister. 
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Rates  on  goods  imported,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  West  were 
raised,  while  those  on  goods  imported  from  Japan  were  lowered. 
So  obviously  pro-Japanese  were  the  new  schedules  that  vigorous 
protests  were  made  in  China  until  Chiang  Kai-shek  ordered  news¬ 
papers  to  cease  criticizing  the  new  tariff.  To  many  it  seemed  that  the 
Nanking  government  in  China  was  becoming  more  and  more 
willing  to  cooperate  with  Japan  even  at  the  cost  of  recognizing  the 
definite  loss  of  Manchuria. 

That  this  “cooperation”  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  permit  Japan 
to  gain  control  of  several  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China  seemed 
indicated  by  events  in  1935.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  Japan,  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  anti-Japanese  activities  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  south  of  the  Great  Wall,  made  a  number  of  demands  upon 
China.  In  June  the  Central  Political  Council  at  Nanking,  the  highest 
political  authority  of  the  Nationalist  regime,  apparently  accepted  the 
demands  unconditionally.  In  consequence,  the  governors  of  Hopei 
and  Chahar  provinces  were  removed,  all  branch  offices  of  the 
Nationalist  party  in  North  China  were  closed,  all  anti-Japanese 
organizations  in  Chahar  were  abolished,  troops  of  the  Nanking 
government  were  withdrawn  from  Hopei  province  and  from  the 
Chahar-Jehol  frontier,  and  a  new  mayor,  police  commissioner,  and 
garrison  commander — all  acceptable  to  the  Japanese — were  installed 
in  Tientsin.  By  gaining  control  of  Chahar  the  Japanese  were  in  a 
position  to  dominate  the  caravan  routes  to  Urga,  the  capital  of 
Outer  Mongolia. 

Japan’s  intention  to  bring  North  China  further  under  her  control 
seemed  indicated  in  October,  after  Mussolini  had  begun  his  advance 
into  Ethiopia.  Late  in  that  month  a  formal  demand  that  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  be  taken  to  eradicate  anti-Japanese  and  anti- 
Manchukuan  activities  in  North  China  was  made  on  the  subservient 
officials  of  Hopei  province.  The  officials  agreed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps.  In  November  rumors  began  to  be  heard  that  North  China — 
whether  two  or  five  provinces  was  not  clear — was  about  to  withdraw 
from  the  control  of  the  Nanking  government  and  set  up  an 
autonomous  regime.  On  November  25  eighteen  counties  in  and 
near  the  demilitarized  zone  along  the  Great  Wall  declared  their 
independence  and  set  up  an  autonomous  State  under  Yin  Ju-keng, 
the  pro-Japanese  administrative  commissioner  of  the  demilitarized 
zone.  Early  in  December  the  Nanking  government  agreed  to  the 
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establishment  of  a  semi-independent  regime  in  Hopei  and  Chahar 
provinces,  which  included  Peiping,  the  old  Chinese  capital,  and 
Tientsin,  North  China’s  commercial  city.  The  newly  organized 
government,  called  the  Hopei-Chahar  Political  Council,  had  as  its 
head  General  Sung  Cheh-yuan,  a  North  China  military  leader,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  pro- Japanese  members. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Nanking  government  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  popular  opposition  to  its  policy  of 
capitulation,  a  strong  nationalist  and  anti-Japanese  sentiment  had 
been  aroused  in  China,  largely  through  the  activities  of  Chinese 
students.  In  October  a  students’  federation  had  been  formed  in 
Peiping  and  Tientsin,  and  on  November  1  its  leaders  had  addressed 
a  manifesto  to  the  students  of  China  urging  the  need  for  organiza¬ 
tion  and  solidarity.  When  rumors  regarding  the  program  of 
autonomy  in  North  China  began  to  be  circulated,  the  student 
federation  inaugurated  a  movement  of  protest  which  swept  China, 
and  may  have  been  in  part  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
autonomous  movement  to  include  five  provinces  as  expected.  Al¬ 
though  retarded  perhaps  by  the  nationalist  outcry  in  China,  the 
Japanese  continued  their  policy  of  gradual  expansion  in  North 
China,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  not  only  Hopei  and  Chahar  provinces  but  Shantung, 
Shansi,  and  Suiyuan  also  would  be  organized  into  some  sort  of  an 
autonomous  unit  dependent  upon  Japan. 

That  the  latter  had  every  intention  of  bringing  China  into  close 
“cooperation”  with  Japan  was  clearly  revealed  in  an  address  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Diet  by  the  Japanese  foreign  minister  on  January 
21,  1936.  Three  principles  were  laid  down  for  China:  (1)  suppres¬ 
sion  of  anti-Japanese  activities  in  favor  of  active,  effective  col¬ 
laboration  with  Japan,  (2)  recognition  of  Manchukuo,  at  least  by 
temporary  measures,  pending  full  diplomatic  intercourse,  (3)  in¬ 
corporation  of  China  in  the  racial  bulwark  which  Japan  is  building 
against  Russian  communism.  The  Nanking  government’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  carry  out  at  least  one  of  the  steps  in  this  three-point  program 
seemed  apparent  from  an  emergency  law  issued  on  February  20, 
1936,  authorizing  Chinese  troops  and  police  to  use  force  or  any  other 
effective  means  to  dissolve  meetings  and  parades,  to  suppress  anti- 
Japanese  propaganda,  and  to  punish  those  who  aided  violators  of 
these  provisions.  Leaders  of  student  organizations  in  various  Chi- 
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nese  universities  were  arrested  in  the  ensuing  weeks.  In  the  summer 
of  1936,  however,  Chiang  Kai-shek  appeared  to  be  approaching  the 
time  when  he  must  choose  between  embarrassing  alternatives — 
either  to  become  definitely  a  tool  of  Japan  or  to  mobilize  China  for 
a  united  struggle  against  her  powerful  invader. 

Meanwhile  on  March  1,  1934 — the  second  anniversary  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  Manchukuo — Henry  Pu-Yi  was  enthroned  as  Emperor  of 
Manchukuo,  with  the  title  Emperor  Kang  Teh.  Regardless  of  his 
title,  however,  real  authority  in  Manchukuo  continued  to  rest  in  the 
hands  of  Japanese  military  authorities.  In  September,  1934,  a  new 
plan  for  organizing  Japanese  administrative  affairs  in  Manchuria 
was  adopted.  A  Manchuria  Affairs  Bureau  was  created  in  Tokyo  to 
take  over  the  supervision  and  administration  of  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory,  the  Railway  Zone,  and  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway.  Its  supreme  administrative  officer  in  Manchukuo  was  to 
be  the  Japanese  ambassador — who  must  be  the  Japanese  commander- 
in-chief  in  Manchuria.  The  army  therefore  retained  its  dominant 
position  in  Manchukuo,  the  more  so  since  Premier  Okada  promised 
to  appoint  as  head  of  the  Manchuria  Affairs  Bureau  a  high-ranking 
army  officer  in  active  service. 

At  the  time  that  Pu-Yi  was  enthroned  he  made  an  address  setting 
forth  the  many  benefits  derived  by  Manchukuo  from  the  Japanese 
administration,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pledged  the  new  State  to 
recognize  the  open  door  and  racial  equality.  Nevertheless,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  open  door  in  Manchukuo  gave  rise  to  friction  between 
Japan  and  the  Western  powers.  The  occasion  was  the  Manchukuo 
government’s  proposal  to  give  an  oil  sales  monopoly  to  the  Man¬ 
churia  Oil  Company,  an  organization  controlled  by  the  Japanese. 
The  American,  British,  and  Netherlands  governments  protested  to 
Japan  that  since  the  Manchuria  Oil  Company  was  a  Japanese  con¬ 
cern,  to  give  it  a  monopoly  would  be  to  place  control  of  all  oil  sales 
in  Manchuria  in  Japanese  hands  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  non- 
Manchukuo  companies.  This,  they  pointed  out,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  open-door  policy  pledged  by  the  Manchukuo  government  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Washington  Nine-Power  Treaty.17 

Japan,  however,  announced  that  the  monopoly  would  not  violate 
the  open-door  principle  since,  according  to  the  Manchukuo  govern¬ 
ment,  the  plan  did  not  discriminate  against  any  foreign  nation. 

17  See  p.  741. 
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Furthermore,  Japan  held,  Manchukuo  was  an  independent  State 
and  the  protesting  oil  companies  should  therefore  take  their  com¬ 
plaints  direct  to  the  Manchukuo  government.  This  reply  was  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
after  the  oil  sales  monopoly  became  effective  in  April,  1935,  the 
two  countries  again  insisted  that  Japan  was  responsible  for  the 
violation  of  the  open-door  pledges  in  Manchukuo.  That  such  notes 
had  little  effect,  however,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  American, 
British,  and  Netherlands  oil  companies  prepared  to  withdraw  from 
Manchukuo,  leaving  the  Japanese  in  sole  control. 

Japan  and  Soviet  Russia 

During  the  crisis  of  1931-32  Soviet  Russia,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  take  a  strong  stand  against  Japanese  domination  of  all 
of  Manchuria,  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  success  of  her 
domestic  economic  program.  Although  she  massed  troops  in  Eastern 
Siberia  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  Manchurian  crisis  and  in 
December,  1932,  showed  her  good  will  toward  China  by  resuming 
diplomatic  relations  with  her,  she  pursued  in  1931-33  a  policy  which 
was  distinctly  pacific  and  defensive.  To  Japan  she  made  a  number 
of  concessions  during  the  conflict.  She  granted  her  the  privilege  of 
transporting  Japanese  troops  over  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway;  she 
tolerated  Japanese  occupation  of  large  areas  of  Northern  Man¬ 
churia  which  had  formerly  been  considered  a  Russian  sphere  of 
influence;  she  acquiesced  in  the  replacement  of  Chinese  by  Man¬ 
chukuo  railway  officials;  she  recognized  Manchukuo  consuls.  With 
the  establishment  of  Manchukuo  under  Japan’s  tutelage,  Russia  ap¬ 
peared  to  see  the  end,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  her  own  influence  in 
Northern  Manchuria. 

Japan’s  occupation  of  Manchuria  very  definitely  weakened  Rus¬ 
sia’s  position  in  the  Far  East  by  threatening  her  hold  on  Vladivos¬ 
tok  and  Eastern  Siberia.18  Early  in  1933  the  entire  State  railway 
system  of  Manchukuo  was  consolidated  under  the  South  Man¬ 
churia  Railway  administration;  and  during  the  summer  construc¬ 
tion  was  rushed  on  a  new  railway  to  connect  Hailun,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  with  Taheiho,  which  is  just  across 
the  Amur  River  from  Blagoveshchensk,  the  southern  terminus  of  a 

18  In  December,  1931,  the  Soviet  government  offered  to  sign  a  pact  of  nonaggression 
with  Japan,  but  the  latter  declined. 
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branch  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  The  completion  of  this 
Hailun-Taheiho  Railway  fundamentally  altered  the  strategic  situa¬ 
tion  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  Northern  Manchuria,  for  it  left  the 
Russian  maritime  province  and  Vladivostok  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Japanese.  In  case  of  a  conflict  with  Russia  the  Japanese  army,  by 
utilizing  this  new  line,  could  sever  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and 
block  practically  all  traffic  from  Russia  to  Vladivostok. 

In  1933  Russia  offered  to  sell  her  half  interest  in  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  to  Manchukuo.  Negotiations  carried  on  in  Tokyo 
eventually  led  to  an  agreement  in  January,  1935,  and  in  March  the 
Soviet  interests  in  the  railway  were  transferred.  In  return  for  with¬ 
drawing,  the  Soviet  government  was  to  receive  140,000,000  yen  for 
the  railway,  and  30,000,000  for  pensions  for  Soviet  employees  of  the 
company.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  involved  was  to  be  paid 
in  commodities,  the  other  third  in  cash,  and  Japan  guaranteed  the 
payments.  The  railway,  with  its  name  changed  to  North  Man¬ 
churia  Railway,  became  part  of  the  Manchurian  railway  system 
which,  in  turn,  is  operated  by  the  Japanese  South  Manchuria  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  The  Chinese  government  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  the  sale  and  filed  a  formal  protest  with  the  powers. 

Although  the  sale  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  removed  one 
possible  cause  for  friction  between  Japan  and  Soviet  Russia,  the 
winter  of  1935-36  saw  renewed  tension  between  the  two  countries 
caused  by  clashes  along  the  Manchukuan-Soviet  border  and  along 
the  border  between  Manchukuo  and  Outer  Mongolia.  The  Soviet 
government  seemed  to  be  more  concerned  over  the  latter,  for 
Soviet  authorities  were  apparently  convinced  that  with  Japanese 
hegemony  being  gradually  extended  over  Inner  Mongolia,  Japanese 
imperialists  envisaged  eventual  penetration  into  Outer  Mongolia 
also.  Uncertainty  regarding  the  border  between  Outer  Mongolia 
and  Manchukuo  served  to  complicate  the  situation.  Furthermore,  it 
was  not  clear  whether  the  Soviet  Union’s  interests  were  so  clearly 
established  in  Outer  Mongolia  that  Japanese  expansion  into  that 
region  would  be  considered  in  Moscow  an  infraction  of  Soviet 
territorial  integrity. 

In  the  years  preceding  1936  the  ties  binding  Outer  Mongolia  to 
China  had  become  weakened.  Early  in  the  post-war  period  this 
region  had  declared  its  independence  of  China  and  had  established 
the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  whose  political  and  economic 
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development  in  the  succeeding  years  had  been  guided  by  Soviet 
advisers.  For  various  reasons  the  Moscow  government  sought  to 
keep  the  new  republic  from  falling  within  the  Japanese  orbit.  In  the 
first  place,  it  served  as  a  buffer  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Jap- 
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anese  imperialism.  In  the  second  place,  it  constituted  an  important 
market  for  Russian  exports — more  important  to  Russia,  in  fact,  than 
Italy  or  Japan.  Finally,  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  was  looked 
upon  as  another  potential  member  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  already 
had  a  Soviet  government. 

The  Moscow  government,  therefore,  could  not  look  with  indif¬ 
ference  on  any  attempt  of  the  Japanese  to  absorb  Outer  Mongolia. 
In  November,  1934,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Re¬ 
public  had  entered  into  a  “gentlemen’s  agreement”  to  support  one 
another,  and  on  March  12,  1936,  they  finally  signed  a  ten-year  pact 
of  mutual  assistance  obligating  each  “in  case  of  military  attack 
against  either  party,  to  help  one  another  with  all  means,  including 
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military  assistance.”  Whether  the  announcement  had  any  influence 
upon  Japanese  authorities  is  not  known.  On  April  28,  however, 
it  was  announced  in  Tokyo  that  agreements  had  been  reached  with 
Russia  upon  the  appointment  of  two  commissions  to  investigate 
and  settle  border  disputes  and  to  resurvey  and  demarcate  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  between  Manchukuo  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  government  desired  also  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  adjudicate  similarly  boundary  disputes  and  clashes  on  the  line 
between  Outer  Mongolia  and  Manchukuo,  but  the  Japanese  secured 
a  postponement  of  consideration  of  these  matters. 

The  future  of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
appeared  in  1936  to  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  the  more  aggressive  Japanese  military  leaders  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  Tokyo  government.  The  length  to  which 
some  of  the  extremists  in  this  group  were  willing  to  go  was  revealed 
by  a  military  uprising  in  Tokyo  on  February  26,  1936,  when  six  of 
the  country’s  leading  statesmen  were  attacked.  Three  of  them  were 
killed,  and  Premier  Okada  escaped  only  because  his  brother  was 
mistakenly  killed  in  his  stead.  Apparently  the  immediate  occasion 
for  the  outbreak  was  the  success  of  the  more  moderate  group  in  the 
parliamentary  elections  which  had  been  held  a  few  days  earlier. 
The  military  were  not  willing  that  the  votes  of  the  Japanese  people 
should  interfere  with  the  army  leaders’  expansionist  aims.  When  a 
new  government  was  organized  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
the  military  were  still  strong  enough  to  prevent  some  of  the  moderate 
leaders  from  being  included.  To  many  observers  it  appeared  that 
in  1936  the  political  situation  in  Japan  had  reverted  to  that  of  1931- 
32  when  the  military  were  carrying  through  their  aggressive  policy 
in  Manchuria. 

Meanwhile,  by  double-tracking  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  from 
Chita  east  to  the  Pacific,  by  rushing  construction  on  a  new  railway 
paralleling  the  Trans-Siberian  line  on  the  north,  by  pushing  motor- 
road  construction  in  the  maritime  province  of  Siberia,  by  building  lo¬ 
cal  factories  for  supplying  its  troops  with  war  materials,  and  by  in¬ 
creasing  its  air  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Vladivostok,  the  Soviet 
government  sought  to  strengthen  itself  for  the  defense  of  its  own 
territorial  integrity  in  the  Far  East. 
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WARS  AND  THREATS  OF  WAR 

INTERNATIONALLY  the  biennium  after  1936  was  one  of 
the  most  disturbed  of  the  post-war  period.  It  was  filled  with 
wars,  rumors  of  wars,  and  preparations  for  war.  The  Spanish 
civil  war  threatened  to  engulf  Europe,  and  in  the  Far  East  a  gi¬ 
gantic  struggle  was  waged  between  Japan  and  China.  Austria  was 
absorbed  by  Nazi  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia  by  threats  of  war 
was  forced  to  cede  territory  not  only  to  the  Reich  but  to  Poland 
and  Hungary  also.  Billions  were  spent  on  national  armaments. 
The  great  powers  frantically  strained  themselves  almost  to  the 
breaking  point  financially  to  prepare  for  the  eventuality  of  war, 
and  even  such  pacific  countries  as  Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian 
monarchies  were  driven  by  fear  to  strengthen  their  defenses.  To 
many  it  seemed  that  Europe  was  rushing  on  toward  “another  1914.” 

The  Problem  of  National  Security  1 

In  the  spring  of  1936,  as  the  result  of  various  acts  and  policies  of 
the  Nazi  government,  Germany  stood  practically  isolated  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Russia,  prior  to  1933  inclined  to  be  friendly 
with  Germany,  had  been  alarmed  by  Hitler’s  undisguised  desire  for 
eastern  expansion  and  had  united  with  France  in  a  defensive  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  against  the  Third  Reich.  Italy,  as  one  of  the  unsatiated 
powers,  had  tended  before  1933  to  support  Germany  in  the  latter’s 
demands  for  treaty  revision,  but  the  Nazi  attempt  to  absorb  Austria 
in  1934  had  alienated  Mussolini  and  facilitated  a  Franco-Italian 
rapprochement.  Even  Great  Britain,  disturbed  by  Germany’s  re¬ 
armament  program,  had  been  forced  into  what  was  practically  a 
defensive  Anglo-Franco-Belgian  alliance  against  the  Reich. 

During  1936,  however,  Hitler  took  steps  to  remove  Germany 

1  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  several  sections  in  this  chapter  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  of  Chapters  XII-XXIV.  A  special  index  for  this  chapter  will  be 
found  on  pages  927-933. 
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from  her  state  of  isolation.  In  his  endeavors  he  was  aided  by  the 
complicated  international  situation  in  Europe  resulting  from  Italy’s 
invasion  of  Ethiopia  and  the  outbreak  in  July  of  civil  war  in  Spain. 
The  imposition  of  sanctions  in  connection  with  the  former  drove  a 
wedge  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  the  other,  while  Mussolini  could  hardly  help  being  grateful  for 
the  indirect  aid  which  came  to  him  in  a  critical  situation  from  Hit¬ 
ler’s  remilitarizing  the  Rhineland.  The  Spanish  civil  war,  which  in 
some  respects  seemed  to  develop  into  a  conflict  between  fascist  and 
communist  ideologies,  further  facilitated  a  rapprochement  between 
Italy  and  Germany. 

In  order  to  placate  Italy  as  well  as  to  pave  the  way  for  Germany’s 
new  Drang  nach  Osten,  Hitler  on  July  n,  1936,  recognized  the  full 
sovereignty  of  Austria  and  agreed  that  the  latter’s  political  structure 
was  an  internal  affair  with  which  she  would  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  interfere.  Three  months  later  (October  25)  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  reached  an  accord  which  provided  for  (1)  the  collaboration 
of  the  two  States  in  all  matters  affecting  their  “parallel  interests,”  (2) 
the  defense  of  European  civilization  against  communism,  (3)  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  in  the  Danubian  region,  and  (4)  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Spain’s  territorial  and  colonial  integrity.  Germany  recog¬ 
nized  Italy’s  Ethiopian  empire  and  in  return  was  promised  economic 
concessions  in  that  part  of  Africa.  In  December  an  Italo-German 
trade  agreement  implemented  the  October  accord  by  extending  to 
Italian  colonies  the  economic  privileges  which  Germany  already 
enjoyed  in  Italy  and  by  dividing  the  river  and  rail  traffic  of  the 
Danubian  States  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  Hamburg  and  Trieste. 
Thereafter  the  two  fascist  States  appeared  to  cooperate  in  their 
foreign  policies,  and  what  was  popularly  referred  to  as  the  “Rome- 
Berlin  axis”  was  created. 

Meanwhile,  further  to  strengthen  Germany’s  international  posi¬ 
tion,  especially  with  reference  to  Soviet  Russia,  the  Berlin  govern¬ 
ment  on  November  25,  1936,  signed  an  Anti-Communist  pact  with 
Japan.  When,  a  year  later,  Italy  also  adhered  to  this  pact,  three  of  the 
important  totalitarian  and  unsatiated  States  were  brought  together 
in  the  so-called  “Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  axis.”  These  three  powers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Anti-Communist  agreement,  promised  to  inform 
one  another  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Third  International,  to 
consult  with  one  another  concerning  measures  to  combat  its  activity, 
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and  to  execute  these  measures  in  close  cooperation  with  one  an¬ 
other. 

Evidence  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  developed  among 
these  authoritarian  States  was  forthcoming  on  several  occasions. 
Italy’s  adhesion  to  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis”  was  confirmed  by  the 
Duce’s  visit  to  Germany  as  Hitler’s  guest  in  September,  1937,  by 
his  readiness  to  sign  Germany’s  Anti-Communism  agreement  with 
Japan  on  November  6,  and  by  Italy’s  announcement  of  her  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  following  December.  The 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  Western  powers  and  Japan  were 
confirmed  by  Italy’s  recognition  of  Manchukuo  as  an  independent 
State  in  November,  1937,  and  by  Germany’s  similar  action  on  May 
12,  1938.  Further  evidence  of  the  operation  of  the  “Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo  axis”  seemed  indicated  in  1938  by  Hitler’s  order  that  all 
German  military  advisers  to  the  Nationalist  government  in  China 
should  leave  that  country.  Germany’s  absorption  of  Austria  in  1938 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  extent  each  of  the  powers  could  depend 
upon  the  others  to  consider  its  interests  in  time  of  crisis,  but  Hitler’s 
visit  to  Italy  as  Mussolini’s  guest  in  May,  1938,  was  apparently  de¬ 
signed  to  prove  to  the  world  the  effectiveness  of  the  axis. 

But  the  other  States  of  Europe  were  not  unmindful  of  their  own 
security.  In  June,  1936,  the  powers  of  the  Little  Entente  renewed 
their  decision  to  oppose  the  union  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and 
arranged  to  have  their  military  staffs  meet  to  discuss  coordinated 
military  action  in  central  Europe.  To  make  it  easier  for  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  to  cooperate  in  blocking  Germany  if  the  latter  should  forcibly 
attempt  to  carry  through  her  Drang  nach  Osten,  Rumania  in  the 
following  month  agreed  to  construct — with  the  aid  of  a  loan  from 
Czechoslovakia — a  military  railway  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
Russian  troops  across  Rumania  to  Czechoslovakia.  In  1936,  too,  an 
exchange  of  visits  by  the  Polish  and  French  chiefs-of-staff  bore  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fact  that  the  Franco-Polish  alliance  was  far  from  dead, 
even  though  Poland  and  Germany  had  in  January,  1934,  signed  a 
ten-year  nonaggression  pact. 

Belgium,  disturbed  by  Germany’s  rearmament  and  by  the  failure 
of  collective  action  to  preserve  peace,  announced  (October,  1936)  her 
determination  to  resume  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  her  decision  to  in¬ 
crease  her  military  establishment  in  order  to  discourage  any  attempt 
to  violate  Belgian  territory.  Great  Britain  then  announced  that  both 
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Belgium  and  France  could  count  on  British  military  support  in  case 
either  became  the  victim  of  unprovoked  aggression,  and  France 
thereupon  assumed  a  similar  obligation  with  respect  to  Belgium 
and  Great  Britain.  In  April,  1937,  France  and  Great  Britain  released 
Belgium  from  her  obligations  under  the  Locarno  treaties,  but  prom¬ 
ised  to  preserve  that  country’s  neutrality. 

Despite  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis,”  Italy’s  international  position  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  weakened  in  at  least  one  respect  as  a  consequence  of 
events  in  1936  and  after.  Although  she  successfully  defied  the  League 
of  Nations  and  conquered  Ethiopia,  Italy  emerged  from  that  con¬ 
flict  financially  weakened  and  internationally  almost  isolated.  To 
strengthen  herself  against  the  former  sanctionist  powers,  she  was 
led  to  join  with  Germany  in  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis.”  As  a  result 
Mussolini  now  found  himself  in  the  very  position  which  he  had 
sought  to  escape  in  1933  by  his  Four-Power  Pact.  Alienated  from 
Great  Britain  and  France,  he  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  German 
pressure  in  Austria. 

Some  saw  in  the  Italo-Yugoslav  treaty  of  March  26,  1937,  Musso¬ 
lini’s  desire  to  secure  the  friendly  cooperation  of  Yugoslavia  if  Ger¬ 
many  attempted  to  absorb  Austria  or  perhaps  an  attempt  to  safe¬ 
guard  Italy  against  an  attack  from  the  rear  in  case  of  a  clash  in  the 
western  Mediterranean.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  two  powers 
(1)  promised  to  respect  each  other’s  boundaries  and  to  remain  neu¬ 
tral  in  case  one  of  them  should  be  attacked  by  a  third  power;  (2) 
agreed,  in  case  of  international  complications,  to  confer  on  measures 
to  protect  their  common  interests;  (3)  recognized  and  guaranteed 
the  independence  of  Albania,  which  had  been  something  of  an  ap¬ 
ple  of  discord  between  them;  and  (4)  conceded  cultural  rights  to 
each  other’s  minorities  within  their  own  frontiers. 

Although  Mussolini  may  have  hoped  that  the  close  relations  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Germany  would  deter  the  latter  from  any  move  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  Austria,  the  Duce  began  to  weaken  in 
his  opposition  to  the  Nazi  program.  In  1937  he  not  only  announced 
his  disapproval  of  a  Habsburg  restoration  in  Austria,  which  the 
Nazis  opposed,  but  even  stated  that  Italy  could  not  give  military 
assistance  to  protect  Austria  against  a  German  attempt  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  Anschluss.  It  was  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Austro-German  crisis  of  February  and  March,  1938,  Mussolini 
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failed  to  notice  Austrian  appeals  for  help.  In  marked  contrast  with 
the  speedy  mobilization  of  Italian  troops  on  the  Brenner  Pass  in 
1934  was  Italy’s  immobility  and  silence  in  March,  1938.  If  Mussolini’s 
capitulation  in  Austria  was  not  in  return  for  some  quid  pro  quo 
in  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  appear  either  that  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  his  partner  in  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis”  or  that,  not  hav¬ 
ing  removed  the  difficulties  separating  him  from  Great  Britain  and 
France,  he  was  too  weak  to  resist. 

What  appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  like  an  attempt  of  Mussolini  to 
lessen  Italy’s  dependence  upon  Germany,  and,  on  the  other,  like  a 
British  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  Mussolini’s  pique  over  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  Anschluss  to  weaken  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis”  and 
bring  about  a  rapprochement  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  came 
on  April  16,  1938,  with  the  signing  of  a  number  of  agreements.2  The 
two  powers  reaffirmed  their  declaration  of  January  2,  1937,  recog¬ 
nizing  “that  the  freedom  of  entry  into,  exit  from  and  transit  through, 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  vital  interest  both  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  and  to  Italy,  and  that  these  interests  are  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  each  other,”  and  disclaiming  “any  desire  to 
modify,  or  to  see  modified,  the  status  quo  as  regards  national  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  territory  in  the  Mediterranean  area.”  A  number  of  agree¬ 
ments  were  made  having  to  do  with  the  position  of  the  two  powers 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas.  They  agreed,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  notify  each  other  in  advance  of  any  decision  to  establish  new 
naval  or  air  bases  in  these  seas,  promised  not  to  take  any  action  to 
impair  the  independence  or  integrity  of  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  Yemen, 
and  recognized  that  it  was  in  their  common  interest  that  no  other 
power  should  acquire  a  privileged  position  of  a  political  character 
over  either  of  these  countries  or  on  any  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast. 

2  The  conduct  of  British  foreign  policy  occasioned  a  cabinet  crisis  in  Great  Britain 
in  February,  1938.  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  and  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  wished 
to  attempt  to  negotiate  with  Italy  and  Germany  in  order  to  discover  “whether  there 
was  any  common  ground  on  which  we  might  build  up  a  general  scheme  of  appease¬ 
ment  in  Europe.”  Foreign  Secretary  Eden,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  it  was 
time  for  Great  Britain  to  stand  firm  rather  than  to  undertake  negotiations  under  an 
implied  threat  of  pressure  from  abroad.  He  considered  that  there  had  lately  been  too 
keen  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  make  terms  with  others  rather 
than  that  others  should  make  terms  with  Britain.  He  did  not  believe  that  progress 
could  be  made  in  European  appeasement  “if  we  allow  the  impression  to  gain  cur¬ 
rency  abroad  that  we  yield  to  constant  pressure.”  Consequently  he  resigned  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  and  was  succeeded  as  foreign  secretary  by  Viscount  Halifax. 
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They  both  stated  their  intention  to  abide  by  the  convention  which 
guaranteed  at  all  times  and  for  all  powers  the  free  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Italy  recognized  Britain’s  ascendancy  in  Aden  and  in  southern 
Arabia,  and  reaffirmed  her  previous  assurances  that  she  was  fully 
conscious  of  her  obligations  toward  Great  Britain  regarding  Lake 
Tana  in  Ethiopia.  She  also  promised  to  reduce  her  armed  forces  in 
Libya  to  peace-time  strength  and  agreed  to  accede  to  the  London 
Naval  Treaty  of  1936.  Finally,  Italy  stated  her  adherence  to  Great 
Britain’s  formula  for  the  proportional  evacuation  of  the  foreign  vol¬ 
unteers  from  Spain,  promised  that  all  Italian  volunteers  would  be 
removed  from  Spanish  territory  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and 
disclaimed  any  territorial  or  political  aims  or  desire  for  a  privileged 
economic  position  anywhere  in  Spanish  territory. 

Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  take  steps  in  the 
League  Council  to  free  States  that  were  members  of  the  League 
from  their  obligation  not  to  recognize  Italian  sovereignty  over 
Ethiopia.  She  asserted,  however,  that  she  regarded  a  settlement  of 
the  Spanish  question  as  a  prerequisite  of  the  entry  into  force  of  these 
Anglo-Italian  agreements.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  after  Mussolini 
had  withdrawn  some  10,000  Italian  “volunteers”  in  October,  1938, 
that  the  British  Parliament  ratified  the  treaty  on  November  2. 

.  During  1938,  in  view  of  Germany’s  absorption  of  Austria  and  her 
press  and  diplomatic  campaign  against  Czechoslovakia,  the  lesser 
powers  of  central  and  southeastern  Europe  sought  to  put  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  neighbors  on  a  friendly  basis  in  order  to  check  the 
Drang  nach  Osten.  On  July  31  the  Balkan  Entente  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Bulgaria  recognizing  the  abrogation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  limiting  Bulgaria’s  armaments  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Lausanne  Convention  of  1923  demilitarizing  the 
frontiers  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
In  other  words,  Rumania,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey  recog¬ 
nized  Bulgaria’s  right  to  freedom  in  the  matter  of  national  arma¬ 
ments  and  her  complete  sovereignty  over  her  national  territory.  Bul¬ 
garia  in  turn  gave  pledges  of  nonaggression  against  the  countries 
of  the  Balkan  Entente.  A  few  weeks  later  the  States  of  the  Little 
Entente  recognized  Hungary’s  right  to  rearm  in  disregard  of  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon,  and  Hungary  for  her  part  joined  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania  in  agreeing  to  refrain  from  the 
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“employment  of  force  of  any  kind  against  one  another.”  While 
these  lesser  States  were  promising  to  live  in  good  neighborliness  to¬ 
gether,  in  August,  1938,  Hitler  was  openly  courting  the  favor  of 
Hungary  during  a  state  visit  which  Admiral  Horthy  paid  to  the 
Third  Reich  upon  the  Fiihrer’s  invitation. 

In  1938,  too,  in  view  of  the  Nazi  threats  to  Czechoslovakia,  Great 
Britain  was  drawn  more  and  more  into  alignment  with  France.  On 
April  28  and  29  the  premiers  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  two  States 
conferred  in  London,  and  decided  to  continue  the  contacts  between 
their  general  staffs  as  arranged  for  in  1936.  They  also  agreed  upon 
further  coordination  between  the  defense  forces  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  the  details  to  be  worked  out  by  experts.  They  recognized  that 
France  and  Great  Britain  were  bound  together  by  a  close  community 
of  interests  and  further  agreed  “that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  present  circumstances  that  the  two  governments  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  the  policy  of  consultation  and  collaboration  in  the 
defense,  not  only  of  their  common  interests,  but  also  of  those  ideals 
of  national  and  international  life  which  unite  the  two  countries.” 
In  July  the  cordial  and  close  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  emphasized  by  the  state  visit  which  the  British 
King  and  Queen  made  to  the  President  of  France. 

By  September,  1938,  many  observers  saw  in  Europe  a  situation 
sadly  reminiscent  of  that  which  existed  in  1913-14.  In  1938  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  like  Serbia  in  the  earlier  years,  was  being  pressed  by  one 
of  the  great  powers  for  concessions  which  might  practically  turn  it 
into  a  satellite  of  the  more  powerful  State.  The  Third  Reich  was 
playing  the  role  in  1938  which  Austria-Hungary  had  played  in  1914. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  France  and  Russia  were  in  1938  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  weak  State  just  as  they  had  been  in  1914.  And  in 
1938,  again,  as  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  it  was  Great 
Britain  that  played  the  chief  role  as  mediator.  If  in  the  German- 
Czechoslovak  crisis  British  statesmanship  was  more  successful  in 
preventing  war  than  it  had  been  in  1914,  the  price  of  peace  was 
the  granting  to  Germany  of  the  territory  in  Czechoslovakia  which 
Hitler  had  demanded. 

The  crisis  of  September,  1938,  had  far-reaching  effects  on  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation  in  Europe.  It  largely  wrecked  the  system  of 
security  which  France  had  constructed  on  the  continent.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  deserted  by  her  powerful  ally  in  the  West,  appeared  to 
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pass  at  once  into  the  German  orbit.  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  with  which  France  had  long  been  linked  in  agreements  to 
defend  the  status  quo  set  up  by  the  peace  settlement,  had  every 
reason  to  question  the  value  of  collective  security  in  general  and 
of  French  commitments  in  particular.  From  Moscow  came  un¬ 
official  statements  that  the  Soviet  government  considered  its  alli¬ 
ance  with  France  as  having  come  to  an  end.  To  many  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  France  must  thereafter  follow  ever  more  closely 
in  the  wake  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  there  were  some 
indications  that  France  would  attempt  to  bring  about  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Italy,  which,  in  turn,  could  not  help  being  disturbed  by 
Germany’s  ever-increasing  strength  in  central  Europe.  In  October 
France,  in  accrediting  her  new  ambassador  to  Italy,  recognized  the 
latter’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia.  At  the  same  time  Italy,  perhaps  in  an 
effort  to  improve  her  relations  with  Great  Britain,  in  October 
withdrew  some  10,000  of  her  “volunteers”  from  Spain.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  might  eventually 
draw  together  to  halt  Germany’s  triumphant  progress  did  not 
seem  wholly  chimerical. 

For,  despite  Hitler’s  assertion  that  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Sudetenland  his  territorial  ambitions  in  Europe  would  be  satis¬ 
fied,  it  appeared  that  the  Third  Reich  under  his  leadership  was 
just  as  determined  to  push  the  Drang  nach  Osten  as  had  been 
the  German  Empire  under  the  Kaiser.  Hitler’s  announcement  on 
October  9  that  he  had  “decided  to  continue  construction  of  our 
fortifications  in  the  west  with  increased  energy”  was  matched  in 
other  countries  by  announcements  of  plans  to  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  their  national  armaments.  Many,  recalling  how  Germany’s 
Drang  nach  Osten  had  been  related  to  the  World  War,  feared 
that  the  Munich  settlement  had  not  brought  peace  to  Europe,  ,  but 
merely  the  postponement  of  war. 


Soviet  Russia 

The  most  spectacular  events  in  Soviet  Russia  after  1936  were  the 
treason  trials  and  party  purges  which  occurred  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  severe  measures  and  sweeping  purge  of  the  Communist  party 
which  immediately  followed  the  assassination  of  Sergei  Kirov  in 
1934  have  already  been  discussed.  But  the  government’s  repressive 
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measures  did  not  cease  with  these.  In  August,  1936,  Kamenev, 
Zinoviev,  and  fourteen  others  were  tried  and  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  assassinate  Stalin,  and  all  were  subsequently  shot.  In  January, 
1:937,  seventeen  other  prominent  Communists  were  convicted  of 
sabotage  and  of  plotting  with  Germany  or  Japan  to  overthrow  the 
Soviet  government;  fifteen  of  them  were  shot,  and  two  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  terms.  Five  months  later  Marshal  Tukhachevsky  and 
seven  leading  generals  were  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sum¬ 
marily  executed.  Altogether,  according  to  semi-official  statements, 
4,800  persons  were  executed  in  1937  for  espionage,  sabotage,  Trotsky- 
ite  activities,  or  treason.  Unofficial  reports,  indeed,  placed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  executed  at  10,000  or  more. 

But  the  ensuing  year  saw  little  change  in  the  situation.  In  March, 
1938,  twenty-one  more  Communist  leaders  were  brought  to  trial  on 
charges  of  plotting  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  government  and  to  dis¬ 
member  the  Soviet  Union.  Included  in  the  number,  in  addition  to 
Bukharin  and  Rykov,  were  a  former  head  of  the  Ogpu,  a  former 
head  of  the  State  Planning  Commission,  former  commissars  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  of  agriculture,  a  former  chief  of  the  timber  industry, 
a  former  head  of  the  consumers’  cooperatives,  a  former  president  of 
Uzbekistan,  and  former  Soviet  ambassadors  to  Germany  and  France. 
Bukharin,  Rykov,  and  sixteen  of  the  accused  were  shot,  and  the 
other  three  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms  ranging  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years.  Before  the  month  was  out,  it  was  announced  that 
nearly  a  score  of  leading  officials  of  the  Republic  of  Kazakstan,  in¬ 
cluding  a  former  president,  had  also  been  executed.  And  the  en¬ 
suing  months  brought  further  announcements  of  executions  for  “spy¬ 
ing  and  wrecking.” 

Doubtless  some  of  the  condemned  men  were  guilty  of  the  crimes 
of  which  they  were  accused.  Nevertheless,  the  suspicion  was  strong 
that  Stalin  and  his  associates  in  the  government  had  deliberately  rid 
themselves  of  many  of  their  most  dangerous  rivals  by  recourse  to 
these  treason  trials.  In  resorting  to  such  methods  Stalin,  especially 
in  view  of  Hitler’s  repeated  pronouncements,  was  able  to  cite  the 
constant  danger  of  foreign  intervention  and  to  condemn  his  op¬ 
ponents  in  advance  by  accusing  them  of  working  in  the  interests  of 
certain  foreign  governments.  Furthermore,  the  temptation  was  great 
to  explain  the  failures  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  transportation — 
some  of  which  were  the  inevitable  results  of  inexperience,  ineffi- 
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ciency,  or  negligence — on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  result  of 
sabotage  and  deliberate  attempts  to  wreck  the  nation  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  foreign  powers. 

Apparently  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  Communist  party  and 
the  Soviet  government,  begun  even  before  Lenin’s  death  and  greatly 
intensified  after  1924,  has  continued.  And  personal  rivalries  and  dis¬ 
agreements  between  Stalin  and  his  associates,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
other  Communist  leaders,  critical  of  the  new  bureaucracy,  on  the 
other,  instead  of  being  left  for  peaceful  settlement  by  the  popular 
vote  of  the  Russian  people,  have  been  liquidated  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  during  recent  years  by  resort  to  the  firing  squad.  These 
events  reveal  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  the  reputed  democracy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  of  the  liberal  countries  of  the  West. 

Furthermore,  although  the  Communist  leaders  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  democratic  features  of  the  constitution  of  1936,  the 
first  national  election  held  in  the  Soviet  Union,  on  December  12, 
1937,  disclosed  that  Russia’s  so-called  democracy  was  far  different 
from  that  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  the  more  than  one  thousand  electoral  districts, 
the  voters  were  confronted  with  only  one  candidate.  Most  of  the 
91,113,153  voters  who  went  to  the  polls  therefore  had  no  choice  when 
they  cast  their  secret  ballots.  Their  situation  was  little  different  from 
that  of  Italian  voters  who  in  their  national  elections  are  confronted 
by  a  single  list  of  candidates  drawn  up  by  the  Fascist  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil.  When  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Soviet  Union  convened  for 
its  first  meeting  on  January  12,  1938,  members  of  the  Communist 
party  held  855  of  the  1143  seats  in  the  two  houses. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  as  yet  become  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  state  politically,  the  economic  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
1936  reveal  the  departure  from  earlier  communist  theories.  The  new 
constitution  states,  for  instance,  that  the  “personal  ownership  of 
citizens  of  their  income  from  work  and  savings,  of  home  and 
auxiliaries  pertaining  thereto,  of  objects  of  domestic  and  household 
use,  of  objects  of  personal  use  and  comfort,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
inherit  private  property  are  protected  by  law”  (Article  10) .  This  de¬ 
parture  is  further  revealed  by  the  declaration  that  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
“the  principle  of  socialism  is  being  realized:  ‘From  each  according 
to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  work’”  (Article  12).  It  seems 
obvious  that  the  earlier  communist  ideal  of  taking  from  each  accord- 
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ing  to  his  ability  and  giving  to  each  according  to  his  needs  has  been 
abandoned — not  only  in  practice  but  in  theory  as  well. 


Fascist  Italy 

That  Mussolini  had  not  abandoned  his  plan  of  transforming  Italy 
into  a  thoroughgoing  corporative  State  under  control  of  the  Fascist 
party  seemed  evident  when  the  Fascist  Grand  Council  decided 
(March,  1938)  that  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whose  term 
expires  in  March,  1939,  should  be  succeeded  at  that  time  by  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Fascios  and  Corporations.  The  new  chamber  should  consist 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Fascist  party  and  of 
the  National  Council  of  Corporations.  Its  six  hundred  members 
would  not  be  popularly  elected,  would  have  no  fixed  terms,  and 
would  surrender  their  seats  in  the  Chamber  when  they  relinquished 
their  positions  in  the  Fascist  National  Council  or  in  the  National 
Council  of  Corporations. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  period  after  1936  the  Italian  government  was 
forced  to  continue  its  struggle  to  solve  the  country’s  fiscal  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  The  national  budget  continued  to  be  unbalanced, 
and  apparently  the  best  that  the  finance  minister  could  do  was  to 
state  his  hope  in  May,  1938,  that  it  might  be  balanced  within  three 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  country’s  foreign  trade  showed  an  ad¬ 
verse  balance  for  1937  of  more  than  5,500,000,000  lire. 

Various  measures  were  inaugurated  in  1938  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  situation.  Decrees  were  issued  designed  to  reduce  imports  not 
considered  necessary  to  Italy’s  economy.  The  use  of  imported  metals 
was  restricted,  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  production  of  lead 
and  zinc,  and  indigenous  metals  were  stipulated  for  use  for  certain 
industrial  and  domestic  purposes  instead  of  nickel,  copper,  tin,  and 
other  foreign  metals.  Special  subsidies  were  voted  to  strengthen  and 
modernize  the  country’s  mercantile  fleet.  To  attract  money  from 
abroad,  a  royal  decree  in  February,  1938,  extended  certain  fiscal 
privileges  to  foreign  capital  which  was  used  to  buy  Italian  real  estate, 
bonds,  or  securities.  Investments  of  foreign  capital  made  in  Italy 
before  1940,  for  example,  were  to  be  free  of  inheritance  taxes  for 
twenty  years. 

One  reason  for  Italy’s  fiscal  difficulties  was  undoubtedly  the  heavy 
expenditure  on  the  country’s  military,  naval,  and  air  forces.  Increas- 
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ingly  convinced  that  the  cornerstone  of  Italy’s  security  and  greatness 
must  be  her  strength  on  the  sea,  the  government  undertook  to 
strengthen  the  Italian  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean.  According 
to  the  program  adopted  in  January,  1938,  the  Italian  navy  in  1941 
would  have  700,000  tons  of  warships.  During  1938-39  more  than 
260,000  tons  of  new  fighting  ships  were  to  be  completed  or  under 
construction.  Special  emphasis  was  being  placed  upon  submarines, 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  construction  of  ocean-going 
submarines  capable  of  cruising  long  distances  without  refueling. 
The  nation’s  air  force,  too,  was  steadily  improved  until  the  first- 
line  machines  were  said  to  number  several  thousand  and  to  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  finest  air  forces  in  the  world.  In  March,  1938, 
twenty-nine  new  aerodromes  were  officially  inaugurated  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  Mussolini  informed  the  Senate  that  Italy 
then  had  876  factories  with  580,000  workers  to  supply  military  needs. 
In  harmony  with  the  Duce’s  emphasis  upon  militarism,  a  decree  in 
the  following  May  made  premilitary  training  compulsory  for  all 
boys  from  the  age  of  eight  until  they  were  called  to  the  colors,  and 
stipulated  that  every  citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms  “becomes  a 
soldier  at  eighteen  years  of  age  and  is  liable  to  military  service  until 
he  is  fifty-five.” 

A  second  reason  for  Italy’s  fiscal  difficulties  was  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  entailed  in  the  conquest  and  development  of  Ethiopia.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1938,  a  decree  had  authorized  an  “extraordinary  expenditure” 
of  12,000,000,000  lire  for  public  works  in  Italian  East  Africa,  and  had 
fixed  at  1,000,000,000  lire  Italy’s  contribution  toward  the  balancing 
of  the  East  African  budget  annually  for  the  ensuing  six  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  finance  minister  the  extraordinary  expenditure  in¬ 
curred  for  these  purposes  up  to  May,  1938,  had  been  36,000,000,000 
lire.  Whether  the  economic  benefits  to  Italy  would  exceed  the  ex¬ 
penditures  required  to  secure  Ethiopia  still  remained  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  But  that  Italy’s  conquest  of  Haile  Selassie’s  empire  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  recognized  by  the  other  powers  was  no  longer  in  doubt. 
By  the  close  of  1938  more  than  a  score  of  States,  including  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France,  had  recognized  the  fait  accompli. 

The  year  1938  saw  the  inauguration  in  Italy  of  a  doctrine  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  racialism  and  anti-Semitism  which  was  mildly  reminiscent 
of  that  in  Nazi  Germany.  In  February  restrictions  were  placed  on 
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the  literary  and  artistic  activities  of  Jews;  no  book  by  a  foreign  Jew 
was  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  and  special  permission  was  to  be 
necessary  for  the  publication  of  any  book  by  an  Italian  Jew.  In 
August  a  census  of  Jews  was  begun,  the  purpose  being  to  ascertain 
the  total  number  of  Jews  in  the  country  so  that  the  Jewish  share 
in  the  life  of  Italy  might  be  made  proportionate  to  the  ratio  of  Jews 
to  the  total  population.  It  was  expected  that  the  ratio  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  one  to  one  thousand.  On  September  1  it  was  decreed 
that  all  Jews  who  had  taken  up  residence  in  Italy  since  the  World 
War  must  leave  the  country  within  six  months  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  acquired  Italian  citizenship.  Later  in  the  year  foreign 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  Italy,  and 
the  issuing  of  licenses  to  Italian  Jews  to  open  new  retail  establish¬ 
ments  was  made  illegal.  In  October  a  general  prohibition  of  mar¬ 
riages  of  “Aryans”  and  “non-Aryans”  was  proclaimed. 


Nazi  Germany 

After  1936  the  Nazi  government  continued  to  pursue  its  racial 
and  religious  policies  with  undiminished  vigor.  In  1938  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  officially  that  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  German  blood  and  honor  adopted  in  1935  was 
between  800,000  and  1,000,000.  Of  these,  450,000  were  orthodox  Jews, 
and  290,000  were  half  or  quarter  Jewish.  In  the  first  three  years  of 
the  Nazi  regime,  it  was  stated,  nearly  100,000  Jews  had  left  Ger¬ 
many,  but  there  was  the  “unsatisfactory  prospect”  that  it  would  be 
thirty  years  before  the  last  professing  Jew  had  left  the  country. 

The  government  was  apparently  determined  to  do  its  utmost  to 
hasten  the  emigration  of  Jews  by  bringing  economic  pressure  to  bear 
upon  them  in  Germany.  In  April,  1938,  for  instance,  all  Jews  pos¬ 
sessing  property  worth  more  than  5,000  marks  in  Germany  or  abroad 
were  required  to  declare  their  holdings.  This  property,  it  was  stated, 
would  “be  used  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  German  econ¬ 
omy.”  Another  decree  forbade  Jews  to  sell  their  property  without 
official  permission,  or  to  open  any  new  Jewish  business  or  branch 
business.  Later  still  another  order  deprived  the  Jews  of  access  to  their 
safe  deposit  boxes  except  in  the  presence  of  a  Nazi  observer.  On 
August  3  still  another  decree  deprived  all  Jewish  physicians  of  their 
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permits  to  engage  in  any  medical  practice  after  September  30,  1938. 

In  November,  using  as  an  excuse  the  assassination  of  a  secretary  of 
the  German  embassy  in  Paris  by  a  Polish  Jew,  the  Nazis  subjected  the 
German  Jews  to  a  brutal  persecution.  Thousands  were  arrested;  many 
were  reported  executed.  Jewish  shops  were  looted,  synagogues  were 
burned,  and  the  Jews  collectively  were  fined  one  billion  marks.  Nazi 
decrees  closed  all  universities,  high  schools,  theaters,  and  movies  to 
Jews,  and  forbade  them  to  engage  in  retail  trade  or  mail-order  or 
commission  business.  Apparently  the  “liquidation”  of  the  Jews  was  to 
be  further  speeded  up. 

Meanwhile,  in  1937,  the  Nazis  had  renewed  their  campaign  against 
the  Confessional  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  Niemoller  and 
other  leaders  were  arrested.  In  March,  1938,  the  former  was  sentenced 
to  seven  months’  imprisonment,  but  the  court  held  that  his  sentence 
had  been  discharged  by  his  eight  months’  detention  since  his  arrest. 
Upon  being  released  by  the  court,  however,  Niemoller  was  at  once 
seized  and  held  by  the  secret  police.  At  the  close  of  1938  the  Nazis 
had  not  yet  obtained  unity  within  the  Evangelical  Church. 

During  1936,  despite  the  provisions  of  the  concordat  of  1933,  the 
government  continued  its  efforts  to  enlist  all  Catholic  children  in 
the  Hitler  Youth  and  to  put  an  end  to  education  by  Catholic  schools. 
By  pressure  upon  parents  the  Nazis  succeeded  in  reducing  registra¬ 
tions  for  Catholic  schools  in  some  parts  of  southern  Germany  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point.  Ultimately  the  pope  was  led  to  protest,  and 
in  an  encyclical  on  March  21,  1937,  he  declared  that  the  concordat 
had  been  both  misinterpreted  and  openly  violated  by  the  Nazi  gov¬ 
ernment.  At  the  same  time  he  called  upon  German  Catholics  to 
rally  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  church.  The  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  to  discredit  the  Catholic  Church  by  bringing 
numerous  priests  and  members  of  religious  orders  to  trial  on  charges 
of  immorality.  Furthermore,  in  June,  1937,  it  went  so  far  as  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  hundreds  of  Catholic  schools  in  Bavaria,  converting  them 
into  secular  institutions.  Seven  months  later  the  Bavarian  minister 
of  education  announced  that  the  closing  of  the  church  elementary 
schools  was  to  be  followed  by  the  closing  of  the  secondary  schools. 
At  that  time  the  chief  Bavarian  Catholic  Youth  associations  were 
dissolved,  also. 

In  the  economic  life  of  Germany,  September,  1936,  saw  Hitler’s 
inauguration  of  a  Four-Year  Plan  designed  to  increase  the  Reich’s 
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self-sufficiency  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  productive  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  released  by  the  gradual  completion  of  the  Nazi  re¬ 
armament  program.  During  the  ensuing  four  years  all  of  Germany’s 
resources — land,  labor,  capital — were  to  be  mobilized  to  serve  the 
campaign  for  greater  self-sufficiency.  Since  Germany  was  at  that 
time  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  all  important  in¬ 
dustrial  raw  materials  except  coal,  the  plan  placed  upon  German 
scientists  what  Hitler  called  a  “stupendous  task.”  Goring,  the  Nazi 
strong  man,  was  placed  in  charge  with  plenary  powers  to  issue  all 
decrees  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

In  respect  to  raw  materials  Goring  sought  to  hasten  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  synthetic  products,  notably  rubber,  oil,  and  fabric 
threads.  A  100  per  cent  tax  was  placed  on  rubber  imports,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  use  of  rubber  for  some  unessential  commodities  was 
restricted.  In  the  interest  of  accelerating  the  rearmament  program, 
efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  production  of  iron  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  methods  for  utilizing  low-grade  iron  ore,  by  the  more 
intensive  exploitation  of  old  mines,  and  by  the  salvaging  of  scrap 
iron.  So  far  as  trade  and  industry  were  concerned,  Goring’s  attitude 
was  expressed  in  his  statement  that  there  must  be  “cannon  before 
butter.”  Eventually  Goring  and  Schacht,  minister  of  economics, 
came  into  acute  disagreement  on  economic  and  financial  questions, 
for  the  latter  advised  greater  national  economy,  greater  emphasis  on 
the  Reich’s  export  trade,  and  less  pressure  for  speed  in  the  Four-Year 
Plan.  The  clash  between  the  two  men  led,  in  November,  1937,  to 
the  resignation  of  Schacht  to  take  effect  on  January  15,  1938. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Hitler’s  accession  to  power,  official 
figures  were  released  showing  that  the  total  national  income  had 
risen  since  January,  1933,  from  45,200,000,000  marks  to  68,000,000,000. 
Savings  bank  deposits  had  grown  from  11,400,000,000  marks  to  16,- 
100,000,000.  The  value  of  industrial  production  had  doubled  during 
the  period;  steel  production  had  mounted  from  5,650,000  tons  to 
20,000,000;  and  the  number  of  employed  had  increased  from  12,- 
580,000  to  18,370,000.  By  July  1,  1938,  the  number  of  employed  was 
reported  as  20,000,000,  with  only  275,000 — most  of  whom  were  un¬ 
employable — out  of  work. 

Meanwhile,  on  February  4,  1938,  Hitler  had  carried  through  an¬ 
other  “purge” — this  time  of  conservatives  in  the  army  and  diplomatic 
service,  and  this  time  bloodless.  Although  the  purge  of  June,  1934, 
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had  eliminated  one  Left  group  which  had  threatened  to  embarrass 
the  Fiihrer,  in  the  succeeding  years  another  Left  group — with  which 
apparently  Hitler  was  this  time  largely  in  sympathy — had  developed. 
Led  by  Heinrich  Himmler,  chief  of  the  Schutzstaffeln  and  of  the 
Gestapo,  Joseph  Goebbels,  minister  of  propaganda,  and  Joachim  von 
Ribbentrop,  German  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  this  Left  group 
advocated  a  more  revolutionary  policy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  favored  the  pursuit  of  more  active  policies  in  behalf  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  urged  that  more  help  be  given 
General  Franco  in  Spain,  and  wished  to  see  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis” 
and  the  Anti-Communist  pact  more  forcefully  implemented.  In  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  the  Leftists  wanted  an  intensification  of  the  anti-Jewish 
campaign  and  the  extension  of  the  control  of  the  Nazi  party  over 
the  army. 

Most  of  these  policies  the  Right  group — supported  by  the  con¬ 
servatives  of  the  general  staff  and  of  the  foreign  office  and  by  the 
great  industrial  and  financial  leaders — strongly  opposed.  These  mod¬ 
erate  elements  feared  that  a  more  active  policy  in  Austria  would 
weaken  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis,”  and  they  were  not  particularly  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  continuing  the  Spanish  adventure.  The  conservative 
members  of  the  general  staff,  furthermore,  were  opposed  to  the  Nazi 
religious  policy  and  especially  to  the  anti-Christian  propaganda  to 
which  the  youth  of  Germany  were  being  subjected.  They  doubted 
whether  all  the  Nazi  party  ideologies  tended  to  produce  good  sol¬ 
diers.  Furthermore,  they  looked  upon  Field  Marshal  von  Blomberg, 
the  war  minister,  as  a  political  soldier,  too  closely  associated  with 
the  Nazi  party  to  be  good  for  the  army. 

A  clash  between  Hitler  and  the  conservative  army  leaders  was 
precipitated  when  General  von  Fritsch,  the  commander-in-chief, 
demanded  that  the  war  minister  be  retired  because,  contrary  to  the 
army  traditions  of  “caste  and  class,”  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
a  humble  carpenter.  At  the  same  time  Fritsch  made  other  demands 
— that  the  army  should  have  a  status  above  politics,  that  it  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  Nazi  anti-Christian  doctrines,  and  that  the 
government  should  restrict  its  “activist”  foreign  policy.  Thus  the 
question  was  raised:  was  the  army  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Nazi  party  or  was  it  to  stand  above  domestic  politics? 

Although  the  military  were  strong  enough  to  force  the  removal  of 
Field  Marshal  von  Blomberg,  Hitler  in  turn  struck  back.  On  Feb- 
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ruary  4, 1938,  he  suddenly  dismissed  General  von  Fritsch  and  thirteen 
senior  generals  in  the  army  and  air  force,  and  announced  that  he 
himself  had  assumed  “personal  and  direct  command  over  all  the 
armed  forces.”  At  the  same  time  he  removed  from  the  foreign  min¬ 
istry  Baron  von  Neurath,  who  had  held  that  position  since  before 
the  Nazis  came  into  power,  and  appointed  in  his  place  the  100  per 
cent  Nazi,  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop.  The  “conservative”  ambassadors 
to  Italy,  Japan,  and  Austria  were  also  recalled.  By  this  purge  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Hitler  had  definitely  strengthened  the  Nazi  control  of 
the  Reich’s  army  and  foreign  policy. 

Evidence  that  the  Left  group  was  in  control  was  soon  forthcoming. 
On  February  12  came  the  famous  interview  between  Hitler  and 
Chancellor  Schuschnigg  of  Austria  in  which  the  former  by  threats 
forced  the  latter  to  admit  Austrian  Nazis  into  his  government.  One 
month  later  came  the  overthrow  of  Schuschnigg’s  government  and 
the  absorption  of  Austria  into  the  Third  Reich,  which  was  thus  in¬ 
creased  in  population  to  74,000,000.  The  “activist”  policy  seemed  to 
be  highly  successful;  one  more  objective  in  Hitler’s  announced  policy 
had  been  attained.  On  April  10  another  plebiscite  revealed  that  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  Germany  loyally  supported  Hitler. 

The  consummation  of  the  Anschluss  greatly  strengthened  Ger¬ 
many’s  position  in  central  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  her 
Drang  nach  Osten.  She  was  now  in  direct  contact  with  Italy  at  the 
Brenner  Pass  and  also  in  direct  touch  with  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary. 
Furthermore,  domination  in  Austria  gave  the  Third  Reich  military 
and  economic  control  of  practically  all  the  communications  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe.  Czechoslovakia  was  almost  isolated.  Her  trade  out¬ 
lets  through  Germany  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  and  her  com¬ 
munications  by  rail  and  river  to  the  south  and  southeast  could  be 
severed  almost  at  will.  It  is  not  surprising,  with  Czechoslovakia’s 
position  thus  weakened,  that  the  Nazis  of  Germany  next  turned 
their  attention  to  “alleviating”  the  wrongs  suffered  by  their  3,500,- 
000  kinsmen  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  German-Czechoslovak  crisis  of  September,  1938,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  another  section  of  this  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  here 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Sudeten  territory  of  Czechoslovakia 
added  more  millions  to  the  population  of  the  Third  Reich,  and 
greatly  increased  its  mineral  and  industrial  resources.  By  largely 
destroying  the  French  system  of  post-war  alliances  in  central  Eu- 
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rope,  it  further  strengthened  Germany’s  international  position  on 
the  continent.  Finally,  by  bringing  Czechoslovakia  within  the  Ger¬ 
man  political  and  economic  orbit,  it  advanced  the  Drang  nach 
Osten  still  another  step,  and  facilitated  Germany’s  projected  eco¬ 
nomic  penetration  of  the  small  countries  of  southeastern  Europe. 
The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  armistice  which  had  proclaimed 
the  decisive  defeat  of  Germany  in  1918  saw  that  country  greater  in 
population  and  resources  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  before  the 
World  War. 


The  French  Republic 

At  the  time  that  Leon  Blum’s  Popular  Front  government  took 
office  in  1936,  France  was  seriously  disturbed  by  “sit-down”  strikes 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  who  demanded  wage 
increases,  shorter  hours,  and  a  two-week  annual  holiday  with  pay. 
The  new  premier  at  once  arranged  a  temporary  settlement  between 
the  workers  and  employers  which  granted  wage  increases.  He  then 
sought  to  inaugurate  a  sort  of  New  Deal  and  ultimately  secured  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  a  forty-hour  week  without 
reductions  in  pay,  holidays  with  pay,  and  collective  labor  contracts. 
The  strike  situation  thereupon  improved,  although  it  was  some 
months  before  all  of  the  major  labor  troubles  were  settled.  Even¬ 
tually  the  parliament  empowered  the  government  to  provide  by 
decree  for  the  compulsory  mediation  and  arbitration  of  industrial 
conflicts. 

During  the  summer  of  1936  two  notable  acts  of  reform  legislation 
were  passed.  One  provided  for  the  nationalization  of  the  country’s 
armament  industries  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration;  the  other 
altered  the  composition  and  selection  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
powerful  Bank  of  France  so  that  all  classes  of  French  economic  life 
would  have  representation  and  a  majority  of  its  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  government.  In  September  the  government,  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  republic’s  economic  and  fiscal  problems,  reduced 
the  gold  content  of  the  franc  by  about  30  per  cent  in  order  to  align 
it  with  British  and  American  currencies.  By  depreciating  the  franc 
Blum  hoped  to  stimulate  business  through  the  expansion  of  the 
French  export  trade.  Unfortunately  for  his  hopes,  however,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  did  not  respond  to  devaluation  as  favorably  as  had 
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been  expected.  He  had  also  hoped  that  devaluation  would  bring  the 
return  of  French  capital  in  sufficient  amounts  to  enable  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  meet  its  needs  by  floating  loans.  But  here,  too,  he  met  dis¬ 
appointment.  In  June,  1937,  France  still  had  an  unbalanced  budget, 
her  bonds  were  selling  below  par,  and  the  republic’s  credit  was  at 
the  lowest  point  since  the  fiscal  crisis  of  1926. 

To  meet  the  new  crisis  the  government  asked  the  parliament  for 
authority  until  July  31,  1937,  to  take  by  decree  all  measures  needed 
to  assure  the  recovery  of  public  finances  and  to  meet  attacks  against 
the  public  credit.  Apparently  Blum  sought  temporary  dictatorial 
powers  in  the  realm  of  finance  like  those  conferred  upon  Poincare 
in  1926.  Although  such  powers  were  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  the  more  conservative  Senate  refused  to  pass  the  bill.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  Blum  government  resigned  on  June  20,  after  having 
been  in  office  slightly  more  than  a  year. 

Blum  was  succeeded  by  Camille  Chautemps,  a  leader  of  the  Radi¬ 
cal  Socialists  and  a  member  of  Blum’s  cabinet.  The  Socialists  agreed 
to  maintain  the  Popular  Front  government,  and  Blum  and  eight 
other  Socialists  accepted  places  in  Chautemps’  ministry.  As  in  the 
case  of  Blum,  the  Communists  again  gave  the  government  their 
support.  On  June  30  the  parliament  voted  Chautemps,  until  August 
31,  1937,  the  full  powers  which  it  had  denied  Blum.  Thereupon  the 
new  government  gave  up  its  attempt  to  maintain  the  French  cur¬ 
rency  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  franc  immediately  fell  in  value  to 
about  3.75  cents.  Other  emergency  measures  included  authorization 
for  the  government  to  increase  its  borrowings  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  higher  taxes  to  increase  the  government’s  revenue,  and 
higher  fares  and  freight  rates  on  the  government’s  railways. 

Fundamentally,  Chautemps  faced  a  twofold  problem  so  far  as  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  were  concerned:  to  place  the  finances  of  France  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  to  persuade  capital  and  labor  to  reach  agreements. 
While  his  government  did  bring  about  some  improvement  in  the 
fiscal  situation,  the  rising  cost  of  living  nullified  most  of  the  gains 
made  by  the  workers  in  the  social  reforms  of  1936.  Furthermore,  in 
December  the  forty-hour-week  law  was  modified  to  make  it  more 
elastic  in  certain  industries.  Consequently,  strikes  once  more  began 
to  occur,  and  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  became  more 
bitter. 

The  budget  deficit  for  1937  amounted  to  about  8,000,000,000  francs, 
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and  the  closing  days  of  1937  saw  the  franc  again  declining.  The 
Socialists  and  the  Communists  demanded  a  controlled  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  solve  the  republic’s  monetary  problem,  but  Georges  Bon¬ 
net,  the  Radical  Socialist  finance  minister,  opposed  such  a  solution. 
The  Socialists  then  withdrew  their  support  from  the  government, 
and  Chautemps  on  January  14,  1938,  handed  in  the  resignation  of 
his  cabinet.  President  Lebrun,  after  Chautemps  and  Daladier  had 
both  declined  to  undertake  to  construct  a  new  ministry  and  Bonnet 
and  Blum  had  both  tried  and  failed,  again  turned  to  Chautemps. 
On  January  18  the  governmental  crisis  was  solved — at  least  tem¬ 
porarily — by  the  latter’s  return  to  the  premiership  at  the  head  of  a 
Radical  Socialist  ministry,  the  Socialists  refusing  to  accept  places 
in  his  government  but  promising  to  give  their  parliamentary  sup¬ 
port. 

The  new  government  was  short-lived.  Early  in  March,  when  the 
Socialists  refused  to  grant  the  premier  extraordinary  powers  to  meet 
the  nation’s  fiscal  problems,  Chautemps  was  again  forced  to  resign. 
A  three-day  crisis  ensued,  but  on  March  13  Leon  Blum  once  more 
became  head  of  a  ministry  consisting  of  Socialists  and  Radical  So¬ 
cialists,  with  the  benevolent  support  of  the  Communists.  But  Blum’s 
government  was  even  shorter-lived  than  Chautemps’.  Within  four 
weeks  the  Senate  had  forced  Blum  out  of  office  in  the  same  way  and 
on  the  same  issue  as  in  June,  1937.  On  April  10  Edouard  Daladier 
organized  a  new  government,  consisting  of  Radical  Socialists  and 
representatives  of  certain  moderate  center  groups,  for,  although  the 
Socialist  National  Council  authorized  the  party  members  to  sup¬ 
port  Daladier’s  government  at  their  discretion,  it  rejected  the  idea 
of  Socialists  entering  the  cabinet. 

Daladier  stated  that  his  immediate  objectives  included:  (1)  a 
moderate  increase  in  taxes,  (2)  a  tax  on  monopoly  profits  and  in¬ 
dustries  benefiting  from  the  armaments  boom,  (3)  a  revision  of  the 
customs  tariff  in  order  to  improve  the  country’s  trade  balance,  (4) 
an  extension  of  taxation  privileges  to  businesses  applying  their  profits 
to  expansion,  (5)  an  authorization  to  the  defense  industries  to  draw 
upon  the  government  for  the  payments  due  them,  (6)  an  increase  in 
the  limit  of  treasury  borrowing  by  10,000,000,000  francs,  and  (7)  the 
issue  of  a  national  defense  loan.  The  basic  idea  of  his  program,  Dala¬ 
dier  declared,  was  to  stimulate  production.  Following  the  premier’s 
statement,  his  government  was  voted  special  powers  until  July  31, 
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1938.  In  October  similar  powers  were  again  granted  until  Novem¬ 
ber  15. 

During  the  summer,  by  means  of  many  decrees,  the  government 
had  meanwhile  endeavored  to  make  effective  the  program  as  an¬ 
nounced.  In  May,  in  an  effort  to  “stabilize  the  franc  on  bases  on 
which  it  can  be  effectively  defended,”  the  government  fixed  its  rate 
at  the  equivalent  of  2.79  cents.  Confidence  in  the  government  seemed 
to  be  indicated,  however,  when  a  5  per  cent  national  defense  loan 
of  5,000,000,000  francs,  issued  at  98,  was  almost  immediately  taken 
up.  In  the  realm  of  social  legislation  the  forty-hour-week  law  was 
again  modified  to  make  it  more  elastic,  the  minister  of  labor  being 
authorized  to  permit  the  working  of  extra  hours  in  certain  industries. 
But  when  Daladier  actually  suspended  the  forty-hour-week  law,  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labor  called  on  4,000,000  of  its  members  to 
strike  for  twenty-four  hours  as  a  protest.  On  November  30  Daladier 
met  this  challenge  to  his  authority  by  calling  workers  “to  the  colors,” 
and  succeeded  in  breaking  the  strike. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  was  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
matter  of  national  defense.  In  addition  to  the  balanced  “ordinary” 
budget  of  54,000,000,000  francs  for  1938,  an  “extraordinary”  budget 
of  18,500,000,000  francs  had  been  adopted  in  January  without  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  equivalent  revenue.  This  budget  was  designed  chiefly 
to  care  for  the  matter  of  preparedness.  According  to  the  minister  of 
marine,  the  total  naval  expenditure  for  1938  would  be  5,700,000,000 
francs,  of  which  3,500,000,000  would  be  for  new  construction.  The 
French  fleet,  he  stated,  would  in  1942  be  50,000  tons  stronger  than 
the  Italian  and  120,000  tons  stronger  than  the  German.  In  May  it 
was  announced  that  the  air  minister  planned  for  2,600  first-line 
fighting  planes,  of  which  1,810  had  been  ordered.  Contracts  were 
even  signed  for  American  fighting  planes  to  be  delivered  by  April, 

1939.  In  the  summer  of  1938  a  decree  provided  for  the  increase  of 
the  peace  strength  of  the  air  force  from  42,550  officers  and  men  to 
62,495. 

During  these  years,  too,  steps  were  taken  to  weaken  and  restrict 
the  fascist  movement  in  France.  In  June,  1936,  Premier  Blum  or¬ 
dered  the  dissolution  of  the  Croix  de  Feu  on  the  ground  that  its 
members  were  precipitating  clashes  by  interfering  with  strikers.  The 
Croix  de  Feu  soon  reappeared  as  the  French  Social  party,  but  in 
December,  1937,  the  French  court  held  that  the  latter  was  merely  a 
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continuance  of  the  old  organization,  and  Colonel  de  la  Rocque  and 
five  of  his  associates  were  fined.  Similarly,  the  president  of  another 
organization  was  fined  for  reconstructing  the  dissolved  Solidarity 
Frangaise  under  a  different  name. 


Great  Britain 

Although  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  proclaimed  King  Edward 
VIII  upon  the  death  of  George  V  in  January,  1936,  a  constitutional 
crisis  forced  him  from  the  throne  in  a  spectacular  manner  before  the 
date  set  for  his  coronation.  The  crisis  was  precipitated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  December  when  the  Baldwin  government  resisted  the  King’s 
desire  to  marry  a  twice-divorced  American  woman.  Edward  argued 
that  his  marriage  was  a  private  matter  on  which  he  was  not  limited 
by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  but  the  cabinet  maintained  that  it 
was  a  public  act  which  was  bound  to  affect  seriously  the  monarch’s 
standing  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  the  dominions  overseas. 
Baldwin  insisted  that  the  elevation  to  the  British  throne  of  a  twice- 
divorced  woman  would  undermine  the  prestige  of  the  Crown  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  “doubtful  if  anything  could  restore  it.” 

The  King’s  proposal  that  Parliament  should  legalize  a  morganatic 
marriage  which  would  not  raise  his  wife  to  the  rank  of  Queen  and 
would  exclude  their  children  from  succession  was  also  refused  by 
the  government.  The  House  of  Commons,  realizing  that  the  issue 
was  fundamentally  a  question  of  whether  the  will  of  the  King 
should  prevail  over  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  representing  Parlia¬ 
ment,  supported  Prime  Minister  Baldwin.  Faced  by  this  impasse, 
Edward  VIII  on  December  10  informed  Parliament  of  his  decision 
to  renounce  the  throne.  On  the  next  day  Parliament  passed  the  Ab¬ 
dication  Act  giving  effect  to  the  King’s  abdication  and  regulating 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  Edward  VIII  then  gave  his  official  as¬ 
sent  to  the  measure,  and  that  night  left  England. 

On  December  12,  1936,  Edward’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
proclaimed  King  George  VI.  The  new  King’s  first  act  was  to  confer 
upon  Edward  a  dukedom  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Windsor.  Five 
months  later  on  May  12,  1937,  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  representatives  of  the  kingdom,  commonwealth,  and  empire. 

Shortly  after  the  coronation  Prime  Minister  Baldwin,  who  had 
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been  so  much  responsible  for  the  change  in  monarchs,  tendered  his 
resignation  and  that  of  his  cabinet,  and  retired  from  public  life.  A 
new  ministry  was  organized  on  May  28  by  Neville  Chamberlain, 
son  of  the  Joseph  Chamberlain  who  had  led  the  Unionist  secession 
from  the  Liberal  party  in  1886.  Although  the  Conservatives  retained 
fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  major  posts,  the  government  was  still  “Na¬ 
tional”  in  the  sense  that  it  included  National  Laborites  and  National 
Liberals.  Following  his  resignation,  Stanley  Baldwin  was  made  an 
earl  and  took  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
who  retired  from  politics  at  the  same  time  as  Baldwin,  was  also 
offered  an  earldom  but  declined.  The  former  leader  of  the  Labor 
party  died  a  few  months  later,  on  November  9,  1937. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  governments  continued  to  wrestle  more 
or  less  successfully  with  the  three  major  domestic  problems  which 
had  confronted  them  since  1931.  Although  the  budgets  for  “or¬ 
dinary”  revenues  and  expenditures  continued  to  show  satisfac¬ 
tory  surpluses,  extraordinary  expenditures  for  rearmament  purposes 
forced  the  government  to  resort  to  borrowing.  In  the  year  1937-38, 
for  instance,  whereas  a  surplus  was  shown  in  “ordinary”  revenues 
and  expenditures,  this  was  actually  turned  into  a  deficit  for  the  year 
by  borrowing  for  defense  purposes.  The  budget  for  1938-39  again 
called  for  increased  taxes — notably  on  incomes,  gasoline,  and  tea — 
but  it  was  expected  that  the  government  would  again  have  to  bor¬ 
row  in  order  to  forward  its  rearmament  program.  In  1938,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  British  national  debt  rose  above  ^8,000,- 
000,000. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  government’s  heavy  expenditures  for  re¬ 
armament  purposes,  general  business  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
continued  to  improve  until  the  close  of  1937 .  Successively  in  the 
years  1935,  1936,  and  1937  new  all-time  high  records  were  made  in 
the  production  of  steel,  the  total  for  1937 — 12,964,000  tons — being  34 
per  cent  more  than  for  the  year  1929.  In  July,  1937,  according  to  re¬ 
ports,  the  amount  of  shipping  under  construction  was  the  greatest 
since  September,  1930,  and  for  the  year  1937  the  country’s  total  for¬ 
eign  trade  was  the  largest  since  1930.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of 
balancing  Great  Britain’s  foreign  payments  continued  to  perplex 
those  responsible  for  its  solution,  for  in  1937  the  country’s  adverse 
balance  of  trade  was  ^432,304,000 — the  largest  in  British  history  ex¬ 
cept  for  1926,  the  year  of  the  “general  strike.”  The  country’s  ^37,- 
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000,000  net  favorable  balance  of  international  payments  for  1935  be¬ 
came  a  net  adverse  balance  of  ^18,000,000  for  1936  and  ^52,000,000 
for  1937.  As  a  result  of  the  economic  “recession”  of  1937-38  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  still  worse  in  1938.  In  the  first  six  months  of  that  year 
the  country’s  adverse  balance  of  trade  was  ^203,818,000  compared 
with  ^191,654,000  for  the  same  period  of  1937. 

During  1936  and  1937,  when  Great  Britain  was  passing  through 
something  of  a  business  boom,  progress  was  made  in  reducing  the 
number  of  unemployed.  From  more  than  2,000,000  in  January,  1936, 
the  registered  unemployed  declined  to  less  than  1,300,000  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1937.  But  by  1938  the  recession  had  hit  Great  Britain,  and  figures 
for  industrial  output  regularly  fell  below  those  for  1937.  Conversely, 
the  figures  for  unemployment  rose.  In  April,  1938,  they  exceeded 
those  of  a  year  earlier  by  nearly  300,000;  in  July  they  were  450,000 
greater  than  for  the  same  month  in  1937. 

Meanwhile,  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  one  of  the  nation’s  most  de¬ 
pressed  industries,  the  National  government  in  1937  took  the  step 
which  the  Samuel  Commission  had  recommended  eleven  years 
earlier.  The  government  agreed  to  pay  the  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  mine  owners  of  the  country  ^66,450,000  in  return  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  claims  to  all  royalties  after  1942.  The  nationalization 
of  the  mines  was  to  be  carried  out  by  that  date  under  a  commission 
composed  of  members  drawn  neither  from  Parliament  nor  from  the 
mining  industry.  This  step,  it  was  expected,  would  clear  the  way 
for  the  systematic  reorganization  of  the  coal  industry  by  making 
possible  the  closing  of  unprofitable  enterprises  and  the  amalgamation 
of  others.  It  might  contribute  to  the  solution  of  Britain’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem. 


Eire 

In  April,  193 7,  De  Valera  published  a  new  Irish  Free  State  con¬ 
stitution  which  proclaimed  the  Irish  nation’s  “indefensible  and  sov¬ 
ereign  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government,  to  determine  its 
relations  with  other  nations  and  to  develop  its  life,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural,  in  accordance  with  its  own  genius  and  tradi¬ 
tions.”  Nowhere  in  the  constitution  was  there  any  mention  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  British  King.  The  new  constitution  provided  for  a 
President  who  should  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a 
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seven-year  term  and  who  in  a  sense  was  to  occupy  the  titular  posi¬ 
tion  formerly  held  by  the  governor-general.  Executive  power  was  to 
be  exercised  chiefly  by  a  prime  minister  and  cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  parliament  was  to  consist  of  a  popu¬ 
larly  elected  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  an  indirectly  elected  or  nom¬ 
inated  Senate.  The  national  territory  was  said  to  consist  of  “the 
whole  of  Ireland,  its  islands,  and  territorial  seas,”  but  pending  the 
union  of  northern  and  southern  Ireland  the  constitution  was  to  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  the  Free  State,  which  was  thereafter  to  be  known  by  the 
Irish  name  of  Eire. 

After  the  draft  of  the  new  constitution  had  been  approved  by  the 
Chamber,  the  latter  was  dissolved  and  new  elections  were  held  on 
July  i.  At  the  same  time  the  proposed  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  voters  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  Although  the  constitution 
was  approved  by  slightly  more  than  56  per  cent  of  those  who  voted, 
De  Valera’s  Fianna  Fail  party  did  not  fare  so  well.  Its  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Chamber  was  reduced  from  77  to  69,  and  De  Valera 
again  found  himself  dependent  upon  the  Labor  party  for  a  working 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  executive  council.  The  new  constitution  be¬ 
came  effective  on  December  29,  1937. 

De  Valera  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  task  of  removing  the 
causes  of  dissension  between  Eire  and  Great  Britain  and  happily 
found  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  equally  desirous  of  restoring 
amicable  relations.  After  somewhat  lengthy  negotiations,  on  April 
25,  1938,  three  agreements  were  signed  in  London  between  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Eire  governments.  In  the  first  Great  Britain  agreed  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  Eire  the  admiralty  property  and  rights  at  Berehaven  and  the 
harbor  defenses  there  and  at  Cobh  and  Lough  Swilly.  British  forces, 
which  had  been  stationed  at  these  places  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1921,  were  thereupon  withdrawn,  and  Eire  became  responsible 
for  her  own  defense. 

The  second  agreement  provided  that  Eire  should  pay  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  £  10,000,000  on  or  before  November  30,  1938,  as  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  Britain’s  claim  to  land  annuities.  In  addition  Eire  agreed  to 
continue  to  pay  ^250,000  annually  until  1987  in  accordance  with  the 
Anglo-Irish  agreement  of  1925,  which  had  to  do  with  property  dam¬ 
ages  incurred  during  the  so-called  “troubles.”  This  convention  also 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  special  duties  imposed  by  the  Brit- 
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ish  government  in  retaliation  for  the  withholding  of  the  annuities 
and  for  the  abolition  of  the  retaliatory  customs  duties  levied  by  Eire. 
The  third  agreement,  which  came  into  effect  on  May  19,  was  a  trade 
treaty  designed  to  restore  to  each  of  the  signatories  the  favorable 
commercial  position  held  prior  to  the  recent  tariff  war.  According 
to  De  Valera,  all  causes  of  difference  between  Great  Britain  and 
Eire  were  thus  removed  except  the  question  of  partition,  which  he 
still  hoped  would  ultimately  be  adjusted. 

On  May  27  Premier  De  Valera  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
doubtless  with  the  expectation  that,  with  Anglo-Irish  relations  thus 
happily  adjusted,  his  party  might  secure  a  majority  in  the  Chamber 
so  that  he  would  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  the  Labor  party  and 
Independents.  His  expectation  was  fulfilled,  for  the  election  of  June 
17,  1938,  gave  Fianna  Fail  a  decisive  majority  over  all  the  opposition 
groups. 

Meanwhile,  provision  had  been  made  for  Eire’s  first  President. 
On  April  22  De  Valera  and  Cosgrave,  representing  the  two  largest 
Irish  political  parties,  jointly  offered  the  nomination  for  President 
to  Douglas  Hyde,  the  seventy-eight-year-old  poet,  historian,  and  re¬ 
tired  university  professor.  The  presidential  nominee,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  and  himself  a  Protestant,  had  long  been  an 
ardent  nationalist.  By  many  his  nomination  was  looked  upon  as  a 
gesture  toward  reconciliation  with  Protestant  Ulster.  On  May  4, 
there  being  no  other  candidate,  the  new  President  was  elected  by 
acclamation. 


The  Spanish  Civil  War 

When  General  Franco  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  July,  1936, 
the  Spanish  government,  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  organized 
military  forces  loyal  to  it,  turned  to  the  Left-wing  labor  groups  for 
assistance,  and  a  Popular  Militia  of  workers  was  hastily  created.  By 
November,  however,  the  Insurgents  were  at  the  gates  of  Madrid, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Loyalist  government  was  hastily  transferred  to 
Valencia.  Germany  and  Italy  thereupon  extended  de  jure  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  Insurgent  government  which  had  been  set  up  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Franco  at  Burgos. 

But  by  this  time  the  Popular  Militia  had  been  strengthened  by 
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anti-fascist  volunteers  from  many  foreign  countries,  and  by  sup¬ 
plies — particularly  airplanes  and  tanks — presumably  from  Soviet 
Russia.  In  the  succeeding  months  the  attempts  of  the  Insurgents  to 
capture  Madrid  were  successfully  defeated.  When,  in  March,  1937, 
they  launched  a  determined  offensive  on  the  Guadalajara  front, 
about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  the  capital,  the  Loyalists  not  only 
stopped  the  advance  but  routed  both  the  Insurgents  and  their  Italian 
“volunteers.” 

Three  months  later,  on  June  19,  however,  the  Insurgents,  after  a 
long  and  desperate  siege,  in  which  they  were  greatly  aided  by  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  planes,  men,  and 'munitions,  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  Basque  city  of  Bilbao  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Late  in  August  they 
also  took  Santander,  to  the  west  of  Bilbao,  and  on  October  21  they 
occupied  Gijon,  an  important  port.  With  the  capture  of  Gijon  the 
Insurgents  completed  their  conquest  of  northwestern  Spain,  and 
made  plans  to  concentrate  all  of  their  forces  against  the  Loyalist 
lines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  republic. 

In  the  course  of  the  civil  war  the  Insurgents  had  already  pushed 
a  threatening  salient  into  the  Loyalist  lines  defending  Madrid,  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  Catalonia.  The  point  of  this  salient,  Teruel,  was  only 
sixty  miles  from  Valencia,  and  a  successful  drive  here  by  the  In¬ 
surgents  might  carry  them  to  the  coast.  Such  an  achievement  would 
divide  Loyalist  Spain,  for  it  would  cut  off  Madrid  and  Valencia  from 
Catalonia.  Apparently  because  of  the  fear  of  such  a  thrust  by  the 
Insurgents,  the  Loyalists  late  in  October,  1937,  again  moved  the  seat 
of  their  government — this  time  from  Valencia  to  Barcelona.  They 
also  sought  by  a  sudden  drive  of  their  own  to  forestall  General 
Franco’s  expected  “final”  offensive.  On  December  21  they  captured 
the  strategic  city  of  Teruel,  only  to  lose  it  again  on  February  22, 
1938,  after  Insurgent  reenforcements  had  been  rushed  to  the  scene. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  General  Franco  directed  his  drives  from 
Saragossa,  north  of  Teruel,  with  the  aim  of  cutting  the  coast  road 
connecting  Barcelona  with  Madrid  and  the  rest  of  Spain.  In  a  series 
of  powerful  thrusts  down  the  Ebro  valley  his  troops  advanced  until 
on  April  15  they  reached  the  coast  south  of  Tortosa.  In  a  broadcast 
from  Saragossa  General  Franco  then  announced:  “The  war  is  over. 
Our  glorious  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  are  now  experiencing  the 
last  days  of  the  reconquest.”  By  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the 
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war  the  Insurgents  did,  in  fact,  control  thirty-five  provinces,  con¬ 
stituting  approximately  two-thirds  of  Spain,  while  the  Loyalists 
held  only  ten. 

In  July,  however,  when  General  Franco,  with  the  strongest  army 
yet  assembled  in  the  war,  was  planning  to  launch  his  drive  south¬ 
ward  against  Sagunto  and  Valencia,  the  Loyalist  forces  suddenly 
crossed  the  Ebro  and  struck  the  Insurgent  forces  in  the  rear  and 
flank.  So  successful  was  their  advance  that  the  Insurgents  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  halt  their  campaign  in  the  south  in  order  to  protect  their 
line  on  the  Ebro  front.  Once  more  the  “final”  victory  promised  by 
General  Franco  was  postponed. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the  Spanish  war  there  had  been  more  or 
less  constant  fear  that  the  struggle  might  precipitate  a  general  Eu¬ 
ropean  conflict.  The  fascist  States — Italy,  Germany,  Portugal — were 
apparently  determined  to  assist  General  Franco,  on  the  ground  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Loyalists  would  result  in  the  establishment  of 
another  Bolshevik  State  in  Europe.  But  both  Italy  and  Germany 
were  suspected  of  aiding  the  Insurgents  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
valuable  economic  concessions  from  Franco’s  government.  Then, 
too,  they  apparently  saw  advantages  for  themselves  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fascist  State  on  the  “other”  side  of  France.  Furthermore, 
to  many  it  appeared  that  Mussolini  by  helping  the  Spanish  Insur¬ 
gents  expected  to  advance  Italy’s  program  of  controlling  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

While  Soviet  Russia  appeared  willing  to  assist  the  Spanish  Loyal¬ 
ists,  the  British  and  French  governments  seemed  to  be  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  preventing  the  fascist  powers  from  openly  intervening  in 
behalf  of  the  Insurgents.  The  British  people  were  divided  in  their 
views.  Although  the  Laborites  and  trade  unionists  generally  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  Loyalists,  many  others  because  of  their  economic  in¬ 
vestments  and  views  were  inclined  to  look  with  tolerance  upon  an 
Insurgent  victory.  The  British  government  appeared  to  be  attempt¬ 
ing  to  follow  a  neutral  policy.  In  France  the  Left  groups  favored  the 
Spanish  Loyalists,  but  the  government — even  when  headed  by  Leon 
Blum — desired  to  avoid  any  steps  that  might  open  the  way  to  a 
general  war.  Not  long  after  the  civil  war  began,  in  August,  1936, 
France  initiated  negotiations  looking  toward  a  European  agreement 
against  interventionTn  the  civil  war.  Eventually  twenty-seven  coun¬ 
tries,  including  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  agreed  to  set  up  a 
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committee  in  London  to  apply  a  policy  of  nonintervention  in  Spain. 

Early  in  1937,  on  the  suggestion  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  all 
of  these  countries  further  agreed  to  prohibit  the  flow  of  foreign 
volunteers  to  Spain  and  to  this  end  decided  to  establish  a  system  of 
international  control.  In  March,  a  naval  cordon,  consisting  of  ships 
provided  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  was  thrown 
around  Spain,  and  inspectors  were  stationed  along  the  French  and 
Portuguese  land  frontiers.  All  went  well  with  the  international 
blockade  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  German  warship 
Deutschland  and  the  Italian  warship  Barletta  were  bombed  by  Loy¬ 
alist  airplanes.  Five  German  warships  thereupon  at  once  bombarded 
the  Loyalist  city  of  Almeria  in  retaliation. 

After  these  events  Germany  and  Italy  withdrew  from  the  nonin¬ 
tervention  patrol.  Thereafter  the  fascist  States  tended  to  become 
more  aggressive  and  recalcitrant.  Although  in  June,  following  a  new 
agreement  between  the  four  great  powers,  Germany  and  Italy  re¬ 
joined  the  naval  patrol,  an  alleged  attempt  of  the  Loyalists  to  tor¬ 
pedo  the  German  cruiser  Leipzig  led  the  two  fascist  powers  again 
to  withdraw  their  warships  from  the  international  patrol  and  to  in¬ 
timate  that  they  considered  themselves  freed  of  nonintervention 
obligations.  A  Franco-British  proposal  to  continue  the  patrol  alone 
was  rejected  by  Italy  and  Germany. 

During  the  summer  of  1937  a  number  of  neutral  merchant  ships 
suspected  of  carrying  cargoes  to  Valencia  were  attacked  by  sub¬ 
marines  in  the  Mediterranean.  Although  the  submarines  were  un¬ 
identified,  they  were  widely  suspected  of  being  Italian,  and  in 
September  the  Soviet  government  openly  charged  Italy  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  torpedoing  of  two  Soviet  freighters.  In  order  to 
consider  measures  for  dealing  with  these  acts  of  “piracy”  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  all  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  powers  and  Germany 
was  called  to  meet  on  September  10  at  Noyon  in  Switzerland.  Italy 
and  Germany,  however,  declined  to  attend  because  the  Soviet  Union 
was  to  be  represented.  Nevertheless,  the  powers  at  Noyon  agreed  to 
establish  an  anti-submarine  patrol  of  warships  and  airplanes  to  pro¬ 
tect  neutral  merchant  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  patrolled  by  ships  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Following  the  Noyon  agreement  the  sub¬ 
marine  attacks  soon  ceased. 

On  October  2  a  Franco-British  note  to  Italy  pointed  out  that  no 
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improvement  in  the  general  European  situation  could  be  expected 
until  the  policy  of  nonintervention  in  Spain  had  been  made  fully 
effective  by  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  nationals  from  the  Spanish 
armies.  It  emphasized  the  failure  of  the  London  nonintervention 
committee  to  solve  this  problem  and  proposed  a  three-power  con¬ 
ference  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  Italy,  however,  de¬ 
clined  the  invitation  to  such  a  conference  and  proposed  instead  that 
the  question  of  foreign  volunteers  be  dealt  with  by  the  London  com¬ 
mittee.  Italy  further  stated  that  she  would  not  participate  in  any 
conversations  or  conferences  to  which  Germany  had  not  been  in¬ 
vited. 

The  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  volunteers  was  therefore  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  nonintervention  committee,  but  the  discussions  were 
deadlocked  by  the  fascist  powers’  demand  that  at  the  same  time 
belligerent  rights  should  be  extended  to  the  Insurgents.  Eventually, 
however,  after  the  fall  of  Gijon  and  the  Loyalists’  decision  to  trans¬ 
fer  their  government  from  Valencia  to  Barcelona,  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  October,  1937,  agreed  to  accept  in  principle  the  British  plan 
to  defer  the  grant  of  belligerent  rights  until  after  “token”  withdraw¬ 
als  of  foreign  fighters  had  been  made  from  both  sides. 

As  was  expected,  however,  the  drafting  of  the  specific  plans  for 
the  actual  withdrawals  required  long  negotiations,  and  it  was  not 
until  June,  1938,  that  the  British  plan  for  counting  and  evacuating 
the  foreign  volunteers  was  accepted  by  the  nonintervention  com¬ 
mittee.  In  July  the  Loyalist  government  accepted  the  plan  which  had 
been  drafted,  but  Franco’s  government  in  August  raised  so  many 
objections  to  it  that  its  reply  constituted  a  rejection.  Nevertheless, 
in  October  Mussolini  withdrew  from  Spain  some  10,000  Italian 
“volunteers”  who  had  been  fighting  in  Franco’s  ranks  for  eighteen 
months  or  more.  At  the  same  time  the  Loyalists  began  to  dis¬ 
charge  many  of  their  foreign  volunteers.  Exactly  what  these  steps 
presaged  was  not  clear. 


Territorial  Changes  in  Central  Europe 

The  political  map  of  central  Europe  was  drastically  altered  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1938,  thanks  largely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  aggres¬ 
sive  determination  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  German  Nazis,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  unwillingness  of  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
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rope  to  resort  to  war  to  prevent  the  incorporation  into  the  Reich 
of  German-inhabited  territory  in  other  States. 


The  End  of  Independent  Austria 

Although  in  July,  1936,  an  Austro-German  agreement  was  reached 
by  the  terms  of  which  Germany  reaffirmed  her  recognition  of  Aus¬ 
tria’s  independence  and  promised  not  to  interfere  in  the  little  re¬ 
public’s  internal  affairs,  by  1938  Hitler  apparently  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  could  safely  disregard  this  treaty.  Italy, 
involved  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Spain,  was  in  no  position  to  break 
with  her  partner  in  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis.”  France  appeared  to  be 
in  a  weakened  condition  internationally  because  of  her  domestic 
difficulties,  and  Great  Britain  under  Chamberlain’s  guidance  was 
thought  to  look  with  some  tolerance  upon  Germany’s  desire  to 
absorb  Austria. 

The  first  step  in  Hitler’s  program  came  on  February  12,  1938,  when 
an  interview  between  the  Austrian  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  and 
Hitler  occurred  at  the  latter’s  Bavarian  mountain  chalet  at  Berchtes- 
gaden.  As  the  result  of  the  Fiihrer’s  threats,  Schuschnigg  was  forced 
to  agree  to  admit  members  of  the  Austrian  Nazi  party  into  his 
government.  Four  days  later  a  new  cabinet  was  organized  in  Vienna 
with  Arthur  Seyss-Inquart,  the  Austrian  Nazi  leader,  as  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  with  other  Nazis  as  ministers  of  justice  and  of 
foreign  affairs. 

While  the  Austrian  Nazis  speedily  took  advantage  of  their  new 
position  and  freedom  to  urge  and  work  for  the  early  consummation 
of  the  Anschluss,  many  Austrians  hastened  to  proclaim  their  loyalty 
to  an  independent  Austria.  Schuschnigg  still  hoped  to  maintain  the 
republic’s  independence  and  on  March  9  suddenly  announced  that 
a  plebiscite  on  the  question  would  be  held  in  Austria  four  days  later. 
Evidently  he  believed  that  the  interval  before  election  would  be  too 
short  for  the  Nazis  to  mobilize  their  high-pressure  speakers  and 
terroristic  methods  effectively,  and  that  the  subsequent  vote  would 
prove  to  the  world  that  the  majority  of  Austrians  had  no  desire  to 
be  absorbed  by  Germany. 

But  Hitler  and  the  Austrian  Nazis  were  determined  that  no 
plebiscite  should  be  held  under  such  conditions.  Nazi  riots  against 
the  vote  at  once  began  to  occur.  Then,  on  March  11,  Seyss-Inquart 
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presented  Schuschnigg  with  an  ultimatum  demanding  his  resig¬ 
nation  and  the  postponement  of  the  plebiscite,  threatening  that  other¬ 
wise  German  troops  would  invade  Austria.  German  troops  were 
already  mobilized  on  the  border.  Confronted  by  this  situation, 
Schuschnigg,  “in  order  to  save  bloodshed,”  canceled  the  plebiscite 
and  resigned.  Seyss-Inquart  was  thereupon  appointed  head  of  the  new 
cabinet,  which  at  once  invited  the  German  government  to  send 
troops  into  Austria  “to  preserve  order.” 

On  March  12  Hitler  returned  to  Linz,  his  former  home  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  On  the  next  day  the  German  government  issued  a  law  declar¬ 
ing  Austria  to  be  a  state  of  the  German  Reich.  President  Miklas 
resigned,  and  Chancellor  Schuschnigg  was  placed  under  arrest.  On 
March  14  Hitler  arrived  in  Vienna,  preceded  by  German  mecha¬ 
nized  and  air  forces,  and  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception.  “All 
Germany  is  living  through  this  hour  of  victory — seventy-four  mil¬ 
lions  in  one  united  Reich,”  he  shouted.  “No  threats,  no  hardships, 
no  force  can  make  us  break  our  oath  to  be  united  forever.”  Al¬ 
though  France  and  Great  Britain  lodged  formal  protests  with  Ber¬ 
lin,  no  State  raised  a  hand  in  defense  of  Austria’s  sovereignty.  Mus¬ 
solini  telegraphed  to  Hitler:  “My  attitude  is  determined  by  the 
friendship  between  our  two  countries,  which  is  consecrated  in  the 
axis.” 

Hitler  announced  when  his  forces  seized  Austria  that  the  Aus¬ 
trians  would  be  permitted  to  vote  on  whether  they  favored  the 
Anschluss,  and  a  plebiscite  was  set  for  April  10.  In  the  intervening 
weeks  the  same  tactics  were  followed  by  the  Nazis  in  Austria  as  had 
been  used  in  Germany  before  the  election  of  1933.  Jews  were  dis¬ 
franchised  and  persecuted.  Thousands  of  Socialists,  monarchists,  and 
former  supporters  of  Schuschnigg  were  arrested  and  placed  in  jails 
or  concentration  camps.  Opposition  newspapers  were  suppressed. 
None  but  pro-Hitler  speeches  could  anywhere  be  made.  The  radio 
was  monopolized  by  the  Nazis.  Hitler  and  his  high-powered  speak¬ 
ers  addressed  great  gatherings.  German  troops  and  secret  police 
were  in  charge  of  the  little  country.  It  surprised  no  one,  therefore, 
when  it  was  announced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  plebiscite  that  99.75 
per  cent  of  the  Austrian  ballots  favored  the  Anschluss.  Austria  had 
been  thoroughly  coordinated,  and  was  now  a  part  of  totalitarian  Ger¬ 
many.  In  September,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  Nazi  party  congress, 
the  imperial  regalia  once  used  by  the  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman 
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Empire — and  long  kept  in  Vienna — were  taken  to  Nuremberg  and 
deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Meistersinger. 


The  Dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia 

Following  the  absorption  of  Austria  by  Germany,  Czechoslovakia 
became  the  storm  center  of  Europe.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Nazi  movement  had  entered  Czechoslovakia,  where  it  was 
organized  politically  as  the  Sudeten  German  ( Sudetendeutsch )  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Konrad  Henlein.  From  1935  on  the  latter 
had  denounced  the  government  for  its  treatment  of  minorities  and 
accused  it  of  denying  to  the  Germans  their  rightful  economic  and 
cultural  opportunities.  In  the  autumn  of  1936  President  Benes  ad¬ 
mitted  that  mistakes  had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  the  minorities  problem,  but  promised  that 
they  would  not  be  repeated. 

During  the  winter  of  1936-37  the  government  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Activist  parties,  that  is,  the 
German  Agrarian  party,  the  German  Clerical  party,  and  the  German 
Social  Democratic  party,  all  of  which  were  represented  in  the  cab¬ 
inet.  As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  views  an  agreement  was  reached 
in  February,  193 7,  on  a  number  of  points.  The  government  prom¬ 
ised  fair  treatment  to  the  German  areas  in  the  matter  of  subsidies 
for  public  works,  employment,  social  welfare,  and  public  health. 
It  also  promised  that  members  of  the  minorities  would  be  appointed 
in  the  State  services  in  proportion  to  their  percentage  of  the  total 
population  of  the  republic;  though  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  State 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Czechoslovak  language  would  be  required. 
Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  republic,  this  agreement  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Sudeten  German  party  as  inadequate,  and  Henlein 
repeated  his  demand  for  autonomy. 

Prime  Minister  Hodza  asked  that  judgment  be  suspended  regard¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  agreement  for  twelve  months,  during  which 
it  would  be  put  into  operation.  Although  both  Benes  and  Hodza 
urged  that  the  agreement  should  be  carefully  fulfilled  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  difficulties  appeared  to  hamper  progress.  Some  of 
the  Germans  who  sought  government  positions  were  rejected  be¬ 
cause  of  inability  to  speak  the  official  language  or  because  of  doubts 
regarding  their  loyalty  to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
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apparently  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  to  make 
an  arrangement  function  properly  which  they  had  already  denounced 
as  inadequate.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  twelve-month  period 
real  progress  had  been  made  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement. 

Following  Hitler’s  success  in  Austria,  however,  Henlein’s  follow¬ 
ers  redoubled  their  efforts  in  Czechoslovakia.  On  March  16  the 
Sudeten  German  leader  called  on  all  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia 
“to  join  the  great  political  front  of  our  people’s  party.”  The  party,  it 
was  announced,  would  admit  new  members  until  May  31,  1938,  and 
there  was  the  thinly  veiled  threat  that  after  that  it  would  be  too  late 
to  “get  in”  on  the  winning  side.  The  intensive  propaganda  campaign 
soon  bore  fruit.  On  March  22  the  German  Agrarian  party  withdrew 
its  representative  from  the  cabinet  and  joined  the  Sudeten  German 
party;  two  days  later  the  German  Clericals  did  the  same;  on  March 
26  the  German  Social  Democrats  withdrew  their  representative  but 
did  not  join  the  Sudeten  German  party.  Henlein  thereupon  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Social  Democrats  could  no  longer  be  included  in 
the  German  race  group. 

On  April  23  at  the  Sudeten  German  party  congress  at  Karlsbad 
Henlein  announced  an  eight-point  program:  (1)  equality  of  status 
for  Germans  and  Czechs;  (2)  recognition  of  the  Sudeten  Germans 
as  a  legal  body  incorporate;  (3)  legal  recognition  of  the  German 
areas  within  the  State;  (4)  full  self-government  for  the  German 
areas;  (5)  legal  protection  for  citizens  living  outside  the  area  of 
their  own  nationality;  (6)  removal  of  injustices  inflicted  since  1918 
and  reparation  therefor;  (7)  recognition  of  the  principle  that  within 
the  German  area  there  must  be  German  officials;  (8)  full  liberty  to 
profess  German  nationality  and  political  philosophy.  The  fulfillment 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  eighth  points  seemed  to  make  possible  the 
establishment  within  a  democratic  republic  of  a  totalitarian  State 
taking  its  orders  from  a  foreign  ruler.  This  the  Czechoslovak  gov¬ 
ernment  was  unwilling  to  consider. 

In  May  the  tension  both  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  Europe  reached 
a  high  point  when  elections  were  held  in  some  11,000  communities 
of  the  republic.  Preceding  the  elections  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
Czechoslovakia  was  waged  in  the  German  press,  and  it  was  feared 
by  many  that  the  Nazi  government  might  avail  itself  of  some  of 
the  clashes  between  rival  nationals  in  connection  with  the  elections 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia.  On  May  19  there 
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were  rumors  of  German  troop  movements  near  the  border,  and  the 
Czechoslovak  general  staff  countered  these  by  making  military  dis¬ 
positions  along  the  German  frontier.  Approximately  100,000  addi¬ 
tional  men  were  called  to  the  colors. 

Although  the  French  government  urged  Czechoslovakia  to  go 
to  the  limit  of  concession  to  the  Sudeten  Germans,  it  left  no  doubt 
that  France  would  fulfill  her  military  obligations  if  Czechoslovakia 
were  attacked.  Russia  also  stated  her  readiness  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  Czechs,  should  the  need  arise.  The  British  government  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  Paris  and  sought  to  bring  pressure  at  both  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Prague  in  favor  of  peace.  The  Nazi  government  informed 
Great  Britain  that  the  stories  of  German  troop  movements  were 
unfounded,  and  subsequently  the  German  press  accused  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  of  seeking  to  pose  as  saving  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  had  not 
in  fact  been  threatened  by  Germany.  However  that  may  be,  the 
elections  passed  off  without  the  feared  German  intervention. 

Meanwhile,  the  Czechoslovak  government  had  approved  a  Nation¬ 
alities  Statute,  had  communicated  its  provisions  in  confidence  to 
Henlein,  and  had  formally  invited  the  latter  to  negotiate  regarding 
it.  According  to  statements  made  two  months  later  by  the  foreign 
minister,  the  government  proposed  a  substantial  increase  of  local 
autonomy  for  communes,  districts,  and  even  regions  in  matters  such 
as  education,  social  work,  and  communications,  with  local  elected 
diets  in  which  the  minority  elements  would  have  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  statute  did  not,  however,  provide  for  autonomy  for 
the  Sudeten  areas  as  such.  On  June  7  the  Sudeten  German  party,  in 
turn,  submitted  its  demands,  which  were  somewhat  more  detailed 
than  the  previously  announced  eight-point  program.  A  rather  wide 
gap  separated  the  two  sets  of  proposals. 

In  July  the  British  government  asked  Premier  Hodza  whether  the 
Czechoslovak  government  would  accept  a  British  adviser  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  Sudeten  German  party,  and  was  informed  that  it 
would  do  so.  Lord  Runciman  was  then  appointed  as  such  an  ad¬ 
viser,  and  both  President  Benes  and  Premier  Hodza  stated  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  full  limit  of  Lord  Runci- 
man’s  advice,  provided  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  was  protected. 
On  August  3  Lord  Runciman  arrived  in  Prague  to  assist  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  Czechoslovak  government  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Sudeten  German  party.  The  basis  of  negotiations,  it  was 
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understood,  would  be  the  drafts  of  the  Nationalities  Statute,  the 
Administrative  Reform  Bill,  the  amendment  to  the  Languages  Act, 
and  the  Sudeten  German  memorandum  of  June  7. 

During  August  the  international  tension  greatly  increased.  The 
German  government  arranged  for  fall  maneuvers  of  its  armed  forces, 
with  the  result  that  fighting  men  variously  estimated  at  between 
1,350,000  and  1,500,000  would  be  ready  for  action  when  the  annual 
congress  of  the  Nazi  party  was  held  in  Nuremberg  in  September. 
Shortly  before  the  congress  opened,  Hitler  made  an  ostentatious 
inspection  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Siegfried  line  which  had  been 
constructed  along  the  Rhine  from  Switzerland  to  the  Netherlands 
by  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  working  under  pres¬ 
sure  since  the  German-Czech  crisis  of  the  preceding  May.  By  many 
it  was  believed  that  these  gigantic  fortifications  were  designed  to 
halt  France  in  the  west  while  Germany  pursued  her  Drang  nach 
Osten  at  Czechoslovakia’s  expense. 

France  and  Great  Britain  also  took  steps  to  strengthen  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  case  of  a  war.  The  former  called  125,000  fall  conscripts  to 
the  colors  and  thus  brought  her  peace-time  army  up  to  825,000  men. 
On  September  6  the  army  took  over  the  port  of  Marseilles  to  safe¬ 
guard  this  control  point  for  France’s  communication  with  North 
Africa.  Reserves  were  moved  up  to  man  the  powerful  Maginot  line 
which  had  been  built  along  the  German  frontier  between  1929  and 
1936,  and  by  September  12  France  was  reported  to  have  nearly 
2,000,000  under  arms.  Great  Britain  concentrated  forty  warships — 
her  biggest  Home  Fleet  since  the  World  War — at  the  North  Sea 
base  of  Invergordon  for  autumn  maneuvers  at  the  time  when  the 
Nazi  congress  would  be  in  session.  On  September  9  notices  were 
sent  to  technical  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  air  force  instructing 
them  exactly  what  to  do  in  case  of  general  mobilization,  and  the 
British  minelaying  and  minesweeping  units  were  strengthened.  It 
was  evidently  feared  in  many  quarters  that  the  prolonged  inter¬ 
national  crisis  might  be  brought  to  the  breaking  point  at  the  time 
of  the  Nuremberg  congress. 

In  this  strained  atmosphere  negotiations  were  meanwhile  being 
carried  on  between  the  Czechoslovak  government  and  the  Sudeten 
German  leaders.  One  by  one  the  proposals  made  by  the  government 
were  rejected  by  Henlein  and  his  associates  after  conferences  with 
Hitler.  It  became  perfectly  obvious  that  fundamentally  the  negotia- 
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tions  were  between  the  Fiihrer  and  the  Czechoslovak  government. 
On  September  7  the  latter  offered  a  fourth  plan  which  was  said  to 
constitute  the  limit  of  possible  concessions,  and  which,  according  to 
Lord  Runciman,  granted  practically  everything  in  the  Karlsbad 
program.  Its  main  points  were  summarized  as  follows:3 

(1)  Proportional  representation  of  all  minorities — Germans,  Poles, 
Hungarians  and  others — in  all  State  employment  and  semi-public  jobs. 

(2)  Proportional  representation  in  the  Departments  of  Education,  So¬ 
cial  Welfare  and  Public  Health.  The  principle  would  also  operate  in  the 
spending  of  public  funds. 

(3)  A  public  loan  to  be  floated  to  aid  depression-hit  industries,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  German  areas. 

(4)  Public  order  to  be  preserved  by  a  division  of  control  between  local 
and  State  police. 

(5)  All  cases  of  injustices  in  regard  to  minority  rights  to  be  the  subject 
of  further  negotiations. 

(6)  In  all  official  matters  German,  Polish,  Hungarian  and  Ruthenian 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  Czechoslovak  language. 

(7)  Cantonal  government  to  be  established  to  give  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  but  with  protection  for  all  minorities. 

(8)  Establishment  in  all  essential  government  departments  of  special 
sections  to  handle  minority  problems,  the  sections  to  be  staffed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nationality  concerned. 

(9)  Moderation  of  the  press  agitation  and  party  propaganda  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Czechoslovakia — presumably  meaning  some  official  press  con¬ 
trol. 

(10)  The  agreement  to  be  regarded  as  an  indivisible  whole  and  to  be 
carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

(11)  New  laws  to  carry  out  the  agreement  to  be  drafted  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  composed  equally  of  members  of  the  government  and  of  the  Sudeten 
German  party. 

The  world  awaited  with  considerable  concern  what  Hitler  would 
say  in  reply  to  these  proposals  when,  on  September  12,  he  made  his 
final  address  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  gathered  at  the  Nazi  con¬ 
gress.  In  an  impassioned  speech  the  Fiihrer  then  demanded  the 
“right  of  self-determination”  for  the  Sudeten  Germans  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  announced  that  if  the  latter  could  not  defend  them¬ 
selves,  “they  will  receive  help  from  us.”  The  German  Nazis,  he 
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declared,  “will  not  remain  indifferent  for  long  if  these  tortured  and 
oppressed  creatures  cannot  defend  themselves.” 

Immediately  after  Hitler’s  address  the  Sudeten  Germans,  as 
though  operated  by  a  push-button  from  Nuremberg,  began  demon¬ 
strating  in  favor  of  union  with  Germany.  Riots  and  clashes  with 
the  Czechoslovak  gendarmerie  ensued,  and  a  number  of  casual¬ 
ties  occurred.  These  incidents  were  at  once  seized  upon  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  the  German  press,  which  denounced  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  government  for  its  brutal  oppression  of  the  Sudeten  Ger¬ 
mans.  A  campaign  of  bitter  vilification  was  also  launched  against 
President  Benes.  On  September  13  the  Sudeten  leaders  broke  off 
negotiations  with  the  Czechoslovak  government  on  the  basis  of 
the  latter’s  fourth  proposal,  and  on  the  next  day  Henlein  announced 
that  even  the  Karlsbad  points  were  no  longer  satisfactory  to  the 
Germans.  Declaring  Sudetens  and  Czechs  could  no  longer  live  in 
the  same  State,  he  hastily  fled  to  Germany,  where  he  at  once  be¬ 
gan  to  organize  a  “Sudeten  Free  Corps.”  Events  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  situation  was  being  created  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  German  troops  to  invade  Czechoslovakia  in  order  to  protect 
the  “tortured  and  oppressed”  Germans  living  in  that  republic.  Such 
an  invasion  would  place  upon  France  and  Russia  the  obligation 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  Czechoslovakia  and  so  might  precipitate  a 
general  European  war. 

In  this  highly  critical  situation  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  of 
Great  Britain  decided  upon  an  unprecedented  step.  Desiring  to 
ascertain  whether  Hitler  was  correctly  informed  of  the  British 
attitude  and  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  saving  the  peace, 
he  asked  the  German  Fuhrer  for  a  personal  interview.  Hitler 
was  willing  to  hold  such  a  conference,  and  so  on  September  15 
Chamberlain,  with  the  approval  of  France,  flew  to  Munich  and 
proceeded  to  the  mountain  chalet  at  Berchtesgaden  where  the 
fateful  interview  between  Hitler  and  Schuschnigg  had  occurred 
seven  months  earlier.  Here  in  personal  conversations  with  the 
German  Fuhrer  Chamberlain  learned  that  Hitler  had  decided  that 
the  Sudeten  Germans  should  have  the  right  to  unite  with  the  Reich, 
if  they  wished,  and  that  he  would  aid  them  if  necessary  even  at 
the  risk  of  a  general  European  war.  Chamberlain  concluded  that 
Germany  was  ready  to  invade  Czechoslovakia  and  that  nothing 
could  prevent  this  except  the  granting  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
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tion  to  the  Sudeten  Germans  at  once.  He  persuaded  Hitler,  how¬ 
ever,  to  promise  to  refrain  from  hostilities  until  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  had  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  it  accepted  this 
principle  of  self-determination. 

Upon  the  prime  minister’s  return  to  London  he  met  with  the 
British  cabinet  and  also  with  Premier  Daladier  and  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Bonnet  of  France,  who  came  from  Paris  to  London  for  the 
conference.  It  was  decided,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Runciman’s 
conclusions,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  general  European  war 
was  to  accept  the  principle  of  self-determination.  On  September  19 
Great  Britain  and  France  therefore  asked  Czechoslovakia  to  agree 
to  the  immediate  transfer  to  the  Reich  of  areas  inhabited  by  a  popu¬ 
lation  more  than  50  per  cent  German.  The  proposals  envisaged  the 
adjustment  of  frontiers  by  an  international  body  including  a  Czech 
representative,  which  body  might  also  be  charged  with  questions 
of  the  possible  exchange  of  populations  within  some  specified  time 
limit.  It  was  further  proposed  that  Czechoslovakia’s  future  inde¬ 
pendence  should  be  safeguarded  by  a  general  guarantee  against  un¬ 
provoked  aggression,  and  Great  Britain  stated  her  willingness  to 
join  in  such  a  guarantee. 

When  the  Czechoslovak  government  in  its  reply  suggested  that 
the  matter  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  Great  Britain  declared 
that  the  only  possible  solution,  if  a  German  attack  was  to  be 
avoided,  was  the  immediate  cession  of  territory,  and  that  unless 
Czechoslovakia  agreed  to  this  the  British  government  would  as¬ 
sume  no  responsibility  for  the  outcome.  Czechoslovakia  was  in¬ 
formed  that  she  must  accept  or  reject  the  Anglo-French  proposals 
at  once.  Faced  by  this  necessity,  the  Czechoslovak  government  on 
September  21  accepted  the  proposals.  So  great  was  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  this  step  in  Czechoslovakia,  however,  that  the  Hodza 
ministry  felt  compelled  to  resign.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  national  concentration,  headed  by  General  Jan  Syrovy,  a 
World  War  hero  and  chief  of  the  Czechoslovak  general  staff. 

In  the  meantime,  on  September  20,  the  Hungarian  premier  and 
his  foreign  minister  had  flown  to  Berchtesgaden  for  talks  with 
Hitler,  and  it  had  become  evident  that  Hungary  was  going  to  seek 
to  annex  those  regions  of  Czechoslovakia  inhabited  by  Magyars. 
At  the  same  time  the  government  at  Warsaw  demanded  that  the 
territory  in  Czechoslovakia  inhabited  by  Poles  should  be  ceded  to 
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Poland,  and  began  concentrating  troops  along  the  Czech  frontier 
near  Teschen. 

On  September  22  Chamberlain  returned  to  Germany  for  an¬ 
other  interview  with  Hitler,  this  time  at  Godesberg  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land.  The  British  prime  minister  informed  the  Fuhrer  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  agreed  to  cede  the  German  areas  to  the  Reich,  and 
explained  the  plans  whic^  the  British  and  French  governments  had 
worked  out  for  effecting  the  transfer  and  for  delimiting  the  new 
frontier.  These  plans  Hitler  at  once  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  too  dilatory  and  offered  too  many  opportunities  for 
Czechoslovak  evasion. 

On  September  23  he,  in  turn,  presented  other  proposals  which 
were  ultimately  drafted  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  to  be 
transmitted  to  Czechoslovakia.  These  called  for  the  withdrawal  by 
October  1  of  all  Czech  armed  forces,  police,  gendarmerie,  customs 
officials,  and  frontier  guards  from  the  Sudeten  German  area  as 
shown  on  an  accompanying  map,  the  evacuated  territory  to  be 
handed  over  to  Germany  as  it  stood  without  any  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  traffic  establishments  being  damaged  or  removed.  In  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  to  be  more  definitely  defined,  plebiscites  were  to  be  held 
before  November  25  under  the  control  of  an  international  commis¬ 
sion,  all  persons  residing  in  the  areas  on  October  28,  1918,  or  who 
were  born  in  those  areas  prior  to  that  date,  being  permitted  to  vote. 
The  proposed  international  guarantee  to  be  given  Czechoslovakia 
against  unprovoked  aggression  Hitler  declined  to  join  until  after 
the  other  minorities  in  that  country  had  been  satisfied.  He  thus  in 
effect  demanded  that  Czechoslovakia  should  make  concessions  to 
Poland  and  Hungary.  He  further  demanded  that  all  Sudeten  Ger¬ 
mans  serving  in  the  Czech  military  forces  or  police  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  and  that  all  political  prisoners  of  the  German  race 
should  be  liberated. 

Hitler’s  proposals,  which  according  to  the  Fuhrer  constituted  his 
“final”  stand  on  the  Sudeten  question,  confronted  Chamberlain 
with  what  the  latter  called  a  “totally  unexpected  situation.”  Ap¬ 
parently  what  shocked  the  British  prime  minister  most  was  Hitler’s 
threat  to  occupy  the  entire  Sudeten  area  by  force  on  October  1  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  its  delimitation  by  an  international  commission. 
Hitler’s  memorandum  was  described  as  an  ultimatum  by  Chamber- 
lain,  and  even  while  the  latter  was  at  Godesberg,  France  and 
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Great  Britain  informed  the  Czechoslovak  government  that  they 
could  not  continue  to  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  it  not  to 
mobilize. 

On  September  24  the  government  at  Prague  informed  Chamber- 
lain  that  Hitler’s  demands  “in  their  present  form”  were  “abso¬ 
lutely  and  unconditionally  unacceptable,”  since  they  would  de¬ 
prive  the  republic  of  every  safeguard  for  its  national  existence  by 
admitting  German  armies  deep  into  Czechoslovakia  before  the 
latter  had  been  able  to  organize  its  defenses  on  a  new  basis,  and 
because  the  whole  process  of  moving  the  population  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  panic  and  flight  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  German  Nazi  regime.  Those  who  fled  would  have  to  leave 
their  homes  without  even  the  right  to  take  their  personal  belong¬ 
ings  or,  in  the  case  of  peasants,  their  crops  or  livestock.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  likewise  held  the  demands  to  be  unacceptable  and 
agreed  that  no  pressure  would  be  exerted  on  Czechoslovakia  to 
secure  their  acceptance.  It  appeared  that  Hitler  might  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  out  his  threat  to  use  force. 

But  Premier  Daladier  had  stated  that  if  Czechoslovakia  were 
the  victim  of  an  unprovoked  aggression  France  would  immedi¬ 
ately  take  the  necessary  measures  to  assist  her,  and  on  September 
26  Great  Britain,  while  declaring  that  she  would  guarantee  the 
surrender  of  the  Sudeten  area  to  Germany  if  the  latter  did  not  go 
to  war,  announced  that  she  and  Russia  would  certainly  stand  by 
France  if  the  latter  went  to  the  defense  of  Czechoslovakia.  Mean¬ 
while,  Mussolini  had  declared  that  should  a  general  war  break  out 
over  Czechoslovakia,  Italy’s  place  was  already  chosen  at  the  side 
of  her  partner  in  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis.”  Another  general  European 
war  seemed  imminent. 

Already,  on  the  night  of  September  23,  President  Benes  had 
ordered  general  mobilization  of  the  Czechoslovak  army,  bringing 
its  total  strength  to  an  estimated  1,500,000  men.  On  the  next  day 
France  ordered  partial  mobilization  by  calling  to  the  colors  two  full 
classes,  which  brought  the  French  armed  strength  to  more  than 
2,000,000  men.  The  British  Home  Fleet  left  Invergordon,  its  desti¬ 
nation  unknown.  In  Belgium  270,000  men  were  called  to  the  colors 
for  “reasons  of  security  and  a  desire  for  peace.”  From  Belgrade  and 
Bucharest  came  the  announcement  that  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
would  go  to  the  aid  of  Czechoslovakia  if  the  latter  were  attacked 
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by  Hungary.  War  fears  mounted  as  German  merchant  ships  can¬ 
celed  their  sailings  and  others  turned  about  in  mid-ocean  and 
steamed  for  home  ports.  On  September  27  it  became  known  that 
Germany  had  decided  to  order  mobilization  against  Czechoslovakia 
if  the  latter  had  not  accepted  the  Hitler  memorandum  by  2  p.  m. 
on  the  following  day.  In  London  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  in 
a  radio  address  to  the  empire  and  the  world  declared  that  he 
would  continue  to  work  for  peace,  but  asserted  that  he  would 
fight  if  it  became  clear  that  “any  nation  had  made  up  its  mind  to 
dominate  the  world  by  fear  of  its  force.” 

On  the  twenty-seventh  President  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  Hitler  urging  an  international  conference 
to  settle  the  controversy.  At  the  same  time  Chamberlain,  Daladier, 
and  Roosevelt  all  appealed  to  Mussolini  to  use  his  influence  with 
Hitler  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Apparently  Mussolini,  despite  his  war¬ 
like  speeches,  was  at  heart  not  eager  to  be  drawn  into  a  general 
war  at  a  time  when  Italy  was  already  involved  in  Ethiopia  and 
Spain — especially  when  his  partner  in  the  axis  could  secure  what 
he  desired  without  resort  to  arms.  On  the  morning  of  September  28 
Mussolini  had  a  personal  telephone  conversation  with  Hitler,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  Fiihrer  agreed  to  an  international  conference  to 
settle  the  Sudeten  controversy.  Chamberlain,  Daladier,  and  Mus¬ 
solini  were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Fiihrer  at  Munich  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29. 

The  meeting  of  the  four  statesmen  in  the  Fiihrerhaus  at  Munich 
must  have  been  dramatic;  Mussolini  and  Chamberlain  had  never 
seen  each  other,  and  Daladier  had  never  met  either  Mussolini  or 
Hitler.  In  less  than  nine  hours,  however,  they  had  worked  out  an 
agreement  regarding  the  Sudetenland.  By  the  terms  of  this  pact 
the  Czechs  were  to  begin  to  evacuate  the  Sudetenland  on  October 
1,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Germans  were  to  begin  their  progres¬ 
sive  occupation  of  four  zones  which  were  known  to  be  predomi¬ 
nantly  German.  The  evacuation  would  be  supervised  by  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  representing  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia,  which  commission  should  decide  by 
October  7  the  remaining  territory  of  preponderantly  German  char¬ 
acter.  This  fifth  zone  should  then  come  into  German  occupation 
by  October  10.  The  Czechoslovak  government  was  to  be  held  re- 
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sponsible  for  carrying  out  the  evacuation  without  damage  to  any 
“existing  installations.” 

The  final  determination  of  the  frontiers  between  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  was  to  be  made  by  the  international  commission 
which  should  decide  in  which  territories  plebiscites  should  be  held. 
The  right  of  option  into  and  out  of  the  transferred  territories  might 
be  exercised  before  April  1,  1939,  the  details  to  be  determined  by 
a  German-Czechoslovak  commission.  Within  four  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  agreement  Czechoslovakia — in  accordance  with  Hitler’s 
Godesberg  demand — was  to  release  Sudeten  Germans  from  her 
military  and  police  forces  and  free  Sudeten  German  political  prison¬ 
ers.  Great  Britain  and  France  promised  to  guarantee  the  new  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Czechoslovakia  against  unprovoked  aggression,  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  promised  to  do  the  same  “when  the  question  of  the 
Polish  and  Hungarian  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia  has  been  set¬ 
tled.”  It  was  agreed,  further,  that  if  the  problems  of  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  minorities  had  not  been  settled  within  three  months, 
another  four-power  conference  would  be  held. 

There  was  nothing  for  Czechoslovakia  to  do  but  submit  to  the 
Munich  agreement.  Early  on  the  morning  of  October  1  German 
troops  marched  across  the  frontier  into  zone  number  one.  Two 
days  later  Adolf  Hitler  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Eger,  which 
had  served  as  the  unofficial  capital  of  the  Sudeten  Germans.  “Never 
again,”  he  declared,  “shall  the  Sudetenland  be  torn  from  the 
Reich.  .  .  .  For  you  the  nation  was  prepared  to  draw  swords.  You 
will  also  be  as  ready  in  the  same  spirit  to  assist  if  ever  our  German 
land  and  German  people  are  threatened.” 

On  October  5  the  international  commission  awarded  Germany 
the  fifth  zone  in  Czechoslovakia  to  be  occupied  between  October 
7  and  October  10,  the  commission  having  accepted  the  German 
contention  that  the  population  statistics  for  October  28,  1918,  should 
be  used  in  making  the  award.  This  fifth  zone  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  those  awarded  Germany  and  brought  the  area  surrendered 
to  11,015  square  miles — approximately  that  demanded  by  Hitler  at 
Godesberg.  On  October  13  the  international  commission  announced 
its  decision  that  plebiscites  would  be  unnecessary,  that,  subject  to 
minor  changes,  the  area  occupied  by  German  troops  on  October  10 
would  be  given  to  Germany.  Meanwhile,  Hitler  had  appointed 
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Konrad  Henlein  to  be  his  commissioner  for  the  Sudetenland,  which, 
it  was  announced,  would  be  divided  into  three  sections — part  be¬ 
ing  annexed  to  the  Ostmark  (the  former  Austria)  and  part  to 
Bavaria,  the  remainder  to  constitute  a  separate  Sudeten  district. 

But  the  territorial  losses  to  Germany  were  not  the  only  ones  suf¬ 
fered  by  Czechoslovakia.  On  the  eve  of  Germany’s  entrance  into 
the  Sudetenland  Poland  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Prague  demanding 
the  evacuation  of  Czechoslovak  troops  from  an  area  about  Teschen, 
where  most  of  Czechoslovakia’s  Poles  lived.  Although  inhabited 
predominantly  by  Poles,  the  Teschen  area  had  been  seized  by 
Czech  troops  in  January,  1919,  primarily  because  of  its  economic 
and  strategic  value.  The  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  had  called  for  a 
plebiscite  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  district,  but  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  in  1920  had  agreed  to  let  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  divide 
it  between  them.  Czechoslovakia  had  received  most  of  the  mines 
of  the  district,  although  the  old  town  itself  had  been  awarded  to 
Poland.  The  latter  had  never  been  satisfied  with  the  division  of  the 
territory. 

With  a  Polish  army  of  some  200,000  men  mobilized  along  the 
Czechoslovak  frontier,  the  government  at  Prague  on  October  1, 
1938,  was  forced  to  accept  Poland’s  demands.  On  the  next  day 
Polish  troops  crossed  the  Olsa  River  to  begin  the  occupation  of  an 
area  of  some  400  square  miles  with  a  population  of  240,000,  of  which 
65  per  cent  were  asserted  to  be  Poles.  Questions  regarding  the 
delimitation  of  the  final  boundaries,  the  holding  of  plebiscites,  and 
the  exchange  of  populations  were  left  to  be  settled  by  negotiations 
between  the  two  governments. 

The  Hungarian  government  did  not  act  with  quite  the  same 
decision  and  dispatch  that  Poland  did,  perhaps  because  Yugoslavia 
and  Rumania  threatened  to  assist  Czechoslovakia  if  Hungary  at¬ 
tacked  her.  Nevertheless,  the  government  at  Budapest  demanded 
the  cession  of  the  area  inhabited  by  some  800,000  Magyars,  and  on 
October  2  Czechoslovakia  agreed  to  negotiate  the  question.  Hun¬ 
gary  then  demanded  the  immediate  initiation  of  negotiations,  and 
put  forward  claims  to  the  cession  without  a  plebiscite  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  square  miles  of  territory  extending  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  Slovakia  for  275  miles.  This  territory  would  include 
the  cities  of  Bratislava,  Nitra,  Kassa,  and  Ungvar. 

On  October  10  Hungarian  troops  were  permitted  to  occupy  two 
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frontier  towns  as  a  symbol  of  the  contemplated  transfer  of  terri¬ 
tory,  but  the  Hungarian  demands  as  a  whole  were  denounced  as 
excessive  by  Czechoslovakia.  On  October  13  the  Czechoslovak- 
Hungarian  negotiations  became  deadlocked,  and  were  broken  off 
by  the  Hungarian  representatives.  Both  Budapest  and  Warsaw, 
meanwhile,  sought  through  propaganda  and  diplomacy  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  partition  of  Ruthenia  between  Hungary  and  Poland  in 
order  that  they  might  secure  a  common  frontier  at  Czechoslovakia’s 
expense.  By  some  it  was  believed  that  these  two  States  wished  to 
strengthen  themselves  to  resist  Germany’s  Drang  nach  Osten. 

Hitler  now  changed  his  role  from  that  of  despoiler  to  that  of 
protector  of  Czechoslovakia.  Emissaries  from  Hungary  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  conferred  with  him  in  Germany,  and  found  that  he  op¬ 
posed  the  scheme  for  a  common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier  and 
advocated  that  the  new  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  boundary  should 
be  based  upon  strictly  ethnographic  rather  than  on  economic  or 
strategic  considerations.  Eventually  even  Premier  Imredy  of  Hun¬ 
gary  was  forced  to  accept  this  viewpoint  and  announced  that  the 
Magyars  must  abandon  their  “romantic”  plans  for  regaining  all 
of  Hungary’s  historic  territory  and  must  be  content  with  a  new 
frontier  based  on  linguistic  considerations. 

Late  in  October  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  agreed  that  their 
territorial  dispute  should  be  arbitrated  by  Germany  and  Italy.  On 
November  2  the  arbitrators  awarded  to  Hungary  approximately 
4,800  square  miles  of  Czechoslovak  territory  with  a  population  of 
about  one  million.  Some  important  cities,  including  the  capital  of 
Ruthenia,  were  included,  but  Bratislava,  the  republic’s  only  outlet 
on  the  Danube,  was  left  to  Czechoslovakia.  Thanks  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Reich,  the  Polish-Hungarian  plan  to  partition  Ruthenia 
was  thwarted,  though  the  more  valuable  part  of  that  district  was 
awarded  Hungary.  Troops  of  the  latter  country  began  their  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  ceded  territory  on  November  5. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Czechoslovakia  after  this  date  was  a 
vastly  different  country  from  what  it  had  been  prior  to  September, 
1938.  Her  area  and  population  had  been  decreased  by  approximately 
30  per  cent.  Her  losses  in  industrial  and  mineral  resources  were 
even  greater.  More  than  half  of  her  mines,  more  than  half  of  her 
textile  industry  (the  country’s  largest),  65  per  cent  of  her  glass  and 
chinaware  production,  40  per  cent  of  her  metal  and  30  per  cent 
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of  her  shoe  and  leather  industries  had  been  surrendered.  One-fourth 
of  her  timber,  and  hard  coal  and  brown  coal  to  the  extent  of  some 
27,000,000  tons  in  yearly  production,  were  also  gone.  Lost,  too,  were 
many  of  the  republic’s  famous  spas,  so  valuable  for  attracting  for¬ 
eign  tourists.  It  seemed  that  the  new  Czechoslovakia  must  become 
primarily  an  agricultural  country. 

But  the  Sudeten  crisis  altered  not  only  Czechoslovakia’s  territory 
and  resources;  it  led  also  to  drastic  changes  in  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion  and  life  of  the  republic.  The  Slovak  Popular  party,  which  had 
long  agitated  for  Slovak  autonomy,  seized  upon  the  occasion  to 
push  its  demands.  On  October  3,  in  what  was  virtually  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  the  Prague  government,  it  insisted  upon  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  autonomy  question.  With  Hungary  and  Poland 
both  clamoring  for  the  annexation  or  division  of  Slovakia,  Premier 
Syrovy’s  government  hastened  to  satisfy  the  Slovaks.  On  October  6 
it  announced  that  the  Slovaks’  autonomy  demands  had  been  con¬ 
ceded  in  their  entirety;  that  is,  Slovakia  was  granted  full  autonomy 
within  the  framework  of  the  republic.  Slovakia’s  new  status  would 
be  established  in  a  special  constitutional  law  to  become  effective 
on  October  28,  1938,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  republic. 

Without  waiting  for  the  publication  of  this  law,  however,  Joseph 
Tiso  was  at  once  appointed  prime  minister  for  Slovakia,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  choose  his  own  cabinet.  To  Tiso’s  government  was  sur¬ 
rendered  all  administrative  power  in  Slovakia,  and  sole  control 
of  all  matters  affecting  Slovakia  with  the  exception  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  national  defense,  and  national  finance.  With  the  Slovak  Popu¬ 
lar  party  officially  accepting  this  solution,  it  appeared  that  this 
problem  which  had  for  years  disturbed  the  relations  between  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  was  at  length  solved.  As  a  result  of  the  crisis, 
too,  Ruthenia  was  made  autonomous  with  its  own  premier  and 
ministry.  Czechoslovakia  became,  therefore,  practically  a  loose  fed¬ 
eration  of  three  states — Czech,  Slovak,  and  Ruthenian. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  changes  of  special  significance  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Czechoslovak  government.  On  October  4  Foreign 
Minister  Krofta,  who  had  been  linked  with  the  republic’s  pro- 
French  and  pro-Russian  policies,  was  dropped  from  the  cabinet. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Frantisek  Chvalkovsky,  who  had  served  as 
Czech  minister  to  Germany  and  Italy,  and  who  was  believed  to  be 
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more  satisfactory  to  their  authoritarian  governments  than  Krofta. 

On  October  5  came  a  resignation  of  still  greater  significance — 
that  of  President  Benes.  A  believer  in  the  idea  of  collective  security, 
he  had  founded  the  Little  Entente  and  had  loyally  supported  the 
League  of  Nations.  Under  his  guidance  Czechoslovakia’s  foreign 
policy  had  been  based  upon  the  promise  and  the  expectation  of 
French  support  in  maintaining  the  status  quo.  But  the  Munich  four- 
power  accord  revealed  how  little  Czechoslovakia  could  expect  from 
the  Western  democracies  in  time  of  crisis,  and  foreshadowed  the 
passing  of  his  State  into  the  orbit  of  the  Third  Reich.  “Circum¬ 
stances  have  changed  so  completely,”  he  stated  in  his  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation,  “that  I  feel  that  my  remaining  in  office  might  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  the  new  conditions  which  now  confront  this  State.” 
Recognizing  that  Hitler  considered  his  person  an  obstacle  to 
friendly  relations  with  Czechoslovakia,  Benes  therefore  surrendered 
his  office.  On  November  30  the  National  Assembly  elected  Emil 
Hacha,  former  president  of  the  supreme  court  administration,  to  be 
the  third  President  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  international  affairs  Czechoslovakia  passed  at  once  into  the 
orbit  of  Nazi  Germany.  The  alliances  with  Soviet  Russia  and  with 
France  were  tacitly  abandoned.  The  Czechoslovak  foreign  minister 
spent  much  time  conferring  with  Hitler  and  other  German  leaders. 
It  appeared,  too,  that  Czechoslovakia’s  dependence  upon  Germany 
would  affect  the  republic’s  internal  life.  The  Communist  party  was 
outlawed;  Communist  newspapers  were  suppressed;  Masonic  lodges 
were  dissolved;  and  there  were  reports  of  anti-Semitism,  censorship, 
and  compulsory  labor  camps.  Many  observers  feared  that  the  liberal 
Czechoslovakia  of  Masaryk  and  Benes  was  dead,  that  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  democracy  would  give  way  to  an  authoritarian  regime.  This, 
however,  only  the  future  could  unfold. 


Hungary 

Meanwhile,  the  Nazi  movement  had  penetrated  also  into  Hun¬ 
gary,  where,  in  October,  1937,  the  Hungarian  National  Socialist 
party  was  organized.  The  Independent  Small  Farmers  party  there¬ 
upon  began  to  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  Habsburgs  as  the 
surest  means  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Nazis,  but  the  government 
headed  by  Kalman  Daranyi — who  had  succeeded  Premier  Gombos 
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upon  the  latter’s  death  in  October,  1936 — continued  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  restoration.  Apparently  the  members  of  the  National  Union 
party  were  content  to  continue  indefinitely  under  a  regency.  In  July, 
1937,  in  fact,  they  had  passed  through  the  parliament  an  act  increas¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  the  Regent  and  providing  for  the  election  of  a 
new  Regent  in  case  of  Horthy’s  death.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
two  houses  of  the  parliament  must  meet  to  choose  a  successor  within 
eight  days  after  the  Regent’s  death  and  might  not  adjourn  until  a 
successor  had  been  elected. 

During  1938  active  steps  against  the  Nazis  were  taken  by  the 
government.  In  February  all  offices  and  branches  of  the  party  were 
closed  by  the  police;  in  April  the  chief  organizer  of  the  proscribed 
Nazi  party  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment;  and  in  May 
Daranyi’s  government  was  overthrown  because  it  had  been  too  weak 
in  dealing  with  the  Nazis.  The  new  premier,  Bela  Imredy,  was  a 
strong  anti-Nazi.  In  August — at  the  very  time  that  Regent  Horthy 
was  preparing  to  visit  Chancellor  Hitler  in  Germany — more  than  a 
hundred  Nazis  were  arrested  in  Budapest  for  attempting  to  cause  dis¬ 
orders  during  the  St.  Stephen’s  Day  celebrations. 

The  Hungarian  government’s  excessive  territorial  demands  upon 
Czechoslovakia  following  the  Sudeten  crisis  were  caused  in  part  by 
fear  of  the  Nazis — Hungarian  and  German.  Throughout  the  crisis 
the  Imredy  ministry  was  the  target  of  strong  attacks  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Nazis,  who  denounced  it  for  not  defending  the  national  in¬ 
terests  with  sufficient  vigor.  The  premier  dared  not  be  too  con¬ 
ciliatory  lest  he  jeopardize  the  existence  of  his  cabinet.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  fear  of  the  German  Nazis  and  their  Drang  nach  Osten 
that  led  the  government  to  put  forth  claims  to  Ruthenia.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  this  district  would  give  Poland  and  Hungary  a  common 
frontier  and  strengthen  these  two  States  to  resist  German  pressure. 
But  with  Czechoslovakia  safely  within  the  Reich’s  orbit,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Hungary,  too,  might  eventually  be  brought  under  the 
economic  and  political  influence  of  the  German  Fiihrer. 

The  year  1938  saw  some  progress  of  a  liberal  nature  in  Hungary’s 
political  and  economic  life.  In  April  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
adopted  the  general  framework  of  an  Electoral  Reform  Bill,  extend¬ 
ing  the  secret  ballot  to  all  constituencies  and  enfranchising  all  men 
over  twenty-six  years  of  age,  provided  they  met  certain  standards  of 
education,  and  all  women  over  thirty  years  of  age,  provided  they 
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were  self-supporting  or  married  to  men  qualified  to  vote.  In  May  it 
was  announced  that  the  much-needed  partition  and  redistribution 
of  the  great  landed  estates  would  be  accelerated. 


Poland  and  the  Baltic 

During  the  international  crisis  caused  by  Hitler’s  seizure  of  Aus¬ 
tria  in  1938,  Poland  grasped  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  a  Polish  sentry  on  the  Lithuanian  frontier  on  March  n  to 
force  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  quarrel  which  had  resulted 
from  Poland’s  occupation  of  Vilna  in  1920.  On  March  17  the  Polish 
government  presented  a  forty-eight-hour  ultimatum  to  Lithuania, 
demanding  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  the  abrogation  of  that  paragraph  in  the  Lithuanian 
constitution  which  referred  to  Vilna  as  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  the 
opening  of  railway,  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph  services  across 
the  closed  frontier,  and  the  conclusion  of  treaties  on  minorities  and 
commerce.  The  ultimatum  was  supported  by  the  advance  of  some 
80,000  Polish  troops  to  the  Lithuanian  frontier. 

Faced  by  such  a  demonstration  of  force,  and  unable  to  secure  any 
promises  of  assistance  from  abroad,  Lithuania  surrendered  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  demands.  On  March  29  the  first  Lithuanian  minister  to 
Poland  arrived  in  Warsaw;  two  days  later  the  Polish  minister  to 
Lithuania  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Smetona.  In  June, 
1938,  direct  railway  communication  and  postal,  telephone,  and  tele¬ 
graph  services  were  restored  between  the  two  countries.  Thus  after 
nearly  two  decades  of  friction  normal  relations  were  officially  re¬ 
sumed  between  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Again,  in  September,  1938,  at  the  time  of  the  Sudeten  crisis,  Po¬ 
land  seized  the  occasion  offered  by  Czechoslovakia’s  embarrassment 
to  add  to  her  own  territory  and  population.  Poland’s  acquisition  of 
that  part  of  Teschen  which  had  been  given  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  peace  settlement  has  already  been  discussed.  The  area,  although 
not  large,  had  a  population  of  some  240,000,  and  contained  rich 
coal  mines,  valuable  steel  mills,  and  an  important  railway  junction. 
By  so  much  the  natural  resources  and  economic  strength  of  Poland 
were  increased.  But  with  these  assets  came  the  liability  of  further 
minorities  within  the  republic;  for  only  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
newly  acquired  inhabitants  were  Poles.  On  October  13  all  Czechs 
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who  had  settled  in  the  Teschen  area  since  November,  1918,  were 
ordered  to  leave  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  Danzig,  meanwhile,  the  German  Nazis  moved  steadily  toward 
their  goal.  In  view,  apparently,  of  the  Danzig  government’s  an¬ 
nouncement  (1936)  that  it  would  thereafter  ignore  Sean  Lester,  the 
League  high  commissioner,  the  League  in  February,  1937,  replaced 
him  with  a  Swiss  citizen.  It  was  generally  believed — and  subsequent 
events  appear  to  justify  the  belief — that  the  new  high  commissioner 
had  been  instructed  not  to  intervene  in  the  Free  City’s  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  unless  the  Danzig  government  interfered  with  Poland’s  inter¬ 
ests.  In  February,  1938,  the  leader  of  the  Nazis  in  Danzig  told  his 
followers  that  the  control  of  the  Free  City’s  foreign  policy  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  German  government. 

During  1936  and  1937  the  Nazis  by  administrative  measures  trans¬ 
formed  the  government  of  the  Free  City  from  a  democratic  to  a 
totalitarian  regime.  The  Communist,  Social  Democratic,  German 
Nationalist,  and  Center  parties  were  all  dissolved  or  suppressed. 
After  October,  1937,  the  National  Socialist  party  was  the  only  Ger¬ 
man  party  permitted  in  the  Free  City.  Thus  the  German  Nazis 
eventually  accomplished  in  Danzig  that  coordination  with  the  Third 
Reich  which  they  had  sought  to  achieve  in  1935.  The  year  1938  saw 
not  only  an  anti-Semitic  campaign  in  Danzig  but  the  beginning  of 
anti-Polish  outbreaks  as  well.  In  the  late  summer  the  Poles  were 
disturbed  by  information  that  large  quantities  of  arms  had  been  sent 
into  Danzig  during  the  preceding  six  months  and  that  young  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  Free  City  were  being  given  military  training  under 
German  officers.  In  June,  Goebbels,  the  German  propaganda  min¬ 
ister,  had  told  a  Hitler  Youth  demonstration  in  Danzig:  “This  city 
and  its  inhabitants  belong  to  the  German  Reich.  ...  You  are  the 
guarantors  of  that  for  all  time.” 


The  Balkans 

For  spectacular  events  Rumania  was  the  Balkan  State  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  limelight  after  1936.  During  the  early  part  of  this  period 
the  Liberal  government,  headed  by  George  Tatarescu,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wrestle  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  spread  of  fascism 
within  the  country.  The  fascist  groups,  subsidized  by  the  German 
Nazis,  denounced  the  government’s  efforts  to  find  a  working  basis 
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with  Soviet  Russia  and  assailed  Rumania’s  pro-French,  pro-Soviet 
orientation.  The  fascist  denunciations  became  louder  than  ever  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Soviet  and  Czechoslovak-Soviet  alli¬ 
ances  (1935)  and  the  Rumanian  government’s  decision  to  construct 
a  strategic  railway  to  connect  the  Soviet  Union  with  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania’s  ally.  Fascist  agitation  apparently  bore  some  fruit,  for  in 
August,  1936,  Foreign  Minister  Nicholas  Titulescu,  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  binding  Rumania  with  France,  the 
Little  Entente,  and  Soviet  Russia,  was  forced  out  of  office. 

Nevertheless,  neither  King  Carol  nor  Premier  Tatarescu  favored 
the  fascist  program  of  converting  Rumania  into  a  Nazi  outpost 
against  Russia.  In  1937  with  aid  from  France  and  Czechoslovakia 
they  carried  forward  their  rearmament  program.  At  the  same  time 
the  government  took  drastic  action  to  curb  fascist  activities.  The 
universities  were  ordered  closed,  and  even  Prince  Nicholas — sus¬ 
pected  of  being  linked  with  the  fascist  groups — was  stripped  of  his 
title  and  exiled  from  the  kingdom. 

But  fascism  continued  to  gain  strength.  This  was  startlingly  re¬ 
vealed  when  parliamentary  elections  were  held  on  December  20, 
1937.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  Rumania  the  government  in  power 
had  never  been  known  to  lose  a  general  election,  Tatarescu’s  Na¬ 
tional  Liberal  party  and  its  temporary  allies — the  Rumanian  Front 
and  the  National  Democratic  and  the  German  parties — won  only 
152  of  the  387  parliamentary  seats.  The  National  Peasant  party 
secured  86;  the  fascist  “Iron  Guard”  (All-for-the-Fatherland  party), 
66;  the  National  Christian  party  (also  fascist),  39;  and  minor  parties, 
44.  The  “Iron  Guard”  made  the  greatest  gains  of  all  the  groups, 
for  prior  to  the  election  it  had  held  no  seats  in  the  parliament. 

On  December  28  Premier  Tatarescu’s  government  resigned,  and 
King  Carol  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  government  to  Octavian 
Goga,  leader  of  the  National  Christian  party.  The  latter  was  known  to 
be  anti-Semitic,  anti-parliamentarian,  anti-Russian,  and  in  favor  of 
Rumania’s  shifting  in  international  affairs  from  the  French  orbit 
to  the  “Rome-Berlin  axis.”  The  new  government  immediately  in¬ 
augurated  an  anti-Semitic  campaign,  set  up  a  propaganda  ministry, 
and  began  to  suppress  leading  opposition  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  The  anti-Semitic  campaign,  it  was  pointed  out,  was 
directed  against  the  reputed  500,000  Jews  who  had  entered  Rumania 
after  the  war  and  could  not  be  considered  Rumanian  citizens. 
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It  was  clear  to  most  observers  that  the  Goga  government  would 
not  be  able  to  secure  the  support  of  the  parliament  elected  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  so  on  January  18,  1938,  that  body  was  dissolved  and  new 
elections  were  ordered  for  March.  It  soon  became  equally  evident 
that  the  government  would  receive  very  little  popular  support  in 
the  ensuing  elections,  and  accordingly  Premier  Goga,  in  turn, 
handed  in  his  resignation  on  February  10. 

King  Carol  thereupon  invited  Miron  Christea,  the  patriarch  of 
Rumania,  to  form  a  cabinet.  The  provisional  concentration  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  organized  included  a  number  of  former  premiers, 
notably  Averescu,  Vaida-Voevod,  Mironescu,  Jorga,  Angelescu,  and 
Tatarescu.  “I  have  formed,”  declared  King  Carol,  “a  government 
of  responsible  men  who,  relieved  of  party  activities,  will  be  able  to 
give  all  their  thoughts  and  energy  to  the  common  good.  This  gov¬ 
ernment  will  free  the  administration  from  party  politics  and  adapt 
the  constitution  to  the  present  needs  of  Rumania.”  Martial  law  was 
enforced,  and  a  censorship  was  imposed.  Ten  days  later  (February 
20)  the  King  proclaimed  a  new  constitution  “designed  to  put  our 
State  on  a  more  solid  and  just  basis.” 

By  the  provisions  of  the  new  document,  the  number  of  seats  in 
each  house  of  the  parliament  was  reduced,  and  provision  was  made, 
it  was  declared,  for  “a  juster  representation”  of  the  farmers,  work¬ 
ers,  and  other  productive  elements.  Members  of  the  lower  house 
were  to  be  chosen  by  men  and  women  thirty  years  of  age,  and  vot¬ 
ing  was  to  be  compulsory.  The  King’s  power  was  increased,  for  he 
was  given  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace,  to  conclude 
treaties,  and  to  issue  decrees  with  the  force  of  law  while  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  in  session.  On  February  24  a  plebiscite  on  the  new 
constitution  showed,  according  to  official  figures,  4,297,581  votes 
for  it  and  only  5,483  against  it.  In  the  succeeding  month  a  crown 
council  was  authorized  and  appointed  by  King  Carol.  Included  in 
its  membership  were  the  premier,  three  military  leaders,  and  five 
former  premiers. 

Even  before  the  plebiscite  on  the  constitution  a  royal  decree  had 
forbidden  the  formation  of  political  groups,  marching  in  formation, 
and  the  singing  of  political  songs.  In  March  the  government  banned 
all  political  emblems.  In  the  succeeding  month  it  dissolved  existing 
political  parties  and  associations  and  forbade  the  formation  of  new 
ones.  Public  officials  and  students  were  ordered  not  to  participate  in 
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political  demonstrations,  and  the  spreading  of  propaganda  designed 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  or  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  property  was  made  a  crime.  In  May  a  decree  was  issued  em¬ 
powering  the  minister  of  justice  to  take  over  at  once  the  properties 
of  all  political  parties. 

In  February  Codreanu  had  disbanded  his  “Iron  Guard”  and  had 
absolved  his  followers  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  party. 
Nevertheless,  in  April  he  and  hundreds  of  others  were  arrested,  al¬ 
legedly  because  of  the  discovery  of  an  “Iron  Guard”  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government.  At  first  Codreanu  and  some  160  other  “Iron 
Guard”  leaders,  including  the  editor  of  the  party  paper,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  year’s  obligatory  residence  in  certain  country  districts. 
Later  a  military  court  sentenced  the  “Iron  Guard”  leader  to  ten 
years’  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  a  fine,  and  loss  of  civic  rights 
for  six  years  for  plotting  against  the  social  order  between  1935  and 
1938.  On  November  30  Codreanu  and  thirteen  subordinate  leaders  of 
the  “Iron  Guard”  were  killed  “while  attempting  to  escape  from  their 
prison  guards.”  The  government,  it  appeared,  was  determined  to 
crush  fascism  in  Rumania. 

In  August,  1938,  a  nationalities  statute  was  published  granting 
the  same  rights  to  all  citizens  without  distinction  of  origin,  religion, 
or  language.  State  employment  was  thrown  open  to  all,  and  the 
minorities  were  given  the  right  to  use  their  own  language  in,  and 
to  administer,  their  own  educational,  religious,  and  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions,  under  state  supervision.  According  to  a  previous  decree, 
however,  all  Jews  who  lived  in  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  or  other 
new  Rumanian  territories  on  December  1,  1918,  were  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  prove  their  citizenship. 

Meanwhile,  in  Greece  not  all  citizens  were  satisfied  with  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  established  by  General  Metaxas  in  1936.  This  became  evi¬ 
dent  in  July,  1938,  when  an  uprising  occurred  in  Crete.  Canea  was 
seized  by  a  force  led  by  a  former  minister  in  the  Kondylis  cabinet, 
but  warships  and  airplanes  were  at  once  dispatched  to  the  island, 
and  the  revolt  was  soon  suppressed. 

In  neighboring  Yugoslavia  a  step  was  taken  to  simplify  some¬ 
what  the  racial  situation  in  that  country  when  on  July  n,  1938,  an 
agreement  was  initialed  by  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  providing  for 
the  emigration  to  Turkey  during  the  next  six  years  of  some  150,000 
Moslem  Turks  living  in  Yugoslav  Macedonia. 
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In  Bulgaria,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  George  Kosseivanov 
had  formed  his  ministry,  which  was  ostensibly  designed  to  restore 
constitutional  government  in  that  country,  parliamentary  elections 
were  held  in  March,  1938,  with  women  exercising  the  franchise  for 
the  first  time.  The  opposition  was  seriously  handicapped,  however, 
because  the  former  Radical,  Liberal,  Socialist,  Old  Agrarian,  and 
Democratic  Entente  parties  had  been  proscribed.  The  government 
therefore  won  a  decisive  majority  of  the  seats.  In  April,  1938,  the 
government  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  Bulgarian  Nazi  party. 

By  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  Balkan  Entente  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  signed  on  July  31,  1938,  the  latter  gained  the  other  Balkan 
powers’  recognition  of  her  right  to  equality  of  status  in  the  matter 
of  armaments.  By  their  renunciation  of  the  treaty  provisions  de¬ 
militarizing  the  Greco-Bulgarian  and  Tur co-Bulgarian  frontiers, 
Bulgaria  also  gained  full  sovereignty  over  her  national  territory. 
Bulgaria,  in  turn,  by  giving  pledges  of  nonaggression,  virtually 
though  not  formally  renounced  her  territorial  aspirations. 


The  Near  and  Middle  East 

After  1936  the  Turkish  government  continued  its  efforts  to  in¬ 
dustrialize  the  country  and  to  free  its  economic  life  from  foreign 
control.  To  supplement  the  five-year  industrial  plan  adopted  in  1934, 
the  government  in  December,  1937,  announced  a  three-year  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  nation’s  coal,  copper,  chrome,  and  other 
mineral  resources.  In  1937  the  government  also  purchased  the 
French  railway  from  Istanbul  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  and  by  so 
doing  finally  came  into  possession  of  all  the  railways  in  the  country. 

Soon  after  it  became  known  that  France  had  signed  a  treaty  with 
Syria  (September,  1936)  providing  for  the  latter’s  independence  at 
the  end  of  a  three-year  transition  period,  the  Turkish  government 
requested  that  the  Syrian  Sanjak  (district)  of  Alexandretta,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Antioch,  should  have  an  autonomous  regime 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  largely  inhabited  by  Turks.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  League  of  Nations,  which  appointed  an  investi¬ 
gator  and  later  a  committee  of  experts  to  make  recommendations. 
In  May,  1937,  the  experts’  report  was  adopted  by  the  League  Coun¬ 
cil  and  accepted  by  France  and  Italy. 

The  Sanjak,  with  its  territory  demilitarized,  was  to  be  fully  in- 
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dependent  in  domestic  matters,  but  Syria  was  to  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs.  Its  government  was  to  consist  of 
a  legislative  assembly  of  forty  members  and  a  President  with  an 
executive  council  of  five.  All  minorities  were  to  be  protected  regard¬ 
less  of  birth,  religion,  and  language,  and  both  Turkish  and  Arabic 
were  to  be  official  languages.  Turkey  was  to  have  full  use  of  the 
port  of  Alexandretta,  with  a  customs  area  of  her  own,  to  be  leased 
at  a  nominal  rent.  The  Turkish  Grand  National  Assembly  ratified 
the  agreement  in  June,  1937,  and  on  November  29  the  Sanjak’s  con¬ 
stitution  was  formally  inaugurated.  But  when  the  Syrian  flag  was 
hauled  down,  on  the  insistence  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  much  re¬ 
sentment  was  aroused  among  the  Arabs. 

During  the  ensuing  months  a  state  of  tension  existed  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Arabs  in  the  Sanjak.  In  May,  1938,  several  attacks 
were  made  upon  Arab  villages,  and  on  June  3  martial  law  was 
proclaimed  throughout  the  district.  Meanwhile,  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  maintained  that  the  electoral  law  was  not  fair  to  the  Turks, 
and  appealed  to  the  League.  Later  the  Turkish  government  asserted 
that  the  League  commission  was  complicating  matters  and  sought 
to  initiate  instead  direct  negotiations  between  France  and  Turkey. 
Eventually,  on  June  26,  these  two  powers  agreed  that  Turkey  should 
be  permitted  to  send  2,500  troops  into  the  areas  predominantly 
Turkish  in  population.  On  July  4  a  Franco-Turkish  agreement  was 
signed  in  Ankara,  according  to  which  the  two  powers  undertook  to 
apply  the  new  status  in  the  Sanjak  on  the  basis  of  the  preponderance 
of  the  Turkish  element.  It  was  understood  that  twenty-two  of  the 
forty  seats  in  the  assembly  were  to  be  allotted  to  the  Turks.  Obviously, 
Turkish  nationalism  was  becoming  effective  even  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  republic. 

President  Atatiirk,  the  creator  of  modern  Turkey,  died  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1938,  after  having  been  President  of  the  republic  since  its 
foundation.  General  Ismet  Inonu,  a  close  friend  of  the  deceased 
President,  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  it  was  expected  that  Ata- 
tiirk’s  policies  would  be  continued  and  that  Turkish  nationalism 
would  still  be  exalted. 

In  Egypt,  too,  nationalism  was  making  gains.  In  the  summer  of 
1936  Mustapha  Nahas,  the  premier  at  the  head  of  a  Nationalist 
(Wafdist)  ministry,  demanded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  which  would  recognize  Egypt’s  complete  independence.  On 
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August  26  such  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London,  the  terms  differing 
little,  however,  from  those  of  the  treaty  of  1930  which  the  National¬ 
ists  had  rejected.  Apparently  the  attitude  of  the  latter  was  influenced 
by  the  Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopa,  which  emphasized  Egypt’s  need 
of  military  protection  against  possible  threats  from  Italian  Libya 
and  Italian  East  Africa. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  (1)  the  administration  of  the  Sudan 
reverted  to  the  pre-war  status,  (2)  Great  Britain  agreed  to  with¬ 
draw  her  troops  from  Egypt  except  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  (3)  Egypt  gave  the  British  the  right  to  use  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  as  naval  bases  and  the  right  to  move  their  troops  through 
Egyptian  territory  in  case  of  war  or  the  threat  of  war,  (4)  Egypt 
agreed  to  have  her  army  instructed  by  the  British  and  equipped 
with  British  arms,  (5)  both  agreed  that  should  either  be  at  war  the 
other  would  come  to  her  assistance,  (6)  in  recognition  of  Egypt’s 
complete  independence  Great  Britain  agreed  to  replace  her  high 
commissioner  by  an  ambassador  and  to  support  Egypt  in  her  re¬ 
quest  for  the  abolition  of  capitulations  and  for  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Egyptian  and 
British  parliaments  in  November,  1936. 

In  May,  1937,  a  convention  was  signed  at  Montreux,  Switzerland, 
by  the  capitulatory  powers,  providing  (1)  that  after  October  15, 
1937,  foreigners  in  Egypt  would  be  subject  to  Egyptian-made  law 
and  taxation,  and  consular  courts  would  surrender  most  of  their 
powers  to  Mixed  Tribunals,  and  (2)  that  after  a  transitional  period 
the  Mixed  Tribunals  would  be  abolished  and  in  1949  foreigners 
in  Egypt  would  be  subject  to  the  Egyptian  courts  and  laws  in  all 
matters.  In  the  same  month  Egypt  was  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Meanwhile,  King  Fuad  had  died  on  April  28,  1936,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  young  son,  who  was  officially  invested  with  sover¬ 
eign  powers  as  King  Farouk  I  when  he  became  eighteen  years  of 
age  on  July  29,  1937.  Friction  soon  developed  between  the  youthful 
monarch  and  his  premier,  largely  because  of  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Farouk’s  constitutional  position.  In  December,  1937,  the 
King  made  two  alternative  proposals  to  Premier  Nahas:  that  he 
either  form  a  coalition  cabinet  or  accept  arbitration  on  the  meaning 
of  the  disputed  clauses  of  the  constitution.  When  the  premier  re¬ 
jected  the  first  and  temporized  regarding  the  second,  the  King  dis- 
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missed  him  and  called  upon  Mohamed  Mahmud,  a  Liberal  Con¬ 
stitutionalist,  to  form  a  ministry.  The  new  premier  at  once  ordered 
the  disbanding  of  the  Nationalist  Blueshirts  and  the  Young  Egyp¬ 
tian  Greenshirts,  and  the  King  at  first  prorogued  and  then  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1938,  dissolved  the  parliament.  On  March  9  Farouk  by  de¬ 
cree  abolished  all  organizations  of  a  semi-military  nature  designed 
to  advance  the  interests  of  any  political  party. 

By  this  time  a  split  had  occurred  in  the  Nationalist  ranks,  for  a 
number  of  leaders,  styling  themselves  the  Saadist  Nationalists,  ac¬ 
cused  Mustapha  Nahas  of  pursuing  a  purely  personal'  policy.  The 
Saadist  Nationalists  insisted  that  there  was  need  to  reorganize  the 
government  machinery  in  order  to  set  the  nationalist  house  in  or¬ 
der,  and  called  upon  all  Nationalists  to  rally  about  them.  The  Na¬ 
tionalists,  in  turn,  petitioned  the  King  to  appoint  a  neutral  govern¬ 
ment  to  supervise  the  approaching  parliamentary  elections,  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  Mahmud  ministry  they  would  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  fairly.  Whether  their  accusation  was  true  or  not,  the  elections 
which  were  completed  in  April  showed  officially  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  won  99  seats;  the  Saadist  Nationalists,  84;  the  Independ¬ 
ents,  68;  and  the  Nationalists,  only  12.  Mahmud  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  which,  after  one  or  two  reconstructions, 
contained  in  June,  1938,  a  number  of  Liberal  Constitutionalists  and 
Saadist  Nationalists.  In  other  words,  it  had  come  to  be  a  coalition 
cabinet  as  desired  by  the  King  in  the  preceding  December. 

Much  more  disturbed  than  conditions  in  Egypt  were  those  in 
Palestine  in  the  period  after  1936.  In  July,  1937,  the  royal  commis¬ 
sion,  which  the  British  government  had  decided  in  1936  to  send  to 
Palestine  to  investigate  Arab  and  Jewish  grievances,  made  its  eagerly 
awaited  report.  The  fundamental  conclusion  of  this  commission  was 
that  the  aspirations  of  the  400,000  Jews  and  the  1,000,000  Arabs  in 
Palestine  were  irreconcilable  and  that  the  existing  British  mandate 
was  unworkable.  It  therefore  recommended  that  Palestine  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts.  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  and  a  corridor  from 
the  latter  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa  should  continue  to  be  a 
British  mandate;  a  section  including  about  one-third  of  Palestine 
should  be  converted  into  a  Jewish  State;  and  the  rest  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  should  become  an  Arab  State  linked  with  Transjordan.  The 
Jewish  State  would  be  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
would  have  ports  at  Haifa  and  Tel-Aviv,  the  latter  having  by  1937 
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a  population  of  125,000.  The  Arab  State  would  have  an  outlet  to 
the  Mediterranean  at  Gaza.  Both  States  would  have  to  enter  into 
military  alliances  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  important  naval  base 
and  pipeline  terminus  at  Haifa  would  be  left  temporarily  under 
British  control. 

The  commission’s  proposals  were  at  once  vigorously  denounced 
by  both  Arabs  and  Jews.  Although  the  British  government  approved 
the  report,  opposition  was  so  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
it  was  voted  to  have  the  plan  for  partition  studied  further  before 
final  parliamentary  action.  In  August,  however,  the  mandates  com¬ 
mission  of  the  League  of  Nations  approved  in  principle  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  in  Palestine  by  partition  but  insisted  that  the 
new  Jewish  and  Arab  States  should  continue  under  mandate.  The 
League  Council  thereupon  adopted  a  resolution  which  provided  au¬ 
thority  for  the  British  to  carry  on  negotiations. 

But  early  in  1938  it  became  evident  that  the  British  government 
had  no  intention  of  making  any  hasty  decision  or  of  embarking 
upon  any  specific  program  immediately.  In  January  the  government 
declared  that  it  was  in  no  sense  committed  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  royal  commission,  and  stated  that  a  technical  commission 
would  be  sent  to  Palestine  to  work  out  in  consultation  with  the 
local  communities  there  a  detailed  scheme  for  partition.  It  further 
announced  that  these  new  investigations  would  “undoubtedly  oc¬ 
cupy  many  months,”  and  that  if  the  detailed  scheme  of  partition 
was  regarded  as  “equitable  and  practical”  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
From  April  27  to  August  2,  1938,  the  technical  commission  was  in 
Palestine  conducting  hearings  and  making  investigations. 

Meanwhile,  almost  without  cessation,  Palestine  had  been  subjected 
to  a  reign  of  terrorism  and  inter-racial  fighting.  Riots,  sniping,  bomb 
explosions,  assassinations,  banditry,  and  other  outrages  were  of  al¬ 
most  daily  occurrence.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  give  details.  Suffice 
it  to  point  out  that  in  July,  1938,  for  example,  148  Arabs  and  60 
Jews  were  killed  and  256  Arabs  and  201  Jews  were  injured.  The 
government  vainly  sought  to  restore  order  by  imprisonments,  hang¬ 
ings,  and  executions.  The  curfew  was  imposed  on  many  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  In  July,  1938,  when  considerable  damage  was 
inflicted  upon  railways  and  telephone  lines,  marines  were  landed  at 
Haifa,  and  additional  troops  were  ordered  to  Palestine.  On  August  8 
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the  high  commissioner  broadcast  an  appeal  to  the  press  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  help  allay  passions  and  restore  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  dis¬ 
turbances  still  continued. 

In  October  the  Arab  outbreaks  became  particularly  violent. 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  were  both  seized  by  the  Arabs,  who  were 
dislodged  only  after  strong  British  forces  had  been  dispatched 
against  them.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  Great  Britain  had  in  Pal¬ 
estine  more  than  17,000  men,  with  artillery,  armored  cars,  and  air¬ 
planes.  The  grand  mufti  of  Jerusalem,  the  leader  of  the  Arabs,  an¬ 
nounced,  however,  that  fighting  would  continue  until  Great  Britain 
had  accepted  the  Arab  demands. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  altogether  surprising 
that  in  November  the  British  government  announced  that  it  had 
abandoned  the  plan  for  partitioning  Palestine.  No  substitute  plan 
was  put  forward,  but  it  was  stated  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
hold  a  round-table  conference  of  Arabs  and  Jews  early  in  1939.  By 
many  it  was  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  also  abandon  the 
project  of  converting  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  national  home,  but  on 
November  24  the  British  House  of  Commons  was  informed  that  the 
government  still  adhered  to  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

Happily  for  the  British,  while  conditions  in  Palestine  were  so 
disturbed,  those  in  India  tended  to  become  more  calm.  Although 
the  Congress  Nationalists  announced  that  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  regime  to  be  set  up  in  India  under  the  constitution 
of  1935,  when  elections  were  eventually  held  in  the  eleven  provinces 
in  January  and  February,  1937,  they  participated  and  won  a  decisive 
victory,  securing  an  absolute  majority  in  six  and  a  plurality  in  three 
of  them.  On  April  1,  when  the  new  constitution  was  formally  in¬ 
troduced,  a  general  strike  and  a  protest  demonstration  were  organ¬ 
ized  against  it,  but  in  seven  provinces  Nationalist  leaders  organized 
governments  and  in  the  succeeding  months  showed  a  desire  to  make 
their  administrations  function  successfully. 

A  flare-up  occurred  in  February,  1938,  when  the  governor- 
general,  availing  himself  of  his  statutory  powers  to  issue  orders  to 
provincial  governors  “for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  grave  men¬ 
ace  to  the  peace  or  tranquillity  of  India,”  advised  the  governors  of 
two  provinces  not  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  provincial  ministries 
to  release  all  political  prisoners.  The  Nationalist  ministries  there- 
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upon  resigned,  but  the  moderation  o£  the  leaders  of  the  party  was 
revealed  when  they  accepted  Gandhi’s  suggestion  against  extending 
the  political  crisis  to  the  other  provinces  where  Nationalist  minis¬ 
tries  were  in  office.  Ultimately,  in  July,  compromise  agreements 
were  reached  between  the  provincial  governors  and  the  resigned 
premiers,  and  the  latter  resumed  their  offices. 

Meanwhile,  the  Congress  Nationalists  continued  to  oppose  the 
second  part  of  the  new  Indian  constitution.  This  part,  which  has 
not  yet  become  effective,  provides  for  federation  of  the  native  States 
with  the  eleven  British  provinces  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  legislature  representing  both  areas.  The  Nationalists  fear  that 
such  a  federation,  including  feudal  native  States,  will  check  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  social  welfare  in  the  provinces. 


Japan’s  Invasion  of  China 

During  1936  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  China  continued  to 
mount  in  the  face  of  Japanese  encroachments  in  North  China.  So 
strong  did  this  nationalist  movement  become  that  even  the  semi¬ 
independent  Canton  government  in  South  China  demanded  that 
the  government  in  Nanking  should  resist  Japanese  aggression  with 
armed  force.  Of  China’s  important  military  leaders,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  alone  appeared  to  remain  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a  strong 
anti-Japanese  program.  Possibly  he  believed  that  no  effective  resist¬ 
ance  could  be  offered  until  China  was  thoroughly  united  and  mili¬ 
tarily  prepared.  Whatever  his  motives,  however,  an  emergency  law 
was  issued  in  1936  by  the  Nanking  government  authorizing  Chinese 
troops  and  police  to  use  force  or  any  other  effective  means  to  dis¬ 
solve  meetings  and  parades,  to  suppress  anti-Japanese  propaganda, 
and  to  punish  those  who  aided  violators  of  these  provisions.  In  De¬ 
cember  it  was  revealed  that  the  Nationalist  government  had  accepted 
further  Japanese  demands:  to  suppress  anti-Japanese  movements,  to 
engage  Japanese  advisers,  and  to  reduce  Chinese  tariffs.  In  that 
month  Nanking  ordered  twelve  of  the  provincial  governments  to 
inaugurate  an  anti-Communist  campaign  in  accordance  with  the 
Japanese  desire  to  check  the  growing  strength  of  the  Communist 
forces  in  the  northwest  provinces  of  China.  General  Chiang  him¬ 
self  proceeded  to  Shensi  province  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
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General  Chang  Hsueh-liang’s  conduct  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Communists. 

But  on  December  12  by  a  sudden  coup  d’etat  Chang  Hsueh-liang 
captured  General  Chiang  and  held  him  a  prisoner  at  Sian,  the  capital 
of  Shensi.  As  conditions  for  release  he  demanded  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Japan,  the  Nanking  government’s  promise  to  recover 
all  lost  territories,  and  the  readmission  of  Chinese  Communists  to 
the  Nationalist  party.  Although  much  about  the  coup  still  remains 
a  mystery,  after  a  detention  of  two  weeks  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  re¬ 
leased,  and  he  returned  to  Nanking  bringing  General  Chang  as  a 
prisoner.  In  January,  1937,  however,  the  latter  received  a  full  par¬ 
don  for  his  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  later  in  the  month  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  rebellious  Shensi  forces  and  the  Nanking  gov¬ 
ernment  permitted  occupation  of  northern  Shensi  by  Communist 
troops.  During  the  succeeding  months  negotiations  were  carried  on 
between  the  Nanking  government  and  the  Communist  leaders.  The 
latter  declared  their  willingness  to  modify  their  social  program  and 
to  place  their  armies  under  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  command,  if  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  government  would  adopt  an  anti-Japanese  policy  and  in¬ 
troduce  a  more  democratic  regime  in  China. 

During  the  first  half  of  1937  the  Nanking  government,  with  the 
whole  of  China  united  at  least  temporarily  by  a  wave  of  national¬ 
ism,  sought  increasingly  to  assert  its  influence  over  North  China 
officials.  It  also  interfered  with  the  Japanese-protected  smuggling 
into  North  China,  and  it  even  ordered  the  suspension  of  a  new 
Tientsin-Tokyo  air  line  which  had  been  established  without  Chinese 
consent.  Undoubtedly  the  strong  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  China 
and  the  apparently  growing  military  strength  of  the  latter  were  dis¬ 
turbing  to  Japanese  military  leaders,  who  planned  to  establish  a  pro- 
Japanese  regime  in  China’s  five  northern  provinces. 

On  July  7,  1937,  a  clash  occurred  a  short  distance  west  of  Peiping 
between  Japanese  troops  and  units  of  the  Chinese  army.  After  some 
diplomatic  temporizing  by  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  the 
latter  on  July  19  demanded  (1)  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  army 
from  its  position  west  of  Peiping,  (2)  the  punishment  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  responsible  for  the  clash,  (3)  the  suppression  of  all  anti- 
Japanese  activities  in  North  China,  and  (4)  the  enforcement  of 
measures  against  communism.  Chinese  acceptance  of  this  program 
would  obviously  go  far  toward  giving  the  Japanese  that  ascendancy 
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which  they  sought  in  North  China.  The  Nanking  government  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  Japanese  demands. 

Late  in  July  Japanese  troops  began  an  advance  in  the  coveted 
northern  provinces.  Within  a  few  days  the  eastern  part  of  Hopei 
province,  including  Tientsin,  Peiping,  and  the  area  between  the 
latter  and  the  sea,  had  been  effectively  occupied,  and  provisional 
governments  favorable  to  Japan  had  been  established.  In  August 
Japanese  troops  moved  southward  in  Hopei  province  and  north¬ 
westward  toward  Chahar.  In  Japan  there  was  every  indication  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  war  on  a  large  scale.  In  China 
the  Nanking  government  called  for  resistance  to  Japanese  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  announced  that  China  would  surrender 
no  more  territory  “even  though  this  means  fighting  inadequately 
and  to  the  death.”  Chinese  troops  were  rushed  northward  toward  the 
area  of  hostilities. 

Although  a  Japanese  drive  to  the  northwest  was  temporarily 
halted  by  the  Chinese  in  an  eleven-day  battle  at  Nankow  Pass, 
eventually  the  pass  was  taken  and  the  Japanese  moved  on  to  Kal- 
gan,  the  capital  of  Chahar.  From  this  province  the  invading  forces 
then  pushed  westward,  and  in  October  they  captured  Kweisui,  the 
capital  of  Suiyuan  province.  Other  Japanese  armies,  driving  south 
from  Peiping  and  Tientsin,  forced  the  Chinese  to  retreat  in  a  battle 
near  Chowchow  and  later  routed  them  in  another  battle  near  Shikia- 
chwang.  By  the  close  of  1937  the  Japanese  had  captured  the  capitals 
of  Shansi  and  Shantung  provinces  and  were  well  on  their  way  to 
control  of  the  five  provinces  north  of  the  Yellow  River.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  14  a  new  pro-Japanese  government,  called  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China,  was  set  up  in  Peiping,  whose 
name  had  already  been  changed  back  to  Peking  (Northern  Capital) . 

But  the  fighting  had  not  been  confined  to  North  China.  The  kill¬ 
ing  of  two  Japanese  naval  men  by  Chinese  in  Shanghai  on  August 
10  had  been  the  signal  for  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  of  Japanese  war¬ 
ships  and  the  landing  of  Japanese  marines.  The  latter  took  up  po¬ 
sitions  within  the  International  Settlement.  The  Chinese  in  turn 
moved  some  of  their  finest  German-trained  soldiers  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  International  Settlement,  and  hostilities  soon  began.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  utilized  their  airplanes,  warships,  and  troops  in  an  effort  to 
drive  the  Chinese  back  from  the  city,  and  the  Chinese  with  their 
planes  attempted  to  bombard  Japanese  positions.  Thousands  of 
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civilians  in  the  crowded  city  of  Shanghai  were  killed  or  wounded, 
including  a  number  of  foreigners.  Neutral  powers  protested  and 
began  the  evacuation  of  their  nationals  from  the  area  of  fighting. 

When  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  requested  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  Shanghai  area,  Japan  declared  that 
fighting  there  could  not  be  brought  to  an  end  except  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Chinese  troops.  Since  the  Chinese  refused  to  with¬ 
draw,  hostilities  continued,  and  eventually,  on  November  8,  1937, 
after  three  months  of  hard  fighting,  the  Japanese  succeeded  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  forces  out  of  Shanghai. 

No  sooner  had  the  Japanese  forces  captured  this  important  com¬ 
mercial  city  than  they  began  their  advance  up  the  Yangtze  toward 
Nanking,  the  political  capital  of  China.  In  alarm  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tional  government  was  thereupon  moved  from  Nanking,  the  various 
departments  being  scattered  but  the  most  important  of  them  being 
set  up  in  Hankow.  The  attack  on  Nanking  began  on  December  7 
with  a  bombardment  of  the  abandoned  capital  by  some  ninety  air¬ 
planes.  Despite  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese 
forced  their  way  through  the  city  wall  on  December  10,  and  six 
days  later  General  Matsui  made  his  formal  entry  into  the  city.  Gen¬ 
eral  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  already  fled  by  plane  to  Hankow. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fleeing  Chinese  soldiers, 
the  Japanese  resorted  to  indiscriminate  attacks  on  all  traffic  on  the 
Yangtze  River  above  Nanking.  In  the  course  of  these  attacks  the 
United  States  gunboat  Panay  and  three  vessels  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  were  bombed  and  sunk  by  a  Japanese  airplane  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  and  four  vessels  of  British  registry  were  shelled. 

Sharp  protests  and  strong  demands  for  satisfaction,  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  by  the  British  government,  brought  im¬ 
mediate  and  profuse  apologies  by  Japanese  officials,  and  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14  the  Japanese  foreign  office  stated  its  readiness  to  pay  com¬ 
pensation  and  to  give  guarantees  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
incidents.  In  a  note  to  the  United  States,  published  on  December  24, 
the  Japanese  government,  although  firmly  maintaining  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  attack  on  the  Panay  was  an  unintentional  mistake, 
cited  the  orders  given  to  its  armed  forces  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
similar  attacks  and  pointed  out  that  the  disciplinary  measures  taken 
against  those  responsible  for  the  air  attack  had  a  “significance  of 
special  importance.”  The  United  States  government  thereupon  ac- 
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cepted  the  amends.  In  a  note  on  December  28  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  gave  final  satisfaction  to  the  British,  also,  for  the  shelling  of 
their  ships. 

Meanwhile,  as  in  1931,  the  Chinese  government  had  again  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  against  Japan.  When  the  Assembly 
convened  in  September,  1937,  China’s  appeal  was  referred  to  the 
League’s  Far  Eastern  advisory  committee,  which  unanimously  con¬ 
demned  Japan  as  an  invader  and  a  treaty-breaker.  It  recommended 
that  the  Assembly  should  invite  those  members  of  the  League  which 
were  signatories  of  the  Washington  nine-power  treaty  to  meet  as 
soon  as  possible  to  initiate  consultation  regarding  the  agreement  to 
respect  China’s  sovereignty,  independence,  and  territorial  integrity. 
On  October  6  the  League  Assembly  adopted  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee’s  resolution,  expressed  its  moral  support  for  China,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  that  League  members  should  refrain  from  taking  any 
action  which  might  weaken  China’s  power  of  resistance  and  should 
consider  how  they  could  individually  extend  aid  to  her.  On  the 
same  day  the  United  States  government  announced  that  its  con¬ 
clusions  were  “in  general  accord  with  those  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations.” 

Upon  the  League’s  invitation  the  representatives  of  nineteen  na¬ 
tions  convened  at  Brussels  on  November  3,  1937,  to  consider  what 
might  be  done  under  the  nine-power  treaties  to  safeguard  peace 
in  the  Far  East.  Japan  declined  to  be  represented  at  the  meeting, 
however,  and  insisted  that  China  was  responsible  for  the  existing 
conflict,  that  China,  not  Japan,  was  “violating  the  spirit  of  the  pact 
against  war.”  Japan  further  maintained  that  “the  most  just  and 
equitable  solution”  could  be  reached  through  direct  negotiations 
between  herself  and  China.  The  delegates  thereupon  adopted  a 
declaration  expressing  regret  over  Japan’s  refusal  to  participate  in 
the  conference,  and  characterizing  Japan’s  military  action  in  China 
as  illegal.  China’s  appeal  for  the  withholding  of  war  materials  and 
credits  to  Japan  went  unheeded.  Late  in  November,  just  before  ad¬ 
journing  indefinitely,  the  conference  admitted  that  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  it  could  do  nothing  to  reestablish  peace.  No  group  of  States  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  life  or  wealth  which  would  be  necessary 
to  save  China  from  the  invading  armies  of  the  Japanese.  Once  again 
collective  security  had  been  proved  to  be  a  broken  reed. 

In  January,  1938,  an  Imperial  Council  meeting  was  held  in  Japan 
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for  the  first  time  in  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  convocation 
was  considered  to  indicate  the  desire  to  make  a  fundamental  de¬ 
cision.  On  January  16  the  Japanese  government  announced  its  de¬ 
cision  to  withdraw  recognition  from  the  Nationalist  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  to  deal  instead  with  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  been  established  in  Peiping.  The  latter  was  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  only  a  creature  of  Japan,  three  prominent  ob¬ 
jectives  in  its  announced  program  being  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
government  formerly  located  at  Nanking,  cooperation  with  Japan 
and  Manchukuo,  and  opposition  to  communism.  In  other  words,  it 
appeared  that  the  Japanese  planned  to  make  North  China  a  second 
Manchukuo. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  successfully  they  must  defeat  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  forces  and  compel  the  Nationalist  government  to  make  peace. 
To  accomplish  this  the  Japanese,  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1938,  waged  three  major  campaigns:  (1)  southward  from  Hopei 
and  Shansi  provinces  along  the  Peiping-Hankow  railway,  (2)  west¬ 
ward  from  Shantung  and  Kiangsu  provinces  along  the  Lung-hai 
railway,  and  (3)  up  the  Yangtze  River  toward  Hankow.  Despite 
the  unexpectedly  efficient  fighting  of  the  Chinese,  progress  was  made 
in  all  three  of  these  theaters  of  the  war. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  Japanese  forces,  having  occupied  all 
of  Shansi  and  Hopei  provinces,  had  reached  the  Yellow  River;  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  stand  south  of  the 
river  in  order  to  defend  the  Lung-hai  railway.  Meanwhile,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  the  Japanese  had  seized  Tsingtao  in  Shantung  and  had  begun 
their  westward  advance  in  that  province.  Although  in  April  the 
Chinese  administered  a  severe  defeat  to  the  invaders  at  Taier- 
chwang,  the  reenforced  Japanese  armies  recovered,  and  on  May  15 
advance  guards  of  the  Shantung  and  Kiangsu  armies  joined  forces 
and  cut  the  Lung-hai  railway.  A  few  days  later  they  occupied  Su- 
chow,  an  important  junction  of  the  Lung-hai  and  Tientsin-Pukow 
railways.  Then,  on  June  6,  the  Japanese  along  the  Yellow  River 
advanced  and  occupied  Kaifeng,  another  important  city  on  the 
Lung-hai  railway,  and  capital  of  Honan  province.  A  few  days  later 
they  cut  the  Peiping-Hankow  railway  south  of  its  junction  with  the 
Lung-hai  railway  at  Chengchow.  By  that  time  the  Japanese  were 
in  nominal  possession  of  China  south  to  the  Lung-hai  railway  and 
west  to  the  Tientsin-Pukow  railway. 
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Three  months  earlier,  on  March  28,  1938,  a  “New  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China”  had  been  inaugurated  at  Nanking  in  the 
presence  of  Japanese  officials  and  army  commanders.  Then  in  the 
succeeding  months  the  Japanese  forces  in  the  Yangtze  valley  under¬ 
took  an  advance  upon  Hankow.  In  June  a  general  exodus  from  that 
city  began,  and  the  Nationalist  government  offices  were  removed 
to  Chungking  and  other  places.  By  July  26  the  Japanese  forces, 
assisted  by  gunboats  on  the  river,  had  reached  Kiukiang,  which  they 
occupied  on  the  same  day. 

At  this  time  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  from  operations  in 
the  Yangtze  valley  to  the  borders  of  Manchukuo  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
where  a  clash  had  occurred  on  July  22  between  Soviet  and  Japanese 
soldiers.  During  the  ensuing  two  weeks  fighting  continued  inter¬ 
mittently,  and  it  was  feared  by  many  that  the  clash  might  be  the 
opening  engagement  in  another  Russo-Japanese  war.  Both  govern¬ 
ments,  however,  maintained  their  pacific  intentions,  and  on  August 
10  a  truce  was  signed  to  become  effective  on  the  following  day.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  disputed  sector  of  the  frontier  was  to  be  de¬ 
limited  by  a  commission  consisting  of  two  representatives  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  two  representing  Japan  and  Manchukuo  jointly.  This 
agreement  constituted  an  important  concession  by  Japan,  for  she 
had  long  insisted  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  Manchukuo,  and  Japan  should 
each  have  the  same  number  of  representatives  on  the  commission. 
Perhaps  Japan  felt  that  her  position  in  China  made  such  a  concession 
highly  advisable. 

Despite  the  battles  which  the  Japanese  had  won,  despite  the  cities 
and  provinces  which  they  had  captured  by  the  opening  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  the  struggle,  most  neutral  observers  believed  that  the 
war  had  not  developed  in  the  way  the  Japanese  had  planned  when 
they  seized  upon  an  incident  in  July,  1937,  to  begin  their  advance 
into  North  China.  By  the  close  of  1937  Japan,  according  to  her  own 
figures,  had  already  spent  2,540,000,000  yen  (about  $713,740,000)  on 
the  venture,  and  in  March,  1938,  an  extraordinary  military  budget 
of  4,850,000,000  yen  (about  $1,362,850,000)  was  adopted  for  the  war 
in  China  during  1938.  The  drain  upon  Japan’s  fiscal  system  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  war  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  total  national 
budget  for  1938  showed  a  deficit  of  5,374,000,000  yen. 

If  the  Japanese  army  leaders  ever  had  expected  a  mere  three 
months’  struggle  with  China,  they  had  apparently  been  disillusioned 
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by  the  close  of  1937.  In  January  the  war  minister  urged  the  Japanese 
army  to  prepare  in  discipline  and  will  for  a  long  struggle.  Four 
months  later  an  official  communique  warned  the  Japanese  people 
that  “premature  optimism  is  unwarranted.  So  long  as  the  Chinese 
continue  their  policy  of  protracted  resistance  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  repeat  our  operations  of  advance  and  attack,  and  continue  our 
punitive  measures.”  By  the  end  of  June,  when  the  cabinet  adopted  a 
plan  for  the  mobilization  of  the  nation’s  resources  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  more  effectively,  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  forces  in 
China  had  been  increased,  according  to  an  official  statement,  until 
“the  number  actually  operating  is  without  precedent  in  Japanese 
history.”  Nevertheless,  in  practically  every  province  “occupied”  by 
the  Japanese,  Chinese  guerrilla  forces  were  operating  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  railway  lines  and  principal  cities. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  military  supplies  from  reaching  these 
guerrilla  forces  and  the  main  Chinese  armies  operating  about 
Hankow,  the  Japanese  in  October,  1938,  launched  an  offensive  in 
southern  China.  Their  immediate  objective  was  the  capture  of  the 
populous  city  of  Canton  and  the  severing  of  the  railway  connect¬ 
ing  that  city  and  Kowloon — on  the  mainland  opposite  Hong  Kong 
— with  Hankow.  This  line  was  the  last  remaining  railway  link  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  and  the  outside  world.  Over 
it  the  Chinese  had  been  receiving  supplies  from  neutral  countries 
since  the  opening  of  the  war.  On  October  n  Japanese  troops  landed 
at  Bias  Bay,  some  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Hong  Kong;  ten  days 
later  Japanese  tanks  rumbled  through  the  streets  of  Canton. 

The  capture  of  this  city  was  significant  not  only  for  the  military 
operations  in  China.  It  appeared  to  indicate  the  ascendancy  in 
Japan  of  those  who  desired  to  convert  all  of  China  into  a  Japanese 
protectorate.  It  seemed,  also,  to  indicate  that  Japan  was  even  will¬ 
ing  to  challenge  Great  Britain’s  position  in  China,  for  the  hinter¬ 
land  about  Canton  had  long  been  considered  a  British  sphere  of 
influence.  It  is  possible  that  Japan  concluded  from  Great  Britain’s 
role  in  the  Sudeten  crisis  that  the  British  would  not  go  to  war  even 
to  protect  their  interests  in  China. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Yangtze  valley  the  Japanese  had  continued  to 
advance,  and  on  October  25  Hankow,  too,  at  last  fell  into  their 
hands.  Many  believed  that  with  the  Japanese  holding  the  great 
commercial  cities  of  Tientsin,  Peiping,  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Hankow. 
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and  Canton,  and  controlling  the  main  railways  of  China,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  might  be  forced  to  make  peace.  In  fact,  in  October  there  were 
rumors  of  a  projected  Anglo-German  move  to  mediate  between 
the  two  Far  Eastern  powers.  If,  however,  the  Chinese  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  on  their  guerrilla  activities  in  the  thirteen  provinces 
nominally  conquered  by  Japan,  it  appeared  possible  that  years 
might  elapse  before  the  Japanese  had  fully  pacified  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  continued  to  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  they  would  ultimately  win  the  war  and  dominate  China.  What 
this  might  mean  for  the  Western  powers  became  evident  in  Novem¬ 
ber  when  the  Tokyo  government  replied  to  an  American  note  pro¬ 
testing  Japan’s  disregard  of  American  commercial  rights  and  the 
Open  Door  policy  in  China.  That  the  Japanese  government  had  no 
intention  of  being  restricted  by  the  nine-power  treaty  was  evident. 
“In  the  face  of  the  new  situation,”  it  stated,  “any  attempt  to  apply  to 
the  conditions  of  today  and  tomorrow  the  inapplicable  ideas  and 
principles  of  the  past  would  neither  contribute  to  the  peace  of  East 
Asia  nor  solve  the  immediate  issues.”  The  possible  significance  of  a 
Japanese  victory  in  China  was  further  emphasized  when,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  requested  that  the 
Yangtze  River  be  opened  to  neutral  navigation.  Almost  immediately 
Japan  replied  with  refusals. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Wars  and  Threats  of  War 
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Cologne,  hi,  139,  174 
Colombia,  203 

Comintern.  ( See  Third  International) 
Comitadjis,  689,  690,  692,  693 
Commission  of  Neutrals,  203 
“Committee  of  Control  of  the  Guarantee¬ 
ing  Governments,”  219 


Committee  of  Nineteen,  756,  759,  760 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  423 
Committee  of  Three,  223 
Communist  Party,  337-342,  345,  359- 
360,  361,  362;  Role  of,  in  Russia, 
333"335;  political  bureau,  347 
Communists:  Austria,  599;  Bulgaria, 
370,  685-686;  China,  370;  Estonia, 
370;  France,  514,  518;  Finland,  370; 
Germany,  370,  426-430,  436,  465,  466, 
471,  491;  Hungary,  365,  591,  592; 
Italy,  376,  380,  381;  Latvia,  370; 
Spain,  582 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique, 
510,  511 

Companys,  583,  586 
Compiegne,  111 

“Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities,” 
119,  120 

Congress  of  Turkish  Languages,  703 
Conscription,  88 
Constantine,  42,  94,  652,  654 
Constantinople,  5,  6,  8,  13,  14,  15-16,  18, 
24,  69,  214,  658,  702 
Constanza,  54 

Constitutions,  Austria,  608-609;  China, 
744;  Czechoslovakia,  613,  615;  Dan¬ 
zig,  636-637;  Germany,  434,  465- 
466;  Hungary,  595-596;  Irish  Free 
State,  560;  Italy,  385-388;  Poland, 
625-626;  Russia,  327-332,  (1936), 

335-338;  Yugoslavia,  672-673 
Constitutional  Democrats,  in  Russia,  60, 
66,  75  ■ 

Coolidge,  202,  203,  259,  271 
Corfu,  42,  1 1 8,  403;  Manifesto,  670-671, 
673;  “affair,”  403-404 
Corinth,  94 
Coronel,  34 
Cortes,  571 

Cosgrave,  558,  560,  563,  564,  568 
Cossacks,  79 

Council  for  Labor  and  Defense  (Russia), 
343>  344 

Council  of  Ambassadors,  207,  208,  209, 
210,  21 1,  213,  403-405,  624,  634, 
643 

Council  of  Four.  {See  “Big  Four”) 
Council  of  Five.  {See  Supreme  Council) 
Council  of  Nationalities,  333 
Council  of  People’s  Commissars,  in 
R.S.F.S.R.,  326;  in  U.S.S.R.,  334,  344; 
Germany,  430 

Council  of  Ten,  147,  148,  149 
Courland,  40,  81,  82 
Courts  of  Social  Honor,  485 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  165, 
168,  191,  192,  289,  294,  300,  309,  310 
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Cracow,  33,  115 
Creditanstalt,  255,  605 
Crete,  14,  659 
Cripps,  548 
Crispi,  393 

Croatia  (Croats),  114,  160,  405,  406, 
674 

Croatian  Peasant  party,  672,  673,  676 
Croatian  revolt,  125 
Croatia-Slavonia,  1 8 1 
Croix  de  Feu,  517 

Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  137, 
140 

Cuno,  243 

Currency  inflation,  France,  504-508; 
Germany,  440-444;  Italy,  375-376; 
Russia,  338 

Currency  stabilization  in  France,  51 1- 
518;  Germany,  444;  Italy,  398-399; 
Russia,  342 

Curzon,  197,  242;  “Line,”  208,  624 
Cyprus,  188 
Cyrenaica,  6 

Czech  Committee  Abroad,  The,  1x7 
Czech  National  Trade  Union  Center, 
618 

Czechoslovakia  (Czechoslovaks),  169, 
172  176,  177,  178,  179,  181,  217, 
218,  254,  261,  262,  263,  277,  288, 
293,  294,  295,  296,  298,  589,  590, 
594;  constitution,  613,  616;  agrarian 
reform,  614;  conflict  with  the  Vatican, 
615-616;  minorities,  616;  local  au¬ 
tonomy  law,  617;  Nazi  movement, 
618-619;  Masaryk’s  retirement,  619 
Czechoslovakia-Yugoslav  alliance  (1920), 
594 

Czechoslovak  National  Church,  615 
“Czechoslovak  National  Council,”  117, 
119,  120,  122 

Czechoslovak-Rumanian  alliance  (1921), 
299 

Czernin,  95,  100 
Czernowitz,  50 

Daga  Modo,  416 

Dail  Eireann,  553,  556,  559,  564,  565- 
566 

Dairen,  746,  747 
Daladier,  513,  514 

Dalmatia,  37,  162,  163,  379,  406,  674 
Dalmatian  coast,  160,  162,  178 
Danakil,  420 
Damascus,  108,  716-717 
Danube,  41,  108,  172 
s  Dajazig,  159-160,  169,  209,  221,  490, 
623^  632,  636-642 
Danzig-Polish  agreement  (1933),  638 
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Danzig-Polish  convention  (1920),  638 
Dardanelles,  35,  36,  40,  188,  189,  706 
Darmstadter  and  National  Bank,  ,256 
Davidovitch,  673 
Davis,  210,  291 

Dawes,  244,  755;  Plan,  244-247,  251, 
253,  444,  445,  450,  454,  501,  506, 
604;  “Committee,”  244,  549;  Loan, 
249;  Report,  246,  247 
de  Bono,  411,  414,  415 
Dedeagach,  694 
“Defeatism,”  96,  501 
de  la  Rocque,  517 
Delectissimi  Nobis,  580 
Delimitation  Commission,  213,  403-404 
Demferdis,  660 

Demilitarized  zone,  Rhineland,  451;  the 
Straits,  185;  Greco-Turkish  frontier, 
189;  Turco-Bulgarian  frontier,  189 
Demirkapu,  690 

Democratic  party,  in  Germany,  428-429 

Denikin,  322,  324,  327 

Denmark,  168,  169 

Deschanel,  498 

Dessye,  416 

Deutsche  Studentenschajt,  469 
De  Valera,  553,  554,  556,  557,  559,  561, 
562,  563-569 
Dewey,  631 
Diaz,  98,  106,  125 
“Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,”  154 
Dimitriyevitch,  16 
Diredawa,  416 

Disarmament.  {See  Armaments,  na¬ 
tional)  Conference,  269,  273,  281,  308, 
489,  491 

Disarmament,  naval,  741-742 
Dixmude,  109 
Dmowski,  127,  146 
Dnieprostoy,  353 
Dobrudja,  14,  41,  53,  54,  55 
Dodecanese,  37,  183,  185^  188,  374, 

403,  4M 
Dogger  Bank,  34 
Dollfuss,  490,  607-610 
Dolo,  416 
Dormans,  107 

Dorpat,  Treaty  of  (1920),  646,  650;  Peace 
of  (1920),  647 
Dortmund,  238 
Doumer,  510 

Doumergue,  500,  509,  515 
Dowager  Empress,  736 
Drang  nach  Osten,  45,  92 
Drummond,  197 
Druses,  716,  717 

Dual  Monarchy.  ( See  Austria-Hungary) 
Dubno,  50 
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Dubrovnik,  677 
Duca,  669,  670 
Duffy,  556 
Duggan,  556 
Duisburg,  233,  450 
Duma,  59,  60,  63,  65 
Diina  River,  40 
Dunkirk,  32 
Durazzo,  42,  108,  683 
Diisseldorf,  139,  233,  450 
Dusterberg,  460-461 
Dvinsk,  40 

Dzerzhinsky,  72,  322,  343,  344 
Dzhugashvili.  ( See  Stalin) 

East  Africa,  226,  409,  413 
Eastern  Karelia,  650 
“Eastern  Locarno,”  311-312 
East  Prussia,  485 
Ebert,  m,  132,  141,  427,  428,  431, 
435>  436-437.  445-446 
Economic  Advisory  Council,  in  Great 
Britain,  539 

Economic  Depression,  causes  of,  253-254 
Eden,  420,  422-423,  548,  641 
Edward  VIII,  550,  566 
Egypt,  4,  35,  169,  175,  188,  413,  707- 

713. 

Einstein,  469 

Einwohnerwehr,  437,  438 
Eisner,  139,  432 
Ekaterinburg,  323 
Elbe,  172 

England.  ( See  Great  Britain) 

Enos-Midia  line,  183 

Entente  Cordiale  (1904),  4-5,  10; 

(1932),  308 
Epirus,  41 

Eritrea,  37,  312,  409,  410,  41 1,  417, 
418,  420 

Erzberger,  95,  hi,  429,  432,  438 
Erzerum,  183 
“Escalator”  clause,  272 
Essen,  134 
Espercy,  d’,  125 

Estonia,  80,  82,  262,  263,  303,  323,  360, 
646-648 

Estonian-Latvian  alliance,  647-648 
Ethiopia,  229,  312,  408-418,  423;  and 
League  of  Nations,  418-419 
Eugene  Chen,  745 
Eupen,  168 

Fabry,  519 
Facta,  382 
Faisal,  720 
“Faith  Day,”  421 


Falkenhayn,  47-48,  53,  54,  94 
Falkland  Islands,  34 
Famine  in  Russia,  338 
Fan  Noli,  681 
Far  Eastern  Republic,  327 
Farinacci,  385 

Fascio  di  Combattimento ,  379 
Fascism,  early  program,  378-381; 

founded,  381;  seizure  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  382-385;  suppression  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  384-385;  constitutionalized, 

385-388;  adoption  of  syndicalist  pro¬ 
gram,  388-390;  establishment  of  cor¬ 
porative  State,  390-392 
Fascist  Grand  Council,  385-386,  387-388, 
39° 

Fascist  party  organization,  385 
“Fatherland  Front,”  612 
Feder,  457 

Federation  of  Fascist  Syndical  Corpora¬ 
tions,  388 

Federal  Constitution  of  the  Union 
(U.S.S.R.),  328 
Fehrenbach,  437 
Ferdinand,  664,  683 
Fevzipasha-Diarbekr  railroad,  705 
Fey,  64 

Finland,  75,  80,  82,  205,  206,  262,  263, 
264,  303,  3 66,  649-651 
Fianna  Fail  party,  562,  564,  565 
Fismes,  107 

Fiume,  160,  161,  162,  163,  178,  181, 
379,  401,  405;  question  at  the  peace 
conference,  372 

Five  Year  Plan  (1928),  348-356,  358- 
359.  361;  (1932),  356-360 
Flanders,  91 
Flandin,  423,  516 

Foch,  32,  90,  91,  104,  107,  no,  in, 
152,  289 

“Food  Army”  in  Russia,  338 
Formosa,  737 
Fort  Douamont,  47 

Four-Power  Pact  of  Rome  (1933),  309, 
310,  607,  742 

“Fourteen  Points,”  99,  109,  149,  161, 
191 

France,  and  the  World  War,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
9,  10,  12,  14,  15,  19,  47-48,  in;  and 
the  peace  treaties,  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  177,  187,  196,  197,  200,  218; 
and  the  problem  of  reparation,  241, 
254,  256,  498-500;  program  of  se¬ 
curity,  152,  160,  241,  254,  256,  262, 
267,  268,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274, 
275,  277,  279,  280,  281,  282,  284, 
286,  287,  288,  289-293,  295,  296,  307- 
308;  problem  of  reconstruction,  496- 
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498;  Left  Bloc,  500-502;  clericalism, 
501;  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  502- 
504;  fiscal  difficulties,  504-508,  51 1- 
518;  foreign  policy,  508-511;  Left 
victory,  518-5x9 
Francis  Ferdinand,  16-17 
Francis  Joseph,  19,  20,  53 
Franco-Belgian  alliance  (1920),  290 
Franco-Czechoslovak  alliance  (1924),  293, 
300 

Franco-Italian  treaty  (1902),  36 
Franco-Polish  alliance  (1921),  291 
Franco-Prussian  war,  3,  23,  131 
Franco-Rumanian  treaty  (1926),  300 
Franco-Russian  treaty  (1917),  152,  321- 
322;  (1932),  284;  (i935),  3i3»  3i5 
Franco-Syrian  treaty  (1928),  719 
Franco-Turkish  agreement  (1921),  188 
Franco- Yugoslav  treaty  (1927),  301 
Frankfort,  139 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  137,  166 
“Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  99 
French  Chamber  of  deputies,  262 
French  Congo,  13 
Frick,  463,  470,  471,  478 
Friedensturm,  106 
Friulian  plain,  97 
Fuad,  711,  712 

Gabredarre,  415 

Galicia,  33,  38-40,  53,  62,  69,  74,  178, 
634;  (in  Spain),  576 
Galitzin,  63,  65 
Gallieni,  32 

Gallipoli,  35,  36,  37,  42 
Gandhi,  727,  728,  729,  730,  731 
Garbai,  592 
Gasparri,  394,  395 
Gaza,  92 

Gdynia,  632-633,  639,  640 
General  Confederation  of  Labor  (Italy), 
377;  Jewish,  714 

“General  Strike,”  in  Great  Britain,  532 
Geneva,  197;  Disarmament  Conference, 
269,  273,  281,  308,  489,  491;  “Proto¬ 
col,”  293,  294,  604,  605 
Genoa  Conference,  367 
George  II,  of  Greece,  655,  660,  661 
George  V,  of  England,  271,  549-550 
George  Washington,  165 
Georgia,  327 
Gerlogubi,  415 

German- Austria,  176,  177,  179 
German  Bar  Association,  469 
“German  Christians,”  478,  479 
German  Customs  Union,  170 
German  Empire,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11-13, 
14;  and  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
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16-25;  and  the  revolution  of  19x8,  129- 
141 

German  Evangelical  Church  Union,  477, 
480 

German  Labor  Front,  484 
German  Nationalists,  253 
German  Republic,  129,  177;  and  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  168-176;  Immediate 
struggle  for  control,  426-432;  new 
structure  of  Government,  432-435; 
Reichstag  election  (1920),  437;  (May, 
1924),  444-445;  (December,  1924), 
445;  (May,  1928),  447;  (July,  1932), 
462;  (November,  1932),  462;  (March, 
i933)»  463-464;  (November,  1933), 
491-492;  election  of  President  Hinden- 
burg  (1925),  461;  currency  debacle, 
440-444;  foreign  policy,  489-491; 
economic  recovery,  452-456;  eco¬ 
nomic  depression,  452-456;  Nazi  revo¬ 
lution,  463-466;  anti-Semitism,  467- 
471;  creation  of  totalitarian  State,  471- 
477;  coordination  of  the  Church,  477- 
482;  coordination  of  economic  life, 
483-489;  plebiscite  of  November,  1933, 
461 

German  West  Hungary,  181 

Gevegli-Saloniki  railway,  696,  697 

Gezira,  709 

Ghent,  32 

“Giant”  farm,  353 

Gibraltar,  407,  413 

Gilbert,  754 

Giolitti,  373,  380,  382 

Giovani  Fascisti,  386 

Giovane  ltaliane,  386 

Giuriatti,  397 

Goebbels,  476,  487,  640 

Gombds,  314,  597,  598,  599,  621 

Gondar,  416 

Gorahai,  415 

Goremykim,  62 

Goring,  463-464,  467,  47 U  472,  473,  476, 
477,  478,  488,  493,  640 
Gorizia,  37,  51,  53,  97 
Gorlice,  36,  38,  41 

Gosplan.  ( See  State  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion) 

Government  of  India  Act  (1919),  727, 
729 

Government  of  Ireland  Act  (1920),  555 
“Government  of  the  Volunteer  Army,” 
322 

Graf  Zeppelin,  454-455 
Grain  Trust,  349 
Graziani,  41 1,  414,  416 
Great  Britain,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14, 
15,  187,  196,  197,  200,  214,  218,  226, 
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Great  Britain  ( continued ) 

242,  246,  256,  259,  260,  261,  262,  263, 
267,  268,  269,  270,  272,  273,  275,  277, 
279,  281,  284,  285,  287;  economic  de¬ 
pression,  522-523;  the  coal  problem, 
531-532;  unemployment,  523-524; 
Lloyd  George  coalition,  520-522;  First 
Labor  government,  527-530;  Baldwin’s 
second  ministry,  535-538;  Second  Labor 
government,  538-541;  National  govern¬ 
ment,  541;  British  commonwealth  of 
Nations,  550-551;  Labor  party,  525, 
527;  National  Laborites,  522;  Con¬ 
servatives,  525,  526-527;  Liberals,  525, 
526;  National  Liberals,  524-525;  Inde¬ 
pendent  Liberals,  524-525;  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia,  523-524,  529;  and 
Egypt,  710,  713;  and  Palestine,  714- 
716;  and  Iraq,  720-721;  and  Persia, 
722-724;  and  Afghanistan,  724-726; 
and  India,  722-733 
Great  German  General  Staff,  170 
Great  Wall,  753,  764 
Greco-Bulgar  controversy  (1925),  690- 
691 

Greco-Italian  treaty  (1928),  656 
Greco-Serbian  Alliance  (1913),  142,  696 
-Greco-Turkish  treaty  (1923),  189; 

(1930),  658;  (1933),  658 
Greco-Turkish  war,  186-187,  220 
Greco-Yugoslav  treaty  (1929),  656-657 
Greece,  8,  12,  13,  14,  15,  179,  184-185, 
186-187,  188,  189,  197,  212,  373,  403- 
405;  during  the  World  War,  35,  41; 
since  1918,  652-661,  694,  706 
Greek  Orthodox,  189 
Greiser,  641 
Grey,  19,  23 

Griffith,  553,  557,  558,  561 
Grodno,  40,  208 
Guam,  742 
Gueorguiev,  686,  687 

Haase,  131,  137 
Habicht,  607-608,  610 
Habsburg  empire,  118,  119 
Habsburgs,  9,  11,  33,  108,  113,  114,  216, 
293,  298 

Hague,  The,  199,  252,  368;  Conference 
(1928-29),  252-253;  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  199;  Convention  (1899),  199 
Haifa,  715 
Haig,  105 

Hailun-Taheiho  railway,  768 
Hainisch,  600 
Haldane  mission,  13 
Halicz,  33 

Hall  of  Mirrors,  166 


Haller,  115,  127 
Hamburg,  138 
Hankow,  744 
Hanover,  138 
Harar,  416 
Harbor  Board,  210 
Harbin,  750 

Harding,  192,  201,  202,  269 
Hedjaz,  184,  369 
Heilungkiang,  746 
Heimwehr,  601-602,  606,  610,  61 1 
Helen,  666,  667 
Heligoland,  49,  84,  138,  171 
Helsingfors,  649 
Henderson,  281,  541 
Henlein,  619 

Hereditary  Farms  Law,  485 
Herriot,  246,  262,  263,  268,  275,  369,  500- 
501,  505,  511,  512,  513,  516 
Herding,  100,  101,  108,  133 
Herzegovina.  ( See  Bosnia-Herzegovina) 
Hess,  471 

Hindenburg,  32-33,  48,  85,  103,  446-447, 
456,  459,  460,  461-462,  478,  492,  494; 
“Line,”  89,  109 
Hines,  705 
Hipper,  48,  49 

Hitler,  278,  282,  283,  284,  306,  307-318, 
3I5-3W,  439.  460,  471,  472,  476,  477, 
478,  479,  481,  483,  488,  489,  490,  491, 
492,  606;  early  life,  456-457;  organizes 
the  Nazis,  457-459;  becomes  Chancel¬ 
lor,  462-463;  secures  dictatorial  power, 
464-466;  remilitarization  of  Rhine¬ 
land,  423,  495 
Hitlerites.  (See  Nazis) 

Hitler-Ludendorff  Putscf^  439 
Hitler  Youth,  475,  480 
Hoare,  419-420,  421,  425,  517,  548,  71 1 
Hohenzollern,  133,  138,  293 
Holland.  (See  Netherlands) 

Holy  See.  (See  Vatican) 

Hoover,  88,  202,  203,  255,  261,  271, 
272,  274,  275,  297;  moratorium,  260, 
261,  461 
Hopei,  764 

Horthy,  592-593.  596,  597 
House,  16,  55,  56,  146,  164 
Hsinching.  (See  Changchun) 

Hugenberg,  253,  464 
Hughes,  203,  242 
Hulutao,  479 

Hungarian  Kingdom,  122,  124 
Hungarian  People’s  Republic,  126 
Hungary,  108,  116,  122,  180-182,  219- 
220,  262,  263,  2 66,  277,  298,  589;  and 
Treaty  of  Trianon  (1920),  192;  under 
Karolyi,  591;  under  Bela  Kun,  365, 
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592,  593!  Rumanian  occupation,  593; 
return  to  Charles  IV,  593-594;  under 
Horthy-Bethlen  regime,  594-597;  un¬ 
der  Gombos,  597;  agrarian  reform, 
598.  (See  also  Austria-Hungary) 
Hussein,  707,  720 
“Hybrids,”  470 
Hymans,  146 

11  Duce.  (See  Mussolini) 

11  Popolo  d’ltalia,  376,  379,  384 
Imbros,  188 

Imperial  Economic  Conference,  545 
Imperialism,  7-9 

Independent  Social  Democrats,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  132,  134,  139,  141,  426-430 
India,  200,  253,  726-733 
India  Joint  Select  Committee,  732 
Indian  Federal  Constitution,  731-733 
Inflation.  (See  Currency  inflation) 

Inter- Allied  debts,  259-265;  defaults, 

262- 263;  American  attitude  toward, 

263- 265 

Inter-Allied  Military  Control  commission, 
241 

International  Labor  Organization,  199- 
201,  490;  General  Conference,  200; 
Governing  Body,  200;  office,  200; 
achievements,  201 

Iraq,  188,  213,  226,  227,  719,  720-721 
Ireland,  552;  Demand  for  Home  Rule, 
552-554;  Home  Rule  Act  of  1926, 
554-556;  Irish  Free  State  treaty,  556- 
557;  civil  war,  557-559;  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Irish  Free  state,  559-563 
Irish  Free  State,  treaty,  524,  556-557; 
civil  war  in,  557-559;  constitution  of, 
560;  boundary  dispute,  560-561;  as¬ 
cendency  of  De  Valera,  563-569;  fric¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain,  564;  Irish  Re¬ 
publican  army,  564 
Irkutsk,  323,  327 
Irmak-Filios  railroad,  705 
Irwin,  730 
Islam,  703 

Ismid  peninsula,  186 
Isonzo,  37,  40,  49,  50,  51,  84,  97 
Istanbul,  702.  (See  also  Constantinople) 
Istria,  37,  178 
Italia  Irredenta,  5,  36 
Italian-Albanian  alliance  (1927),  407 
Italian-Hungarian  treaty  (1927),  407 
Italian  Industrial  Employers’  Federation, 
3.88 

Italian-Spanish  treaty  (1926),  407 
Italian-Rumanian  treaty  (1914),  53; 

(1926),  407 

Italian-Ethiopian  conflict,  283 
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Italian-Yugoslav  pact  (1918),  120;  treaty 
(1924),  300,  405-406 
Italy,  3,  4,  5-6,  9,  10,  14,  36-37,  96,  106, 
160,  177,  181,  185,  187,  196,  197,  200, 
217,  218,  254,  256,  260,  262,  263,  267, 
270,  271,  272,  273,  275,  277,  279,  280, 
284,  286,  287,  294,  295;  and  the  World 
War,  24,  40,  46;  and  the  peace  treaties, 
300;  conditions  in  early  post-war  period, 
372-378;  rise  of  Fascism,  378-381; 
syndicalism,  388-390;  establishment  of 
the  corporative  State,  390-392;  elec¬ 
toral  reform,  387-388;  fiscal  difficulties, 
398-402;  economic  problems,  398-402; 
settlement  of  the  Roman  question,  393- 
397;  foreign  relations,  402-408;  con¬ 
quest  of  Ethiopia,  408-418 
Ivangorod,  40 
Ivanov,  66 

Izmir,  702.  (See  also  Smyrna) 

Izvoski,  11 


Jaffa,  92,  94 
Jager,  478,  480 
Jagow,  21 

Japan,  164,  187,  197,  200,  226,  229,  256, 
267,  269,  270,  271,  275,  277,  286,  287, 
288,  491;  before  the  World  War,  11; 
during  the  World  War,  24,  34,  739- 
741;  Washington  Conference,  741-742; 
penetration  of  Manchuria,  746-749;  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Manchukuo,  753;  as¬ 
cendancy  in  the  Far  East,  762-767;  re¬ 
pudiation  of  naval  inferiority,  285- 
287;  and  Soviet  Russia,  767-770 
Janina,  403 
Jaroslav,  33 
Jassy,  55 
Jebel  Druse,  716 
Jehol,  752 

Jerusalem,  92,  94,  715 
Jesuits,  579 
Jewish  Agency,  715 
Jewish  Foundation  Fund,  714,  715 
Jews,  458,  467,  471,  476,  489,  616,  634- 
635,  663, 714 
Jibuti,  312,  409,  410 
Joffre,  30-31,  48,  90 
“Johnson  Act,”  264 
Jonescu,  299 
Jonnart,  94 
Jorga,  667-668 
Jouvenel,  716 
Julian  Alps,  97 
Junkers,  485,  493 
Junkers  Aircraft  Company,  723 
Jutland,  48-49,  84 
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Kahr,  439 

Kamenev,  72,  343,  345,  347 
Kamerun,  226 
Kapp,  436-437»  440 
Kapp-Liittwitz  Putsch,  436-437 
Karagach,  188 

Karageorgevich  dynasty,  118 
Karageorgevitch,  Paul,  679 
Karolyi,  ].,  125,  180,  591,  597 
Kars,  82 
Kazakstan,  353 
Kellogg,  297 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  ( See  Pact  of  Paris) 
Kemmerer,  631 
Kenya,  416 

Kerensky,  61,  64,  65,  66,  67,  70,  73,  74, 
75,  76,  78,  79,  323 
Kerri,  481 
Kessler,  442 

Kiaochow,  24,  34,  164,  739 
Kiel,  138;  canal,  172 
Kiev,  324 
Kirin,  739,  746 
Kirov,  347 
Klausener,  494 
Kolchak,  322,  323,  324 
Komsomol,  335 
Kondy,  115,  660,  661 
Konigsberg,  32 
Koran,  682,  703 
Korea,  735,  737,  747 
Korfanty,  210 
Kornilov,  75-76,  322 
Koscialkowski,  631 
iKosseiv,  687 
Kountouriotes,  655,  657 
Kovno.  ( See  Kannas) 

Kramar,  114,  115,  126,  146 
Kronstadt,  339 
Kulaks,  340,  347,  358 
Kuomintang,  736 
Kurdistan,  183 
Kut-el-Amara,  92 
Kwantung,  746,  747,  750,  766 

La  Bassee,  105 

Labor  Code  (R.S.F.S.R.),  357 
Labor  and  the  Nation,  536 
Laconia,  87 

L’ Action  Frangaise,  502 
La  Fere,  103 
Laidoner,  215 
Landtag,  in  Prussia,  60 
Lansburg,  548 
Lansfng,  146 

Lansing-Ishii  agreement  (1917),  740 
Laon,  89,  90,  91 
Lateran  treaties,  396 


Latvia,  262,  263,  303,  366,  646-648 
Lausanne,  261;  Peace  Conference,  654, 
694-695;  agreement,  257-258;  Treaty 
of,  188,  189;  reparation  settlement 
(1932),  257,  308,  451,  462,  706 
Laval,  261,  313,  419-420,  509,  510,  511, 
516,  517,  518 
Law,  Bonar,  524,  525 
Law  of  Papal  Guarantees,  393 
Lawrence,  92 

League  of  Nations,  150,  155,  160,  164, 
176,  182-183,  189,  192,  193,  208,  229, 
254,  266,  267,  274,  275,  276,  278,  280, 
282,  284,  31 1 ;  and  the  peace  treaties, 
194-239;  and  the  preservation  of 
peace,  204-205;  covenant  and  struc¬ 
ture,  194-201,  267-269,  298;  assembly, 
267,  282,  298,  757;  Council,  170,  177, 
188,  204,  210,  214,  217,  218,  225,  266, 
267,  295,  41 1,  452,  489,  750;  and 
Aland  Islands,  205;  Albania,  213;  Aus¬ 
tria,  2x6-221;  Bulgaria,  690-691;  Corfu 
crisis,  403-404;  disarmament,  266-269; 
financial  assistance,  216-221,  639; 

Greco-Bulgar  clash,  690-691;  Greece, 
690-691;  Danzig,  636-642;  Hungary, 
595,  5975  Latin  America,  203;  Man¬ 
churian  crisis,  753;  Memel,  209-210; 
Mosul,  214-216;  Upper  Silesia,  210-212; 
Vilna,  207-209;  Ethiopia,  410-425 
Lebanon,  226 
Lebrun,  262,  514,  518 
Legitimists,  in  Hungary,  598 
Leipzig,  139 

Lemberg,  33,  39,  122,  623 
Lenin,  71-73,  74,  75,  77-78,  79,  82,  322- 
323,  334,  342,  343,  345,  346,  360, 
366,  376 
Lens,  109 
Leros,  403 

Lerroux,  583,  584,  585,  586 

Liaoning,  746 

Liaotung,  746 

Liaptchev,  685 

Libau,  647 

“Liberty  Loans,”  88 

Libya,  37,  188,  375,  41 1,  413 

Liebknecht,  131,  132,  426,  428,  429 

Linlithgow,  732 

Lippe,  239 

Lithuania,  40,  45,  80,  81,  82,  169,  207, 
208,  209,  210,  262,  263,  302,  303,  305, 
366,  642-643,  645 

Little  Entente,  230,  284,  299-301,  306, 
307-308,  309,  423,  490,  594,  603,  605, 
619-621,  669 

Litvinov,  281,  305-306,  307 
Livenza,  98 
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Livonia,  82 

Lloyd  George,  13,  99,  100,  119,  145,  146, 
149,  152,  154,  155,  157,  159,  165,  184, 
187,  213,  236,  238,  239,  292,  520-526, 
536 

Locarno  negotiations,  283,  285,  294-295, 
310,  313,  315,  369,  490,  501 
Lodge,  191,  192 
Lombard,  49 

London,  Declaration  of  (1909),  44; 

Treaty  of  (1913),  14;  Pact  of  (1914), 
24;  Treaty  of  (1915),  37;  “Schedule,” 
233,  235!  Conference  (1913),  14; 

(1921),  232;  (1922),  238;  (1924), 
246;  Naval  Conference  (1930),  277, 
408 

London  Conferences,  14,  217,  232,  238, 
246,  271,  408 

London  Naval  Agreement,  277 
Lorraine,  32,  154.  (See  also  Alsace- 
Lorraine) 

Lublin,  40;  Act  of,  207 
Lubeck,  138 

Ludendorff,  33,  48,  85,  97,  103,  105,  107, 
109,  hi,  439 
Lupescu,  666 
Lusitania,  45 
Luther,  444,  445 
Lutsk,  50 
Luttwitz,  436 

Luxemburg,  22,  30,  111,  170 
Luxemburg,  Rosa,  132,  426,  428,  429 
Lvov,  67,  70,  75 

Lytton,  755;  Commission,  203,  756,  760; 
Report,  757,  758-759 

MacDonald,  262,  267,  271,  276,  368,  526, 
527,  528,  529,  531,  536,  538-541,  730- 
73i 

Macedonia,  9,  13,  14,  41,  657,  659 
“Macedonian  question,”  686,  688-694 
Macia,  576 

Mackensen,  38,  41,  54 
Madrid  Conference,  10 
Magdeburg,  127,  139 
Magnitogorsk,  353 

Magyars,  181,  298,  590,  616.  (See  also 
Hungary) 

Mahailoff,  659 
Mainz,  hi,  174,  439 
Majority  Socialists,  in  Germany,  132,  136, 
139-140,  141,  426-430.  (See  also  Social 
Democrats  in  Germany) 

Makala,  414,  416 
Malinov,  685 
Malmedy,  168 
Malta,  414 

Manchukuo,  763,  7 66,  768,  770 
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Manchuria,  276,  737,  739,  746-749,  753, 
764.  (See  also  Manchukuo) 

Mandates  Commission,  714 
Mandatory  system,  164,  183,  225-229 
Maniu,  666,  667,  668 
Mannerheim,  649 
“March  on  Rome,”  382,  386 
March  Revolution,  in.  Russia,  61,  64-68, 
80 

Marie,  of  Rumania,  66 7 
Marienwerder,  159,  169 
Marinkovitch,  676 
Maritza,  41,  187,  188 
Marmora,  Sea  of,  188,  189 
Marne,  31,  33,  36,  106 
Marx,  343 

Marx,  Wilhelm,  445,  446 
Masaryk,  117,  122,  126,  293,  613-614, 
617,  619 

Matchek,  677,  679,  680 
Matsuoka,  760 
Matteotti,  384,  385 
Maude,  92 

Max,  Prince  of  Baden,  109,  in,  136,  137, 
140,  427 

May  Committee,  540,  541 
McKenna,  244 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  140 
“Mediterranean  Locarno,”  272 
Mein  Kampf,  457,  490 
Meisser,  480 

Memel,  169,  209,  490,  644-645 
Menelik,  409 

Menshevik  Social  Democrats,  68,  69 
Mensheviks  (Mensheviki),  60,  61,  70,  71, 
77 

Metaxas,  661 

Mesopotamia,  92,  94,  108,  184,  188,  214- 
215.  (See  also  Iraq) 

Meuse- Argonne  offensive,  no 
Mexico,  85,  369 

Michael,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  66 

Michael,  Prince  of  Rumania,  666 

Michaelis,  132,  133 

Mihailov,  693 

Miklas,  607 

Militarism,  7 

Military  and  naval  restrictions,  on  Austria, 
179;  on  Bulgaria,  180;  on  Germany, 
170-171;  on  Hungary,  181 
Miliukov,  62,  63,  67,  70,  79 
Millerand,  498,  500 
Millspaugh,  722 

Mines  Act  (1926),  in  Great  Britain,  537 
Mittel-Europa,  45,  55,  109 
Mohammed  VI,  702 
Moldavia,  55,  80.  (See  also  Bessarabia) 
Moltke,  22 
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Monastir,  41 
Mongolia,  737,  750,  752,  763,  764,  768, 
769 

Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  768-769 
Monroe  Doctrine,  151,  203;  for  the  Far 
East,  286,  740 
Mons,  30 
Montagu,  726 

Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  727 
Montenegro,  13-14,  23,  33,  42,  45,  160 
Montdidier,  106,  107 
Moore,  203 

Moravia,  117,  126,  178 
Moresnet,  168 

Morocco,  4,  6,  10,  12-13,  *69,  175,  407, 
57i»  572 

Moscow,  63,  76,  79;  Conference  (1922), 
305;  Treaty  of  (1920),  208,  643; 
(1929),  305 
Moslem  religion,  189 
Moslem  Youth  Conference,  715 
Mosul,  94,  108,  214,  215,  216 
Moszicki,  628 
Mudania,  187 
Mukden,  749-750 
Muller,  Hermann,  166,  447,  456 
Muller,  L.,  478,  479,  492 
Munich,  139,  493;  Putsch,  463 
Murmansk,  321,  322,  650 
Murray,  92 
Mushanov,  686 

Mussolini,  309-311,  312,  314,  376,  378- 
381,  382,  383,  385-388,  390,  391-392, 
393-394,  395,  396-397,  399'4°i»  4°3' 
404,  406-408,  410-418,  490,  497,  598, 
612 

Mustapha  Kemal,  185,  186,  187,  702,  703, 
704 

Mutsuhito,  735 

Mutual  Assistance,  Draft  Treaty  of  (1923), 
267 

Nadir,  725 
Namur,  30 
Nancy,  107 
Nanking,  744 

“National  Cooperative  bloc,”  in  Poland, 
628 

National  Council  of  Corporations,  391, 
392 

National  Economic  council,  in  Germany, 
4 35 

National  Exchange  Institute  (Italy),  401- 
402 

National  Federation  of  German  industries, 

483 

National  Liberal  party,  in  Germany,  130, 
136,  428-430 


“Nationality  Program  of  the  Left,”  121 
National  Socialist  German  Worker’s  party. 

( See  Nazis) 

National  Socialist  revolution,  in  Germany, 
463-467 

National  Socialist  Student  Association,  475 
“National  Union,”  in  Rumania,  668 
National  Worker’s  Council,  in  Germany, 
435 

Nationalist  party,  in  Turkey,  187 
Nationalization,  in  Russia,  336-339 
Nauru,  226 

Nazis  in  Germany,  224,  279,  280,  282, 
307-318,  369-370,  426,  716;  organiza¬ 
tion  of,  456-459;  program,  463-495;  in 
elections  (1930),  456;  (1932),  462; 
(I933)>  491-492;  in  Austria,  606-607; 
in  Czechoslovakia,  618-619;  and  Dan- 
zig,  639-641;  and  Memel,  644-645 
Nep,  339-342,  344>  349,  35«,  352,  360, 
366,  367 

Nep-men,  341,  347 
Netherlands,  The,  174,  270 
Nettuno  convention  (1925),  406 
Neudeck,  494 

Neuilly,  Treaty  of,  179-180,  192,  299 

Neurath,  von,  463 

New  Mexico,  85 

New  Zealand,  164,  226 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  40 

Nicholas,  Prince  of  Rumania,  667 

Nicholas  II,  59,  62,  63,  65,  66,  322 

Niemen,  172,  209 

Niemoller,  479 

Nine-Power  treaties,  741,  759,  766 

Nish,  41,  108 

Nish-Saloniki  railway,  180 

Nitti,  163 

Nivelle,  90,  91 

“No  Force”  pact,  309 

Noghell,  416 

Noli,  681 

Nonaggression  pacts,  Russian,  304-307 
Northern  Ireland,  555.  ( See  also  Ulster) 
North  Manchurian  Railway,  768 
“North  Russian  Provisional  Government,” 
322 

Noske,  137,  138,  429,  431-432 
November  Revolution,  in  Russia,  77-81, 
322,  327,  336,  363 
Novibazar,  14,  41,  108 
Noyon,  106,  107 

October  Manifesto,  59 
Octobrists,  60,  62,  66,  335 
Oder,  172,  589 
Odessa,  25,  322 
O’DufTy,  567-568 
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Ogaden,  420 
“Ogpu,”  335 

O’Higgins,  558,  559,  561,  562 
Okada,  770 
Omsk,  322,  323,  327 
Orlando,  146,  149,  161,  162,  163 
Orthodox  Church,  in  Russia,  362-363;  in 
Albania,  682 
Ostend,  32 

Otranto,  Strait  of,  373,  681 
Ottawa  Conference  (1932),  545 
Otto,  596,  598,  61 1 
Ottoman  Empire.  (See  Turkey) 
O.V.R.A.,  384 

Paderewski,  118,  127,  146,  623 
Padua,  97 

Painleve,  90,  501,  508 
Palace  of  Versailles,  147 
Palatinate,  Autonomous  Government  of 
the,  439-440 

Palestine,  184,  188,  226,  227,  714-716 
Pan-American  Union,  203 
Pangalos,  655-656,  696 
Pan  Germans,  96,  121,  132,  429,  436 
Pantellara,  414 
Panther,  12 

Papen,  462,  463,  482,  493 
Paraguay,  203 

Paraguayan-Bolivian  War,  229 
Paris,  30,  31,  32,  106,  107,  146;  Peace 
Conference,  127,  145-166,  168,  193, 
259,  266;  Pact  of  (1928),  275,  297,  298, 
304,  306,  309,  310,  510;  Treaty  of 
(1814),  154;  (1856),  206 
Passchendalle  Ridge,  91 
Pastor’s  Emergency  League,  479,  480 
Pashitch,  118,  146,  213,  671,  672,  673, 
674 

Patriotic  Union,  573 
Paul-Boncour,  5 12-5 13 
Peace  proposals,  of  President  Wilson,  99- 
100;  of  Premier  Lloyd  George,  100; 
of  the  Central  Powers,  100-10 1 
Peking,  737,  744,  753;  Commission  on 
Extraterritoriality  (1926),  743;  Con¬ 
ference  on  Customs  (1925),  743.  ( See 
also  Peiping) 

Peloponnesus,  94 

People’s  party,  in  Germany,  430,  471 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
198,  199,  202,  253,  268,  404 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  227 
Peronne,  109 
Pershing,  109 

Persia,  5,  305,  365,  721-724 
Peru,  203 

Petain,  47,  90,  91,  104,  515 


Peter  II,  679 
Petrich,  690 

Petrograd,  63,  64,  79.  (See  also  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Leningrad) 

Petrograd  Soviet,  66,  69,  70,  73,  75,  76, 
.77 

Piatiletka.  (See  Five  Year  Plan) 

Piave,  98,  106,  108 
Piccole  ltaliane,  386 
Pichon,  146 

Pilsudski,  1 15,  126-127,  306,  623,  625, 
627-631,  644 
Pinsk,  40 
Pioneers,  335 
Pius  IX,  393 

Pius  XI,  390-391,  393-394,  395'396 
Plastiras,  659 

Plebiscite  Tribunal,  224;  Commission,  225 
Plunket,  554 

Poincare,  147,  236,  238,  239,  241,  242, 
246,  292,  499,  500,  502,  504,  507-508, 
5i9 

Pola,  160,  161,  163 

Poland  (Poles),  81,  101,  114,  117,  118, 
157,  169,  176,  178,  207,  208,  209,  212, 
228,  254,  261,  262,  263,  277,  284,  291, 
294,  3°3,  489;  during  the  World  War, 
33,  45;  and  the  peace  treaties,  82,  309; 
and  the  League  of  nations,  207-208; 
problems  of  boundaries,  622-624;  con¬ 
stitution,  625-627;  political  instability, 

626- 627;  Pilsudski’s  quasi-dictatorship, 

627- 631;  economic  progress,  628,  631- 
633;  agrarian  reform,  632;  minorities, 
633-636;  friction  with  Germany,  635- 
636;  problem  of  frontiers,  633-634;  for¬ 
eign  policy,  636-642 

Polish  Corridor,  160,  623,  633 
Polish-Czechoslovak  agreement  (1921), 
302 

Polish-Lithuanian  controversy,  207-208 
Polish  National  Council,  120,  127 
Polish  Regency  Council,  126 
Polish-Rumanian  alliance  (1921),  302; 
(1926),  302 

Polish  Supreme  National  Committee,  116 
Political  Bureau,  of  Russian  Communist 
party,  333,  347 
Polygamy,  682 
Pomerania,  485 
Ponsonby,  548 

Popular  Front  in  France,  518 
Port  Arthur,  746 
Port  Baros,  405 
Portela,  586 

Portsmouth,  Treaty  of,  746 
Portugal,  270 
Posen,  169,  291 
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Prague,  116,  126 
Pravda,  343 

Preobrashensky  regiment,  65 
Preuss,  431 
Prezzolini,  380 
Pripet  Marshes,  40,  50 
Prisrend,  41 

Propaganda,  in  World  War,  27-28 
Protopopov,  63 

Prussia,  125,  130,  154,  168-169,  474,  476, 
477,  478,  481 
Przemysl,  33,  38 
Punjab,  727 
Pu-yi,  736,  751,  7 66 


Quai  d’Orsay,  297 
Queenstown,  563.  (See  also  Cobh) 


Rabbit  Islands,  188 
Racconigi,  6 
Raditch,  671,  672,  673 
Radoslovov,  684 
Ragusa,  160,  162 

Rapallo,  99;  Treaty  of  (1920),  368,  373; 

Treaty  of  (1922),  449 
Rasputin,  62,  63 
Rathenau, 438 

“Rationalization,”  in  Germany,  455;  in 
Great  Britain,  535 
Rault,  222 

“Red  Army,”  322,  323,  342 
“Red  Guards,”  79,  80,  323 
“Red  Terror,”  in  Hungary,  592;  in  Russia, 
322 

Reichsbank,  249,  486,  487 
Reichsbabber-Schwarz-Rot-Gold,  440 
Reichbischof,  477 
Reichskirche ,  477 

Reichsrat,  in  Austria,  113,  114,  121,  122; 

in  Germany,  433,  473 
Reichstag,  13,  95-96,  130,  131,  132,  133, 
136,  137,  278,  433,  472;  fire,  466 
Reichswehr,  439 
Reich  Youth,  475 
Reinsurance  Treaty  (1890),  4 
Reparation  Commission,  172-173,  174, 
179,  219,  231,  233,  234,  235,  238,  244, 
451 

Representation  of  the  People  Act,  521 
Rheims,  105,  106 
Rhine,  hi,  152,  153,  173,  290 
Rhineland,  283,  285,  293,  294,  314,  489; 
separatist  movement,  439-440;  evacua¬ 
tion,  451;  remilitarization,  423,  495 
Rhodes,  185,  188 
Ribbentrop,  284 


Riga,  40,  76,  103;  Treaty  of  (1920),  647; 

(1921),  624 
Rivera,  572-574 
Riza  Kahn,  721-722,  724 
Robles,  582,  584,  585 
Rodzianko,  63,  65 
Rohm,  492-494 

Rome,  Treaty  of  (1924),  405,  406; 

“March  on,”  382,  386 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  203,  262,  278 
Root,  198,  202 
Rossoni,  388 
Rote  Fahne,  426 

Round  Table  conference,  730,  731 
Rowlatt,  727 
R.S.F.S.R.  ( See  Russia) 

Ruanda-Urundi,  226 

Ruhr,  234,  244,  292,  294,  441-442,  450, 
499,  501;  struggle  in,  238-243 
Ruhrort,  233,  450 

Rumania  (Rumanians),  9,  15,  56,  84,  95, 
102,  in,  178,  180,  181,  187,  263,  277, 
302,  590,  594;  and  the  World  War,  24, 
35,  40,  41,  53-55;  and  the  peace  treaties, 
298,  299;  territorial  expansion,  661- 
662;  post  war  politics,  663-666;  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties,  666-667;  minorities, 
669-670;  foreign  policy,  668 
Rumanian-Yugoslav  Alliance  (1921),  299 
Rupprecht,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  95 
Russia,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  n-12,  14,  15, 
95,  102,  in,  187,  206,  208,  267,  269, 
274,  275,  277,  282,  284,  290,  291,  491, 
599 ,  759;  and  July  Crises,  18-22;  and 
the  World  War,  32-34,  36-40,  50-51; 
Revolution  of  1905,  59,  126;  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1917,  134;  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  134;  counter-revolutionary 
movements,  321-325;  territorial  reinte¬ 
gration,  328;  establishment  of  U.S.S.R., 
327-332;  Communist  party,  333-335; 
early  economic  experiments,  335-338; 
decline  in  production,  339-341;  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Nep,  339-342;  economic 
recovery,  342;  strife  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  343-344;  rise  of  Stalin, 
342-347;  Five  Year  Plans,  348-360; 
education,  360-362;  religion,  362-363; 
foreign  policy,  363-371;  proposed  Con¬ 
stitution  (1936),  332,  333 
Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution,  134 
Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lic,  325 

Russo-Afghan  treaty  (1926),  305 
Russo-Estonian  treaty  (1932),  305 
Russo-Finnish  treaty  (1932),  305 
Russo-German  treaty  (1926),  304 
Russo-Italian  treaty  (1933),  306 
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Russo-Japanese  War,  5,  735 
Russo-Latvian  treaty  (1932),  305 
Russo-Lithuanian  treaty  (1926),  305 
Russo-Persian  treaty  (1927),  305 
Russo-Polish  treaty  (1921),  302,  325; 

(1932),  306;  campaign,  291 
Russo-Turkish  treaty  (1925),  304 
Russo-Ukrainian  treaty,  327 
Ruthenia,  616 
Rydz-Smigly,  631 
Rykov,  72,  343,  344,  345 

Saar,  221-225,  489,  490;  plebiscite,  639 
Saar-Basin,  154-155,  170,  175,  506;  De¬ 
limitation  Commission,  197,  221 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  524 
St.  Germain,  Treaty  of,  176-179,  181,  192, 
288,  309,  406,  600,  603,  619,  620,  663 
St.  Mihiel,  109-110 

St.  Petersburg,  16,  18,  19,  32,  61.  ( See  also 
Petrograd  and  Leningrad) 

St.  Quentin,  89 
Sakhalin,  735 
Salandra,  403 

Saloniki,  13,  14,  41,  42,  54,  695;  free  zone 
question,  657,  696 
Samoa,  226 
Samper,  583,  586 
Samuel,  531,  542,  713 
Sanjak,  14 
Sanjurjo,  582 
Sankey,  541 
Sarajevo,  3,  16,  18 
Sarrail,  42,  54,  716,  717 
Sarraut,  513,  517 
Sasseno,  373 
Saxony,  480 
Sazonov,  18-19 

Schacht,  249,  253,  443-444,  486,  487,  488 
Scheer,  48 

Scheidemann,  137,  141,  166,  430-431,  432 
Schleicher,  von,  463,  493 
“SchliefTen  Plan,”  30-31 
Schleswig,  168 
Schober,  602,  603 
Schuschnigg,  314,  610-61 1,  612 
Schutzbund,  601-602,  606,  607 
Schutzstaffeln,  458 
“Scrap  of  paper,”  23-24 
Second  Committee  of  Experts,  244 
Security,  League’s  efforts  to  provide,  289; 
French  search  for,  289-293;  Locarno 
and  Paris,  293-302;  in  eastern  Europe, 
302-307;  Europe’s  reaction  to  Hitler, 
307-318;  declining  faith  in  collective, 
318 

Sedan,  no 

Sedan-Mezieres  railroad,  no 


Sejm,  626,  627,  628,  629,  630 
Selassie,  414,  416,  424  . 

Seldte,  463 

Selective  Service  Act,  in  United  States,  88 
Serbia  (Serbs),  9,  n,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16- 
20,  24,  25,  33-34,  40-42,  45,  95,  114, 
118,  160.  ( See  also  Yugoslavia) 

Sevres,  Treaty  of,  183-186,  188,  192,  365, 
374»  4«3»  701,  702 
Shanghai,  740,  744,  751 
Shansi,  765 

Shantung,  24,  163,  165,  169,  737,  740, 
765 

Sherif,  of  Mecca,  92 
Shidehara,  749 
Siam,  169,  175 
Siberia,  327,  353 
Siberian  Confederation,  80 
“Siegfried  Line,”  89 
Sienkiewicz,  118 

Silesia,  117.  (See  also  Upper  Silesia) 
Silvestre,  572 

Simon,  281,  542;  Commission,  729,  730 
Sinn  Feiners,  521,  553,  555,  557,  558 
Sino- Japanese  treaties  (19x5),  739;  crisis 
.  (I93I-33),  298,  758 
Sino-Russian  clash  (1929),  229 
Sivas,  185 
Skobelev,  65 

Slawoj-Skladkowski,  631 
Slovakia  (Slovaks),  116,  117,  181.  (See 
also  Czechoslovakia) 

Slovak  National  Council,  126 
Slovenia  (Slovenes),  114 
Smetona,  642 
Smith,  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  220 
Smuts,  146,  156,  164 
Smyrna,  184,  187,  374,  654.  (See  also 
Izmir) 

Smyrna-Kassaba  railway,  706 
Snowden,  252,  528,  541 
Social  Democrats,  96,  125;  in  Austria,  599, 
601,  608,  610;  in  Czechoslovakia,  615; 
in  Finland,  649-650;  German-Austrian, 
121;  in  Germany,  95,  130,  131,  132, 
440,  456,  472;  in  Hungary,  591-592;  in 
Russia,  60 

Socialist  Revolutionaries,  in  Russia,  60,  61, 
68,  69,  71, 

Soissons,  90,  105,  107 
Solidarity  Frangaise,  518 
Somaliland,  37,  312,  375,  401,  409,  410, 
411,  417,  418,  420 
Somme,  48,  51,  52,  84,  89,  103,  104 
Sonnino,  146,  161,  162,  163 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  164,  226 
South  Manchuria  railway,  747,  749,  750. 
7 66,  767 
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Soviet  of  Nationalities,  330 
Soviet  (council)  of  Workmen’s  and  Sol¬ 
dier’s  Deputies,  65 

“Soviet  of  the  People’s  Commissars,”  78- 
79 

Soviet,  Petrograd,  66,  69,  70,  73,  75,  76, 
77 

Soviet  Republic.  (See  Russia) 

Soviet  Union,  196,  200 
Soviets,  All-Russian  Congress  of,  69,  73, 
78,  325,  326;  Union  Congress  of,  328, 
33°>  348 

Spa,  107,  109,  137,  140,  141 
Spain,  10,  197,  21 1,  277;  unrest  in 
(1914-23),  570-572;  dictatorship,  572- 
574;  collapse  of  the  monarchy,  574-575; 
provisional  government,  575-578;  re¬ 
publican  constitution,  576-579;  reforms, 
579-581;  autonomous  movement,  580- 
581;  reaction  to  the  right,  581-585;  con¬ 
flicts  within  the  republic,  583-584;  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Left,  586;  revolution,  587 
Spalato,  160 

Spartacists,  132,  134,  139,  426.  (See  also 
Communists,  in  Germany) 

“Spartacus  Letters,”  132 
Squadristi,  380,  385,  386,  457 
Stabk,  708 

Stalin,  72,  328,  332,  342-347,  354 
Stambolisky,  683,  684,  686,  694 
“Standstill  Agreement,”  256 
Starhemberg,  von,  602,  609,  61 1,  612 
State  farms,  in  Russia,  353 
State  Planning  Commission,  348 
Statute  of  Westminster,  550-551 
Stavisky,  513 

“Steel  Helmets,”  278,  440,  460,  461,  463, 
472,  474,  493 
Stefanik,  117,  122 
Stettin,  172 

Stimson,  298;  Doctrine,  756 
Stolypin,  11 

“Storm  troops,”  in  Germany,  278,  457 
Stoyandinovitch,  679 

Straits,  at  Constantinople,  11,  18,  35,  36, 
69,  183-184,  185,  706 
“Straits  Commission,”  188 
Stresa,  282,  283 

Stresemann,  228,  243,  252,  293,  294,  295, 
429,  450,  451,  452,  466,  471,  489,  636 
Sturgkh,  1 14 

Sturm- Abteilungen.  ( See  Storm  troops) 
Sturmer,  62,  63 
Stuttgart,  139 

Submarine  campaign,  43-45 
Sudan,  188,  410,  413 
Sudetendeutsch  party,  619 
Suez  Canal,  35,  92,  413-414,  423,  713 


Suiyuan,  767 

Sultan,  of  Turkey,  702;  of  Egypt,  707,  708 
Sun  Fo,  745 
Sung  Cheh-Yuan,  765 
Sun  Yat-sen,  736,  743,  745 
Supreme  Council,  of  the  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  180 

Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  333 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  in  Russia, 
330,  337,  343 

Supreme  Economic  Court  of  Honor,  485 

Supreme  Inter-Allied  War  Council,  147 

Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  Germany,  434 

Supreme  War  Council  of  Versailles,  99 

Susak,  1 61 

Suwalki,  208 

Swaraj  party,  728,  729 

Swastika,  440,  457 

Sweden,  205-206 

Syndicalism,  in  Italy,  388-390;  in  Spain, 
582 

Syria,  92,  184,  188,  226,  227,  716-720 
Szechwan,  763 
Szegedin,  592 


Table  of  Magnates,  590-591 
Tagliamento,  97,  98 
Tana,  Lake,  410,  416 
Tanganyika,  226 
Tangier,  10,  407,  408 
Tangku,  Truce  of,  753 
Tannenberg,  33 
Tardieu,  146,  499,  508,  605 
Tarlis,  690 
Tarnopol,  33,  40,  74 
Taterescu,  670 
Taurida  Palace,  65,  74 
Tcheidze,  65,  66 
Tel-Aviv,  715 

Temesvar,  Banat  of,  53,  181 
Tenedos,  188 
Teschen,  623 
Texas,  85,  747 

Teutonic  Powers,  11-12,  14,  15,  24 
Thalmann,  460 

“Third  International,”  31 1,  342,  364,  366, 
37i 

“Third  Reich,”  314,  426,  458,  474,  476, 
490 

Thomas,  541 

Thrace,  9,  14,  41,  108,  179,  184,  187,  189, 
.654.  657,  659,  694 
Tientsin,  753 
Tiflis,  80 
Tigre,  420 

Tirana,  Treaty  of  (1926),  406,  407,  681- 
682 
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Tisza,  53 
Tittoni,  163 
Titulescu,  307 
Tobolsk,  322 
Tocher,  687 
Togoland,  34,  226 
Tokyo,  770 
Tomsk,  80,  327 
Tonkin,  737 
Toul,  22,  30 
Toulon,  421 
Toynbee,  240 

Trades-Disputes  Act  (1906),  533;  (1927), 
533»  537 

Trades-Union  Act  (1927),  533;  Council, 

536 

Transcaucasian  Federal  Republic,  80;  So¬ 
cialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic,  327, 
346-347 

Transjordania,  226,  720 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  322,  746,  768 
770 

Transylvania,  9,  54,  181,  662,  664,  666 
Treaties  and  Conventions;  Anglo- Afghan 
(1922),  725;  Anglo-American  Guar¬ 
antee  (1919),  154;  Anglo-Egyptian 

(1929),  709;  Anglo-Iraqi  (1922), 

720;  Anglo-Irish  (1921),  524;  Anglo- 
Japanese  (1902),  24;  Anglo-Persian 
(1919),  721;  Anglo-Russian  (1907), 
365,  721;  (1915),  721;  (1921),  366- 
367;  Anglo-French  (1935),  410; 

Austro-German  (1879),  3;  Austro- 

Czechoslovak  (1921),  620;  Austro- 

Rumanian  (1883),  53;  Balkan  (1912), 
14;  Berlin  (1921),  192;  Brest-Litovsk, 
81,  176,  321,  322,  327;  Briand-Kellogg 
(1928),  275,  297,  298,  304,  309,  310, 
510;  Bucharest  (1913),  189;  Czecho- 
slovak-Rumanian  (1921),  299;  Czecho- 
slovak-Yugoslav  (1920),  594;  Danzig- 
Polish  (1920),  638;  (1933),  638; 

Dorpat  (1920),  646,  650;  Estonian- 
Latvian  (1923),  303,  647-648;  Four- 
Power  (1933),  309,  310,  607,  742; 
Franco-Belgian  (1920),  290;  Franco- 
Italian  (1902),  36;  Franco-Polish 

(1921),  291;  Franco-Rumanian  (1926), 
300;  Franco-Russian  (1932),  284,  491; 
(1917),  152;  Franco-Syrian  (1928), 
719;  Franco-Turkish  (1921),  188; 

Franco-Yugoslav  (1927),  301;  Greco- 
Italian  (1928),  656;  Greco-Serbian 

(1913),  696;  Greco-Turkish  (1923), 
1 89;  (1930),  658;  (1933),  658;  Greco- 
Yugoslav  (1929),  656;  Irish  Free 

State  (1921),  556-557;  Italian-Albanian 
(1927),  407;  (1936),  682;  Italian- 
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Hungarian  (1927),  407;  Italian- 

Rumanian  (1914),  53;  (1926),  407; 
Italian-Spanish  (1926),  407;  Italian- 
Yugoslav  (1918),  120;  (1924),  405- 
406;  Lateran  (1929),  396;  Lausanne 
(1923),  188,  189,  213,  403;  (1932), 
257-258;  Locarno  (1925),  282,  283, 
284,  294,  296,  304;  London  (1913),  14, 
161;  (1914).  24;  (1915),  36,  307; 
(1930),  227;  Moscow  (1920)5,208,  643; 
(1929),  305;  Nettuno  (1925),  406; 
Neuilly  (1919),  179-180,  192,  299,  406, 
689,  695;  Nine-Power  (1921),  287; 
Polish-Czechoslovak  (1921),  302;  Po- 
lish-Rumanian  (1921  and  1926),  302; 
Rapallo  (1920),  368,  373,  405;  (1922), 
449;  Riga  (1920),  647;  (1921),  624; 
Rome  (1924),  405,  406;  Rumanian- 
Yugoslav  (1921),  299;  Russo-Afghan 
(1926),  305;  Russo-Estonian  (1932), 
305;  Russo-Finnish  (1932),  305;  Russo- 
German  (1926),  304;  Russo-Italian 
(I933)>  3°6;  Russo-Latvian  (1932), 
305;  Russo-Lithuanian  (1920),  208; 
(1926),  305;  Russo-Persian  (1927), 
305;  Russo-Polish  (1921),  302;  (1932), 
306;  Russo-Turkish  (1925),  304; 

Russo-Ukrainian  (1920),  327;  St.  Ger¬ 
main  (1919),  181,  192,  288,  309,  406, 
600,  603,  619,  620,  663;  San  Stefano 
(1878)’,  688;  Sevres  (1920),  183-186, 
188,  192,  365,  374,  403,  701,  702;  Sino- 
Japanese  (19x5).  739;  Tangku  (1933). 
753;  Tirana  (1926),  406,  407,  681-682; 
Trianon  (1920),  180-182,  192,  299, 
406,  590,  596,  619,  620-621,  663,  665; 
Triple- Alliance  (1882),  3;  Versailles 
(1919),  155,  165,  168-176,  192,  198, 
200,  207,  209,  221,  222,  224,  225,  234, 
237,  276,  279,  281,  282,  283,  284,  293, 
294,  295,  308,  452,  455,  490;  Ucciali 
(1889),  409;  Washington  (1922), 

742 

Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance,  267,  268, 
269 

Treaty,  three-power  naval,  287 
Treaty  of  Union,  327,  331 
Trebizond,  183 

Trentino,  9,  37,  40,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  108, 
178 

Trepov,  63 
Treves,  439 

Trianon,  Treaty  of,  180-182,  192,  299, 
590,  596,  598,  599,  619,  620-621,  663, 
665 

Trieste,  9,  37,  51,  160,  161,  178,  401 
Triple  Alliance,  3-4,  5,  6,  15,  20,  36,  37 
Triple  Entente,  6 
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Tripoli,  6,  36,  108,  374 
Trotsky,  72,  74,  75,  77,  78,  79,  82,  322, 
342,  343-345.  347 
Trumbitch,  117,  146,  299,  677 
Tsaldaris,  659,  660 
Tsankov,  684,  685,  687 
Tsarskoye  Selo,  79,  323 
Tseretelli,  69 
Tsingtau,  164,  165 
Tsitsihar,  750 
Tuka,  617 
Tunja,  41 
Turin,  96 
Turkestan,  763 

Turkestan-Siberian  Railway,  352 
Turkey  (Turks),  5,  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  101, 
108,  hi,  179,  186-187,  214-215;  and 
the  World  War,  24-25,  35-36,  41-42, 
45;  and  the  peace  treaties,  82,  183-189; 
and  the  question  of  Mosul,  703;  Na¬ 
tional  Pact,  702;  becomes  Republic,  702 
Turkish  National  Assembly,  187,  189,  702, 
704 

“Twenty-one  Demands,”  739 
Tyrol,  37,  162,  178,  179 

Ualual,  408,  410,  411-412,  415 
Ucciali,  Treaty  of,  409 
Udine,  97 

Ukrania,  82,  115,  122,  327,  633-634 
Ukrainian  Military  Organization,  634; 
Peoples  Republic,  80 

Ulianov,  Vladimir  Ilyitch,  71.  {See  Lenin) 
Ulster,  552,  554.  {See  also  Northern  Ire¬ 
land) 

Union  Central  Executive  Committee  (Rus¬ 
sia),  328,  330,  332 

Union  Congress  of  Soviets,  328,  330,  348 
Union  Council  of  Peoples  Commissars 
(Russia),  328,  330,  331-332,  343 
Union  of  Combat  {Fascio  di  Combatti- 
mento),  379 

Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics — 
U.S.S.R.  {See  Russia) 

United  Kingdom.  {See  Great  Britain) 
United  States,  10,  55,  84-89,  102,  187, 
200,  229,  241,  242,  256,  259,  260,  265, 
267,  269;  as  a  belligerent,  105,  107;  and 
the  peace  settlement,  190-193;  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  151,  201;  and  the 
question  of  reparation  and  war  debts, 
244-247,  255-256;  and  problem  of  dis¬ 
armament,  741-742;  and  China,  751; 
and  Washington  Conference,  270,  741- 
742;  and  Manchurian  crisis,  751;  loans 
to  Europe,  249 
“Untouchables,”  730,  731 
Upper  Adige,  398 
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Mustapha  Kemal.  (See  Atatiirk) 
Mustapha  Nahas,  828,  829,  830 

Nahas,  Mustapha,  828,  829,  830 
Nanking,  834,  836,  839,  840 
Nanking  government  of  China,  833,  834, 
835,  838 

Nankow  Pass,  835 

National  Assembly,  Czechoslovakia,  820 
National  Blueshirts  in  Egypt,  830 
National  Christian  party,  Rumanian,  824 
National  Council  of  Corporations  in  Italy, 

783 

National  Council  of  Fascist  party,  783 
National  Democratic  party,  Rumanian, 
824 
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National  government  of  China,  836,  838, 
839,  840 

“National”  government  of  Great  Britain, 
795,  796 

National  Labor  party,  British,  795 
National  Liberal  party:  British,  795;  Ru¬ 
manian,  824 

National  Peasant  party,  Rumanian,  824 
National  Socialist  party,  German.  ( See 
Nazis  and  Nazi  party,  German) 
National  Socialist  party  in  Danzig,  823 
National  Union  party,  Hungarian,  821 
Nationalist  party:  Egyptian,  828,  829, 
830;  Indian,  832-833;  Chinese,  833, 
834 

Nationalities  Statute:  Czechoslovakian, 
807,  808;  Rumanian,  826 
Nationalization  of  mines  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  796 

Naval  forces:  Italian,  784;  French,  793 
Nazareth,  830 
Nazi  party,  Austrian,  803 
Nazi  party,  German:  Right  group  in, 
788;  Left  group  in,  788,  789;  congress 
of,  at  Nuremberg,  804,  808,  809.  ( See 
also  Nazis  and  Germany) 

Nazis,  785,  786,  789;  influence  in  Ru¬ 
mania,  823.  (See  also  Nazi  party,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Germany) 

Near  East,  827-832 
Neuilly,  Treaty  of,  778 
Neurath,  789 
New  deal,  French,  790 
“New  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China,”  839 

Newspapers:  suppressed  in  Austria,  804; 
campaign  of  German,  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  806,  8x0;  suppressed  in 

Czechoslovakia,  820;  suppressed  in 
Rumania,  824 

Nicholas,  Prince,  of  Rumania,  824 
Niemeller,  786 
Nine-power  treaty,  837,  841 
Nitra,  816 

Nonaggression  pacts:  Poland-Germany, 
775;  Bulgaria-Balkan  Entente,  778, 
827 ;  Hungary-Czechoslovakia-Yugo- 

slavia-Rumania,  778-779 
“Nonintervention”  in  Spain,  800-802 
North  Africa,  808 

North  China,  833,  834,  835,  838,  839 
Noyon  conference,  80 x 
Nuremberg,  805,  808,  810 

Ogpu,  781 

Old  Agrarian  party,  Bulgarian,  827 
Olsa  River,  816 
Open  Door  in  China,  841 
Ostmark,  816 
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Palestine:  partition  of,  recommended, 
830;  British  mandate  for,  830;  British 
royal  commission’s  report  on,  830-831; 
disorder  in,  831-832;  plan  for  parti¬ 
tioning  abandoned,  832 
Panay,  836 

Peiping,  834,  835,  838,  840 
Peiping-Hankow  railway,  838 
Peking,  835.  (See  also  Peiping) 

“Piracy”  in  Mediterranean,  801 
Plebiscite:  planned  by  Schuschnigg,  803; 
Hitler’s  in  Austria,  804;  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  planned,  812,  815;  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  ruled  unnecessary,  8x5;  on  new 
constitution  in  Rumania,  825 
Poincare,  791 

Poland,  773,  775,  780;  demands  on 
Czechoslovakia,  811,  812,  815,  816, 
818,  819,  822;  settlement  of  quarrel 
over  Lithuanian  border,  822;  and  Dan¬ 
zig,  823 
Pope,  the,  786 

Popular  Front,  French,  790,  791 

Popular  Militia,  Spanish,  798 

Port  Said,  829 

Portugal,  800,  8ox 

Prague,  807,  813 

Press,  the.  (See  Newspapers) 

Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  835,  838 

Purge  (Feb.,  1938),  in  German  army 
and  diplomatic  service,  787-789 
Purges  in  Russia,  780-782 

Racialism:  in  Italy,  784;  in  Germany,  785 
Radical  party,  Bulgarian,  827 
Radical  Socialist  party,  French,  791,  792 
Radio,  controlled  in  Nazi  plebiscite  in 
Austria,  804 

Raw  materials  in  Germany,  786 
Rearmament:  Bulgarian,  778;  Hungarian, 
778;  German,  787;  British,  795-;  Ru¬ 
manian,  824 

“Recession”  (1937-1938)  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  796 
Red  Sea,  777 
Regency  in  Hungary,  821 
Religion  in  Nazi  Germany,  785,  788 
Rhine,  808 

Rhineland,  remilitarization  of,  774 
Ribbentrop,  788,  789 
Right  group  in  Nazi  party,  788 
Rocque,  de  la,  794 

Rome-Berlin  axis,  774,  775,  776,  777, 
788,  803,  813,  824 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  axis,  774,  775 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  appeals  in  Czech 
crisis,  814;  protests  sinking  of  Panay, 
836 


Round-table  conference  of  Arabs  and 
Jews  proposed,  832 

Rumania,  775,  778,  780,  813,  816,  823- 
826;  fascism  in,  823;  All-for-the- 
Fatherland  party  in,  824;  alliances 
with  France,  Russia,  Czechoslovakia, 
824;  anti-Semitism  in,  824;  attempt 
to  make  Nazi  outpost  of,  824;  election 
(Dec.,  1937),  824;  new  constitution 
(Feb.,  1938),  825;  Iron  Guard  sup¬ 
pressed,  826;  nationalities  statute,  826; 
parties’  property  confiscated,  826 
Rumanian  Front,  824 
Runciman,  Lord,  807,  81 1 
Russia,  pre-Soviet,  779 
Russia,  Soviet,  7 73,  774,  775,  780-783, 
810,  813;  constitution  (1936),  782; 
trials  in,  780-782;  election  (Dec., 

1937) ,  782;  sends  supplies  to  Spain, 
798;  aids  Spanish  Loyalists,  799-800; 
accuses  Italy  of  submarine  attacks, 
801;  ready  to  aid  Czechoslovakia  (May, 

1938) ,  807;  Czechoslovakia  abandons 
alliance  with,  820;  and  Rumania,  824; 
border  clash  with  Manchukuo  (July, 
1938),  839 

Ruthenia,  818,  821;  made  autonomous, 
819 

Rykov,  781 


Saadist  Nationalists  in  Egypt,  830 
Sagunto,  800 

St.  Germain,  Treaty  of,  816 
Samuel  Commission,  British,  796 
Sanctions  against  Italy,  774 
Sanjsik  of  Alexandretta,  827-828 
Santander,  799 
Saragossa,  799 
Saudi  Arabia,  777 
Scandinavia,  773 
Schacht,  787 

Schuschnigg,  789,  804;  interview  with 
Hitler,  803 
Schutzstaffeln,  788 

Security,  French  system  of,  779-780,  789 
Selassie,  Haile,  784 
Self-determination,  right  of,  810-81 1 
Senate:  French,  791-792;  Irish,  797 
Serbia,  779 

Seyss-Inquart,  Arthur,  803,  804 
Shanghai,  835-836,  840 
Shansi  province,  835,  838 
Shantung  province,  835,  838 
Shensi  province,  833,  834 
Shikiachwang,  835 
Sian,  834 
Siegfried  line,  808 
Slovak  Popular  party,  819 
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Slovakia,  8i6,  819 
Smetona,  822 

Social  Democratic  party  suppressed  in 
Danzig,  823 

Social  reforms  (1936)  in  France,  791 
Socialist  party,  Bulgarian,  827 
Socialists:  French,  791,  792;  arrested  in 
Austrian  Anschluss,  804 
Solidarite  Franqaise,  794 
South  China,  833 
Soviet  Russia.  ( See  Russia,  Soviet) 

Spain,  civil  war  in,  773,  774,  778,  780, 
788,  798-802,  803,  814;  German  and 
Italian  help  to  Insurgents,  799 
Stalin,  781,  782 
Standard  Oil  Company,  836 
Strikes  in  France,  790,  791,  793 
Submarines:  Italian,  784;  attack  ships  in 
Mediterranean,  801 
Suchow,  838 
Sudan,  829 

Sudeten  Free  Corps,  810 
Sudeten  Germans,  805,  806,  807,  808, 
809,  810,  812,  815 
Sudetendeutsch  party,  805 
Sudetenland,  780,  789,  813,  814,  815, 
816,  840 

Suez  Canal,  778,  829 

Suiyuan  province,  835 

Supreme  Council  of  Soviet  Union,  782 

Switzerland,  773,  801 

Synthetic  products,  German,  787 

Syria,  827-828 

Syrovy,  General,  81 1,  819 


Taierchwang,  838 

Tana,  Lake,  778 

Tatarescu,  George,  823,  824,  825 

Tel-Aviv,  830 

Teruel,  799 

Teschen,  812,  816,  822,  823 

Third  International,  774 

Third  Reich,  773,  779,  780,  789,  820. 

{See  also  Germany) 

Tientsin,  835,  840 
Tientsin-Pukow  railway,  838 
Tientsin-Tokyo  air  line,  834 
Tiso,  Joseph,  819 
Titelescu,  Nicholas,  824 
Tortosa,  799 
Transjordan,  830 
Transylvania,  826 

Treaty:  of  Neuilly,  778;  of  Trianon,  778; 
of  St.  Germain,  816 


Treaty  revision,  773 
Trianon,  Treaty  of,  778 
Trieste,  774 
Trotskyite  activity,  781 
Tsingtao,  838 
Tukhachevsky,  780 

Turkey,  778;  agreement  with  Yugoslavia 
on  immigration,  826;  industrial  plans, 
827;  purchases  French  railway,  827; 
and  Alexandretta,  828;  agreement  with 
France  (July,  1938),  828 

Ulster,  798 

Unemployment:  in  Germany,  787;  in 
Great  Britain,  796 
Ungvar,  8x6 

Unionist  party,  British,  795 
United  States:  at  Shanghai,  836;  protests 
sinking  of  Panay,  836-837;  agrees  with 
League  stand  on  China  and  Japan,  837; 
protests  Japanese  disregard  of  American 
rights  in  China,  841;  requests  opening 
of  Yangtze,  841 
U.S.S.R.  {See  Russia,  Soviet) 

Uzbekistan,  781 

Vaida-Voevod,  825 
Valencia,  798,  799,  800,  801,  802 
Vienna,  803,  804 
Vilna,  822 

“Volunteers,”  Italian,  in  Spain,  778,  799, 
802 

Wafdist  party,  Egyptian,  828.  {See  also 
Nationalist  party,  Egyptian) 

Wales,  Prince  of,  794 
Washington  nine-power  treaty,  837 
Windsor,  Duke  of,  794 
World  War,  779,  780,  790 

Yangtze,  836,  838,  839,  840,  841 
Yellow  River,  835,  838 
Yemen,  the,  777 

York,  Duke  of,  becomes  George  VI,  794 
Young  Egyptian  Greenshirts,  830 
Youth:  military  training  of  Italian,  784; 
German,  786,  788 

Yugoslavia,  778,  780,  789,  813,  816; 
treaty  with  Italy,  776;  agreement  with 
Turkey  on  emigration,  826 

Zinoviev,  781 
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